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REPLY TO OUR APPELLANT." 


I AM iiol. cjulto sure how fur 1 liuvo any right to consider myself 
as one of tiliose Liberal Unionists to wliorri Mr. UivdiTic ITarrison 
atltlresst's his .\npeal in the Dcjeeinber number of this IIkvikw. Hi- 
s])eiiks of former co-operation in a great variety of good canses which 
aresoTiK'vvhat vaguely indicated and rather sensationally dcacri.aal. lint 
1 think 1 may gather from the context that at, least in*resped. of two of 
these I may coim^ witliin the privileged communion. As a member o>f 
the (Government responsible for the Lisestablishnn'iit of the Uhurch in 
Ireland, and in having keenly bt'fneud<‘d the, ciiuse of the (,'hrislian 
population of Mui-opean Turkey, T hope I may })resume. to have been 
sicting in that hannony with him on which .Mr. Harrison lays so 
much stress. I cannot say that as regards the Mastern’Question 1 re.lain 
a vivid I’ccollection of any v'ery gi’eal or very early aid*w])ich either lie. 
or the other great leaders of the Liberal iwirty. gave to tho cause 
which ultimately they took up. with ])assion. f have s(mie satisfaction, 
and yet some sad rcifli'ctions, in n ineiiiberiiig that no tendency to such 
passion cheered me when, in 18(57. long before they did, 1 venliired in 
the IIoiisc of Lords, on the (.Vetan insurrection, to assert the principle 
of the real iv'sponsibilit}' of the Christian*Powers in the tolerated 
abuses of I’ln'kish (loveriiment. No great nnx-ting had tlum been held 
in Hyde J’ark, showing the rising tide of any sti-ong po])uhii’ emotion. 
It. had not yet become clear that this emotion could bo mdtie a lev< r lor 
tho overthrow of tho Governniont. Opportnuism had not ilieii s<‘< ii 
its moment. The idea may have; existed, but it was not “• ripe — 
which is the politician’s phrase for causes which may he jii-t, hut 
which will not pay. The consecjueiico was that one tlie- leading 
Liberal Peers who now follow tlio Parnellilo leaders, was tho 
principal speaker who opposed me—sui)ported Lord IJcrby—and 
VOL. LV. ■ A 
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uplicld tin* hollow traditloji of 1’urkish iiidopeiidence. I do nol, 
ri‘Coll»*ct having at that time i-oused the syinpathi(.‘S of Air. Uarrisou as 
a leading Liberal. Yet on one other occasion I feel sure that T have at 
lejust desen’ed those syiupathit's. AVhen the Slave Stjites of AuKfrieu 
set up a ivbelliou and claimed a right of breaking up the I’nion, 1 
wils one of those—not too many—who maintained that no such right 
existed, and that the Supreme tiovernmont had both the right tuid the 
duly i>r asserting its su])remacy even tliroiigh the dreail arbitrament of 
civil war. I well recollect .Mr. Cobden telling me that. Northern as 
he was in his sympathies, lie could not approve? of^nforcing the rights 
of the Union. T do iiot know what part our Apjielhuit took in that 
gi’eut question—in which tin? highest interests of humanity wi‘n‘ at 
stake. In his Jiatred of slaverv, if nol. in his love of (It'jitral 
Authorities, and of Iraiwrial Institutions, 1 thuik he must hav(‘ been 
on the right side, and that thert?fore I may humbly claim some share 
inihoso affecting recollections of former union, on the strength of 
which he noAv a])]K“als. 

What shocks and siiriwises him is that we should think and speak 
of our caust? as one represent ijig truth and righteousness against all 
that is opposite to these. This is certainly our own vi?'Av. It has 
been lately very definitely syid expressly assoi*ted by Lord llartingloji. 
who is a solid man, not easily carried away by ])assion or by senti¬ 
ment. It will Ijp my end(‘avour in this paper to t?xplain a few of the. 
facts and arguments on Avhich this opinion is founded. It is not a 
view which compels us to think eveiy man dishonest who is a J’ar- 
nellite. We knoAv that in politics es^iecially, as avoII as in some other 
things, the f'ssentml immorality of causes cannot be fairly 38.861+011 of 
their individual supporters. Pure ignorance of many facts, and sincere 
passion inspired, by attractiA’^e fallacies, account for a good dc'al. 
Simph? sheepishness towards some party leader has an. exteush'e in¬ 
fluence. Of tho.se leader’s themselves it may be said AAdth certainty 
that among all tlie “ classes ” thei-e is not ono more cx^xisod to temp¬ 
tations fatal to a careful and conscientious regard for truth. Some great, 
‘stroke of tactics is often iive8i.stible. The mere Avinni ug in a garni? is 
in itself an absorbing passion. Irritation under di?fca( has a tremcn- 
dousipower. The rebellion of independent minds may make sonu’ 
men perfectly reckless in the new alliances they form, ^’licsi? new 
alliances again are often incompatible Avith tht? continued recognition 
of incongruous and inconvenient truths. On these at least silence 
must fee kept. Hmn silence passes into neglect, and very soon 
neglect passes into denial. 

We therefore say nothing and a.ssurae nothing as regards tlio moral 
character of individuals, wh(?n we assert with the strongest convic¬ 
tion that the cause which , we oppose, is—as it now stands, and as it is 
now supported—a cause deeply stained with immoral doctrines, which 
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are as-'fatal to the foundations of all public virtue as the policy recom- 
inendcd is subversive of the cjxistinf^ institutions of tKe country. I 
will take Mr. HajTison’s Appt?al as a convenient text for (‘xplaininj^ 
what we mean by tliis. I do so the more willingly as he does not 
belonpf to the class of what may b(5 called professional politicians. He 
looks at politics somewhat, no doubt, from a party point of view, but 
more from the direction of a speculative philosophy, which, however 
vague and emotional in its character, ought at least to bring his treat¬ 
ment of the subject within the reach of definite treatment and 
reply. • 

In the first phice? then, it is a bad sign of any cause when it seems 
to need an uufaitliful treatment of histor}'. * Questions of practical 
politics may not often turn much on historical facts. But if instinc¬ 
tively we all feel that such facts are relevant in any particular discussion, 
they ought to bo treated with scrupulous fidelity. In this view of the 
Irish ([uestion our opponents are perpetually referring to them, and as 
perpetually misrepresenting them. Mr. Harrison’s Appeal to us 
is an excellent example. He do(^s not indeed expressly adopt that 
stupendous myth with which Mr. Gladstone entertained English 
Nonconformists at a celebrated luncheon—that Ireland was a happy 
countiy until “ we ” invaded it. But less directly he says tlu' same 
thing, and evidently adopts the same reversed image of historic truth, 
lli; refers to “ what is called a conquest ” of Irelanct and says that il 
was no concjimst at all, but only “ a series of raids by one strong nation 
on anotliiT nation nmcli weaker” (]). 770). Now this would reprc'seut 
some iwrtion at least, of a great historic truth—^if it meant only that the 
Anglo-Norman entrance into Ireland was not a military invasion, and 
that neither then nor later was it ewer so completed and confirmed as, 
either by migration or by conquest, to lay with sufficient depth and 
breadth the foundation of one supremo law and Govei-nment. But 
this is not what our Apjiellant means. This points to the possible 
conclusion, abhorrent to his view, that the great misfortune of Irtdaud 
has been the incompleteness and imperfection with which tlie higher 
rsice and tlio higher civilization w'ere planted in Ireland, as compared 
with tho real conquest and comph‘te subjugation by wdiich such 
splendid results have been achieved in England. At all events the 
historic facts are unquestionable—^that the Anglo-Normans did not 
attack or invade Ireland as a nation, but only moved or migrated inlo 
Ireland as a country ; that they * crossed the Channel at the eai-nesl 
solicitation of Irish tribes—that they fought with* and for these tribes 
agfiinst other Irish tribes, who were w'aging against each other inter¬ 
minable and exterminating wars; that they never met in battle any 
army which represented Ireland, as our own Conquei’or did meet an 
army representing England on the shores of Sussex; that the Irish as a 
people did not then exist, or if it did, that as a people they did not resist. 
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or rfSfuJ-, orop]H)si*, tlu- eomiiipf in of thf Anglo-Is'ormaii; that whulcvrr 
'^t'ttlemont wife th<>n fflt-rtrd in tlio ct)nnlrv was fftectod in closi* alliance 
with Irislnut‘n who rested on the superior strength of the English as 
-soldiers, and who at once began to recognize- their equal stnsigt-h as 
statesmen and as l ulers. Tliese aro the facts of history, and any public 
ifianwho, inourgi*eat pending struggle, uses any language whicli con¬ 
ceals—still more any language which reverses these facts—is guilty of 
a grave contempt against the Higli Court of 'frubh. They are no! open to 
qH«*stion as facts. Our Appellant says he has be<*n reading ‘‘a new book" 
on this Union problem, and he says it is ‘’ta book not of con¬ 
troversy, but of jilain narrative.” I })refer the older sources t»f 
authority to a ‘’new hook" written in the year 1888 by a niemln-r 
of J’arlianient who, though a Professor, is also. T fi*ar. a nieniher 
<»f the new I’arnellitc alliiince. It is veiy easy in what is called a 
‘‘ plain narrativeto i«Tvei*t history in the act of writing it. 
'Plae facts to* which I have now .adverted on the so-called 
conquest " of Ireland, do not rest on “the plain narrative" of .any 
one write}- who may compose that n.aiTativi' on the ])rinciplc on 
which a solicitor instructs counsel cm the facts ol his client’s case, 
(-’atholic and I’rotest.ant historians in abundance—English and Irish 
authors of every raidc and class in literarv authoritv—testifv to t.he 
facts on which we rely. “ Plain narrative,” i)rofesshig and even 
sincerely intentl^ug to he siu-h, in.ay convey ini]m‘Ssions not only 
eiTOJieoiis but directly the i-cvei-se of ti-nth. Our Appi'llant gives ns 
an exc»‘llent <-xani])le in the second page; of his Appeal. As tin- result 
of his study of tliis “new book,” he. speaks of England as one nation 
and Ireland as another nation in the same sense, difllerinir only in 
relative stre-ngth. I go to another book which is not 7icw, but coin- 
])aratively (dd—a book not written under the impulse of a burning 
question of iJai-t^' politics—j^i-t a book written by an euniesl .and 
passionate Trishinan—IVendergast's “ History of the Plantation of 
Ulster.” He has occasion to censure tlu; phrase wliich at one time 
was cun-ent among the mi.ved Anglo-Irish people of thi‘ P.ah;, as 
•applied to th(; jiative Irish population ontside tliat cliai-med circle of 
comparative peace and civilization—the phrase, namely, of.“ the Irisii 
Enemy.” It was a bitter phrase, no doubt, and one showing much 
antipathy, bnt it cannot be, taken more seriously, or be judged nion* 
severedy, than iminy hard phrases which were much moi*o dcsliberabily 
applied to thg Scottish Highlanders by their neighbours ontside tlie 
Grampians, and wMch found expi-ession even in Acts of l*arliamcnL 
It is in. rebuke of this ])hrasp that the Irish historian is led to give 
the following striking tc-stimony to a great hi.storical truth: 

“ Now the ‘ Irish enemy’ was no nation in the n)o<lern sense of the w<u-<l, 
lait a race divided into many nutions or ti-ibes, sepai-ately defending their 
i.inds from tlio English liarons in tlioii- imincJiate neighbourhood. There 
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lia«l boon no ancient national Government dispbrned, no national dynasty 
c)voithrown. Tlio Irish liad no national flag, nor any capital city as the 
metropolis of th(?ii' common country—nor any common aiiministration of 
tlie law; nor did they ever give a combined opposition to the English. The 
Knglish, coming in the name of the Pope, aided by the Irish Bishops, and ■ 
with a superior national organisation, which the Irish easily recognized, 
weiti accepted by the Irish. Neithei* King Henry II. nor King John ev^r 
fought a l»attle in Ireland.” * 

1’hosi* are tlu? simple facts; and they art? facts which ought to 
silitntso a good number of men who are now endeavouring, by a total i 
suppression of all tj^e traths which they involve, to destroy a Union < 
that was only too long delayed. 

lint onr Appellant's “plain narrative*’of Irish history is not yet 
exhausted. He continues it—in a breath—as having had substan¬ 
tially the same character thiough “ th e centuries.” Ho speaks here', 
apparently, of the period between 1190, the date of the Anglo-Norman 
advent, and 1688, the date of th(* Rovolniion under William of Orange*. 
There is indeed a sad continuity in the hist ory of those? centuries. But 
it is not e)f the kind alleged. This is a misrepresentation of hisloiy, 
Avliich is as errom?ous in its magnitude* sis it is compendious in its 
fesrm. Has lie ever read the history of thesse csenturies as Avritteii b}' 
rrishmcii themselves ? Has he ever wacled through the horrible 
jemruiil of the Irish Annals ? If lie lias, he must know that, the 
ilesti’uctive “ raids," ns he calls them, of the ]<]nglish^Crown were ft‘w 
iudee*d compaicd Avith the infinitely more de'structive raids of each- 
one of the many Irish “ nations ” against its neighbour. No European 
eountr\' has ever exhibited such a long course of unredeemed savag(*rA' 
us that of th(? Irish inter-tribal feuds and Avars. Mutual massacre 
and ilevastation Avas the one business of the Iia'CS of all the Irish clans. 
T’he only area of comparative peace and civilization Avas the Pale, over 
Avhieh English law more or less fitfully pivA'ailed. • The* poor natiA'e 
])opulation—such of them at least as Avere capable of any higher 
jispirations—longed to come under the protection of those institutions- 
which, as Prendergast admits, liad gained their recognition and homage 
as superior to their OAvn. The one great source of miseiy in Irisland' 
Avaa the incompletenc'ss of the English rule, and the wav in Avhich 
English and Anglo-Irish chiefs sank doAvn to the barbarous level oi’ tlie 
old and genuine customs of the Irish Cells. Has our Appellant ever 
read the history of Ulster? Does he know' that these nath'e Iri.‘<h 
chiefs invited against their own* Irish brethren the ijruel aid of 
the Scottish Helsideau Celts—then nearly as sav’tigc as themseb'es- 
—and that tlio country w as consta,ntly Avasted with fire and swoivl ? 
Does he know that English Viceroys tried often to save the natiA'e 
Irish families from their piratical attacks ? Does he know that the later 
Plantation of Ulster ” by James I., cruel as it may stmnd in our- 


* Frendergast, p. 28. 
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luoderu oars, wjis iiol oiio wliif nioro cruel, and was infinilelv- more 
Ivneficent in irsnltinia<o rosnlla, than the native “plantations” wliioli 
for ci'uturios had boon pe)*])etiinl—when one tribe was massacred ]jy 
another, and hs territory was seized and occii])ied by the victors ? 
Wht're is the love of truth wliicli is the pi’ofijssc'd guide even ol‘ the 
newest and most eiratic philosophies, when hisloiyis treated with such 
igimranci', or such forgetfulness, or sncli designed omissions? 

J ]»ass to another great histon'eal sid)ject on which the. truth, with 
all its lessons, is now constantly misrepresimted by the I’arnollite 
party. 1 refer to what is called the IVnal Laws. idea of religious 
persecution is so abhorrent to all our recently acquired ideas that wo 
have alim)St forgotten its history and its course. We think of religion 
as a matter of ])urely s])iritual Ixdief, having no direct' or at least no 
immediate bearing on civil rights, civil obligatitms, and civil duties. 
It does not seem to be even present to our minds that what men— 
almost all men'—meant by religion a very few generations ago, in¬ 
cluded everything that could i-ule and dispose of the ]ibi*rti(‘s and the 
lives of mcni. The claim of the ].atiii Church was a claim to be 


supnnue in all things. Heresy was rebellion. The State, and the 
Church, if not actually one. wen* at least in such close alliance that, 
their action was coincident, and tin* one eiifoix-ed by ])hysical tvraimv 
the spiritual intolerance of tlie other. J'lven the most private* and 
reasonable lib(*rlji of .opinion was r(*gai’dt*d as insulferable. 'J'Jiis was 
the universal habit of rnhid during tlie w'hole of the Middle Ages, and 
largely go^'erned o]jinion down almost to onr own time. For more 
than two eenturie.s—from tlie middle of th(? sixteenth to ])a.st tin* 
middle of tlie eighteenth centmy—all tin* Oomis and Gov<‘rnm(*nts in 
Eiiropi* which called lhi*msclves Calholic, wore in league to crush the 
Prot(*stants, and (*s])ecially the realm of England, as the liead 
and front of that offending. !Mcn and nations of the lh*forini*d faith 
had the best of all ri'asons for dir(*cling penal laws against those 
who were in a standing conspinicy to exterminate themselves. 
It is a gix)ss injn.stico to forget this,' and a shameful com])roniis(! 
'of the truth to conc(*al it. Least of all should eilucated men who 


pretend to be ])hilosophers, and who in their owti persons are assert¬ 
ing a liberty in biilief a,«d in disbelief, which they never could Jiave 
enjoyed under the old “ C-alholic ” system—^least of all should 
they write or speak in a spirit so blind fuid so unjust, A'et onr 
Appellant in pursuit of his “phiin nari’ativo ” seems to forget 
and cftHainly su|fprossf'S, on this gri*at Iiistorical question, noto- 
n'ous facts, of which he cannot possibly bo ignorant. Ife says 
that from the date of our own Revolution we begin with the penal 
laws. There is no allusion to the fact t hat the jnt*n w'ho condiicied 
tliat Revolution had tin? tocsin of St. Bartholomew still sounding in 
their ears. Mr. Harrison surely knows the trtsmi-udoiis effect which 
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tiu; lioci-ors of that night in J’aris and in Fi-ancc, long exeTcised, 
and justly (‘xercised, over the minds of men. He Surety knows how 
tliat dniadfiil knell had its lusting reverl)erations deepened and renewed 
by the then rc'cent Revocation of the Edict of Nantes—reminding all 
jiien that what was then understood to be the ‘‘ Catholic ” cause was 
being, and would continue to b(', prosecuted through violencfi, 
t.reacliery, and blood. They showed that no consideration for the 
value of even the noblest human life, still less for the value of human 
freedom, would staird in the way of the most ruthless and atrocious 
deeds. And if our^^^Apiiellant is too insular in ‘his sympathies to 
hc.'ir the sounds which in -those days W'cre tolling from across the 
English Channel, how comes it that he is deaf to thos(^ which 
came fi-om across the Irish Sea? Again, although not in expn'ss 
Avords, yet by a silence and oblivion which are as justly open to 
rebuke, he adopts that other aina/iirig myth of !Mr. Gladstone at the 
Noncoufoimist luncheon, that the Irish Catholics have, never shown 
any disposition to jvligious persecution against Protestants com- 
para.l)Io w'ith that which has been shown by Protestants against 
Irish Catholics. Has Mr. Harnson ever read Macaulay’s description 
of the doings of the Irish ]*arliamc‘nt in 1089, when the Catholics 
and tho native Irish w<'re sujjreme ? Does lie disjmte the facts ? 
Or, if hi' cannot do this, Avhy does he not advert to them? Can 
he possibly tloubt that the mixtui’e of cruelty'^ a^d A'iolcnci' with 
ti-ickeiy and deceit, whii-h is denounced by this historian-—himself 
a Celt—must have had a ponx'rful intluence on the counter peiial 
laws ? These followed, and ditl not precede, this instructive 
exhibition of the Catholic tempei*, and of the Catholic policy in 
those days. Tho penal laws were indeed detestable—judged in 
the liglit of our own times, and considered as. the instruments 
of men* religious persecution. Rnt they wei’e not this—historically. 
’Diey wu're not enacted in defence of tenets, but in defence of 

institutions. And those institutions w'ei’i' not mere ordinaiw laws 

•/ 

such as miglit be matters of common legislative discussion. I’hey 
wen* the fundamental institutions on Avhich all freedom restc'd, and 
on Avhich all that was dear to men depended. The jK'nal laws Avere 
not laniiched against Catholics because they iielicAvd in Transubstantia- 
tion, or because they' were accused of Avorehipping the Virgin Mary, or 
because they invokc'd the Saints—or even becansi* they ascribed 
infallibility to one Bishop as snpremo ovi‘r tljo Unii'ei’sal Church. 
They were subjected to penal laws because they Atere then in»a slnncl- 
ing conspiracy to snpjDress what they called lieresy, and as a moans of 
doing so to subvert the !Monarohy and the laAvs of England. AN'heii onr 
religion becomes political and revolutionaiy as regards ih'* society in 
AA'hich wo live, we must expect to see it dealt w'ith in the character 
Avhicli really belongs to it. Every political society has an inherent 
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riglit to draw tlic? lino beyond wbicb it will not allow questions of 
political change to be open questions among its own members. There 
was then—and there always will be—such a thing as treason against 
the rule to which wo owe obedience. The laws passi^d by the Irish 
Parliament of 3 GS9 were more purely and nakedly laws of religious 
]jtfrsocution than the Protestant penal code which was the natural 
and inevitable reaction. Self-defence and the determination to guard 
against the alliance between Irish rebels at home and the Catholic 
League abroad, w'ert; the real aims and spirit of the 3’rotestant penal 
code. This is clearly proved not only by the yircumstances of its 
enactment, but by the circumstances of its gradual relaxation. Some 
items of it, be it rememberc'd, still remain. From certain functions 
of the highest oixler in the State, Catholics are still by law excluded. 
We are apt to forget this survival, because practically it does not come 
under observation. But it is the only surviving witness to the 
indisputable hi^jtorical fact that political and social danger, and not 
merely religious dissent, were the evils aimed at in the prohibitions 
and punishments directed against the Komaii t^atholic Church. In 
exact proportion as these dangers became less really formidable— 
that is to say. in exact proportion as the Imperial Covernment bi'canu* 
more firmly established, and in proportion also as the old Catholic 
designs against England became less and lt‘ss the governing molivi^ 
of Continental politics—it became more and moiv <‘asy and natural, 
first, to abstain Yroni enforcing the penal laws, and then, gradually 
• to* relax or to repeal them. And when at last the tide of events 
had so far carrhid us past the rocks, that Catholics could even claim, 
with good hopes of success, to exercise the franchise, and to be 
eligible for seats in Parliament, the fonndation of those hopes rested 
entirely on the growing belicjf among Protestants that the old political 
danger had passed away. No mor<^ stnking proof of tliis propewition can 
be given thantht* memorable letter of Mr. I*ittto George III. in 1801, 
when after the Irish Union he urged upon his Sovereign the policy 
of w’hat had then come to be known under the namti of Catholic 
Emancipation. It is an admirable letter—calm, dignified, and cogent. 
But it is remarkabh? that there is not one woi’d in it which rests his 
plea on any abstract doctrine about religious toleration, or the right 
of all men to freedom in matters of belief. It is evident not only 
that ho knew the King’s mind to be inaccessible to any such 
argument, but that he himself attached no value to it. His 
argumeqf is entirely directed to remind the King of the political 
circumstances, and the political dangers, out of which the original 
exclusion of Catholics had arisen, and to the fact that the whole of 
these political conditions had absolutely passed away.* Not less 
remarkable is the fact that Edmund Bnrke, the greatest Irishman 
• Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt,” vol. iii.. Appendix, p. xxiii. 
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(‘xce])t Artliur Wi'Ucsley who has ever lived—severely as^lie denounced 
the penal code, did not seem to have regarded the exclusion of CatholicK 
“ from all offices in Church and State” as otherwise than “a just and 
necessary provision” So late as 1765, when expressly writing on the 
‘'J’o]jery Laws,”.he thus indicated an unchanged opinion that a politic§>l 
t'xclusion even so sweeping as this, continued to he needful in 
ihdeuco of political institutions which w*ould he imperilled hy con- 
(jcssion.* Ill reminding our passionate Appellant of all this, ‘1 do not 
s]ic;ak as a Protestant in the spirit of religious controversy. I am 
speaking solely in t.lie interests of political philosophy and of historic 
truth. We have all c<‘as(^d more or hjss completely to live under the 
iinpivssions which won' inseparable from the epoch of the Ileligious 
w’ai’B. I'or myself, I always desire to hear in mind that the Latin 
Church was, and still is, the only standai’d-hearer of (?hristian faith 
and hope among millions in the Catholic world. At this very moment 
its utterances are a lofty and just rebuke against those w'*ho subordinate 
the plainest dictates of honesty to the exigencies of a party contest. 

Our Appellant’s unfaithful dealing with the facts of history in the 
matter of th(^ penal laws stands, of course, in clos<* connection with an 
irrational use oven of the facts which ho selects as fitting for his 
pni’pose. He must know that, however odious the ascendency ” of 
one religion ” over another may seem to us now, the question then 
^vas not between the ascendency of one and the •equality of all. He 
must know that the only alternative then was hetAveeii one or other of 
two ascendencies—^the ascendency of the Catholic priesthood, and 
of the foreign Catholic Lc'ague, or the ascondf'ncy of Protestantism— 
of England and of English law as its sti'onghold in the world. He 
must know that as between these there can be no doubt at all that 
Ihe cause of Prote8tanti.sm, and of its ascendency, had within it ov(‘n 
for the moment, and still more absolutely for the future, the cause of 
human freedom. He must know that for generations both l>efore and 
aftcir onr Revolution and the Irish penal code, the Protestant party 
in tho world was the Liberal party—a name now so terribly mis¬ 
appropriated and misapplied. But even if he chooses to forget all 
this, and to treat the past in a sinrit the most narrow and un- 
pliilosophical, he has not the slightest justification in pretending 
that his view of the penal code has any bearing whatever on the 
questions at issue now*. The penal code is dead and buried, and we 
who support the Union have just* as little sympathy with religious 
disabilities as our Appellant has. When he and his coadjutors rant and 
rave about a sepultured past, and talk about the duty of “blushing 
about this, that, and the other, in the course of history, we know what 
he and his friends mean. It is very easy to be humble when the 
humility can be made useful as involring an unjust accusation against 
“ Edmund Burke on Irish Affairs " (Arnold), p. 13. 
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<mr polilieal oypom'nts. Tliis is llio whole secret, of the Aupflo-Pur- 
nellite “ blushes ” about Irish history. The rich colours of iiij^einious 
shame are put on like roug('—to cover the ugly wrinkles of ])erver1ecl 
facts, and the still uglier glare of spiteful glanc(‘s. 

^The same character belongs to our Appellant’s dealing with 
another great historical subject—^the fiscal legislation direch^d against 
Irish commerce and Irish manufacturing industries. This is another 
bulled ])ast—dead andburieil so far as we Unionists arcs conconied. In 
my opinion the restrictive laws wliich wore* animated by the sjiiril- f»f 
commercial jealousy and exclusiveness, wc'rc' in sonid points of view, more 
odious, and leas d(^fenaiblo, than the laws of religicius disability, which 
were animated chiiifly by the fear of real and most tremendous political 
dangers. But here, again, the narrow and partisan view of historical 
fact comes in to present its conspicuous contrast with philosophical 
[iretensions. The laws repressive of Irish industry were foundt*d on 
the doctrines of Protection. But those doctriiu's were universal at 
that time, and are largely prevalent over the whole world in our own 
day. The spirit of commercial exclusiveness iind of mutual jealousy 
dominated every country,—every individual municipality,— eveiy 
individual trade. The working-classes were as full of it as the ebiss 
of capitalists in every branch of industry. In Scotland the “ liber! ies 
of o\'ery Iloyal Burgh meant its liberty to suppress the freedom of 
trade in every other -rising town wit bin some* widt‘ circle of adjacent 
CQuntiy. Within each Burgh the “ libei-tiesof every Guild meant, 
its ]Jower to deprive every outsider of his freedom to exorcise bis skill 
ill his own craft. The English h^gislat ion against Irish commerce; and 

manufactures was exactly the same thing in principle—only ai>plied on 
a larger scale. It was most unjust and most injurious, but. it was 
unjust only because of universal right.s which no man then acknowledgi'd; 
and it was injurious only because of a long chain of evil consequences 
which no man then had the clear-sightedness or the wit tp sim;. It 
is ridiculous to talk of it as having ..been then an offence against 
admitt(;d duties and consecrated obligations. Hero therefore, again, 
we have to remind our Appellant that he had better wipe off his painted 
blushes. We in Scotland had once bitter cause to bo angry with the 
spirit of commercial jealousy exhibited by the English 1’a.rliainent. 
Nothing could be worse than the conduct of that body towards ns in 
the famous Darien scheme—vhen a deliberate attempt was made to 
destroy and Starve;, a whole colony of Scotchmen for no other reason 
than t£at they had tried to found a commercial settlement on one of 
the natural highways bctn'cen the Old and the New Worlds. But 
we are not such fools as to talk of that now as a living grievance. 
And even at the time when a just and a passionate resentment had 
t aken hold;, of our people, the “ wisdom of our ancestors ” diverted 
their action into a better line. They saw that political Union was the only 
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offectiital remedy for commercial enmity; and whilst in the vciy ae-l 
of preparing for the dread contingency of complete st‘paration and of 
actufil war, they prosecuted that other more sacred cause, and won it. 
Under any circumstances it would he irrational to appeal to us wlio 
desin*. to pr(?ser\e the l(?gislative Union with Ireland, upon the ground 
of remorse for a commercial policy -which has been long abandoned. 
Bn(. it becomes something very like hypocrisy when we know—because 
it has been openly avowed—that some—at least partial—return to that 
policy in the adoption of l^otective duties, is one of the aims and 
objects of the Irish Separatists. In the face of this well-known fact, 
it really seeius as if audacity could no further go than to plead the 
cause of commercial freedom as one of the pleas open to the Anglo- 
Uamellites. 

^Ir. Harrison ni*xt plunges into an abyss in which it is veiy ])lain 
that h(^ has no wings to sustain his flight. The darkness of profound 
ignorfince on the most elementary facts of rural economy, envclo])s 
his incoherent, utterances on what is called tho Irish Agrarian Question. 
There is no fiction more widely prevalent, and none more demonstra- 
livf'ly at variance with historic fact, than that the povei’ty of Irish 
tenant sin certain largo distiicts of that country, is due or can be traced 
to the action of the English GJovemment, or to the introduction of 
what is called tho English system of land tenure. Evcirythiiig that 
is p(‘culiar iu Ireland, and eveiythijig that is the qpuse of i)ov#ty, 
idleness, and ignorsmee in its agricultural condition, is, on the contraiw, 
tlio direct consequence of the persistent survival of old Celtic usages, 
and of unrefonned native systems of occiqialion. This is \'aguc‘ly 
indicated hy the W(dl-known fact that comparative comfort prevsiils, 
and has long prevailed, in all those parts of Ireland whkh were earlic>st 
settled under English law, and under the mixed races which were 
“ planted” there, and at a later period in the North. Under the native 
system the cultivating classes were absolutely at ilu^ disposal of the 
chiefs. 'I'd these Iheywere liable to pay, not any fixed rent whatever, hut 
a multitude of services and exactions of which one (‘ssential character’ 
was that they were incapable of any definition, and were conse(picu1 ly* 
without any limit. The? whole time and the whole substance? of iho.s(? 
classes -were liable to be exhaust<;d under ^ multitud(‘ of barbaix)iis 
(’xactions, each resting on some old barbarous custom, >vith names and 
dcisignations as barbarous as themselves. The one excnsi? for these 
was to be found in the fact that’for centuries the cultivatm’s of the 
soil depended for their very lives on the protectfon and autirority of 
l.he chiefs under whom they held. Constant ravage’s and fre((iieut mas¬ 
sacres accompanied the vicissitudes of inter-tribal wars. Tin* defeat 
of a chief meant the devastation of his country, tho burning of tho 
hovels in which his people lived, and the seizure of the catt le- w’hich 
were their chief subsistence. A weak chief mean I a defenceless 
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people. Tlie voF}' utmost winch a strong cliief could possibly- exact, 
was therefore'nothing moro than a cheap insurance against the loss 
of all. Hence came the well-known Irish proverb as expressive of the 
condition of the Irish tenant—a condition under wliieh, as Pronder- 
gast tells us, they were ‘‘eaten out of house and home”* and 
coojld only cry—“ Spend me, but defend me.” No part, of 
that, system Avas the fault of the English Government—except, 
indeed, in so far as that Government was to blame for not com¬ 
pleting the conquest of Ireland, and for not insisting on the universal 
authority of the civilized English law. There .was nothing what¬ 
ever in that law which was incougraous or incompatible with the 
eai’ly history and the one essential principle, which underlay the. 
Irish customs. Nowhen* in Europe during all the Middle Ages cf)uld 
any man, or any little group of men, assert its right to the exclusive 
use of any given area of land, unltjss they held that right from some¬ 
body who could (*nsure and defend thmu in the peact^ful enjoyment of 
it. This is the r«*ason and the cause of the rise of the system which 
came to be known as feudal. All the Celtic customs were founded on 
it, as mucii as the customs of the Anglo-Saxons and this Normans, 
'fhe only dift»*rence Avas that among the Irish Celts this system con- 
tinin'd to exist in its rudest and most archaic form—unregulated, 
unrestrained—in-A'er getting compacted and cemented by the spirit of 
dt'fiflition, of limitation, of oi’dcr, and of law. Yet before tlie coming 
of the AngJo-Norniuns the Irish kinglets, under tlu* intlueuce of tins 
clt’rgy, had just begun to imitate the defined and written chart.ers 
under Avliicli tin* possi'ssion—that is, the right to exclusivt* use—of 
land, had for some time bc*en conv6*y(’d in England, by those Aivho had 
the power and the right to do so. The anai'chical state of Ireland outside 
tlu‘ Pale preA'entefl the due development of this procc‘ss. Tho chiefs 
disliked dt>finitions which always of necessity bring limitations with 
them. Unri'straihed power Avas Avhat they enjoyed, as it was indeed a 
ni'cessity of the sjivage lives they led. Anglo-Normans themselves 
becoming Irish chiefs, and leading the. same life, sank to their level, 
and rovc“.ll(‘d in the survival and pi'rpetuation of the old Irish customs. 

Precisely analogous results arose for a short time in Scotland. That 
country had inde.«;d, at a comparative* early time, made itself a nation 
in the strictest sj*nse of the* Avord. It had a central Goveniment—a 
national throne—and a people! conscious, as one whole, of its national 
(‘xistence. it ,was never subdued by‘ni‘ms, but it was subdued under 
the dominion of ont« growing and improving system of laAV and of 
uniAnTsal jurisdiction. .Yet even there a portion of the country 
lingered long under Celtic customs very like the Irish, and under the 
attractions they prosented to Scoto-Norman chiefs, some of these sons 
of a stronger blood and of a higher civilization, sank to such a level, that 

* “ Cromwellian Settlement,” p. 14. 
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ono of'them of tlie highest lineage and related to the House of llruc(% 
re,ceived and well deserved the title of the ** Wolf of Hadenoch.*’ 
Fortunately for Scotland, the steady current of events drov'e back the 
rud(? usages of the (leltic clans into the remotest and most 
inaccessible Highlands and Islands, in which, howevei*, they long 
held their ground,' and have hrft surviving, even to the present 
day, the insupt‘rable and abounding sources of chronic poverty, 
and of occasional distress. The same conditions prevailing over a 
much larger area in Ireland are due not to anything that came 
from ^England, but, on the contrary, are entirely due to the passive 
resistance offered by the native Irish system to the salutary ponetra- 
fion of “ gentler manners—^purcjr laws,” which have long come, to 
prevail in England. One great reform, in particular, had long been 
urged and pressed upon them—a reform resting upon a principle of 
enormous importance to the security of the cultivating classes and to 
the progress of industiy—the reform, namely, of substituting a definite 
and fixed rent for services, and dues which wero indefinite and un¬ 
measured. The sentimental admiration of Oiistoru as distinguished 
from Law, may bo intelligent or it may be foolish. Historically, 
archaic usages are of the highest interest, and a certain poetic feeling 
for Ihem is as natural and as harmless as the poetic feeling which 
attaches to all the vistas which open into the early conditiotjji of 
human society. But customs are only safe from intolerable corruption 
wlitui they are sifted and tested in the growing light of reason, aijd 
when they are counted worthy of consecration in the civilized forms of 
acknowledged obligation. They are, as it were, the matrix or the 
mother-liquor in which, and out of which, come those perfect and shin¬ 
ing crystals—^the settled forms of jurisprudence and of law. Unless 
these are developed, there is evolution of another kind—the evolution of 
disintegration—of corruption and decay. Henry VIII., in a memo¬ 
rable letter to the Earl of Surrey, his Deputy in Ireland, touched this 
point with that instinctive statesmanship which was bom with all our 
grciator Sovereigns. Looking at the condition of Ireland in his time 
as the result of slovenly usages, and of traditional habits which had 
never been reduced to any kind of order—and which therefore had 
degenerated from bad to worae—he declared’that his great object was 
not BO much to force upon the Irish any special laws of England, as 
to insist that they must recognize the necessity of living accoiding lo 
■“ some law ”—whatever it might be. This does not «eem to have 
been said in bitter irony, but to have expressed in'words of truth and 
soberness the irresistible impression conveyed by the chronic chaos 
produced in Ireland by the ruinous usages of her people. 

Our Appellant does not seem to have an inkling of this historic fact 
and the key which it supplies to all the puzzles of the Irish problem 
is a key which lies idle in his groping hands. He scolds about the 
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p*iial laws, and yet lie neT»*r alludes to the fact, and probably does not 
it—that Ihe evil operation of one of them was this—that ili gave 
free scope to one of the worst of Irish customs, and led to its indefinitti 
extension over a largo part, of Ireland. One of the most destructive 
blows aimed at Catholic landow'uers was the abobtiou in their case of 
file Euglish law of primogeniture, and the application to them of the 
oldest and rudest Celtic customs of their Irish fathtws—the division 
among all the male children. This had been pointed out by Sir John 
Davis, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, as one of th(‘ most ruinous of 
Irish usages, leading to interminable subdivisions, and to the bresiking 
down of femilies. But this was the very object aimed at as regarded the 
Catholic families of iiilluence and of i>owcr. It is instructive, therefore, 
to observe that it was aimed at by means of throwing them back on 
the old native customs of their country, and by deprivuig them of 
the benefits of the laws and customs of England. Exactly the same 
oxiilanatiou applies to the effect of another of the penal laws aimed at ^ 
Cathobes—one of which has justly been condemned as in itself among 
the mostcmel and unjust. This was thc^ law wliicli ])rohibited Catholics 
fi-om holding long or beneficial leases. Hero again the olivions ten¬ 
dency and effect of this was simply to iierjietuate or ])rolong the native 
system of tenures, indefinite both as to time and as to the amount, 
of rent or duos. Tlu'i lease's which could not be legally held by 
Cafliolics were gjveiij sometimes only nominally, to I’rotestauts, andtho 
lands wore again indefinitely subdivided to Catholic tenants-at-wi 11. It. 
may perhaps be questioned, however, after all whether the penal code 
in these matters was ever so practically enforced, or so long main¬ 
tained, as to have had any effect compared with the effect ol’ the 
jiatural imiwovideuce of the uneducated Irish, and of the operatioJi 
of economic causes, with which neither tho English Covernmont nor 
t he Irish Parliament had anything to do. One of these economic causes 
lay in the natural fecundity of the iieople, which led to an enormous 
increase in their numhei-s when inter-tribal wars had ceased, when 
inoculation had arrested the periodic deVastationsof the small-pox, and 
■when, above all, tlio potato bad been establisbed as ihe main food of 
llio great body of tlio rural population. 

Among tJie items of, chaigo against tlie Union brought by Mr. 
Harrison none is more absolutely irrelevant than that of “ over- 
]X)pulation,” and of the “ enormous rise of rents under competition ” 
(p. 773). Neither the Irish I’arliament nor the United Parliament had 
the smallest power'to stop the breeding of Irishmen. The rise of rents 
under competition is an automatic process which no law can prevent. 
Directly or indirectly, demand regulates the price of everything, and 
amongst other things the price of ihe hire of land is the most imme¬ 
diately and the most necessarily affected by an increase in the numbers 
of those wdio seek to lure it. All attempts to prevent this effect are 
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futile, and all attempts to conceal it can be due to nothing but 
ignorance or ini}iosture. Our Appellant quotes with horror certain 
cases where the hire of land was put up to auction. It is quite certain 
that landowners very seldom do this, and that as regards farms of a 
class in which select ion is important, it is a very ujiwise thing for any 
landowner to do. But ho forgets that, as regards land cut up into 
small ])alch('s and cultivated by a people standing on nearly a dead-level 
of poverty and of ignorance, ox)on competition is at least fair in this 
respect—^that it gives an (jqual chance to all—^to the most skilful 
and industrious iu production, if these virtues aro to be etmouraged— 
oi’ even to the most necessitous, if this qualification is to bo chosen 
as the basis of agricultural occupation. If five or ten men arc? 
competing for a bit of land when only one can have? it, either foui- 
mi*ji or nine men must be? disappointed, and they may think, and 
ofleii will think, that sedection is only favouritism. Is Mr. Harrison 
aware that, even iji the case of land held by tenants of a sup'rior 
class in Scotland, w'hen that land is held in ownei’ship by towns or 
Boyal Burghs, they an? compelled by law to test the value of the 
property by open competition ? Does he? know that as an historical 
fact the altejTiative of selection was found to cmd in favouritism and 
in jobbery ? Prolmbly he knows nothing of this, because the law and 
histojy of inral economy are as unknown as Sanskrit, to flic* vast 
majority of men who now assume to talk and to write about them. 
But there? is oue ftmt of whicli Mr. Harrison ctm 'hardly be ignoi'aiit, 
and tliat is tlie custom of Irish tenants as distinguished from the 
custom of Irish landovcTiers. He must know that when Irish tenants 

have? themselves aiiv laud to let on hire to other Irishmen who have 

•/ 

no land, they always do let it at the veny liighest rate? tliey can 
command. Land let to the? meiv. labourer in vrliat is called “ conacre ” 
is always Jet to tlie? lughost bidder; and ho has only to look into 
any Irish newspaper at certain seasons of tho year, to see? the 
adveitise?ments of land to be? let for tho raising of a single crop, 
and to sec, tex), notices of tho ejnorinous rates at which these lettings 
art? clfe?ct,cd. Perhaps he knows so little on these subjects as not to 
have noticed eve*n this prominent fact in the economy of Ireland. 
But 8ure?ly there is at least one other fact bearing on this subject of 
open competition, w hich can hardly have escaped his observation. It 
was one of tho established customs on most estates in Ireland— 
whei'e the sale of tenant-right ^ was allowed at all—^to limit or 
restrict the prices chargod by outgoing tenants Jto those who suc- 
ce(?dod them in the farm. The object of this restriction was to 
mitigate and soften the extreme results of competition in often 
saddling the new tenant with an exorbitant sum to be jjaid upon 
his entry, which sura, very often also, was of necessity very dearly bor¬ 
rowed. Does Mr. Harrison know, or has he forgotten, that the 
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most salient feature of liis leader’s Laud Act of 1881 was to sweej^ 
away tiiis custom of Hraitation, and expressly to stimulate and encourage 
all tenants 1o get as much as they could possibly screw out of tlieii- 
successors under tlie fiercest competition of whatever land-hunger 
may exist in Ii’eland 'i 

- Then, again, what is the relevancy of reproaching the Union with 
Irish famines ? Does he not know that in Scotland too, before her 
Union, and before an improved agriculture had begun, scarcities and 
ramines were constantly recurring, and that even in oim own time they 
still occasionally afflict the only part of Scotland where a system of 
holding, and where practices of agriculture akin to the Irish, are linger¬ 
ing as the wasteful survivor’s of the wasteful ages ? Not until our 
Union had opened out the channtds of a united commerce—^uot until the 
power of ownership had been brf)ughi to bear upon the improvement 
of land, and upon the breaking up of primitive systems of occupation— 
were famines .banished, and a comfortable tenantry established on the 
soil. Our Appellant, too, is probably ignorant that if there is any 
special exhaustion of tho soil in Ireland, this is wholly due to an 
iucrtidibly barbarous custom of Irish tenants, in which they poi’sisted, 
against all th(^ ])Ower of Irish landowners and of Irish Parliaments— 
the custom of ‘’burning tho laud” in order to stimulate pi’oduclion 
by the most wasteful of all I’xpcdients, All the nutritive eleme.nts in 
the soil were thus liabitually ‘‘ used up ” in a few seasons, aft»'r 
which it was reduced to comparative sterility. So late and long was 
tihis custom n^tained, that a living witness has recorded how, when a 
lK>y, he used to s(*e the wdioh! liorizon in a ruddy glow from th(‘ 
extensive land-burnings of th(‘. Irish peasantry—^in haste to secure 
exorbitant prices for wheat or for potatoes. So far as tho great famim* 
of 181G-7 is concerned, it was purely the result of Irish habits— 
the sole dependence on the potato—and when it did occur, tho exer¬ 
tions of tho British people wore as active and as generous as they 
could well b(\ 

Not less thoughtless is Mr. TIarrisoa’s allusion to the neglected 
.duties of ownership among the Irish proprietors of land. 1 agree 
heartily in tlie doctrine that “ property has its duties as well as its 
I’ights.” But one of tlie most fundamental of those duties is to see 
1.0 the improvement of agriculture by the selection of tenants pos¬ 
sessing, in various degrees, industry, capital, and skill. This duty 
had, again, long been impeded by ^e pei-sistence of the ignorant and 
primitive usages of the Irish population, and by the extreme difficulty 
of inti’oducing even tho smallest amelioration in these. But this 
process was proceeding gradually—and subsequent to the famine was 
]irocecding fast, when it was suddenly and violently stopped by the 
Act of 1881. Duties must cease when the power to perform them is 
destroyed. Not one of the powers upon which agricultural improve- 
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ment depends, has been left to the owner. Every man of a pauperized 
tenantry is rooted, by an indiscriminate law, in the sofl. he wastes. 
Mr. Harrison evidently thinks that the only duty of an owner is to 
give alms in the form of abated rente—abatements which, if required 
at all, in the vast majdinty of cases are required only because of a 
wretched husbandry, which is to be perpetuated by eleemosynary 
exemptions from the ordinary inducements and necessities of all 
industrial life. 

And this brings me to a new and a very wonderful discovery of Mr. 
Harrison's in the fields of economic principle. Ho assumes, as a self- 
evident proposition, that no man ought to pay anything at all for the 
exclusive possession' of any bit or area of land, unless it affords him, 
fi*om its own produce, the full means of living, without any other 
resource, and a surplus besides. ‘ Up to what scale of living and expen¬ 
diture this universal exemption from any rent is asserted, is not ex- 
])lained, and probably this little point of detail has not been completely 
thought out by our Appellant. Neither is it explained how' far bad 
cultivation is to be admitted as a cause of that insufficiency in produce 
which ought to be|^oounted as entitling to exemption. Rents abated in 
proportion to the “Three I’s,” Ignorance, Idleness, and Impecuniosity— 
this is indeed a marvellous prescription for the improvement of a conntrj'. 
But those are, perhaps, not material points whsn we are dealing with a 
principle of such tremendous sweep. In the first place it is a principle 
which would exclude all gardens and all allotments from the payment 
of i*ent. These never do afford, and are never expected to afibrd* 
subsistence, except as an adjunct, an assistance, to the total living 
which is earned by some other kind of labour or exertion. But this 
is not all that would follow from Mr. Harrison’s wonderful idea that 
no rent is evt r to be paid for the exclusive possession of what is 
commonly called “ accommodation land.” Ground wiiich is thus 
occupied, simply and solely as affording a point of r^idence and of 
shelter, comes under the fire of Mr. Harrison's new law of a right to 
gratuitous holding. But this is the essential character of all house 
tenancies, and especially of almost all land devoted to the lodging of 
the poor. Such land never does afford them any produce whatever on 
which they can live, and therefore, I suppose, it ought to be held 
free of rent. Probably Mr. Harrison does not mean this. But if he 
does not, very curious anomalies will arise. Working-men in 
England and in Scotiand who hava nothing but a sheltey—and very 
often a very bad shelter—say one or two poor rooms in a housa—will 
pay from ils. to 4s. a week for that shelter, and must depend for 
their living entirely on extraneous resources, whilst the more fortunate 
Irish tenant will hold, for nothing, a small farm which may afford him, 
in addition to a shelter and a home, subsistence in the form of 
potatoes and milk, and other produce, for, at the very least, one-half 
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tlie year, and perhaps for tlu' whole year—^besides the opportunity it 
adbrds him of leaviu" his family in a home which they think 
comfortable, while ho earns good wages elsewhere. Nothing can be 
more certain Ihaix that such tenants, holding gratuitously, would be 
in the strictest sense of the word a privileged cl&s. In saying this 
I-am not using the word privilege in any loose and in'ational sense, such 
as that in which it is sometimes now applied to the possession of any 
pi-operfy. I am using it in the definite sense of a special exemption 
from tho common obligations which lie on all men. Such would be the 
position pf a class exempted by law from paying anything at all 
for a kind of possession for which other men would eagerly ofler 
to pay certainly as much as and generally a great deal more than, the 
Irish tenant does actually pay now. Two shillings a week, which 

is less than most artisans pay for a mere shelter in England, is 

104s. or £5 4s. a year: whilst an enormous number of the tenantry 

in Ireland posgess for £4, and even for £2, areas of land which, 

even under the most slovenly cultivation, yield them not only shelter, 
but also food, for at least some great poition of the year. 

Yet it is against this most favourable and exceptionally low scale 
of rent that our Appellant lets loose all his rich vocabulary of denun¬ 
ciatory epithets. They seem to flow from his pen as the bullets come 
from the muzzle of a Maxim gun—not certainly as an “ arm of pre¬ 
cision ” in any sense—but as a thrower of missiles to enormous distances 
by the mechanic&l turning of a handle, like the handle of a hurdy- 
gurdy. If this declamatory shower has any defirdte end or aim at all, 
it aims at somo new law which I suppose is most appropriately to be 
passed by an Irish Parliament, enacting that as regards the whole of 
the poorer tenants of land in Ireland—^who are the most ignorant and 
the worst cultivators of all—the “ fair rent ” to be fixed for them is to 
be no rent at all.’ They are to “ hold ” for nothing an exclusive right 
of occupation, fcTr which all their still poorer neighbours would eagerly 
offer some definite portion—say one-third or one-fifth—of the pro¬ 
duce. Moreover, the benefit of this - vast dole of indiscriminate 
.charity, taken out of the lawful ownership of men to whom the laws 
have given it for many centuries, is to be given as a strict entail, 
limited to and settled on existing holders only—so that all others 
equally poor who may henceforward desire to get these holdings, 
are to be expressly told that they can only acquire them at the very 
highest rates of price which the fiercest competition con command. 
Possibly some former acts of Irish confiscation, both those perpetrated 
by tribes upon each other, and the entailer number perpetrated by 
outsidera upon them, may have been os violent and as unjust. But 
assuredly not one of them has been so foolish and improvident. Such 
a plan seems as it were a special and patent contrivance for covering 
the larger part of Ireland with a pauperized population, sunk in the 
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Lopclesa abyss of overflowing numbers, all of them over head and ears 
in debt to th® “ Gombeen man.” There is, however, one security against 
the adoption of such a plan even by an Iridi Parliament free to deal with 
all property as it li^es. Oiir Appellant does not seem to know, or to 
recollect, that the rents which most offend against his new canon, are ^e 
rents which are received by Irish tenants even more than those received 
by Irish landowners. Conacre rents are the only really exorbitant 
rents in Ireland, and these are the rents secured by Irish tenants 
from their poorer neighbours in subletting patches of their farm 
for potatoes or for com. The produce of these patches' is never 
the whole subsistence of the cottier, but only an item in it which 
he must supplement by labour. Our Appellant’s ignorance of 
these facts does indeed seem to be profound: but I fear it is 
by no means phenomenal. It is an ignorance widely prevalent, 
■and it is the grand foundation of the unfathomable gullibility of the 
British public on the whole subject of Irish rents. * He had bctt(sr 
turn to the evidence taken by the Devon Oommi^ion—^that grand re¬ 
pertory of pre-famine facts in Ireland. It has been much searched of 
late by men who seize on the most superficial symptoms of Irish disease, 
and then flaunt them in our faces as if they had found the deeper 
causes. Let our Appellant look, as an example, at one typical case in 
which it appeared that a landlord. Lord Lorton, used to let his land 
at from 25s. to 27s. per acre; whilst his Irish tenant used to re-let it 
at from £8 to £13 per acre to the landless cottiers around. An Irish 
Parliament, mainly representing such tenants would be chary of our 
Appellant’s new creed that all such sub-rents ^should be abolished. 
Nor should I be disposed to blame such a Parliament for refusing so 
to do. Self-interest might be their motive for leaving conacre rents 
alone. But in this case, as in mmiy others, the self-interest of some 
men represents the ultimate interests of all. The rents which poor 
men offer for conacre are measured by the number of other poor 
men who are all eager to get it. And the number of such men is 
the measure of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence. 
That is to say, these rents are the index of certain facts—^just as 
the gauge of a steam-boiler is the index and measure of the pressure 
cxerbid by the steam. What should we l^ink of the wisdom of an 
engineer who should alter and falsify that gauge, and should think 
this tampering with the indes; a remedy for the dangerous p^essur(^ 
indicated thereby ? And yet sfich an engineer, foolidh as he would 
be, would be much less foolish than the man wfio artificial!)^ lowers 
the price of anything. The falsification of a steam-gauge could, in 
itself at least, have no tendency to aggravate the pressure. But the 
falsification of the price-gauge has a direct and inevitable effect in in¬ 
creasing the pressure which it tries to hide and pretends to diminish. 
It gives an artificial encouragement to breeding, and to a lower and 
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low't'r standard of life. Yet this is tlie agrarian policy to which our 
Appellant points. 

The real secret of all our Appellant's farrago of violent language 
against rents and “ Plnglish land laws ” in Ireland, is to be traced 
mainly to 1 wo sources : lirst, to complete ignorance of rural affairs in 
tla'fr actual as well ns in their historical facts, causes, and cflocts; 
and secondly, to the deceptive influence of bookish d(;finitions in what 
is callc'd flic science of political economy. That overflowing fountain 
of all false i*easouing—^imperfect or erroneous analysis—^is the source of 
all these bitter words. He has got hold of the phrase “ economic rent,” 
meaning thwcby some theoretic definition of rent—Hicardo’s, or some 
other—as it is regulated, in amount, under certain conditions. Finding 
many rents in Ireland—as he vrill find innumerable rents all over the 
AV'orld—which do not come under this definition, he rages against them as 
illegitimate*. He forgets that the definitions of science must be made to 
correspond with the facts of Nature, and not vkc versd ,—^that the facts 
of Nature are to bt* squared with theoretical definitions. He forgets that 
the results of conduct to which men are led by the desire of possessing 
anything which they can’t get without some sacrifice or some exertion, 
art! results which belong to the great category of natural facts. Kent 
is the price of hire. And the thing hired, in the case of land, is the 
right of exclusive use. For this they will give, and ought to 
give, w’hatever price any average number of their neighbours will be 
equally willing and glad to ofi'er. To give this right to the poorest 
and*the most incompetent, for nothing, and to confer upon them tlte 
further right to sell it to others at prices determined by competition, 
is a mixture of intellectual confusions, and of practical follies, 
which it is astouishing indeed to find in the writings of any educated 
man. 

I am not quite sure that I have any right to attribute this mass 
of fallacies to the Anglo-I*amellite leaders. They use, or they listen 
complacently to, the same sort of language. But most of them seem 
to have very hazy notions as to what it really means. They have not 
cxjmmitted themselves as yet to doctrines so flimsy in their logical 
texture, so sweeping in their confiscatory operation, and so inevitably 
ruinous in their economic, issues. Parliament has already, indeed, 
been induced to set up a tribunal with powers so absolute that probably 
it might adopt these amazing fallacies, or any other, as the basis of its 
decisions. Bui* this was certainly pot* expected, or intended, by those 
who framed the Lalld Act of 1881. On the contrary, the Tiand 
Court has been filing thousands of “fair rents” in cases where 
our Appellant declares with passion that no rent whatever should be 
considered due ; and I can only presume that he places Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1881 among the “blind, ignorant, and impatient struggles” 
towards a bettor state of things in Ireland, which have marked, as he 
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* says,* the last forty years of our united eiforts. In this estimate of 
the Act of 1881, I am individually inclined to agree with him— 
although upon other grounds and for very diflferent reasons. 

But there is another amassing fallacy adopted by our Appellant, 
which, I am sorry to say, has certainly been adopted idso by the Anglo- 
I’arnellite leaders—a fallacy which involves moral, and not merely 
economic, truth. This is the confusion between combinations among 
working-men to raise the price of their own labour, and combinations 
between occupiers of land to seize and appropriate the properly of 
others. The right of all men to withhold what belongs absolutely 
and exclusively to themselves—namely, their own labour—until they can 
get for it such higher value as may be thus obtained, is, in my opinion, 
an indefeasible right, the exercise of which may often be unwise or 
inex])edient, but which can never be immoral or dishonest. But the 
claim to withhold from others any property, or share of property, which 
belongs to them, and of which we hsive got tempcfrary possession, 
is a claim wholly different in its nature, 'and is a claim as 
obviously tainted with the vices both of violence and of fraud. It is 
an insult to the Trades’ Unions of our working-classes to compare 
them with the supporters of the Plan of Campaign. The Trades’ 
Unions deal with an article, or a power, which belongs absolutcdy to 
those who combine to raise its value. The planners of the campaign 
in Ireland deal with property which does not. belpng exclusively to 
themselves, and they combine to rob others of the share to which they 
have a right. Immoral as this would be under any conditions, it is still 
more obviously immoral when they have the benefit of a Court set uj) 
on purpose to protect the share which may justly be claimed by them. 

This is an example of tho kind of advocacy which justifies Lord 
Hartington when he says that our resistance to Parnellite Liberalism 
is the cause of truth and honour. The confounding of clear and 
obvious moral distinctions between truth and untruth—^between in¬ 
nocent and vicious actions—^by the grouping them together under 
ambiguous words—^is, in our’opinion, oneof the highest crimes against 
society. Its foundations rest altogether on the clear x>erception, and 
on the honest maintenance of all such distinctions: and the most far- 
reaching immorality of which, as public men, we can be guilty, is 
that by which, through such ambiguities and confusions, we debauch 
opinion, and quibble away the Decalogue. 

There are other grounds—-many, only too many—on which we must 
keep up a protest against the Pamellite Liberals* as politicians whose 
conduct has been, and is, obliquitous. It may well be said of leadei’- 
ship as well as of property that it ‘‘ has its duties as well as its 
rights.” One of these rights, I fully admit, is to change a course 
when conviction of error comes. But such change must be candid, 
open, and, above all things, just and modest towards those whose 
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principles and opinions remain unchanged. Manj clergy of th& 
Anglican Church have, within my own recollection, gone over to the 
communion and seivice of the Church of Home. That change must have 
come on slowly and by degrees; and some of those over whom it came 
have gone on ministering in the Church of thdr early vows to the 
ladt moment, when they had to announce “ conversion.” Such men 
have often been accused of consdous dishonesty. This judgment is, 
in my opinion, always harsh, and has certainly very often been unjust. 
In the most painful and trying of all positions—with opinions 
gradually shaken and affections gradually estranged—with eyes look¬ 
ing vacantly on our English landscapes—^but with an inward gaze 
wandering always to the Seven Hills which are far away—they came 
suddenly, at last, to feel that the strain could bo endured no longer. 
But I think it can bo said with-truth of all these men—certainly of 
most of them—that they have never reviled those with whom they 
had long served*, nor grossly misrepresented the doctrines which they 
had held and had preached iu common. A sense of justice', and a 
sense of truth, have alike saved them from such a course—equally 
repugnant as it would have been to both of these, and equally un¬ 
congenial with that sensitiveness—even if it bo an infirmity—of 
conscience, which is the only high and worthy element in such 
conversions. Just the reverse of all this has been the coiiducl. of 
the Parnellite Liberals. When they were among our leaders they rested 
their opposition to Parnellism largely on moral grounds—on axioms 
of justice and of duty—asserted over and over again in every form 
of writing, of conduct, and of speech. They denounced silence about 
epidemic lawlessness and crimes as involving virtual complicity. They 
denounced tiying to lead men by their “ covetous desires.” Th(*y 
denounced newspaper articles which immediately preceded atrocious 
crimes ; they told us they counted it an honour to he exposed— 
iu defence of virtuous and brave men—to the attacks of Irish 
members in the House of Commons. They described the conduct 
of these members, in a sketch drawn fr6m the life, and to the life, 
in terms which I will not here repeat, lest it should be thought 
too relevant to a matter under judicial investigation. As admini¬ 
strators they asserted the^duty of upholding the law, and denied that 
the epithet of coercion could be applied to the means needed to enforce 
justice, and to defend individual freedom. Suddenly, when forty-fivo 
additional mei^bers were added to the Parnellite party, these leadera 
turned down the hblm—hauled down their colours, and announced 
conversion. And now they are denying everything they did, saying 
the exact opposite of everything they said before, and spreading demon¬ 
strable calumnies against their former associates and friends. 

But Biis is not all. They have attempted to remodel the British 
Constitution; and in the attempt they have shown great disin- 
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genuousness as well as great incompetence. This last is not sur¬ 
prising. No British statesman has ever had such a work to do. 
All our advances have been single stops in the development of one 
great, continuous and organic growth. They produced a plan which 
broke down the moment it was propounded—not in mere “ details,” 
as our Appellant pretends—^but in the deepest and most funda¬ 
mental principles which a new political constitution can involve. One 
great leading provision in that scheme was announced as demanded 
by moral obligation. Another was similarly announced as the result 
of intellectual necessity. When the storm came on to blow, both of 
i hose were at once thrown overboard. The part which was founded oji 
moral obligation was first pitched out-—with gibes and sneers agninst 
thoso whom it was Supposed to benefit. Then followed that other part 
which had been founded on the necessities of logic. The incongruities 
which we w'ere told defied the wit of man to reconcile, we aro now told 
can be reconciled in any ono of twenty different ways.' All this con¬ 
stitutes a series of transactions unexampled in our political history. They 
arti an insult to our understandings, as well as to our moral sense. 
If it over could be the duty of any of us to trust unreservedly the 
dearest interests of our country to any group of men, wo are certainly 
absolved from that duty as regards lenders whose course has bi!on 
intellectually so confused, and morally so oblique. , And now th<*y ask 
us to place unlimited confidence in their wisdonj, and sagacity in 
devising some new British constitution, of which all we know is t^at 
it must be w'holly unlike anything we have known before. They ask 
us to make a “ cock-shy ”—not of some scheme of our own—but of the 
whole system of Government which has been iht^ rich inheritance 
of a thousand years. We must tell them plainly that neither in 
righteousness, nor in wisdom, can we trust them, after the exhibition 
they have made, and are now making of themselyes—in both these 
great spheres of capacity and of character. 


Argyll. 
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I CANNOT but feel that to some of my hearers, and to not a ft‘W of 
those who do not hear me, but whom the w'ords spoken in this plac<! 
may chance to reach through the Press, some brief explanation is, at 
the outset, due as to my occupancy of this chair. To tlieiu it is known 
that weighty reason^ have for many years compelled me 1o decline all 
requests—and t^ose requests have been frequent, urgent, and most 
gratifying to me in form and spirit—that I should publicly address 
audiences, beyond the walls of Burlington lloitse, on the subject which 
i.s to occupy this Congress, the subject of art. It is not without some, 
compunction that I have follow'ed this course, but the'exigencies, on 
the one hand, of the duties of my office, and, on the other, a finn 
purpose, which you will not, I hope, rebuke, to remain always and 
before all things a W’orking artist, have left to my too limited strength 
and powers no alternative but that which I have adopted. Neverthe¬ 
less, I have felt justified in obeying tiie summons of the founders of 
•this Congress—and for this reason, that while the far-reachiug characler 
of the effort here initiated and my earnest desire to contribute, in 
however small a measure, to whatever of good may flow from it, have 
seemed to make it incumbent on me to accept the duty of saying a 
few words on this occasion, its comprehensive and national character 
lift it into a,category wholly apart from and outside the sphere of 
purely docal interests, suoh as those which I Iiad hitherto been invited 
to support. 

I truEit I shall be pai*doned this short obtrusion of private considera¬ 
tions, and that you will see in it not a movement of egotism, but tlie 
discharge’pf.a,simple debt of courtesy; which said, let me address 

• An Address delivered at the Liverpool Art Congress, and revised by the author for 
i^his Hkvibw, 
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myself to the task imposed upon me—^the task of showing cause and 
need for the existence of the association which inaugurates to-day its 
public work, and of arousing, if it is in my power, your efficient 
sympathy in that work, that it may not remain barren and without 
fruit. But here I am at once conscious of a perplexity lurking in 
your minds. “ Why,” I hear you ask, “ should an organization have been 
called into life for the sole purpose of considering in public matters 
relating to the development and spread of art in this country ? What 
hitherto unfulfilled ends do you seek to achieve ? Do you aim at the 
wider extension of artistic education in this country ? But vast sums 
from the public purse' are annually devoted to its promotion; schools 
of art multiply, one might almost say swarm, over the face of the 
]{ind. Or do*you tax the great municipal bodies of England with 
romissness on this score ? But day by day efforts in this direction 
among the great provincial centres of trade and industry become more 
marked and effectual. No announcement more frequently meets our 
eyes than that of the opening, with due ceremony and circumstance, 
and seemingly with full recognition that the event is an important one, 
of spacious public galleries for the annual exhibition, or for the 
permanent housing, of works of contemporary art. Or does art find 
private individuals lacking in that noble spirit which so often prompts 
Englishmen to devote to the enjoyment and profit of their fellow- 
citizens a large share of the wealth gained by them in the pursuit of 
their avocations ? But a great gallery of art which rises, hard by, 
across the road would shame and silence any such assertion. Or, again, 
can it be denied that what encouragement to artists is afforded by the 
purchase of innumerable pictures, at all events, was never more 
liberally meted out to them than within our generation, and does not 
the crowding of exhibitions, of which the name is ’Legion, evince 
abundantly the responsive attitude of the country, as far at least as 
one of the arts is concerned ? Are not statues multiplying in our 
streets ? Is not architecture, as. on art, finding at this time increasing, 
if tardy, acceptance at the hands of private individuals ? Is not a 
wholesome sense dawning among us that even a private dwelling should 
not ofiend, nay, should conciliate, the eye of the passer-by in our 
public thoroughfares; and, lastly, has notf a more than marked 
improvement taken place within our day in the character of all thost; 
intimate domestic surroundings which are the daily diet of our eyes, 
and should be daily their delight ? Are these not facts patent to all, 
and do they not seem to cut from under your feet the ground on which 
you seek to stand ? ” Yes, all this and more may be said, and I 
should be blind as an observer, I should be ungrateful as one speakjng 
in the name of artists, did I not recognize the force of these words 
which I have put into the month of an imaginary querist. I acknow¬ 
ledge with joy that there is in all these facts, and still more in their 
significance, much on which we may justly congratulate ourselves, 
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much that points to a quickening consciousness, a stirring of slumbering 
lesthetic impulse, a receptive readiness, a growing malleability in the 
general temper, which promise well; and it is precisely such a con¬ 
dition of things which justifies our hope of good results from this 
Congi’ess, and in it wo find our best encouragement. 

AVcII, what, then, is our charge in respect to the present relation of 
the countiy to art ? What are the shortcomings for which we are 
here to seek a remedy ? Our charge is that wdth the great majorily 
of Englishmen the appreciation of art, as art, is blunt, is superficial, is 
tlesultory, is spasmodic ; that our countiymen have no adequate pei*- 
coption of the place of art as an element of national greatness; that 
they do not count its achievements among the sources of their national 
pride ; that they do not appreciate its ^’ital importance in the present 
day to certain branches of national prosperity ; that, while what is 
excellent receives from them honour and recognition, what is ignobh^ 
and hideous Is not detested by them, is, indeed, accepted and bonie, 
with a dull, indifferent acquiescence ; that the msthetio consciousness 
is not with them a living force, impelling them towards.the beautiful, 
and rebelling against the unsightly. Wo charge that wliile a desire 
lo possess works of art, but especially pictures, is very widespread, it 
is in a large number, perhaps in a majority of cases, not the essential 
quality of art that has attracted the purchaser to his acquisition ; not 
the emanationjof beauty in any one of its innumerable forms, but 
.something outside and wholly independent of art. In a word, tluuo 
is, wo charge, among the many in our country, little consciousness 
that every product of mens hands claiming to rank as a work of art, 
bo it lofty in its uses and monumental, or lowly and dedicated to 
humble ends, be it a temple or a palace, the sacred home of prayer or 
a Sovereign’s boasted seat, be it a statue or a picturi*, or any imple¬ 
ment or utensil bearing the traces of an artist’s thought and the im- 
])rint of an artist’s finger—there is, I say, little adequate consciousness 
that each of these works is a work of art only on condition that, is a 
work of art exactly in proportion as, it contains within itself the 
precious spai’k from the I’romethcan rod, the divine fire-germ of 
living beauty; and that the presence of this divine germ ennobles and 
lifts into one and the same family every creation which reveals it; for 
even as the life-sustaining fire which streams out in splendour from the 
sun’s molten heart is one with the fire which lurks for our uses in the 
grey and hemely flint, so the vital flame of beauty is one and the same, 
though kindled now to higher and now to humbler purpose, whether 
it be manifest in the creations of a Phidias, or of a Michael Angelo^ 
of aa Ictinus, or of some nameless builder of a sublime cathedral; in 
a jewel designed by Holbein or a lamp from Pompeii, a sword-hilt 
from Toledo, a caprice in ivory firom Japan, or the enamelled frontlet 
of an Eg 3 rptian Queen. W© say, further, that the absence of this per¬ 
ception is fraught with infinite mischief, direct and indirect, to the 
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tlevelopnient of art among us, tending, as it does, to divorce from it 
whole classes of industrial production, and Incalcnlably narrowing the 
lield of the influence of beauty in our lives. And with the absence of 
this true aesthetic instinct, we find not unnaturally the absence of any 
national consciousness that the sense of what is beautiful, and the 
manifestation of that sense through the language of art, adorn and 
exalt a people in the face of the world and before the tribunal of 
history; a national consciousness which should become a national con¬ 
science—a sense, that ‘is, of public duty and of a collective responsi¬ 
bility in regard to this loveliest flower of civilization. 

Well, it is in the belief that the consciousness of which I have 
spoken is rather dormant with us than absent, waiting to be aroused 
rather than wholly wanting, that the founders of this Association 
have initiated the movement which has brought you together, and 
laid upon me the ungracious task to which I am now addressing 
myself—a task I have accepted in the hope that at least some good to 
others may come out of the wreck afid ruin of any character for 
courtesy which may hitherto have been conceded to me. 

But let us now look closer into my indictment; and let us, finst, 
for a moment, and by way of getting at a standard, turn our thoughts 
to one or two of those races among which art has reached its highest 
level, and round whoso memory art has shed an inextinguishable 
splendour. Let us first consider the Greek race.in Jhe day of its 
greatc'St achievements and the most perfect balance of its tran¬ 
scendent gifts. W^hat is it that impresses us most in the contem¬ 
plation of the artistic activity Of this race ? It is, first, that the 
stirring eosthotic instinct, the impulse towards and absolute need of 
beauty, ] was universal with it, and lay, a living force, at the root of 
its emotional being; and, secondly, that the Greeks wero conscious of 
this impulse as of a just source of pride and a sign of tbeir supremacy 
among the nations. So saturated were they with it that whatever loft 
their hands bore its stamp. Whatever of Greek work has been 
preserved to us, temple or statue', vessel or implement, is marked with 
thtj same attributes of stately and rhythmic beauty; in all tlieir 
cri'ations, from the highest to the lowest, one spirit lives, and what¬ 
ever be the rank of each of these creations in the hierarchy of works 
of art, in one thing they are even-bom and kin—in the spirit of 
loveliness. And of the dignity of this artistic instinct, which they 
regarded as thfeir birthright, they were, as I have said, proudly 
conscious. Would you have an instance of this higfi consciousness? 
Here is one. At the end of the first year of the Peloponnesian war 
the Athenians having, according to ancestral custom, decreed a ])ublic 
funeral to those who bad fallen in battle, Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, was chosen by them to speak the praises of the dead. 
It is a famous speech, that in which he obeyed their injunction, and 
it opens with a lofty eulogy of the Bepublic for wluch the heroes 
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whom they mourned had fallen. In this magnificent song of praise 
he enumerates the virtues of the Athenians; he shows them heroic, 
wise, just, tolerant, lovers of hcauty, philosophers—^in all things 
foremost amongst men. Mark this ! At a celebration of the most 
moving solemnity—^in a breathing space between two acts of a 
gigantic international stiniggle for hegemony—you have here a great 
statesman enumerating the titles of his fellow-citizens to headship 
among the nations, and placing not at the end of his panegyric and 
us an oratorical embellishment, but in its very heart and centre, these 
words; “ We love the beautiful.*’ 

But we may gain, perhaps, a yet more vivid sense of the extent to 
which the artistic impulse possessed and Ailed £his people in the fasci¬ 
nating epitome of Grecian handicraft which is presented to us at 
Pompeii, or rather in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. Here you 
have the work not of Athenian Greeks of the Peiiclean or of the 
Alexandrian age, but the work of provincial Greeks inhabiting ji 
wateiing-place of no very gi’eat importance, in the first centuiy of <)ur 
era; a ijcriod as far removed fi-om the days of the Parthenon sculptures 
as we are from those days of the Canterbury Tales. And what a display 
it is ! How full of interest! Here we are admitted into the most intimate 
privacy of a multitude of Pompeian houses—^the kitchens, the pantric's, 
tho cellam of the contemporaries of the Plinies have here no seen't for 
us; indeed, fpr anght wo know, more than one of those? dinnei’s of 
which that delieale hon vivant, the nephew of the naturalist, was so 
appreciative a judge may have been* cooked in one of these very ranges, 
one of those ladles may have skimmed his soup, his quails may 
have been roasted on yonder spit. Nothing is wanting that goes tf) 
make the complete armament of a kitchen-stoves, caldrons, vessels 
of every kind^ lamps of every shape, forks, spoons,, ladles of every 
dimension. And in all this mass of manifold material perhaps the 
most marked characteristic is not the high level of executive merit it 
reveals, high as that level is, but the amazing wealth of ideti, the 
marvellous intellectual activity brought to bear on what we now call 
objects of industrial art—whatever that may mean—in this outpost of 
Greek civilization. These accumulated appliances of the kitchen and 
the pantry form a museum of art—a museum of art of inexhaustible 
fascination; and not only does this vast collection of necessary things 
contain nothing ugly, but it displays, as 1 have just said, an amazing 
wealth of ideas; each bowl, each lamp, each spoon almost, is an indi- 
vidutkl work of aft, a separate and distinct conception, a special birth of 
the joy of creation in a genuine artist. But, above all, let us bear this 
main fact in mind —the absence thae of any vyly thing; for the instinct of 
what is beautiful not only delights and seeks to express itself in lovely 
work, but forbids and banishes whatever is graceless and unsightly. 

As next to the Greek(^ and as almost their equals in this craving for 
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tilio Iwautiful, the Italians will occur to you. And here it may be well 
to note, in a parenthesis, that a vivid sense of abstract beauty in line 
and form does not necessarily carry with it a keen perception of shape¬ 
liness in the human frame. This carious fact we see strikingly illus¬ 
trated in a race which possesses the artistic instinct in certain of its 
developments in a greater degree than any other in our time—ipean 
tho Japanese. With them the sense of decorative distribution and of 
subtle loveliness of form and colour is absolutely universal, and expresses 
itself in every most ordinary appliance of daily life, overflowing, 
indeed, into every toy or trifle that may amuse an idle moment; and 
yet majesty and beauty in tho human form are as absent from their 
works as from their jtorsons. Be this said without prejudice to the 
fact that in tho movement imparted by them to the fingers in their 
designs there is often much of daintiness and dignity, the outcome of 
that keen perception of beauty of line in the abstract which wo have 
seen to be dominant in them. I need not follow further this, I think, 
interesting train of thought, but the digression seemed to me useful, 
not as illustrating the fact that beauty is not to be regarded only in 
connection with the human form, which is a mere truism, but as show¬ 
ing that the abstract sense of it, in certain aspects, may possess and 
penetrate a race in which the perception of comeliness in tho human 
body is almost entirely absent; and I meet by it also, in anticipation, 
certain objections that may suggest themselves to you in connection 
with the Italians, as far, at least, as the Tuscans are concerned ; for in 
them, too, we find occasionally side by side with an unsurpassed sense 
of the expressiveness of line and form, a defective perception of beauty 
in the human frame^—^witness the ungainly angularities, for instance, 
of a VeroccMo, a Gozzoli, a Signorelli. 

Tho thirst for the artistically delightful was the markjn Italy of no 
particular class, it was common to all, high and low, to the Pontiff on his 
throne, to the trader behind his counter, to the people in the market¬ 
place. And here, again, observe that this desire was not alone for tho 
adornment of walls and public places with painting and statuary— 
though eveiy wall in every church or public building was, in fact, en¬ 
riched by the hand of painters and of sculptors—^but it embraced 
every humbler form of artistic expression, and iras, indeed, especially 
directed to one wliich has in our time touched, here and there, a melan¬ 
choly depth—^the craft of the goldsmith. I said “ humbler form ” of 
art for lack of a better word; for a craft cannot fitly be called humble 
which has occupied and delighted men of the very higfiest gifts. ‘Bid 
not the mind that conceived the “ Perseus ” of the Loggia dei Lanzi 
pour out some of its richest fancies in a jewelled saltcellar for tho 
table of a Pope ? Did not the sublimest genius that ever shone upon 
the world of art receive its first guidance in the workshop of a jeweller 
—■a jeweller who was himself a painter also of high renown ? For 
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was it not that paintei'-goldsmitli w’hoso hands adorned with noble 
frescoes the famous choir of Sta. Maria Novella ? 

Now, to a cultured audience such as that which I am here address¬ 
ing tliese facts are familiar and trite, so trite and so familiar that it 
ma}', ixrhaps, bo doubted whether their 1:1110 significance has ever 
stood ( 2 uite clearly before your minds, and whether yon have fully 
grasped the solidarity of the arts—if I may use an outlandish expres¬ 
sion—which at one time prevailed. Lot us in imi^ination transfer 
the last quoted fact into contemporary life. Let us suppose that tlie 
municipality of a great English city, jffoud of its annals and 
of its culture, determined to decorate with paintings in some com¬ 
prehensive manner the walls of a great public building; and 
suppose, further, that an artist, admittedly of the first rank, were to 
answer to its call from the workshop—and I say advisedly fi-om the 
workshop, for it is there, and not on an armchair in the office, that 
the head of the house would have been found in the old day—suppose, 
I say, that such an artist came forth from some great firm of jewolku’s, 
in Bond Street, for instance, we should have, on the artistic side, the 
exact parallel of the case of the Dominicans of Sta. Maria Nuova and 
Domenico, the son of Thomas the garland-maker of Florence. M(ian- 
while, striking as is this instance of the unity of art in long past days, 
it is but just to add, and I rejoice to be able here to do so, that 
signs are not wanting on the side of our own artists of a strong 
tendency towards a return to closer bonds between its various branches, 
in which direction, indeed, a movement has been for some yeai’s 
increasingly marked and practical; and it is with a glad outlook into 
the future, and with a sense of breathing a wider air, that I place by 
the side of the cases which I have just mentioned—cases which were 
in their time jof natural and frequent occurrence—one which is of 
yesterday. The chief magistrate of an important provincial centre of 
English industry, the Mayor of Preston, wears at this time a chain of 
office which is a beautiful work of art, and this chain was not only 
designed but wrought throughout by the sculptor who modelled the 
stately commemorative statue of the Queen that adorns the County 
Square of Winchester, tlie artist who presides over the section of 
sculpture in this Congtess, my young friend and colleague, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. 

I have pointed to the Italians and the Greeks os culminating in¬ 
stances of peoples filled with a love of beauty and achieving the highest 
excellence in itH embodiment, and I have named the Japanese as 
manifesting the aesthetic tem})er in a high degree of sensitiveness, but 
within certain limitations. It is not necessary to remind you that I 
might extend this list, if with some qualification, and that the same 
lesson—the lesson that the nations which love beauty seek it in the 
humblest as wbll as the highest things—is taught us by others than 
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those I have mentioned. Whosoever, for instance, has wondered at 
the work of Persian looms, or felt the fascination of the manu¬ 
scripts illuminated by the artists of Iran, or noted the unfading 
grace of subtle line revealed in their metal work, will feel that 
for this race also the merit of a work of art did not reside in its 
category, but in the degree to which it manifested the spirit which* 
alone could ennoble it, the spirit of beauty. And if, further, this 
dominant instinct of the beautiful is not in our own time found in any 
Western race in its fullest force, and among one Eastern people with, 
as wo saw, important limitations, there is yet one modem nation in 
our own hemisphere in which the thirst for artistic excellence is wide¬ 
spread to n degree unknown elsewhere in Europe; a people with whom 
the sense of the dignity of artistic achievement, as an element of 
national greatness, an element which it is the duty of its Government 
to foster and to further, and to proclaim before the world, is keen and 
constant—I mean, of course, your brilliant neighbours, the people of 
Erance. Hero, then, are standards to which we may appeal to see 
how far, all allowance being made for many signs of improvement in 
things concerning art, we yet fall short, as a nation, of the ideal which 
wo should have before ns. 

Let mo now rtwert to my indictment. I said that the sense of 
abstract beauty with the mass of our countrymen—and once again I 
must be understood not to ignore, but only to leave out of view for 
the moment, the considerable and growing number of Ihoso in whom 
this sense is astir and active—^with the mass, I repeat, of our country¬ 
men, the perception of beauty is blunt, and the desire for it sluggish 
and superficial; with them the beautiful is, indeed, sometimes a source 
of vague, half-conscious satisfaction, especially when it appeals to 
them conjointly with other incitements to emotion, but their percep¬ 
tion of it is ]passive, and does not pass into active desire ) it accepts, 
it does not demand; it is uncertain of itself, for it lacks definiteness 
of intuition, and, having no definite intuition, it is necessarily uncritical. 
This weakness, among the mariy, of the critical faculty in eesthetic 
matters, and the curious bluntness of their perceptions, is seen not in 
connection with the plastic arte only, but over the whole artistic field, 
in the domains of music and the drama, os in that of painting and 
sculpture. Who, for instance, where a body of English men and 
women has been gathered togetiier in a concert-room, has not, at one 
moment, heard a storm of applause go up to greet somp matchless 
executant of noble music, and then, five minutes iater, watched in 
wonder and dismay the some crepitation of eager hands proclaiining 
an equal satisfaction with the efforts of some feeblest servant of Apollo! 
Or have you not often, in your theatres, blushed to see the lowest 
buffoonery received with exuberant delight by on audience—^and a 
cultivated audience—which had just before not seemed insensible to 
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some fine piece of liistrianic art ? And what could proclail^ the lack 
of true, spontaneous instinct in more startling fashion than the 
notorious fact that the most thrilling touch of pathos in the perform¬ 
ance of an actor reputed to be comic will be infallibly received with a 
titter by a British audience, which has paid to laugh and corao to the 
play focussed for the funny ? 

Now this little glimpse into the attitude of the public in regard to 
other arts than ours has its bearing upon our present subject. This 
same feebleness of tl»e critical sense which aiises out of the indefinitenosa 
—to say the best of it—of the inner standard of artistic excellence, is 
not unnaturally accompanied by and fosters an apathy in re'gard to 
that excellence, and au attitude of callous acquiescenco in the un¬ 
sightly, which are inexpressibly mischievous; for you cannot too 
strongly print this on your minds, that what yon demand that you will 
get, and according to what you accoi)t will be that which is providt'd 
for you. Let uu atmosphere be generated among you in which the 
appi'tito for what is beautiful and noble is whetted and becomes im- * 
])erative, in which whatever is ugly aud vulgar shall be repugnant 
iuid hateful to the beholder, and assuredly what is beautiful and 
noble will, in due time, be furnished to you, and in steadily increasing 
excellence, satisfying your taste, and at the same time further puri¬ 
fying it and heightening its sensitiveness. 

The enemy, then, is this indifference in the presence of the ugly; it 
is only by the* victory over this apathy that you can rise to better 
things, it is only by the rooting out and extermination of what is ngly 
that yon can bring about conditions in which beauty shall ho a power 
among yjon. Now, this callous tolerance of the unsightly, although it 
is, I am gi’ateful to think, yielding by degrees to a healthier feeling, is- 
still strangely prevalent and widespread among us, and its deadening 
influence is seen in the too frequent absence of' any’ articulate protest 
of public opinioli against the disfigurement of our towms. 

Let me give you an instance of this indifference. Our country is 
happy in possessing a collection of paintings by the old masters of 
_^/exceptional interest and splendour, a collection which, thanks to the 
taste and highly trained discernment of its j)resont accomplished head, 
Sir Frederick Burton, is, with wliat s^Deed the short-sighted policy 
of successive Governments permits, rising steadily to a foremost place 
among the famous galleries of the world. Some, years ago, the build¬ 
ing destined to receive it being found no longer adequate, it became 
necea^iy to provide by some means ampler space for the display of the 
national treasure. It was resolved that another edifice should take the 
place of that designed by Wilkins, an edifice which, be, it said in 
passing, had been made the butt of curiously unmerited ridicule in the 
world of connoisseurship, and which, apart from certain very obvious 
blomishesi it has always seemed to me to be much easier to deride than 
to better. A competition was opened, and designs were demanded for 
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a spacious building, equal to present and future needs, and worthy of 
the magnificence of the collection it was to house. It is hardly 
necessary to s^ that we have here no concern whatever with the 
controversy which arose over these designs. My concern is with its 
final outcome, which is this : the oiiginal building h ^a remained un¬ 
altered as to its exterior; but, on the rear of one of its fianks, loom 
now into view, first an appendage in an entirely different style of 
architecture, and, farther on, an excrescence of no style of archi¬ 
tecture at all; the one an Italian tower, the other a flat cone of 
glass, surmounted by a ventilator—a structure of the warehouse type 
—^the whole resulting in a jarring jumble and an aspect of chaotic: 
incongruity which \^ould be ludicrous if it were not distressing; and 
we enjoy, further, this instructive phenomenon that a public opinion 
which sensitively shrank from the blemishes of the original edifice has 
accepted its retention, with all those blemishes unmodified, jihes an 
appendage which adds to the whole the worst, almost, of all sins 
architectural—a lack of unity of conception. Now, I have never to my 
knowledge heard one single word of articulate public reprobation 
levelled at this now irremediable blot on what we so complacently call 
the finest site in the world; and yet I cannot find it in me to believe 
that many have not, like myself, groaned in spirit before a spectacle so 
deplorable—a spectacle which, indeed, is only conceivable within these 
islands. I think that a good deal is summed up. in ^is episode, and T 
need not, for my present purpose, seek another in the domain pf 
architecture. 

In regard to sculpture the public apathy and blindness are yet more 
depressing and complete, and illustrate the deadness of the many to 
the perception of the essential qualities of art. To the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Englishmen sculpture means, simply,' the perpetuatioi* 
of the form of Mr. So-and-So in marble, bronze,, or terra-cotta— 
this, and no more. That marble, bronze, or terra-cotta may, undei" 
cunning hands, become vehicles, for those who have eyes to see, of 
emotions, msthetic and poetic,’ not less lofty than those which ai;c 
stirred in us by the verse of a Dante or a Milton, or by strains of 
noblest music, of this the consciousness is for practical purposes 
non-existent. For sculpture, for an art through which, alone, the 
name of Greece would have been famous for all time, there is, outside 
portraiture;, even now, under conditions admittedly improved, little or 
no field in our country. Portrait-statues, galore, bristle, indeed, 
within our streets; but the notion of setting up in public' places 
pieces of monumental sculpture solely for adornment and dignity, or 
of monuments that shall remind us of deeds in which our country 
or our town has earned fame and deserved gratitude, and irteite the 
young to emulation of those deeds, or that shall bo the allegorized 
expression of any great idea—and yet our race has had great ideas, 
and clothed them in deeds as great—^hardly ever, it would seem, 
VOL. LV. o * 
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ontera the heads of a people whoso aspirations are suroly not less 
noble or less high than those of other nations. Nay, even a monu¬ 
ment commemorative of the great public services o^ some individual 
man which shall be a monument to him rather than exclusively an 
imago of him, a monument, of which his effigy shall form a part, but 
of which the main feature shall be the embodiment or illustration, in 
forms of art, of the virtues that have earned for him the homage of 
his countrymen—even this is suggested in vain. 

And if we are tolerant of treason against fitness in architecture, 
what shall we say of our tolerance in regard to its sculptural adorn¬ 
ments ? What shall we say of the complaisant acceptance, above and 
about windows and doorways in clubs, offices, barracks, and tho like 
buildings, of carvon wonders such as no civilized community would 
accept in silence ? Though I fear I must here, with all deference, 
add that my brethren, the architects, who suffer their work to be so 
defaced, are themselves not wholly blameless; and, indeed, it is a 
truth, in the assertion of which tho most enlightened workmen in every 
branch of art will stand by me, that a-mong ourselves also the sense 
of the kinship of the arts is too often a mere theory', received, no 
doubt, with respect as an abstract proposition, but not perceptibly 
colouring our practical activity. 

In sculpture the inertness of demand and tolerance of inferior supply 
is duo mainly to the. want, to which I have alluded, of a sense of and 
a joy in the purely sesthetic quality in artistic production, an insensi¬ 
bility to tlie power inherent in form, by its own virtue, of producing 
emotion and exciting the imagination, a power on which tho dignity of 
this pure and severe art does or should mainly rest. 

In the appreciation of painting, which, on various gr ounds, appea; 
jis an art to a far wider public than either architecture or sculpture 
the same shortcomings are evident, though in a loss degree, and with 
less mischievous residts; for the witchery of colour, at least, is felt 
and appreciated, more or less consciously, by a very large number of 
people. The inadequ^y of the general standard of artistic insight is 
4iere seen in tho fact that, to a great multitude of persons, the attract¬ 
iveness of a painted canvas is in proportion to the amotmt of literary 
element which it carries,*not in proportion to the degree of eesthetic 
emotion stirred by it, or of appeal to the imagination contained in it— 
persons, those, who regard a picture as a compound of anecdote and 
mechanism, and with whom looking at it would seem to mean only 
another form of 'reading. Time after time, in listening to the 
description, the enthusiastic description, of a picture, we beemne 
aware tfiat the points emphasized by tho speaker are such as did not 
specially call for treatment in art at all, were often not fitted for 
expression, through form or colour, their natural vehicle being not 
paint but ink, which is the proper and appointed conveyer of abstract 
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thoughts and concrete narratiye. I have heard pictures extolled as 
works of genius simply because they expressed, not because they nobly 
clothed in forms of art, ideas not beyond the reach of the avemge penny- 
a-liner. 

Now I know that in what I am here saying I skirt the burnt, 
ing ground of controversy long and hotly waged—skirt it only, 
for that controversy touches but the borders of my subject, and I 
shall of course not pursue it here. I will, nevertheless, to avoid 
misrepresentation in either sense, state, as briefly as I can, one or 
two defitflte principles on which it appears to mo safe to stand. It ^ 
is given to form and to colour to elicit in men powerful and exquisite 
emotions, emotions covering a very wide range of sensibility, and to 
which they alone have the key. The chords within us which vibrate 
to these emotions are the instrument on which art plays ; and a work 
of art deserves that name, as I have said, in proportion as, and in the 
•extent to which, it sets those chords in motion. The power and 
solemnity of a simple appeal of form as such is seen in a noble build¬ 
ing of imposing mass and stately outlines. When, however, form in 
art is connected with the human frame, and when combinations of 
human forms are among the materials with which a beautiful design is 
built up, then another element is added to the sum of our sensations 
—an element due to the absorbing interest of man in all that belongs 
to his kind; and the emotion primarily produced* by*the force of a 
purely sesthetic appeal is enhanced and heightened by elements of 
more intimate and universal order, one more nearly touching our affec¬ 
tions, but not, therefore, necessarily of a higher order. Thus the 
episode, for instance, of Paolo and Francesca, clothed in the rare, grave 
melody of Dante’s verso, entrances us with its pathos; but our emo¬ 
tion, intensely human as it is, is not therefore of a higher kind than 
that which holds us as we listen to sounds subUmely woven by some 
great musician; nor are the impressions received in watching from the 
floor of a great Christian church the gathering of tho gloom within a 
great dome’s receding curves of less noble order than those aroused by • 
a supremo work of sculpture or a painting-:—by, say, tho “ Notte ’’ of 
Michael Angelo or the “ Mona Lisa ” of lionardo ; and yeft in both of 
theso last the chord of human sympathy is stfongly swept, Ihougli in 
different ways—^in the “ Notte” by the poetic and pathetic suggc'stivi*- 
ness of certain forms and movements of the human body; in the 
“Mona Lisa”-by a more definitely .personal charm ^nd feTninino sor¬ 
cery which haunts about her shadowy eyes, and the subtle curling of 
her mysterious lips. 

I say, then, that in a work of art the elements of emolion based 
on human sympathies are not of a loftier order than those arising 
out of abstract sublimity or loveliness of form, but that tlie presence 
of these elements in such a work, while not raising it as an artistic 
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creation, does impart to it an added power of appeal, and that, 
therefore, ‘a work in which these elements are combined will be 
with the groat majority of mankind a more potent engine of delight 
than one which should rest exclusively on abstract qualities. And it 
follows, therefore, that w'hile a work of art earns its title to that name 
on condition, only, once again I say, of the purely msthotic elemcmt 
being present in it, and will rank as such in exact proportion to the 
degree in which this element prevails in it; and while, further, this 
element, carrying with it, as it does, imaginative suggestivonoss of the 
highest order and of the widest scope, is all-sufficient in those^ranches 
of art in w'hich the human form plays no part, the element which is 
inseparable in a work of art from the introduction of human beings is 
one which it is not possible for us to ignore in our appreciation of that 
work as a source and vehicle of emotion. 

Every attempt at succinct exposition of a complex question risks 
being unsatisfactory and obscure, and I am painfully alive to the. 
inadequacy of what I have just said. I trust, however, that I have 
conveyed my meaning, if roughly, yet sufficiently to shield mo from 
misconception in regard to the special emphasis 1 am laying on the 
importance of a proper estimation of the essentially msthetic quality 
in a work of art, an importance which I urge upon you, not so much 
here on account of the effect its absence may have exercised on the 
development of( painting, as on account of the significant fact that its 
want—the lack of a perception that certain qualities are the very 
essence of art, and link into one great family every work of the 
hands of men in which they are found—has led with us to a 
disastrous divorce between what is considered as art proper and the 
arts which are called industrial. I say advisedly “ disastrous,” for 
the lowering among us in the present day of the status of forms 
of art, in tlie service of which such men as Albert Diirer, for example, 
and Holbein (men, by-the-by, of kindred blood with ourselves), 
Cellini and lionardo, were glad to labour and create—and that not 
•as a concession, but in the joyful exercise of their fullest powers—^is 
one of its results, and, canying with it, as is natural, a lowering of 
standard in these arts, has generated the marvellous notion, not 
expressed in words, buf’too largely acted on, that art in any serious 
sense is not to be looked for at all in certain places—where, in truth, 
al»9! neither is it often found—and led to the holding aloof to a 
great extent, until comparatively recent years, of much of the best 
talent*from very delightful forms of artistic creation; and this notion 
has led further to the virtual banishment from certain provinces of 
designing of the human figure, or, where it is not banished, to its 
defacement, too often, in the hands of the imtrained or the inept. 

We are to a wonderful degree creatures of habit, our thoughts are 
prone to run—or shall I not rather say to stagnate ?—^within grooves; 
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and, if we are a people of many and of great endowments, a swift and 
free play of thought is, as we have been forcibly told by a voice that 
we shall hear no more, and can ill miss, not a distinguishing feature 
among us. Is it not an amazing thing, for example, that human 
shapes, which in clay or plaster would be ignominiously excluded 
from a second-rate exhibition, are not only accepted, but displayed* 
with a chuckle of elated pride, when cast in the precious metals, 
flanked, say, by a palm-tree, all borne aloft on a rock, and presented 
in the guise of a piece of ornamental plate ? But is this even rare ? 
Is it not of constant occurrence ? Do you demur ? Well, let me 
ask you ^ plain question: Of all the nymphs and goddesses, the 
satyrs, and the tritons, that disport themselves on the ceremonial 
goldsmithery of the United Kingdom, how many if cast in vulgar 
plaster, and not in glittering gold, would pass muster before the jury 
of an average exhibition ? And if few, I ask why is this so ? In 
the name of Cellini—nay, in the name of common sense,«why ? And 
is it on account of the low ebb of figure modelling for decorative 
purposes that on our carved furniture—what wo mysteriously describe 
as “ art-furniture”—the human form is hardly ever seen ? Then why 
is the best talent not enlisted in this work ? Certain it is that the 
absence of living forms imparts to much of the furniture now made 
in England, unsurpassed as it is in regard to delicacy and finish of 
handiwork, and frequently elegant in design, a certain kx)k of slight¬ 
ness and flimsy, faddy dilettantism which prevents it from taking that 
rank in the province of applied art to which it might and should 
aspire. 

But I have, I fear, already unduly drawn upon your patience, and 
I must bring to a close these too disjointed prefatory words, leaving 
it to the accomplished gentlemen who head the various sections of 
this Congress to amplify and enrich as they will, out of the wide fund 
of their knowledge and experience, the bald outline T have sketched 
before you. They, in their turn, taking up, no doubt, our common 
parable, will emphasize and press on you the fact that by cultivating 
its aesthetic sense in a more comprehensive and harmoniously con¬ 
sistent spirit than hitherto, and with a clearer vision of the nature of 
all art and a more catholic receptiveness a^ to its charms, and by 
stimulating in a right direction the abundant productive energy which 
lies to its hand, ijhis nation will not only be adding infinitely to the 
adornment and dignity of its public and private life, not oply providing 
for itself an increasing and manifold source'of delight and renovating 
repose, mental and spiritual, in a day in which such resting and re¬ 
generating elements are more and more called for by our jaded nervous 
systemh, and more and more needed for our intellectual equilibrium, 
but will be dealing with a subject which is every day becoming more 
important in relation to certain sides of the waning material prosperity 
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df the country. For, as they will no doubt remind you, the industrial 
competition lietween this and other countries—a competition, keen 
and eager, wliich rueans to certain industries almost a race for life— 
runs, in many cases, no longer exclusively or mainly on the lines of 
excellence of material and solidity of workmanship, but greatly now¬ 
adays, on tJie lilies of artistic charm and beauty of design. This, to 
you, vital fact is one which they will, I am convinced, not suffer to 
fall into the background. 

One last word in anticipation of certain objections not unlikely to 
be raised against an assumption which may seem to be implied in the 
existence of our Association—the assumption that the evils and short¬ 
comings of which I have spoken with such unsparing frankness can be 
removed or remedied by the gathering together of a number of persons 
to listen to a series of addresses. The causes of these evils, we may 
be told, and their antidote, are not on the surface of things, but rest 
on conditions.of a complex character, and are fundamental. “ Who,’* 
I hear some one say, “ is this dreamer of dreams, who hopes to euro 
by talking such deep-seated evils ? Who is this shallow and un 2 >hilo- 
sophical thinker who does not see that the same primary conditions 
are operative in making the purchaser indifferent to what he gets and 
the supplier indifferent to what he produces, and who attributes the 
circumstance that good work'is not generally produced in certain forms 
of industry to the lack of demand, rather than to the deeper-lying 
fact that suppliers and demanders are of the same stock, having the 
same congenital failings, and satisfied with the same standards ? ” My 
answer to this imaginary, or I ought,, perhaps, to say this foreseen, 
objector would be, first, this—that I am not the visionary for whom 
he takes me, and that I do not believe'in the efficacy of words either 
directly to remedy the state of things I have been deploring, or to 
create a love of art and a delicate sensitiveness to its charms in those 
to whom the responsive chords have been refused; neither is the 
eloquence, trumpet-toned and triumphant, conceivable by me before 
which the walls of the Jericho of the Philistine shall crumble in abrupt 
ruin to the ground; least of all do I believe in sadden developments 
of the human intellect. But it has nevertheless seemed to me, as it 
has seemed to the frameys of this Association, that words, if they be 
judicious and sincere, may rally and strengthen and prompt to action 
instincts and impulses which only await a signal to assert themselves— 
instincts .sonjetimes, perhaps, not fully conscious of themselves—and 
that a. favouring temperature may be thus created within which, by 
the operation of natural laws, in duo time, but by no stroke of the 
wand, a new and better order may arise. Neither, indeed, do I 
ignore the force of my critic’s contention that the causes of 
misdiief lie deep, and are not to be touched by surface-tinkering, 
if they are to be removed at all; though I demur to his pessimistic 
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estimate of them as a final bar to our hopes. It is true that 
certain specific artistic attributes are, or seem to be, feeble in our 
race; it is true, too true, that the general standard of taste is 
low; it is true, too true—I have it on the repeated assurance of 
apologetic vendors—that with us the ugliest objects^—often oh ! how 
ugly—have the largest market; nevertheless, the amount of good 
artistic production in connection with industry—I purposely speak of 
this first—^has grown within the last score or so of years, and through 
the initiative, mitfd, of a mere handful of enthusiastic and highly gifted 
men, in an extraordinary degree; and in a proportionate degree has 
the number increased, also, of those who accept and desire it; and 
this growth has been steady and organic, and is of the best angury. 
Now, the increase in the number of those who desire good work, and 
the concurrent development of their critical sensitiveness in matters 
of taste, stimulate, in their turn, the energies, and sustain the upward 
efforts, of the producers, and thus, through action and reaction, a con¬ 
dition of things should be slowly but surely evolved which shall more 
nearly approach that general level of artistic culture and artistic pro¬ 
duction so anxiously looked for by us all. It is in the hastening of 
this desired result that we invoke, not your sympathy alone, but your 
patient, strenuous aid. And if I am further asked how, in my view, 
this association can best contribute to thfe furtherance of our common 
end, I would say, not merely by seeking to fan and kindle a more 
general interest in the things of art, but. mainly by seeking to awaken a 
clearer perception of the true mence of a work of art, by insisting on 
the fundamental identity of all manifestations of the artistic creative 
impulse, through whatever channels it may express itself, and by 
setting forth and establishing this pregnant truth—that whatever 
degrees of dignity and rank may exist in the scale of artistic produc¬ 
tions, accoi’ding to the order of emotion to which they minister in us, 
they are one in kind; for the various and many channels through 
wliich beauty is made manifest to us in art are but the numerous 
several stops of one and the same divine instrument. 

And if in what I have said I have laid especial stress on that branch 
of art which is called industrial, it is not solely to develop this cardinal 
doctrine, neither only because of the pressing, practical, paramount, 
national importance of this part of our subject, but also because 1, in 
truth, believe that it is in a great measure through these veiy forms of 
art that the improvement, to which I look with a steadfast faith, will 
be mainly operated. The almost unlimited area which they cover in 
itself constitutes them an engine of immense power, and I believe thaf 
through them, if at oll, the sense of beauty and the love for it will be 
stimulated in, and communicated to, constantly increasing numbers. 
I believe that the day may come when public opinion, thus slowly but 
definitely moulded, will make itself loudly heard; when men will 
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insist that wliat they do for the gracing and adornment of tlieir homes 
shall bo done also for the public buildings and thoroughfares of their 
cities ; when they will remind their municipal representatires and the 
controllers of their guilds oi what similar bodies of men did for 
the cities of Italy in the days of their proud prosperity in trade, and 
will ask why the walls of our public edifices are blank and silent, 
instead of being adorned and made delightful with things beautiful to 
siio, or eloquent of whatever great deeds or good work enrich and 
lionour the annals of the places of our birth. And, lastly, I believe 
that an art desired by the whole people and fostered by the whole 
people’s desire would reflect—^for such art must be sincere—some of 
the best qualities of our race j its love of Nature, its imaginative force, 
its healthfulness, its strong simplicity. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, my task is ended. My duties to¬ 
night were purely prefatory; my words are but the prologue to the 
proceedings which begin to-morrow—a prologue which I undertook to 
speak less from any faith in its possible efficacy than in the belief that 
1 he first word spoken at such a time should be heard from the lips of 
tmo to whom, from the nature of the office he is privileged to fill, os 
well as from the whole bent of his mind, everything that concerns art, 
from end to end of its enchanting field, must be, and is, a source of 
deep, of constant, and engrossing interest. The curtain is now raised, 
the stage is spread before you, and I step aside to make way for others, 
leaving with yoif the expression of my fervent wish that the hopes 
which have brought us together in this place may not have been 
entertained in vain. 


Fredeuick Leighton. 
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T he holy mission which Germany, with her accnstomod energy, has 
undertaken in East Africa is progresing with rapid strides. The 
introduction of civilization to the semi-barbarous people who inhabit 
those parts is being joyously celebrated by the thunder of artillery, the 
demolition of towns, and human bloodshed. 

England, not yet accustomed to Germany's drastic n^ethods, is con¬ 
tent to bring up the rear, and look on approvingly, willingly, in the. 
good cause, giving up her subjects to ruin and spoliation, and content 
to see her good name—quite mistakenly, of course—dragged in the 
mire. 

While this noble nineteenth-century work is thus going on it may 
not be out of place to ask what was the state of things which formerly 
existed and what the result of Germany’s primary attempts to intro¬ 
duce the blessings of civilization to the benighted inhabitants of 
Zanzibar—in other words, what East Central Africa was and is. 

Events march quickly in these days, and for our purpose we need not 
go back many years. It will be sufficient, I think, if I describe what 
came under my own observation in my three visits to East Africa 
between 1878 and 1883. 

The state of things which I found existing when I first landed at 
Zanzibar was an agreeable surprise to me. Burton’s account of tlie 
town and the condition of the country when he visit^ it sOme twenty 
years previous was fresh in my mind. I expected that my daily fare 
of incident would include murders, nightly fire-raisings, slaves left to 
die of starvation or'^subjected to every conceivable atrocity, and their 
corpses left to rot on the beach. Zanzibar was to bo'“like a city 
held a savage enemy,” as described by Sir John Kirk’s predecessor, 
when the north monsoon enabled the piratical Arabs of the northern 
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ports to coino south and kidnap with impunity slaves and freemen 
alike in the veiy streets of the city, while the Sultan was powerless to 
search their dhows in his own harbour. 

On the coast I looked forward to the discovery of an even more 
thorough condition of anarchy—^tribes in constant bloody warfares, 
their sole commercial pursuit slave capturing and dealing ; and, finally, 
the Sultan’s authority non-existent. 

Such, according to Burton, was the condition of Zanzibar and the 
mainland when ho travelled in those parts. In the twenty years which 
had elapsed before I set foot in the same region all that had disa])- 
peared like a horrid dream. 

A new Sultan had meanwhile come into power,’ and a new influence 
been brought to bear on East African affairs and politics* 

Sa3ryed Bargash had become the ruler, and Sir John Kirk the repT*e- 
sentative of England in his dominions, and under their rule—for it is 
impossible to* dissociate the two forces—a complete transfonuation had 
taken place in the whole social, material, and political aspect of aflairs 
in East Africa. 

For an Arab, brought up in the traditions of his race, and deeply 
educated in the faith of Islam, a more liberal-minded and enlightened 
prince never lived than Sayyed Bargash. Withont a trac(» of fana¬ 
ticism, he was yet the strictest and most devout of Mohammedans; With 
all the high-bpm .feelings and dignified bearing and conduct of a 
prince and Sovereign ruler, ho was yet keenly interested in commerce, 
and made almost Quixotic attempts to develop it in his dominions. Sur¬ 
rounded with aU the eflTerainating and degenerating influences of Oriental 
life, he was .yet without exception the hardest-worked man in E^t 
Africa, giving himself not a moment’s rest from dawn to sunset. Such 
was the ruler of Zanzibar as I knew him, not only as an explorer sent 
out by the Eoyal Geographical Society, but as one in his own service, 
as I was for a time. 

But behind Sayyed Bargash there was another power even more 
potent than the naturally good proclivities of his Highness. I refer 
to Sir John Kirk. If ever a typical pro-consul and pioneer of British 
influence in its highest and best meaning existed, that man was, or is. 
Sir John Kirk. With‘almost incredible far-sightedness and persist¬ 
ence of purpose, he set himself a certain object to aim at—an object 
that was to take long years to accomplish; but he knew his mind : he 
had patience and^ strength of will, and he was content to let the slow 
yemrs* evolve their work and bring with them their stepping-stones to 
higher things. 

Sir John Kirk’s policy was Education and Guidance, not Baling. 
He wisely kept himself in the background. To have acted directly 
was to h»ve opened a gulf between himself and the natives, to get out 
of touch with them. He required a middleman, who would ostensibly 
be the ruler. Such a middleman was Sayyed Bargash. 
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Yet though Sir John was content to act only as the pilot, no man 
probably ever acquired such an influence with negro races. His was a 
name to charm,with. From Mozambique to Lamu, in eveiy tribe 
from the sea to the shores of Nyassa, Tanganyika, and the Nyanza, 
the “ Baluza ” was more feared and yet liked than even the -Sultam 
To Arab and negro alike he was the embodiment of some tremendous 
unseen yet benign power, which was working for their good, and yet 
could be very terrible in its wrath. In this matter I speak not from 
hearsay but from actual experience. This charm was one which 
affected not only those in the heart of Africa, who never saw Sir John, 
but those who came into daily contact with him. I remember well, 
when little more than a boy, in my first expedition to Central Africa, 
I found myself at loggerheads with my men over some matter or 
other. The quarrel threatened to become serious, till, as an unfailing 
card, I appealed to them to remember that I was a mere greenhorn 
^in African travelling, and that I had been handed over to them by 
the “ Baluza ” to bo taken safely through the country and brought 
back to him. “ How. could they face the * Baluza,’ ” I asked, “ if 
they returned without me ? ” That appeal settled the matter at once, 
and they declared their readiness to carry me shoulder high wherever 
I wanted. 

With two such men as Sayyed Bargash and Sir John Kirk at the 
head of affairs in Zanzibar, all things were possible. , An unbroken 
line of improvements set in under their judicious management. Tha 
Blavo**market gave place to a Christian church. The rank abuses of 
the slave trade disappeared, and eveiy slave who could show that he 
was ill-used received his freedom at once. He made no unwise 
attempt to stop the slave trade—that would only have done harm 
when he wanted to do good; -but undoubtedly he discouraged the 
slave trade as much as possible, and helped to familiarize the Arabs 
with the idea of Iree labour. 

One, perhaps, of the most remarkable of Sir John Kirk’s feats was 
that he retained the goodwill and respect of -the Arab slave dealers 
while he was known to be doing his utmost to restrict and stop 
their trade. Our anti-slavery policy in those days did not ruin our 
prestige and our name. .Our action was looked upon as a son might 
regard the severe measures of a father in restricting some wrong 
action on his part. • Our motives were never misunderstood. Need¬ 
less to say, under such rule trade began rapidly to increase, and such 
natural advantages as the country possessed to be .made the most of. 
British Indian subjects began to flock into the town of Zanzibar, as 
well as the towns on the coast. They brought with them their 
industrious habits and keen commercial talents, and, to the number of 
over 7000, they settled themselves down, stimulating the Arab to 
new and more profitable enterprises and giving new life to the 
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barbarous tribes. As an instance of the rapid development of an 
article of trade first stimulated by Kirk and pushed on by British 
subjects, take india-rubber. From nothing it was raised to an 
annual value of £200,000. As for the entire trade, from quite an 
insignificant figure twenty years ago* it was developed into the respect¬ 
able amount of little short of two millions sterling, and all through 
the energetic policy of Sir John Kirk, the ready assistance of the 
Sultan, and the keen trading instincts of Banyans and Hindus— 
British subjects from India. 

With the development of legitimate trade there was a concomitant 
development of civilization. Tribes formerly at constant war with each 
other found it pay better to lay aside the bow’and arrow and take 
to the hoe and the knife. Extracting gum copal from the ground, 
and india-rubber from the forest, were much more certain and less 
dangerous methods of gaining such scanty raiment and ornamental 
beads as they required than slave hunting. 

Consequently, for anarchy and continual bloodshed and robbery 
were substituted peace and commerce, with all that those imply— 
increase of wealth, widening qf tastes and. ideas—all st(‘pping-stone8 
towards civilization. 

Along with trade, moreover, other forces wore stepping in. The 
omnipresent missionary soon discovered what a hopeful field of action 
lay here to hanj. .The Universities’ Mission appeared first in the field, 
then the Church Missionary Society, followed by the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society and the Scotch Presbyterians. Every* encouragement 
and assistance were given by the Saltan, and in a very few years the 
entire region from Nyassa to Victoria Nyanza was studded with mis¬ 
sionary stations. 

But not without terrible sacrifices of noble lives, and immense sums 
of money. On. more than one occasion I have appeared as a sharp 
critic of missionary methods^ but I yield to no one in my admiration 
of the aims the missionary has in vieyr, or, take him all round, of the 
missionary himself. If the success of his enterprise has not been in 
any sense of the word commensurate with the cost in men and money, 
it has been because the lines on which he has worked have been radi¬ 
cally wrong. 

So it has been in East Africa. The results are not what they 
might have been if more rational me.thods had been adopted. Still 
there have been great results, though more of an indirect than a direct 
character. The missionaries have not made many converts, but they 
have undoubtedly raised the moral level of thousands they have come 
in contact with. They have made the name of Englis hm a n revered 
and admired throughout the length and breadth of East Central 
Africa. They have roused unbounded confidence in his word and his 
good intentions; while his settlements have often become veritable 
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sanctuaries and places of refuge in the midst of Africa’s savage wastes, 
at the boundaries of which murderous and slave-hunting hosts pause 
and dare not venture to cross lest some terrible punishment falls upon 
them from the unseen power which protects .the place. 

In all this civilizing work be it remembered we were the sole agents, 
with the exception of a Catholic Mission, which was doing capital 
work. To English explorers belongs almost the entire honour of 
penetrating the country and laying bare its secrets. To English 
political agents and British subjects fell the work of stimulating and 
developing the trade, and to British missionary enterprise belonged 
tho peculiar glory of establishing over the length and breadth of the 
land centres of civilizing influence of tho highest order. 

Lot me now briefly and tersely summarize the state of affairs four 
years ago. 

1. In all but name Zanzibar and its dependencies was a protectorate 
•of Great Britain, costing this country nothing, though practically ruled 
through an English official. 

2. The Sultan had the most unbounded confidence in our good 
faith, and our name was respected over the length and breadth of the 
land. 

3. The country was opened up and explored by British travellers. 

4. The entire trade of the country passed through British hands, 

and was the result of English enterprise. « 

5. Believing in tho permanency of our veiled or open rule, 7000 of 
our Indian subjects had left their own country and settled themselves 
at Zanzibar and the coast towns. 

6. Enormous sums of British money were spent and great numbers 
of noble lives lost attempting to establish Christianity and civilizing 
centres, both on the island and the mainland. 

7. Year after year great unselfish sacrifices of money were made 
attempting to suppress, or rather repress, the slave trade. 

8. Everywhere there were evidences of great strides being made in 
raising the natives from savagery or barbarism towards civilization. 

9. Under the rule of Sayyed Bargash, guided by Kirk, tribal wars 
had almost ceased on the coast and nearly so in the far interior. Along 
the frequented routes of the interior, and evdrywhere in the littoral, 
European travellers might pass to and fro unarmed and unescorted 
with the utmost impunity. 

10. The extent of German influence and interest was* represented 
by a single large trading house, which acted as an interraediaiy 
between Europe and British Indian merchants in Zanzibar. 

In 1884, however, all this began to change. In that year the pre¬ 
posterous views expressed by various travellers about the commercial 
possibilities of Afiica began to find general credence. 

Tickled by such nonseuse as that in Africa the world had a new 
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El Dorado and a second India, and that its proposed railways were to 
be the finest paying* commercial speculations offered in this century to 
a world athirst for wealth, the nations of Europe pricked up their ears, 
and then commenced the scramble for Africa. Innocent chiefs were 
dlefrauded out of their lands by bogus treaties. As innocent and 
ignorant people at home were found ready at the beck-of glib 
company promoters to put their money into all sorts of schemes, 
and the daily newspapers were full of the exciting incidents of the 
race for “ new colonies,” as the mangrove swamps and sterile wastes 
were pleasingly called. 

In this general gilding up, East Africa came in for a share like 
other parts of Africa, and soon there was nothing heard of but treaty- 
making and planting of flags. To back these enterprises up, com¬ 
panies were promoted in Germany. The sovereign rights of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar were violated in the most shameless fashion. He was 
treated as a barbarous chief, and as an obstacle to civilizing influences. . 

1 say civilizing influences; for about this time people ceased going 
to Africa to make money and to trade. Merchants had suddenly 
become converted to the principles of Altruism, and they went for the 
good of the benighted negro. They posed no longer as selfish mer¬ 
chants, but philanthropists. Solely anxious to introduce the blessings of 
Christianity and civilization. It was the same with nations ; they hod 
no selfish motives to promote. Each now flag planted in the soil of 
Africa was a dagger thrust in the heart of barbarism; each new 
trading station was an outpost of the advancing army of civilization. 

Naturally the Saltan of Zanzibar could not stand by and see his 
rights violated and ho himself bullied without some attempt to assert 
his position. Friction as naturally followed, and speedily German iron¬ 
clads were ranged before the town of Zanzibar, and shameless and 
dastardly eflbrts*made to coerce the Sultan. In the name of civiliza¬ 
tion every principle of international law and equity was violatcsd. All 
this was bad enough, but worse had tofollow. We can understand to 
some extent the arrogant and unprincipled conduct of the Germans, 
but words fail mo to express my sense of the outrageous policy our 
Government now commenced to take. 

Up till that time we had act§d as the mainstay and support of the 
Sultan: to us he looked for guidance and advice ; in us he trusted as 
a friend who would not fail him in his hour of need. And yet how 
sorely he must haye been tried in those first days of land stealing, when 
he looked in vain for assistance and some formal protest from our 
Government against the shameless action of German adventurers, 
backed by the German Government. 

And what ^ position’Kirk must have been in. The friend and con¬ 
fidential advi^ of Jfis Highness, bound hand and foot, unable to move 
a little finger in‘^pport of his ovm and his country’s honour. I caa^ 
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imagine how he must have cabled and written frantically imploring 
our Government not‘to let Britain’s great name be dragged in the 
mire of dishonour; and yet, hoping against hope, patting the best 
face possible on the matter to the Sultan, and trying to make him 
believe that everything would yet come right. 

But whatever he, did—^and what ho actually did I know not—^was of 
no avail. Matters went from bad to worse, till a Commission had to 
be appointed to mark out the stolen territories from those left 
intact. 

We undertook to act for the Sultan, and so complete was his trust 
in us that oven yet he depended on us, and placed himself in our hands. 

Then came our crowning disgrace. For we betrayed the trust 
placed in tos. We had but spread a net to trap the Sultan that he 
might the more formally be plundfsred. Astounding as it may seem, 
we willingly gave up all the advantages we had gained in these 
regions. We counted as nothing our great and ever-increasing com¬ 
mercial interests—as well as those of our 7000 British Indian subjects. 
The sacrifices of our missionary societies, who, like the Indians, had 
established themselves in East Africa in the faith that Britain would 
look after her own interests as she had known how to do in the past, 
were not taken into consideration. 

That nothing should be wanting to complete the deed of infamy, 
the very man who had worked for twenty of the be*it years of his 
life, and with incredible skill, peraistency of purpose, and patience to* 
produce the condition of things I have described—^that man, who had 
upheld the very brightest traditions of English enterprise and English 
honour, until, as the “ Balusa,” his name became a word to charm 
with throughout the length and breadth of East Central Africa—lie it 
was who had to betray his own and Britain’s friend and proUg4, and 
d(?spoil him of all the wide territories over which his flag had fluttered 
for half a century unquestioned. 

I do not wonder that Sir John. Edrk could never look upon the face 
of Sayyod Bargash again—or that the Sultan, himself thus betrayed 
by his friend, despoiled of his territories, and handed over to the 
tender mercies of tiie Germans, should have died shortly after. As 
some sort of compensation for the ruin of hib life’s work Sir John 
received the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George. I wonder 
with what feelings he looks on it. 

What has happened since 1885 we all know. The jnflatdd German 
enterprises have gone from bad to worse. 

The Saltan very naturally lost all his influence with the loss of 
territory. Trade began to desert the coast towns. The German East 
African Company speedily began to show its utter want of fitness to 
-jule native races, and yet so blown up in its own absurd conceit as to 
I^Msinable to take lessons from past masters in the art. 
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The people who have so suddenly developed a keen desire to stamp 
out slavery treated the natives as little better than brutes and slaves. 
By many of their number a modified form of slavery was advocated, 
and no doubt practised. We know how the honest religious feelings 
of the Mohammedans have been outraged, and domestic sanctuaries 
violated. 

Before their eyes the Germans saw the wonderful results that could 
be achieved by ruling through the Sultan, but they were unable to 
take a lesson, and so they must violate all conventions and treaties, and 
lu^il down his flag and insult his authority. 

There could only be one result to such outrageous conduct. The 
strong sentiment of independence and pride was not quite dead in the 
Arab breast. The negro tribes were not yet slaves, to be treated as 
unscrupulous masters might please. 

Gradually the feeling of discontent spread. More than one German 
planter brought his fate upon himself, till, from an isolated outbreak 
here and there, the whole countiy broke into insurrection, and kicked 
their new masters bag and baggage out of the country. 

Of course this was represented as a terrible blow to the cause of 
civilization. It was pictured as a result of the renewed and enlarged 
activity of the slave trade and the spread of Islam, when it was 
nothing more nor less than a well-deserved punishment for the 
misdeeds of German planters and traders. 

. Still the result, whatever might be the provoking cause, was looked 
upon as a terrible insult to the German flag, and a slap in the face of 
Imperial conceit, and it must be revenged. Their honour must be. 
reinstated. And yet how ? 

There was the difficulty. A European military expedition was out 
of the question on a deadly coast line like that at Bagamoyo and 
I'angani. Ev«y European would be down with fever in a week, and 
more than half of them dead in less than a month. 


Again, they had no recruiting ground for native troops. Here was 
a dilemma. There was nothing for it but to apply for' English co¬ 
operation and assistance to reinstate themselves in East Africa. Of 
course it was no use stating plainly why England’s assistance was 
wanted. To make her* swallow the pill it was necessaiy to appeal to 
the anti-slaveiy feelings of the nation, and to talk of the introduction 
of civilization to barbaric Africa. 


To the dismay, of the entire British nation our Government was 
found ready to swallow the bait and connect our name with Germany 
in her infamous proceedings. We, of course, are not to join the 


Germans in their work of bombardment, but we ^ to let our 
name be connected with it, and we are to give our Approval and 
moral support. f m 

. And why should we support Germany in this matter ? For iHtIg 
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weary years we have carried on this work of repressing slavery unaided 
by other Powers. Would it not have been a sufficient answer to 
Germany’s proposal to co-operate with them in suppressing the slave trade 
to have pointed to our policy in the past, and expressed our pleasure if 
they were willing to join m in the good cause ? Further than that 
there was no need to go. But our Government, as if determined to 
complete the work of destruction commenced by its predecessors, has 
gone further and committed itself to joint action, and jointly our name 
will be connected through Central Africa with all the bloodshed and 
destruction that is now. going on. 

Much might have been forgiven if this blockade had really done 
anything in extinguishing the slave trade; but all who know anything 
about East Africa can affirm that the blockading of the coast will 
only affect the slave trade in the remotest degree. The East 
African slave trade is now practically restricted to the coast and the 
interior. The slaves ai'e wanted for the transport of Ivoiy to the 
coast and for the coast plantations, while in addition there is a large 
demand for slaves among the tribes themselves. 

The chief result, indeed, of this blockade will bo an increase of 
slave raiding and slavery, for the whole country is now plunged in 
anarchy; tribal jealousies and hatreds long kept in check are once 
more let loose. To fight means to capture slaves. 

Uo not let us flatter ourselves for a moment that ^ our name and 
good fame will remain unscathed in this sad imbroglio. The Germans;, 
will take care that we are tarred with the same brush as themselvea 
The fact also that this is a joint affair is a matter of public notoriety in 
Zanzibar, and with the passage of the news to the mainland nothing 
will be lost. It will soon not be blacks against the Germans, but 
blacks against the Wazungu (whites). 

Another remarkable feature in this wretched mess.is the utter in¬ 
difference displayed by our Government for the lives and pi-operty of 
our fellow-subjects established on tho coast. Wo practically say, 
“ They are only Indians; what docs it matter to us ? Let them stew 
in their own juice! ” This is a terrible downfall to British pride and' 
British sense of honour. Docs it not practically mean that to keep 
straight with the Germans we are ready to knuckle down before eveiy 
publicly or.privately expressed menace; that we as a nation tremble 
at the frown of a Bismarck, or are quite ready to sell our nation’s birth¬ 
right of honour, pride,.and glory for some mess of pottage ? It is 
only on some such theory that wo can comprehend tlio meaning 6f the 
astounding policy we have pursued these last three years in East 
AlHca. And yet, who among us can conceive that we have actually 
sunk so low ? And if it is not so, what does it all mean ? Why 
have we sacrificed eveiy British interest, violated every principle of 
^utjonal honour, delivered over thousands of British subjects to utter- 

VOL. LV. n 
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ruin, anti ended by trying to throw dust in the public eyes by talking 
“ high falutin” uoust'use about the suppression of the slave trade and 
the introduction of ci\dlizing influences, when, in reality, it’s devil’s 
work tliat is going on ? Ask what missionaries, who have spent the 
best i)art of their lives in* these parts, have to say on the subject, or 
travellers, who have explored and observed, or merchants who have 
traded thei’e, and where will the Government And one to back them in 
their policy of helping Germany—^though she has to w'ade through 
blood—to establish a so-called colony in East Africa, to the detriment 
of our own fame, rights, and commerce ? 

It may be useless to cry over spilt milk, but wo may well demand 
where is all this to i;ud, and how much further Are wo to co-oporato 
w'itli the allies we hav6 “ wedded,” as Count Bismarck puts it. It is 
easier to marry than to get divorced. And clearly in this case 
w'o lia \'0 not counted the cost. As little, for Giat part, have thi^ 
Germans. The task of reasserting their position, and bringing East 
Africa back to its former condition, will be no light one. It may b(! 
comparatively easy to demolish the coast towns and place garrisons 
among their ruins—though where the troojis aro to be got I don't 
know—but it will be no simple matter to regain their ])osition away 
from such garrisoned places. Still more diflicult will it bo to bring 
back the trade or to allay the angiy ])assions and foldings which have 
bee!i rousi'd. ^.\ll.the profit the Germans will gmn in East Africa for 
.the n ‘xt hundred years will not cover this cost of once more listahlish- 
ing fiieir supreimicy there. 

^loamvhile the slave trade will thrive right miTrily in the midst of 
all 111 is anarchy. All tlie horrors of slave capturing will be no longer 
au afl’air of the far interior. It will go on among the tribes nesm*)’ 
the S'‘a. Everything is rapidly sinking back into the old condition of 
.savagely. The work of the missionaries has been mined, probably 
beyond repair, and all their sacrifices of lives and treasure so mucli 
thsil wfis literally thrown aAvay. 

1 I’.ave summarized the condition of East Africa as it was in 1883. 

\ 

Let me now do the same for East Africa as it is at the end of 1888. 

1. In all but name Zanzibar and the mainland belongs to, or is a 
de])ondency of, Germajay. 

2. Tile late Sultan was shamefully betrayed by our Government, 
ami hurried to an untimely grave; it cannot therefore be exiiected 
that his successor can liave any faith in our word or respect for our 
name. 

3. Some thousands of British subjects have been mined and driven 
from their homes without hope of redress, either at our own or German 
hands. 

4. AU our interests have been handed over to the Germans. 

5. After spending some hundreds of thousands of pounds, and losing 
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a great many noblo lives, tbe work of our missionary societies has been 
rnimstl. 

6. We have agreed to make our anti-slavery policy subservient to 
the colonizing schemes of Germany, to the detriment of the good cause 
and of our country’s best interests. 

7. The country has been thrown back into a worse condition of 
anarchy and 8avagc?ry than it was twenty years ago. Earoi)ean 
travellers, however well arm<?d and protected, cannot now go where 
formerly a solitary individual armed only with an umbrella could pass 
with safety. 

8. Backed by tho moral support of England, and, to some extent, 
the presence of our fleet, Germany is about to commence a series of 
wars which for years to come will fill tho country with bloodshed and 
ruin the tnule for the remainder of this century. 

And now in conclusion we may well ask. What is the moaning of 
the policy which has led to such disastrous results thi’ough such 
sliamt'ful jneaiis ? What is at the bottom of it all ? Has it been the 
sheer imbecility of our rulers ? Or have wo been bribed to such dis¬ 
honourable practices ? 

Wluit, we. tnay ask, is to bo the next surprise ? Are we to prepare 
ourselves for a final coiqi and the handing over of the island of Zanzibar 
to Germany? It will not be difficult to see that tho Sultan is a hindrance 
to the good cause of civilization—tJiat is, German civilizaj.ion. Having 
rondeii'd him utterly powerless, it w'ill now be a good excuse for I’emoviug 
him altogether, because he is powerless and cannot help tho Gormans 
to regjxiii tho lands tluy stolo from his predecessor. A shake of 
Prince Bismarck’s little finger, or a fine, oily argument from his son, 
will no doubt secuni our hearty consent. This will be a fitting 
termination to our down-grade slide in East Africa, and I, for one, 
will not bo surprised to hear of some such result. 


Joseph Thomson. 
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T he Frencli are preparing to celi*l)rate this year the centenary of their 
great Revolution. Whatever cavillers may cliobse to say, it is an 
impressive occasion, one which oven the mechanical prodigy of an Eilfel 
Tower will fail to vulgarize. Foreign Governments with one accord 
liave boycotted the Exhibition. Tliat Contiinuital emperors and kings 
should have taken this course, is not surprising, but that our Govern¬ 
ment should *liave followed their example is at best, a bit of political 
Ijruderj" of which we have reason to be ashamed. The princii)les of 
ihe Frencli Revolution have become the common property of the civil¬ 
ized world. We have no excuse for looking shyly at them. Clotlied 
in historical forms, they were English long before they became Frencli. 
Since the Capetian dynasty began to reign, ^ space of eight liundred 
years, tlie French had never deposed a monarch nor set aside the 
legitimate lim^ of succession, w'hile we Lad done both. Twice in recent 
times we led the way in successful revolution. Our neighbours had 
only to look across the Channel to find plenty of precedents for taking 
liberties with the throne. The period of the Commonwealth has been 
blotted from legislation, and nobody nowadays would bo eager 
to defend the execution of Charles I. But the principh*s of 1G8B 
are. the inheritance of the great Whig party, and Lord Hartington 
tells US he is proud of being a Whig. Surely some sympathy is duo 
to a great nation who a hundred years ago lighted the torcli of freedom 
at -our fires. ‘ They have suffered many misfortunes since then. 
When they undertook the task of reforming tho State they were with¬ 
out experience and liad no settled piinciples to guide them. In 
default of established traditions they had recourse to the light of reason, 
but the light,was too dazzling, they mistook their way, and fell into 
the hands of quacks and knaves. It would be unjust to blame them 
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severely. The follies of their rulers compelled them to break suddenly 
with the past, and tlu; knowledge and habits which fit ,inen for the 
temperate use of liberty are not to be acquired in a day. After all, 
a hundred years are but a page in a nation’s history. It has taken us 
about the same time to get through any one of those great political* 
changes which in their aggregate elfecb have transformed the English 
monarchy of the eleventh century into that of the nineteenth. Some 
trials France may yet have to undergo before a condition of stability 
is reached, but thei'e is no reason to desi)air of her future. There is, 
however, just enough of uncertainty in her present position to make a 
neighbour’s friendship worth having, and it is much to be regretted 
tliat our Governincut’ should have met with a rebuff the proffered 
opportunity for gimg to Fmnce a practical assurance of sympathy 
and good-will. 

In the meantime;, within the same period, and almost synchronizing 
with it at both extremes, we have had a revolution of our own, and, 
were it worth while, we might Avith good reason celebrate a centenary. 
Externally it has but a slight resemblance to that which has taken 
place in France, but in principle the two movements are identical, 
marching along the same lines. Carried out by comparatively slow 
and peaceful methods, our I’evolution has thrown up no portentous land¬ 
marks. It has been accompanied by no volcanic outbursts. We have 
gono to work quietly. We have simply reformed ihe House of 
Commons. It may seem a small thing to liav<» accomplished. Wo 
have done in a hundred years what the National Assembly did in a 
day. But in politics we have to reckon with the forces of reaction. 
If the people are hurried along too fast, the timorous majority will 
take fright and hurry back. It is the net advance that has been 
made through a considerable pei’iod that passes to the final account, 
and it often reproduces the fable, of the tortoise and the hare. We 
need not plume ourselves on any superior wisdom. When we under¬ 
took to reform the State the path, was clearly marked out for us. It 
was our good fortune to be the inheritors of institutions in which the 
spirit of freedom was enshrined, and to have had forefathers who 
know how to defend them. Hence, to begin with, we had a limited 
monarchy. The king of England was a real politicus, a political 
■creation, the highest functionary and servant of the State, not a 
merely personal ruler, and that was his recognized capacity. 
In the next place, from early times, earlier than the beginning of 
regular Parliaments, the people of England laid a firm hold on the 
idea of Ministerial responsibility. They acted upon it fitfully and 
aometiimes capriciously, but they never let it go. If the king ruled 
ill, it was assumed to be because he had bad advisers. If the king 
chose to dismiss them, the trouble was over. If he refused, they were 
disposed of by rough methods. Only in the last resort, when driven 
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to extremities, did the people lay hands on the king himself. Tli© 
mde usages of our forefathers have blossomed into the responsible 
Ministries of to-day. We have had Parliaments for six hundred 
years. There have been times when they seemed to be almost defunct, 
paralysed by strong and self-willed kings, or swayed by corruption to 
the purposes of the Court. But the theory and the forms of the 
Constitution have been preserved intact in the darkest days, and the 
business of reformers has always been not so much to create as to 
revivify and restore. 

All these charts and landmarks for political action were wanting to 
the Estates of France when summoned to Versailles a hundre^d years 
ago to help the king to save the State. *A task of prodigious 
difficulty was set before them, and they knew not where nor how to 
begin. They had not met for 175 years. They were divided as of old 
into three orders—^the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, but they 
bad no settled constitutional relations and no common sympathies. 
The first and second orders were chiefly solicitous for the maintenance 
of their privileges, while the members of the third were glowing with 
resentment against the king, the ai’istocracy, and the Church. In 
their wrath they knew of no distinction, for by all alike they had been 
fleeced and swindled. It was impossible for classes so bitterly alienated 
to work together. How were they to deliberate, separately or as one 
Assembly ? Jloth alternatives were impracticable, and the only way 
out of the dead-lock was to proclaim the commons the National 
Assembly. Thus the very first step was revolutionary, and it could 
not have been otherwise. The next difficulty lay with the king. He was 
an absolute monarch, and the question was how to turn him into a 
constitutional chief of the State. The experiment was honestly made, 
but it could not possibly succeed. Such instantaneous transformations 
are not within the capacities of human nature. eJest moi, said 

Louis XIV.; and Louis XVI. thought the same, if ho did not say it. 
Royalist plots and conspiracies succeeded this abortive attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting pretensions of a State comprised in one person 
and a State consisting of the great body of the nation, and in the end 
the king was sent to his doom. Having got rid of the nobility, the 
clergy, and the king', what were they to do next? The historical 
institutions of Franco had disappeared, but they were prepared for the 
catastrophe. Voltaire had been dead but a quarter of a century, and 
Rousseau* only .seven years. These are the men who overthrew the 
French monarchy. Voltaire had in him the making of a French Whig, 
had Whiggism been possible in France. Rousseau was a romancist 
all round. He discoursed upon a state of nature which he invented, 
but which assumed all the aspects of reality under his warm and plastic 
tondi. He took men back to a time when there were no kings, but 
/when they agreed at last that it would be as well to haye one. They 
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were then all equal, intelligent, innocent, and free. They chose their 
man, they made a bargain with him to pay him all decent loyalty on 
condition that he ruled thcim well, and on that understanding they 
put on his head the regal crown. If such a contract had ever been 
made in Franco it had undeniably been broken. It was thoroforo at 
an end, and the people resumed their primitive position. A Bill of 
Eights ” was exacted by the English Convention Parliament of 1C89. 
The French National Assembly went to the bottom of tilings at once, 
and proclaimed the Eights of Man. 

The English Eefonn party of a hundred years ago had the advan¬ 
tage of starting from an historical basis, and of dealing with facts 
which their opponents could not controvert. The work to which they 
addressed tlusmsolves was apparently of narrow range, but it was none 
the less equivalent to a revolution, as we are now able to testify from 
experience. What they were really aiming at, though they were 
perhaps not fully conscious of the scope of their intenlion, was to 
raise the House of Commons from a position of subordination and of 
helplessness bordering on extinction to one of supreme influence in 
the State. A nation present by delegation in a House which neces¬ 
sarily holds the purse must have all power in its hands, and this could 
not fail to lie the result of a successful movement for making the 
House of Commons, in any fairly approximate measure, an authentic 
representation of the whole people. Opinions differed ai^to how far the 
Constitution recognized the right of the people to be represented in. 
the House of Commons, but no one could deny that the facts as they 
existed Were inconsistent with any real representation whatever. This 
was conclusively shown by the petition of the Society of the Friends 
of the People, presented to the House of Commons by Charles, 
afterwards Ijord Grey. It was alleged on evidence W'hich opponents 
were challenged to disprove, that a majority of the House was elected 
by fifteen thousand persons, being about a two-hundredth part of the 
male adults in the kingdom. Jt'was further alleged that seventy 
members were returned for thirty-five places where it was impossible 
to give the number of voters, there being in effect none, and the 
elections notoriously a mere matter of form. It was shown that 
ninety more members were returned for forty-«ix places, in none of 
which did the number of voters exceed fifty; thirty-seven more for 
places in which the number of voters did not exceed one hundred; 
and fifty-two more for places in which the number of voters did not 
exceed two hundred. These figures make out a bad case, but tlie 
actual case was far worse. The voters in these miserably small con¬ 
stituencies were not free to vote as they thought fit. The petitioners 
declared, and offered to prove, that eighty-four person.s sent one 
hundred and fifty members to Parliament by their own immediate 
authority, while one hundred and fifty more were returned on the 
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recommendation of seventy powerful patrons. The number of patrons 
was one hundred and lifty-four altogether, and they returned three 
hundred and seven members—^more than a majority of the House of 
Commons. I’hese jmtrons Were not all peers and not all Tories, but 
^most of them wore both, and they had the House of Commons in 
their grasp. It was as if a committee of the French order of Notables 
had nominated a majority of the order of the Commonalty. On such 
tenus there would have been no quaiTels at Versailles. It is hardly 
too much to say that the House of Commons, as a representative and 
independent part of the Legislature, had ceased to exist. It existed 
as a matter of form, and the foim was invaluable, but it was a mere 
duplicate of the House of Lords, an agent of the' landed interests, and 
the obsequious bondman of the Crown. One-third of the Constitution, 
even as then underatood and interpreted, was blotted out. England 
was no longer govem(id by Parliament, but by the Crown and the 
fraction of an oligarchy. 

In such circumstances it 'would have been strange if the necessity 
for restoring the indcpendmice and efficiency of the House of 
Commons had not forced itself upon men professing attachment 
to the principles of the Constitution, and daring the ten years of quiet 
which preceded the outburst of the Fj*cnch Revolution it almost 
soomed that wo were on the verge of Parliamentary reform. In 1780 
the Westmins^r Gommitteo of Conrspondence was formed. At the 
.outset it included Burke as well as Fox and Sheridan, and subse¬ 
quently such representative Whigs as the Dukes of Richmond and 
Devonshire and the Earl of Shelbourne. A list of members, published 
tlireo years after the formation of the committee, was found to contain 
the names of sixteen peers and fifty-one members of the House of 
Commons.* The original object of the committee was to obtain a 
reduction of .fiscal burdens and chock the abuses of public 
patronage, but it was soon drawn in the direction of l^arliamentary 
reform as the only means by which these evils could be remedied. 
“ A laudable reform and sucli other measures as may cojiduco to 
restore the freedom of Parliament ”—this ■w'aa the modest extent of 
its aims. But its views soon grew wider, and a definite scheme of 
refoim, which had the sanction of Fox, anticipated, and on some points 
outran, our latest legislation. It embraced equal electoral districts 
for the counties, each to return one member; manhood suffrage, vote 
by ballot, pajmept of members, and annual Parliaments. This was 
too bold a leap, and for some years we do not hear of it again. The 
movement was to a large extent artificial, got up for immediate effect, 
and it fluctuated with the political exigencies of public men, whose 
sense of patriotism was finely graduated. Pitt professed to be a 
sincere reformer, but it was on a small scale. He brought in three 

• Harris’s “ History of the Badical Party in Parliament,” pp. 28, 81.' 
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Re-form Bills, but was defeated on them all, even on the last, when 
he was himself at the head of the Government. His largest idea was 
to buy up a batch of pocket boroughs, compensate the owners out of 
the public funds, and give the seats tlfus obtained to the counties. 
Nothing came of those experiments. The ship was W'ell freighted 
and all sails were set, but as yet there was no popular gale to send 
her along. A select class of politicians throughout the country had 
their thoughts fixed on Pai'liamentary reform, but the people were 
not rous{^ to action, the heart of the nation was untouched. The 
moment of inspiration came when the States-General met at Versailh^s 
and began to overhaul the venerable monarchy of Franco. Then, 
indeed, a thrill of* admiration ran through the land. The news 
sounded like a trumpet-blast in every town and village. The work¬ 
shop, the ale-house, the bar-parlofir, were the scenes of eager contro¬ 
versy. The marvel was that Frenchmen, hitherto held in some 
contempt, should dare to do such things. .By one bold stroke they 
had made themselv(!S more free than free-born Englishmen. While 
they were framing a Constitution and asserting the rights of man, 

. seats in the Houso of Commons were being sold to the liighest bidder, 
and only one man in two hundred had the semblance of a vote. A 
spirit of generous rivalry, combined with a sense of shame and with 
the consciousness of being the victims of a fraud, kindled a flame of 
• almost rt'volutionary ardour among the more intelligent of the popula¬ 
tion of our great towns, and Reform suddenly became the burning 
question of the day. 

But it was no longer merely a question of refonn. The events 
which were happening in Paris gave a stimulus to thought, and 
sanguine minds were already contemplating the possibility of applying 
more drastic,remedies. The “Reflections on the French Revolution,” 
from the pOn of the greatest political genius of the age, lifted the 
controversy to a higher level, and almost transported it into anotluT 
intellectual region. With the .wealthier and more cultivatc'd classes 
his fervid denunciations did their work too well. The Whig party 
was split asunder, and after a time almost ceased to exist. Over th<‘- 
mass of the people tho book exerted but little influence. Burke’s ex¬ 
travagant rhapsodies in praise of tho Constitution had a repellent (•ff’ccfi 
upon those who found themselves carefully excluded from its pale, and 
his arguments drew their force from considerations which could not 
count uxx)n popular sympathy. But an antagonist was called into the 
field who went to work with very different weapons. I’he writings of 
Thomas Paine have, perhaps, been unduly disparaged. His reputation 
has come down to us bespattered and disfigured by the religious 
temper of his age. People haVe been led from childhood to regard 
him as a character utterly infamous, as an embodiment of the rankest 
infidelity ”—one to whom it is hurdly permitted to grant the courtesy 
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of writing his name in full. Yet Tlionias Paine was at least a Theist, 
and, so far as was coiupatible with his temperament, a devout Theist. 
Ho believed in God, ho enlarged with fervour upon the proofs of His 
existence, ho made a solemn profession of his faith in his last will.* 
Tliere are passages in his writings which might figure without sus¬ 
picion in any religious work of the present day. The thoughts of 
men arc happily wider than they vrere a hundred years ago, and now 
that Chi’istians of unblemished orthodoxy do not hesitate to accept 
“atheists” and “agnostics” as political comrades and leaders, it is the 
merest justice to remove the ban under which the memory of Paijie 
has so long sulfercxl. 

The “ Vindication of the Rights of Man ” suddenly sprang into an 
enormous circulation. It had the. relatives merit of bt;iug on a level 
with the imdorstanding of those to w'hom it was addressed. Paine 
provc'd to demonstration the conclusions of w'hich tlu^y wished to be 
convinctid. Hence his task was easy. Paine had probably read 
Hume’s History of England, but ho only cared to ivnu’mber the 
barest facts, and he used them chiefly for the. purposes of caricature. 
Of history as a record of the growth of institutions, as a Burv<y of the 
progressive development of nations and of mankind, he had not the 
faintest conception. ’J’lie crown was a m(*taphor shown at the Tow'er 
for s’xpence or a shilling apiece. Since William the Conqueror the 
country had never jegmerated itself, and therefore hiul no Gonstitu-. 
tjon. The blot on the House of Commons w’as that it did not s])ring 
out of tin? inherent rights of tlu; people as the National Assembly did 
in France, but from charters and privileges which w'ere to be regarded 
as the badges of oppression, the “tract's” of a conquertid 'nation. 
AVilliam HI. tvaa a man sent for from Holland, and clothed with 
]>ower in order that we might put ourstslves in fear of him. We gave 
him a million a year to purchase the privilt'ge of being his bondmen 
and bondwomen for ever.- It mattered not to Paine whether tho 
people .chose for their king a Cherokee chief or a Hessian hussar; but 
the English doctrine of kingship was as abominable as anything ever 
uttered in the most enslavt^d country under heaven. As the French 
called poor Louis Monsieur Capet, so Paine called George HI. Mr. 
Guelph. The humour of the description was on a level with its 
accuracy, but it chimed in with the popular taste. 

When he was not engaged in fighting with kings and eximsing 
the stupidities of ^ mankind, Paine showed to more advantage as a 
writer.* His style rose to some considerable pitch of refinement. He 
could be graceful, winning, persuasive, and infinitely courteous. He 
had an overflowing stock of sentiment at his disposal, a quick eye 
for analogies, and an almost poetic sympathy with Nature. These 
were the chief elements of his pow*er. To see him at his best we 
-must follow him into the region of absti-act rights, where, with u 
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loose hand on logic, especially in the framing of his premisses, a man 
may easily manage to have his own way. Paine started with tlie 
maxim that all men are born equal, and his whole system of goveni- 
ment and of society rests 'upon this foundation. It had figured 
illustriously in the American Declaration of Ind(>pendonce, and played 
a large part in tlie •philosophy of the French lievolution j but, like 
some other so-called first principles, it will not endure the touch of 
analysis. It is both true and false, according to the definition we 
may choose to give to it. If we found two naked babies under a 
hedge, it would bo easy to pronounce them equal and not easy to 
gainsay the conclusion. They would certainly be much aUk(i in 
weight and ext(?rrih,l configuration, and in our ignorancti of their 
respective physical constitutions and of their latent intellectual capaci¬ 
ties, it would be impossible to assign to one of them any precedence 
or superiority over the other. But let a few yeara pass by, and the 
assumed equality vanishes. It is found that, packed up within 
similar superficial areas of skin and tissue, there are two bodies aiul 
two minds as different as it is possible to imagine. Tlie jjlain fact is 
that they were unequal from the beginning—^unequal by those laws 
of Nature to which the appeal is mode on behalf of their equality. 
Take a step back to the two sets of parents, and the diffiuenco is 
generally explained; but not .always, since it is determined by those 
complicated laws of human descent which Mr. Galton has not yet 
succeeded in unravelling. It is unnecessary to extend our view to 
the outward conditions into which men are born; to dwell ujion the 
advantages enjoyed by the child of a millionaire as compared with the 
son of a peasant. Wealth is not necessaiily an advantage. It is often a 
clog and not a stimulus, and it is not fruitful in the means and the 
opportunities for self-discipline. It is enough to insist upon those 
congenital differences from which, in the last resort, and on the 
largest scale of generalization, all the inequalities of society may be 
said to flow. As regards the human species. Nature, with proper help, 
has a habit of improving upon herself. Her performances arcs much 
better now than they were in prehistoric ages, and a time may come 
when not only will a higher average of intellectual capacity bo reached 
for the whole community, but individual differences also will bo greatly 
lessened. At present it is a sheer fact that men are not bom equal, 
and any political theory of which the opposite assumption is made the 
basis, rests upon a foundation of sand. 

Associated >vith the dogma that all men are* bom equal is tlie 
doctrine of natural rights. These rights are assumed to be indefeasible 
and inalienable, antecedent to all law, and superior to all Jaw. In 
conferring them Nature stepped in before the lawgiver, whose first 
'duly is to acknowledge their validity. It would not be easy to make 
'out a list. Any person is free .to put into the schedule as many as 
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ho pleases on tlie plea that they are self-evident. Nature is an easy¬ 
going personage in such matters, speaking a vague language, and 
giving back any set of accents that are put upon her lips. There 
are two of these rights which are said to be plain and unmistakable, 
as certainly they are the simplest—^the right to live and the right to 
laboni’. 13ut Nature, considered as an authority antecedent to human 
law, has nothing to say about either. Nature would leave men to 
starve as the leaves of autumn are left to rot by the roadside. The 
only jjrovision made by Nature for the prolongation of infant life is 
the parental instinct; but this may bo stifled by custom, as* is shown 
by the prevalence of infanticide among barbarous tribes and in 
some Eastern countries. ^’h« duty founded on tBo parental instinct 
is enforced only in civilized communities. In such communities, if 
the parent is unable to djpeharge the duty, it is taken up as an act of 
humanity by others; and in the last resort by the State, acting as the 
organ of publtc sentiment. , But this is something veiy different from 
a natural right, which, if it really be absolute and inalienable, would 
enable any person to relieve himself of his duties at pleasure. It is 
not self-evident that one man is Ijound to keep the family of another, 
who, perhaps, in the exercise of another natural right—the pursuit of 
happiness—has added much more than his proper share to the popula¬ 
tion. Nor is it more sedf-evident that the duty can be devolved as a 
matter of right ujK>n.the State, which is but an aggregate of individuals. 
If the State should be regarded as a Socialistic organization, it would 
be entitled to limit its responsibilities by supervising the ]U’ivate life 
of its members. But this is a function which could only bo exercised 
efficiently by a council of elders, invest(?d with absolute power, in a 
society of Communists. As regards the right to labour, men are 
forced to labour by the instincts which make them wush to live. But 
necessity is not a^, right. It is a law which fulfils itself. The oppor¬ 
tunity for labour can only be furnished by the actual wants of society. 
To furnish work which is not wanted, ajid which docs not pay, is only 
almsgiving in disguise. Every such experiment involves a loss, and 
it has only to bo conducted on a sufficiently large scale to end in 
universal bankruptcy. 

It is laid down as a maxim by philosophical jurists that there is 
no right which is not founded upon a correlative duty, and tliat every 
duty presupposes a right. But we must beware of metaphysics. 
Using words sn their usual meaning, it is certain that there are duties 
which jfresuppose no rights. The social instincts and the sentiments 
inspired by humanity and religion come in to soften the harshness 
of economic laws. There is a fine significance in the saying that 
it would be a shame if a man were left to starve in a Christian land, 
rhere are emergencies when it is the duty of the community to come 
to the relief of its poorer members, and compassion is due to every 
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footsore traveller on the ragged pathway of life. Here we are on 
the solid ground of every-day experience, and in the midst of prin¬ 
ciples which bear fruit, while so-called natural rights are barren and 
worthless. They are useless unless they can bo enforced: they cannot 
be enforced till some social authority is set up, and they are then 
superseded by the legal rights of the community. Our business*'is 
not to go to Nature for laws, but to make better laws than any she 
imposes. But the truth is that Nature, personified and enthroned 
in a dim past, is a figment. We are as much in a state of nature 
now as our ancestors were thousands of years ago, only it is a better 
state. The human intellect has developed immeasurably, and that 
makes all the difference. Society itself is a natural product, the off¬ 
spring of the physical necessities and the moral instincts of mankind, 
nor do its institutions become a whit less natural by becoming more 
complex and refined. There is not a righf accruing under the laws 
of the most advanced States which is not^ just as much* entitled to bo 
called a natural right as any of those upon which the visionary dis¬ 
tinction has been conferred. The civilization of to-day is the latest 
edition of Nature, and the nineteenth century speaks with its most 
matured voice. The highest object of endeavour is to improve our 
generation. By keeping this aim steadily in view we may hope to 
make some gradual approach to an ideal equality of conditions, and 
in the meantime give to the humblest among ua some glimpse of the 
fairer humanities of civilized life. * 

These remarks have been suggested by the place which Paine holds 
in the history of Parliamentary reform. Till he made his appearance 
it was a question for the orthodox politicians, who took the principles 
of the Constitution as their point of departure. They were rich in 
precedents, they wont back to the Plantagenet kings, to the Great 
Charter, and to the freedom enjoyed by our Saxon forefathers. Their 
reasoning was dry and artificial, with an air of pedantry about it. To 
appreciate it fully required more knowledge and a finer historical 
perception than were generally possessed. Hence the Reform move¬ 
ment hung fire with the people till Paine unveiled his apocalypse of 
the rights of man. They revelled in his magnificent generalizations. 
The uneducated easily grasp an abstract idea, and when they have 
once got hold of it they will not readily let it go. Paine gave thorn 
their fill of abstract rights, and the repast was eagetly devoured. Wo 
owe him some gratitude.. It is to the influence of his doctrine.s, 
and to the zeal of his political admirers, we mainly owe it that the 
lamp of Liberalism did not quite die out daring the evil flays of 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh. The theory of natural rights has been 
handicapped by the sobriety of the working classes, but it mappeared 
three years ago in connection with a certain unauthorizefl programme. 
It was announced with all the ceremonial proper to a new discovery. 
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'Che doofirino of* ransom had a strange sound in our eara^and we 
learned with surprise that the bulk of our countrymen were disinherited. 
Th (5 ghosts of obsolete theories were paraded before us for a moment, 
but were soon withdrawn, and nothing has been heard of them since. 
The impression they made upon advanced politicians hardly invited 
their further use. Mr. Morley declared that ho would not have 
been more surprised if ho had met a Megatherium marching down 
Pall Mall. 

The crisis of the first lleform movement came when the nation was 
on the verge of the great war. Pitt had then to choose betwetui pro¬ 
moting the cause of freedom at home and joining the l(;aguo of despots 
w'ho wore trembling for their thrones. How he would have decided 
if it had been in his power to master circumstance's thei*e is not much 
room to doubt j but that part of the nation whicli could make its 
influence felt in Parliament had aln'ady takcui sides, and Pitt went 
with the stroilra. The king, the aristocracy, the squii’es, the grc'at 
bulk of the middle classt's, and tlie Tory mobs of the large towns, were 
for war; but there was an active minority tlu’oughout the country, 
witli head-quarters in London, who were bent upon faying conclusions 
with the Government. The Corresponding Society, witli Horne Tooke 
at its head, rallied to its councils the most fonvard spirits of the time, 
and did not hesitate to exchange sympathies with Paris. The Society 
of the Friends of .the People, mor(' circumspect, and keepmg its 
operations within constitutional limits, sought to concentrate public 
opinion upon the necessity for a thorough rtjform of the House of 
Commons. Hut the. popular tempt'r was rising, the antagonism ol’ 
parties was growing kec'ner, th(» great controversy which Bui’ko had 
provoked, and ]*auie had brought down to the level of the cottage and 
1 he workshop, had taken possession of the spirit of the nation. There 
was no room for.sober thought, and all possibility of rational progress 
for the moment disappeared. The Government opened the game of 
repression by ordering the prosecution of I’aiue for his hook on the 
nights of Man; but the nimble author took flight for France, where 
he was received with enthusiasm, the pe(jple of Calais electing him on 
cosmopolitan principles as their representative in the National Con¬ 
vention. Ho was thera in time to take part in the vote which 
declared war against England, and threatened to land “ fifty thousand 
caps of liberty ” bn onr shores. The Convention had the start of us, 
but only in point of form. Pitt was merely waiting to complete his 
prepardtions. The close comiection of French politics with ours, and 
the practical alternatives then offered for the last time to the people of 
England, were vividly illustrated when, in February 1793, Fox moved 
his amendment to the Address, condemning the war with France; 
and in May Charles Grey brought forward his resolution in favour of 
Parliamentarv reform. These were the two roads between which a 
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choice seamed still to lie, but one of them was closed already. Pitt 
formally recanted the Liberal professions of his earlier years. A Bill 
was before the House for amending the law of treason, and suppressing 
the proceedings of the Corresponding Societies. In Scotland, I’almer, 
Muir, aTid Young were charged with sedition for merely advocating 
Parliamentary reform, and received vindictive sentences. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended. Horne Tooko, Hardy, and Thelwall were 
apprehended for high treason. London was n<!|b then the abode of 
political obscurantism. They were tried by a London jury, and 
triumphantly acquitted. Here and there a riotous outbreak served to 
give some semblance of justification to the repressive measures of the 
Govtirnment, and the Reform movement was arrested for many a 
dreary year to come. But the thread of historical continuity was not 
lost, and the man who had the courage to stand by reform when the 
reactionary storm was about to burst u}K)n the land in all its fmy was 
spared to carry the Reform Bill of 1832, 

The middle years of the revolutionary war w’ero a reign of terror for 
Liberal politicians at home. To bo a reformer w’as to be a hater of 
the king and the Constitution, and almost an enemy of the human 
race. The Liberal party in the House of Commons was (?xtinct. 
The nation, at first scared out of its wits by the dread of invasion, was 
afterwards held spell-bound by the exifioits of Napoleon as ho marched 
from victory to victory till the Continent lay at his feet. The people 
groaned beneath the financial burdens of the war, but prices were higli^: 
a good thing for one part of the community, however bad for the rest. 
We had a monopoly of the world’s trade, our manufactures were as 
yot in the first long spurt of their astonishing career. Capitalists 
were making money, and the nation was, on the whole, resigned. The 
crash came when the war was over, when an inflated paper currency 
had to bo redeemed, when immense orders no longer poured in fnmi 
the War Department, and workshops had to be closed. Tlie nation 
awoke from its long frenzy to fiiid itself exhausted, bleeding from every 
pore, with its trade declining, and on its hands a needy popiilation 
stimulated far beyond any previous rate of increase. It was then that 
in its wisdom the Legislature gave the key-note to the agitation of the 
next fifteen years. As soon as the Plenipotentiaries met at Vienna to 
resettle Europe after the convulsions of the great conflict, the Englisli 
landowners, foreseeing the inevitable fall in prices and its effect upon 
their rent-rolls, hastened to pass a Bill imposing a duty ondihe iraportH- 
tion of corn. In order to be in good time they oveVran the pit^snmcd 
necessities of their position, for the Bill became law tliree months before 
Waterloo. A tumultuous crowd beset the members with shouts and 
groans as they went down to the House to pass the BUI, and the echoes 
of that grim chorus never died away till the fabric of landlonl ascendency 
was finally overthrown. Prom that moment the cry began, “ Down 
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-with tlie Com Laws,” and Parliamentary reform was once more taken 
in hand as the instrument of social justice. 

From the close of the wai* to the very eve of the passing of the Reform 
Bill the people were engaged in a struggle with the Tory aristocracy, 
more bitter and more vehement than was ever known before. This 
time the state of things which produced the French Revolution seemed 
to have been transferred to our shores. It was not, as it had been 
thirty years earlier, when the Reform movement first began. The 
population was then smaller, wurk vras plentiful, and the people were 
on the whole content. It was then a speculative playing with abstract 
principles—a thing of reason and sentiment, backed by none of the 
great elemental forces which had done their work in France. But 
after the close of the war, and down to the time when Huskisson began 
to relax the bonds of commerce, politics found a redoubtable ally in 
starvation. Bread was at famine prices. The workpeople, not as yet 
having had ^sxperienco of the magic of cheapness, quarrelled with 
machinery and broke their looms. The miners of Lancashire set out 
to carry a load of coals to the Prince Regent, taking blankets with 
them to WTap themselves in as they slept under the hedges at night. 
Othei’s began brooding over less conciliatory expedients. On moon¬ 
light nights bands of cotton operatives met on the moors near the 
Yorkshire border to learn the goose-step. The people of Birmingham 
held a mass meeting on Newhall Hill, to choose a “ legislatox’ial 
attorney ” and 'representative for the borough. Tho people of Man¬ 
chester and the neighbouring districts had their meeting at Peterloo, 
of infamous memoiy. The Corporation of London, thon foremost in 
the battle for freedom, petitioned for Reform. Petitions to the same 
effect poured in from all the great towns. The Government replied 
by suspending Habeas Corpus, by commissioning spies to track out the 
disaffected, and by plentiful prosecutions. Lord Castlereagh’s Bill to 
suppress seditious meetings passed the House of Commons by 190 
to 14. It w'as an edict against all meetings not summoned as the BUI 
prescribed, against all debating societies, hicture-rooms and nsading- 
rooms where a charge was made for admission, and against all societies 
employing delegates or lecturers. Things grew calmer when the 
shameful duumvirate of.Castlereagh and Sidmouth came to an end. 
Canning breathed a more liberal spirit into foreign affairs. Steps 
were taken in the direction of a less restricted system of commerce. 
The Whigs.had begun to recover from a long period of dismay, and 
employed themselves in formulating little schemes for giving harmless 
effect to the political ideas which were fermenting out of doors. But 
again the car of progress was to receive a push from France. By this 
time the French had outlived tho dreams of romance, and had become 
sober, practical, and almost a little pedantic. A great change had 
come over the literary spirit of France. M. Cousin was at the 
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Sorbonno endeavouring to found an eclectic school of metaphysics. 
M. Guizot had written his “ History of Civilization in Europe,” and 
M. de Tocqueville was soon to produce his great work on “ Democracy 
in America.” The new turn of thought was in the direction of positive 
research, and it had its influence on politics. Tho French seemed tp 
bo demanding of the reactionary Ministers of Charles X. pretty much 
what we were demanding of ours. The people of this country were 
in full sympathy with the champions of freedom across tho Channel, 
and the Revolution of July, by tho example it sot and tho emulation it 
inspired, helped us to bring our own rotten edifice to the ground. 

IVoTU this point both countries took a fresh start, and if we carry 
our thoughts on to 181-8, when Louis Philippe lost his throne rather 
that allow a Reform Banquet to be held in Paris, and when the Chartist 
movement came to a climax on Kennington Common, a rough paral¬ 
lelism may be traced between their respective fortunes. Tho differ¬ 
ence lay in tlie manner in which tho new institutions were worked, 
and in thts varying facilities afforded for a further extension of Reform. 
Tho Reform Act of 1832 gave us a vigorously reforming Government. 
Tho besom was handled freely. Colonial slavery was abolished; our 
municipal corporations wore reformed; the Poor Laws were put upon 
a sounder Ijasis; and some of the more rank abuses of public patronage 
were Swe'^t away. But, tho Act itself was soon found to bo only a 
poor instalment of the boon which had been so clamoij>usly asked for 
and so anxiously expected. The bulk of the people began to inquire, 
what it had done for them, and they could find no satisfactory reply. 
They had agitated for the suffrage, and it had lieen given to tho ten- 
pounders. They had trodden the wine-press, and others quaffed the 
wine. The new suffrage, moreover, sot up an invidious distinction 
where none existed previously. Tho right of electing members of 
Parliament belonged under the old system to the freeholders in tho 
counties and to certain privileged towns. It was an affair of ancient 
customs, of venerable statutes, of charters and vested interests, which, 
as the rime of antiquity was upon them, had a certain title to respect. 
There was no intentional exclusion of any class of persona in tho 
State, and such disabilities as existed affected everybody within their 
range, whether rich or. poor. The populations of large towns, like 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, were unenfi*anchised in the mass ; 
workmen, shopkeepers, merchants, and professional men. There was 
no sense of social humiliation in being without the,suffra|re. None 
could say that they had been selected for exclusion, and had been left 
outside tho pale of the Constitution as unsafe or unfit. Bnfc tho 
Reform Bill of 1832 drew an arbitrary line at a certain social level, 
giving votes to all who reached it or were above it, and leaving unen¬ 
franchised or disfranchising all below. The jjoor scot-and-Iot burgess 
who had his franchise already, was permitted to retain it so long as 
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Ii6 lived, pi’ovidtjd lio pjiid liis rates j but once lost, it could not bo 
rei?amed; and when he died, the occupier who succeeded him in the 
same dwelling did not succeed to his vote. The special note of the 
Act was that it selected a qualification possessed by comparatively few 
of those who obtained a living by manual labour. Tliey were banned 
in the lamp. Every community was divided into the privileged and 
tlio lion-privileged, and the latter were three or four times more 
numerous than the former. On nomination days they assembled in 
front of the hustings and shared in the vote by show of hands, but 
they were shut out from the pdll-liooth two days later, whiui perhaps 
their favourite candidate went to the wall. The new system w^is vul¬ 
nerable all round. The constituencies were glaringly unequal. A 
multitude of growing towns in the north of England wei-o left with¬ 
out representation. There was a property qualification for members, 
the absence of the ballot exposed the poorer voters to intimidation, 
and Parliament sat for seven years—^giievances once deemed so 
flagrant that the Kefonn schemes drawn up fifty years before had 
provided for their removal. 

Under these circumstances a fresh agitation was inevitable. It 
found ablo leaders in Eeargus O’Connor, Henry Vincent, and, the 
Jin(!st spirit among them, Ernest Jones. The Chartists demanded 
universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, vote by ballot, the abolition 
of the property qualification for a seat in the House, payment of mem¬ 
bers, and anuu^ Parliaments. Their arguuumts were san(‘, but they 
gradually slid into violence. They were confront(?d by an impene¬ 
trable phalanx of ten-pound householders, and as they saw’ no royal 
road to the citadel they played with the idea of taking it by storm. 
Tlu^rci were riots at Birmingham, tlierc w'as an armed outbreak at 
Newport, resulting in trials for high treason and capital sentences, 
which were commuted, and several worthy men, more zealous than pni- 
dent, were sent to gaol. The movement was checked for a time, but it 
soon revived, and finally reached its climax in the famous demonstration 
of the 10th of April, 1848. Chartism as an organization did not survive 
that day. Its monster jK^tition W’as discredited ; Eraest Jones was 
convicted of sedition, and the extravagances of Feargus O’Connor 
found an explanation a few years later in a Commission of Lunacy. 
In the Chartist explosion of 1848, French and English politics touched 
once more. In botli countries it was a question of Parliamentary 
reform. Louis Philippe resisted, hesitated, then fled. This time tho 
French broke wifli the monarchy, and a National Convention was 
soon dexterously paving the w’ay for the new Empire. On our side, 
we quietly made up our mind for a farther extension of tho suffrage. 
That which extinguished the Chartist movement was not the array of 
special constables on Kennington Common—Louis Napoleon carrying 
his bfiton among them as a friend of order: it was Free Trade, the 
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gold discoveries in Australia, and the sudden flash of prosperhy which 
broke over the land. But the Chartist lesson was not lost. It was 
seen that tho time had come for a further advance. The ice was 
broken in Parliament in 1853 by Lord John Russell, tho“ little John 
Pinality ” of former years, but the Crimean war interposed delay. 
The question was again taken up and virtually settled by Mr. John 
Bright’s binlliant orations of 1858, though the second great Reform 
Bill did not pass till ten years later, when tho paralyzing influence of 
Lord Palmerston w*as withdrawn, when the fortunes of the Liberal 
party were in the hands of Russell, Gladstone and Bright, and those 
of tho Tories under tho educational discipline of a detached and 
brooding genius of splendid talents who understood his goner.ation. 

We do our political work slowly. It is our pride to hold abstract 
reasoning at a chesap rate, and to borrow our logic from facts. It is 
the safer method, if only wo keenly watch to see when the 7 )i*einiHses 
have been duly framed, and it is time to dmw the inference. The 
danger is that this part of the process will be delayed too long. 
Perhaps no Legislature in tho world besid(*s ours, after giving the 
suffrage to the householders in tho towns, would have stop])(‘«.l short 
of giving the same boon to the householders in the coiintit's. W(* 
saw that our task was left unfinished, but for the moment it did not 
trouble us. There was no effective demand for tln^ larger extension, 
and w(^ preferred to w ait till the outsiders should begin knocking at the 
door. The landed interest, supreme in one House of 1’arliament and, 
powenful in the other, entered a silent but formidable protest against 
furtiier change. What w^e did was to draw in tho countii'S the 
invidious line which the Act of 1832 drew in the boroughs. We 
rciduced the qualification for the suffrage to a point w'hicli included all 
the comparatively well-to-do, and excluded the whole body of the 
agricultural peasantry, every man belonging to the soil who earned 
his living by manual labour. The same result followed as formei-ly 
in tho to^vns. Tho exclusion was too specific not to be felt and 
resented even by a class whom the habits of centuries had schooled 
into servile subjection to their betters. It happened also lli.at in the 
manufacturing districts the country was bespread with communities 
having all tho characteristics of town life, the same quick intelligence, 
the same discipline, and the same desire to take an active part in 
public affairs. Meanwhile a land question soon began to take sha])e 
in the counties. Tho agricultural labourers were agitating for an 
advaTice of wages. The movement spread like wildire in the V)ntli, 
and tho labourers were on the whole victorious. A new portejifc was 
seen in the formation of Agricultural Labourers’ Unions. Mem .‘>traight 
from the plough took to haranguing tlieir comrades on lla‘- village 
green and aspu’cd to seats in Parliament. Foreign comijetition in 
meat and grain, by threatening rent, and with it the basis of an 
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hereditapTy aristocrac}', exhibited the land question in a more alarming 
aspect and gave a new element of life to rural politics; while the 
manufacturing artisans were loudly complaining of a system of tenure 
which every year sent a host of farm labourers to the towns to battle 
with them for a livelihood. In these circumstances the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties became a practical question. The 
state of parties helped it on. Perhaps a desire to give the finishing 
touch of symmetry to the political edifice had something to do with it. 
The resistance of the House of Lords lent ielat to the occasion, and 
the condition on which Lord Salisbury proposed to surrender, the 
formation of approximately equal electoral districts, conceded a notable 
point of the old charter. 

The work of reform, so far as the suffrage goes, is now substantially 
-complete. ‘ Other questions will bo raised before long, such as the 
duration of Parliaments, the payment of members, and the position, or 
composition, *of the House of Lords. But the people can have little 
more direct power than iliey have now, and in the use of it they ai’e 
protected by the ballot. The House of Commons derives its authority 
from all the households in the land. At every fireside there sits a 
voter. Perhaps we do not yet fully realize the momentous character 
of the change. We hear of a nation in arms; wo present the 
spectacle of a nation in council, the poorest and the most unlettered 
equally with the rich and the learned having a voice in deciding its 
destinies. Other countries have as wide, or a wider suffrage, but no 
foreign voter has so much power as ours. In the United States 
there stand as a breakwater against the will of the people the adaman¬ 
tine walls of a written Constitution. It is written on paper, but it is 
perhaps the most solid political fabric in the woi’ld. Congress, which 
assembles under it, and draws from it all the authority it possesses, 
has no power tq meddle with it, jot or tittle. The Supreme Court is 
entitled to pass under review all acts of legislation, and any measure 
which does not harmonize with the Constitution is iytso facto void. 
The Constitution may be amended, but. only by a process so elaborate 
and so difficult that, except at rare crises, it is impracticable. Wo 
have no fixed Constitution—that is, we have, in some real sense, none 
at all. What wo appeal to under that venerable name is a set of 
charters and Acts of Parliament which we have agreed to regard as 
fundamental, beneath and around which are clustered usages, modes 
of procedure and understandings more or less valid and saci*ed. But 
they dontain nothing which a vote of the Legislature cannot repeal 
and undo. The Constitution was one thing a hundred years ago, it 
is something else now, and fifty years hence it will be what the people 
have chosen to make it. The only check upon the popular will is the 
House of Lords, and what that amounts to can be easily estimated. 
That House must undergo a change. So much is admitted, but if 
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we are wise we shall take care to establish some precautions against 
ours(;lres, so as not to deny to the nation that which individuals prhse 
so highly in the management of their private ulTairs, the benefit of 
second thoughts. 

Plural voting, one of the abuses of the forty-shilling franchise, is ^ 
remnant of the old system which Mr. Gladstone did not propose to 
abolish. Wealthy men may have qualifications in half a dozen con¬ 
stituencies. The multiplication of forty-shilling freeholds was one of 
the mesons by which some northern counties were won during the 
struggle for Free Trade. This was legitimate, but ’ it is easy to 
manufacture votes on -the forty-shilling basis where the qualifying 
tenure is absolutely fictitious. The “one man, one vote” principle. 
is the only effectual remedy for the nuisance, though it would be 
much abated if all elections were held on the same day. The wide 
extension of the suffrage will make some change in old political ideas 
and modes of action. It is a tradition dating from sixty or eighty 
years ago to regard the Government as a power apart from the people 
and adverse to their interests. This might well be the case when a 
handful of landlords returned a majority of the members of the House 
of Commons, and in a less degree at a later time when the House 
represented only a tithe of the adult male population. All this is 
changed. After allowing for modifying influences, the broad fact 
must be accepted that on the morrow of a general elegtion the House 
of Commons represents the opinions of a majority of the nation, and 
that the Government, which cannot stand a day without the support 
of a majority of the House of Commons, is equally representative. 
So with every branch of the Executive, from Secretaries of State 
down to the rural police. It is the national will in operation. It 
used to be so in theorv; now it must be our own fault if it is not so 
in fact. At present it may be an act of self-denial to make the 
admission, and it is possible that we are learning the hard lesson for 
the first time, though experience shows it to be universally true, 
that power, wherever placed, whether in the hands of an autocrat or 
in those of a majority of the people, is intrinsically liable to abuse. 
Nevertheless, the will of the majority is an ultimate fact in democratic 
communities, and we must compound as best we can for its accom¬ 
panying infirmities. Even if the democracy should prove Conservative, 
and should take as its war-cries the mob shibboleths of the old 
“ Church and King ” days, what are we entitled ^o say “except that 
the piople are misled and that Liberals must turn missionaries ? 

Some modification has taken place in the position and functions of 
public meetings and popular “ demonstrations,” considered as means 
of influencing the action of the House of Commons and the policy of 
the Government. Public meetings began to be an institution little 
more than a hundred years ago, in connection with the movement for 
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abolisliing tlie slavi' trade and the earlier efforts for financial and 
Parlianienfary refonn. Tfiey rose to great importance during the 
Peterloo pcTiod. They dominated the Government at the timo of the 
first P(‘(i>riii Pill, and for the last fifty years they have almost formed 
a^foiirtii or fifth estate of the realm. They had their justification in 
tlio assumption, then only too wtdl founded, that the voice of th(5 
])eopli‘ was not heard in the House of Commons. The reasoning ran. 
If y<*u will not let us speak inside the House, we will take care In 
make ourselves lu'ard pntside. Th(i public meeting was an appeal 
from tli(‘ represc'nted minority to the unrepresented majority of tlm 
mil ion, lUc bulk of the people, decrei^d to bo voiceless by thc! Oonstitu- 
.tion. falling back ujion common law right, and' making themselvc^s 
audible, soiuetiim's in ptmls of thunder. Put the barrier which kept 
the people outside the pale of the Constitution fell with the Hyde 
I’ark railings, and now they are all inside. There is no longi*r an 
unrepres 'uletl majority to whom an appeal can be carried. I’lnw are 
all repri'seiited in the House of Commons by their “ proenratorial 
attorneys.” At present the political function of the public meeting is 
chi(‘{ly of use in n'medying the evils of the Septennial Acl. While 
Parlianu'iits last for sevim years it is possible for a great change to 
pass over popular opinion between the day of election and the day of 
dissoliilion, and the public meeting is a useful means of apprising 
Parliament of .the fact. But the effect of the Septennial Act is 
largely countt*rbalanced by the equalization of the constituencies and 
1h** elo.>iT relafions (sstablished between the constituents and their 
r('preseiitative.s. The principh; of delegation is disavowed, but it is 
practically in operation. It is not necessary to summon the whole of 
the eleefors in order to make the member acquainted with their view's. 
A resolution ]mssed by the executive committee of the'local organiza¬ 
tion w ill sufllce.. 

On a firsli imprt'ssion it might seem that tho giving of ]50wer to the 
whole people would have a unifying.and consolidating ellect. It is 
so whei'c ijiterosts and ideas are substantially the sam(‘, buf. we are 
finding out that in som*' re.spects this large exfonsion of political 
privileges has a temdency to disintegrate and dissolve. W(^ are learn¬ 
ing this especially in Iit^land. Whether the Act of Union W'ould have 
received the assent of tho people of Ireland if all had been armed 
with voters and been able to use them honestly, is more than open to 
donbt. Atr any yate they had not the power of refusal; tliey never 
gave tteir assent. Kow they have the pow'er, and the first use they 
make of it is to raise a protest on behalf of three-fourths of the people 
against the compact executed in their name. On the same question 
as regards Scotland, there can bo no doubt W'hatever. If there had 
been household suffrage in Scotland in 1707 , the Act of Union would 
have been rejected by two-thirds of the nation. It tries the nerves a 
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little to speak of Wales; but how stand the facts ? Wales was con- 
<iuercd by English anus. The ruined castles to which Mr. Gladstone 
has pointed are the memorials of subjugation, and antiquarian charms 
are not strong enough to overpower the sense of patriotism. Wales 
has been annexed, but not absorbed. We have been cdntent to leave 
it to itself as an outlying Principality. It has a national language, a 
national literature, and a body of national traditions which have lived 
on undisturbed from century to century, fostering a sense of ancient 
rights that have been violated but not lost, though the power to assert 
them has been wanting. Now the power is given, and we have to see 
how it will be exercised. The phenomena all round are the same. 
Historical facts are thrown into the crucible of household suHrage, and 
it is not certain how they will stand the test. National sentiment 
lives longest in the homes of a peasantry secluded from the iush and 
turmoil of the world. Nobles easily become courtiers, the gentry and 
th(^ middle class(ts, either by interest or by imitation, sodner or later 
fall in with the established order of affairs. But in the hut on the 
mountain-8id(5 the past still lives in legends and wondrous tales, which 
each successive^ generation has amplified according to its fancy, and 
handed down from father to son. Hence the sudden resurgence of 
nationality. The sentiment takes a different form in great towns, where 
the crush of life is not favourable to romance. But it is just there 
that jf'alonsy is most easily aroused. Tell throe thousand people tliat 
they have lost a right qr a distinction which their forefathers possessed,, 
and their cry will at once be “ To arms,” especially when fighting only 
means putting the right vote into the ballot-box. 

Looking at the practical results of the two revolutions which have 
been working themselves out side by side, tho balance to be struck is 
not unfavourable to oursedves. Tho French sprang forward with a 
mighty bound, laying hold of all the forces and prerogatives of the 
Government, proclaiming tho sovereignty of tho people, and con¬ 
ferring the suffrage upon every citizen. They distanced us enor¬ 
mously, but we are not behind them now. Our methods have been 
diffoi'ent, and that not by choice, but as the result of pre-existing 
institutions. They had everything against them and everything to 
learn; we had on our side tho old and settled principles of English 
freedom, and we travelled along a well-trodden road. Dazzled by a 
too sudden excess of light, they missed the path, foil into the hands 
of false guides, and soon lay weltering in a morass of conquest and 
glory. They lost everything they had won; they partly reebvered 
it only to lose it all, or nearly all, again. Once more they are oji 
dry land, perhaps on solid ground, with their political baggage safe. 
What is the not gain ? They havp achieved social equality, not 
merely as a fact, but as a sentiment which pervades tho whole nation. 
We cannot boast of this achievement, something very different, be it 
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understood, from an equalization of social conditions, but wo have 
some compensation for it in our racial pride. Peasant proprietor¬ 
ship, the most striking fact in the economic organization of Prance, 
was not the gift of the Eevolution. What the Revolution did was to 
sweep away the innumerable exactions, ecclesiastical and manorial, 
Nvhic’h weighed down the owner of the soil. On the other hand, as 
th# price of wars brought on by Imperial adventurers, themselves the 
offspring of the Revolution, the country is saddled with a national 
debt not very far from twice the amount of ours. The great and 
priceless gain which France has won is political freedom, the ex¬ 
change of despotism for self-government, represented by universal 
suffrage. We have reached substantially the same goal, and hh-ve 
paid nothing for the victory beyond that incessant striving which 
repays itself by the discipline it affords. The French for the third 
time have abolished the throne, but they havo three pretenders. 
Practically»they have an established Church, and two or three 
other Churches are subsidized by the State. They hav(i not a 
Ilouse of Lords, but they have a Senate which gives them sufficient 
trouble, and which they are on the eve of “ ending or mending.” We 
could wish that their future were less uncertain, that a great and 
generous nation were proof against the intrigues of paltry adventurers j 
but we may leara from their example how hard it is to rebuild when 
the old foundations have been utterly destroyed. Institutions cannot 
become stable* in a day. For the present wo are content, as we 
'probably long shall be;, with the essentials of a Republic, persisting 
in our indifference to forms so long as they do not cramp the spirit 
of freedom. We no longer have any quarrel with the Crown. The 
sternest of theoretical Republicans might well hesitate to meddh* with 
an institution which sums up the history of the notion for a thousand 
years, which is an object of interest to millions who never read a 
Parliamentary debate, which saves us from what would bo the fiercest 
struggles of party strife, aggravated by the risks of personal ambition, 
while all those powera and prerogatives which were once used for the 
aggrandisement of the royal authority, are now vested in a committee 
nominated by the, House of Commons, and renewable in all its 
members whenever ihejpoople see fit. The future doubtless has its 
secrets and surprises. We have difficult tasks to accomplish and 
some new problems to solve. But we may draw courage from the 
ingrained sanity and sobriety of the race. Only let us continue to 
subordinate the Aide idea of will to a sense of duty and our path will 
not fail to be strewn with light. 


Hekry Dunckley. 
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B y noon on the 9th March we had passed Athlit, following pre¬ 
cisely the same route as that which was traversed by Richard 1. 
on his famous march from the Kishon to Jaffa. In those days, however, 
the ground appears to have been a good deal encumbered with thickets. 
Now it is under cultivation, save hero and there, where patches of 
rugged waste liave proved too intractable. ^ 

As soon as Athlit was left behind (no Athlit, by the way, existed when 
Richard was in these regions), we entered upon a long and beautiful 
(dlcG^ formed by low sand-hills on the right, and the same equally low 
limestone range ujk)n the left, through which El Dustrey, mentioned 
in my hist paper, was out. On the edge of this allee the scarlet 
anemones grew in vast abundance, and the horses’ feet trod on the 
large Adonis palestina^ the still more brilliant Asiatic ranunculus, and 
the Tulipa prcccac. 

It has been often remarked. that scarlet and red are most im¬ 
portant colours in the flora of Palestine, and I never saw the truth of 
the remark better borne out than on this particular ride. Soon we 
saw on the left two small villages, which the Templars, on the amiable 
principle, popidus vult .dedjpi et dccipiatur, Imd named Sarepta and 
Capernaum; but these had nothing to detain us, and we pushed on, 
until, having got beyond some very weird-looking palm-trees which 
had long been cutting for us the southern horizon^ we ffeached the 
much shattered ruins of Dor, once the southern limit of Phoenicia, 
and mentioned in the epitaph of Ashmonezer, now in the Louvre. 

Thence we struck inland, and, climbing a tolerably high chain of 
hills, more or less connected with the Carmel range, but not part of 
it, pitched our tents at the village of Zimraarin. That place is a 
Jewish colony, founded by one of the Rothschilds, and inhabited by 
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persons who giro, or are supposed to give, themselves to agi'icultural 
pursuits in the huicl once ]X)sscssed by their forefathers. 

Whether Ihe experiment is <iver likely to succeed I know not; but 
it looks just as unpromising as that of the Clermans at Haifa looks 
the revci’se, .and, if all the assistance from Paris wei’e to be stopped, 1, 
for one, would not be inclined to bet heavily upon its success. 

'fee \n‘llagc commands a noble \iew, and its site is so healthy tliat 
we chose it as a camping ground, rather than pass the night n|X)n the 
plain, even at this relatively safe season of the year. All night it lilow 
half a gale fi’om the east, and, as our tents were in an ex;[30.sed spot, 
we had a lively time of it. W(? w'ere in the saddle, however, at a 
tolerably early hour, and picked our way down the rugged track 
which leads fi-om Zimmsiriu to the banks of the Chx)codile ilivor, a 
slow, deep, Oanipsigna-like stream, wliich we. crossed by a bridge of a 
single arch. 1 had occasion, a little before, to investigate the question 
whether this'rivcw was really still inhabited by crocodiles, and came to 
the conclusion that there was no doubt about it. These ph’asant 
creatures makt; themselves very comfortable in the large marshes which 
adjoin its lower course. 

After crossing the Crocodile River, wo came on t he plain of Sharon, 
properly so calh'd, and oddly enough the very first flower I gathered 
upon it was a lose— Ram- pluenuen —^Ihe only one I chanced to see on 
this whole jourjiey. Whatever tho rose of Sharon was, nevertheless, 
the learned tell us that it was assuredly not a rose, for tho Hebrew 
name iniiilies, it would appear, some bulbous plant. 

Ere long we came to a belt of sand-hills, but intcn-sjiersed with 
them were many lovely stretches of turf, dotted, amongst other things, 
with a Fnuich-grey lupin and a very lovely violet species of Eohiiim, a 
genus which plays a most important part in tho spring colouring of 
Palestine. Soon the sand-hills became covered with a thick growth of 
JHdacia Iml'mus, so well known to travellers in Provence, and this ex- 
tend(id nearly to Cmsarea, for which wo were making. 

'The objects of chief interest at Omsarea are soon seen. There? ai*e 
the remains, very scant remains, of a circus, in the midst of udiich lie 
one or two columns and piei’s of granite, brought, I suppose, at immense 
cost, from the quarries ftf the Upper Nile, and now doing no good to 
anything in heaven or earth save to some bushes of the rather pretty 
leguminous shrub, Amgyris fedida^ which they defend from the violence 
of the wind. , 

Then there is just a fragment of the breakwater which Herod 
raised to defend his harbour on the south, and a miserable sort of jetty 
has been constinicted, some little way from this, in a sufficiently gro¬ 
tesque maimer, by laying a large number of the Uerodian columns 
alongside each other. 'The harbour must always have been nothing 
better than a tiny artificial creek. Josephus had not the power of 
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speaking tke tnitk even when he wished so to do, and his account of 
its glories is simply absurd j but it was extremely creditable to Herod 
to have attempted to make a harbour on this harbourless coast at all, 
for by doing so he opened a window towards Europe. That prince was 
a thorough barbarian, but he was a barbarian of the Peter the Great 
species, and,'if he had had a race as malleable as the llussians to ^al 
Avith, h(» might hav(j saved the Jews many calamiti(;s. By his t* o, 
Iiowcv(‘r, the fanaticism which triumphtjd Avith Ezra and Nehemiah 
Jiad become a deArouring fir(\ The civilization of Home AA'as fore¬ 
doomed to fail, just as the civilizat ion of Greece did, in its attempt 
to inlluence the fe,rocioas little tribe which looked doAAm from JMount 
Zion on the human race. 

All our most interesting associations with Caesarea belong to tlu'. very 
first days of Oliristianity. Hither came Philip, a personage of Av liom Ave 
shoidd like to hear more than the very meagi’C notices wliicli haA’e 
been preserA’cd of him, for he had evidently a peculiar jmition, and 
liis daughters, altliough history makes no mention of their names, 
cl('Korve to be remembered with that group of Galilean wonum whose 
iufluence on the future of the new faith was so d<^cisiA'e. 

Caesarea was likewise the scene of St. Paul's imprisonment for the 
space of tAvo years. ^Most of the work which that great man did in 
his eventful career had no doubt been done before tlie memorabh' 
journey on which he came hither from Aero, following;, ])re\’'ionsly the 
route which Ave did yesterday as far as Tantiira. The incomparable. 
IJth of 1st Corinthians had been written, but so had the Ejiisilo to 
the Romans, with all that ujiparatus of theology wliich has made 
s(‘nsiblo men, before and after Bentham, so often say, “ Not l*aul, 
but Jesus.” 

NeA’-ertheh^ss, there can be little doubt that in tlie long leisure of 
what AAms probably a not very severe imprisonment the mind of the 
great Apostle must liaAm been maturing for the work whicli he still had 
to do. No man who had not been .possessed with his ovemdielming and 
tremendous energy could have sown so rapidly the good scjed, A>diich, 
mingled no doubt Avith many tares, was destined to do so much in 
transforming Europe. 

The next association with the place which w^ct need recall is curiously 
in harmony with the fact that our fir,st is Avith a Avork which might 
fairly be called the very incaination of compromise—The Acts of the 
Apostles. Cffisarea was the diocese of Eusebius, wjio, stifeng in tlu* 
favour of Constantine, appeared at the Council of Nice with a firm 
determination to do all that in him lay to make the symbol adopfed by 
that assembly as comprehensive and as truly Catholic as possible. The 
creed which he proposed, and which,, as he said, had been 1 aught to 
himself as a child in Palestine, dealt much less in sublle distinctions 
and dogmatic statements than that which avos ultimately agreed to, 
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and may well earn for the fatlier of ecclesiastical history, and the most 
learned member of the great Nicene gathering, the gi-atitude of all of 
those who tliiiik that there are few worse expenditures of human in¬ 
genuity than attempts to define the imdefinahle. 

It is a great descent from him to the probably very unscrupulous 
historifin, Pitxjopius, who was bom here, but our ignoi'ance-of Justinian 
would be greater than it is, if we wanted his often, no doubt, extremely 
unsafe guidance. 

Cmsorea would appear to have stood a long siege before it was taken 
by the Arabs, but to have remained a place of importance during the 
five centuries in which they were its undisputed masters. 

In 1104 it was recaptured by Baldwin L, apparently wdth groat ease. 
Far the most important incident connected with his conquest of it was 
the finding of a vase of green crystal, which is said to be still pre¬ 
served in the treasury of San Lorenzo at Genoa, and which became, as 
the Holy Grail, the source of whole rivers of mediiuval legend. 

On a fraction of the site of the old city, little more perhaps than 
a tenth part of it, the Crusaders built a town, which was of some 
strength, but was finally taken from the (fiiristians in 1265. Sultan 
Bibars, who did not do things by halves, most effectually destroyed it, 
and for some six centuries it remained so forlorn that Dean Stanley 
could with propriety describe it as the most desolate site in Palestine. 
Kow it is havipg a curious revival. Some of n»y readers may recol- 
.lect that, when Bosnia and the Herzegovina w'erc conquer’d by the 
Turks, a large number of the Slavonic landholders preferred their 
estates to their religion, and that their descendants became the most 
rigid of Mahommedans. The peasantry of those countries, having no 
motive to change their faith, remained Christians, and the relations 
between them and their landlords, in spite of their belonging to the 
same race, gradually became as unhappy as those to which we are 
accustomed in Ireland. When Austria took those provinces under her 
protection, the x>osition of the Mahommedan gentry grew highly dis¬ 
agreeable, and they sought to emigrate. Of all odd places to send them 
to, the Turkish Government selected Caesarea, and here they are now 
building a new settlement, about as lovely as a Scotch fishing village 
generally is. They ai% using the Crusaders’ walls as a foundation for 
many of their ugly little houses, which, at least, is better than using 
them as a quarry. How far the experiment will succeed remams to 
be seen. Cmsareg, is much afflicted by malaria, and, although I dare say 
that {he marshes from which this malaria appears to proceed could bo 
very easily drained, it is highly improbable that they will be drained. 
The net result of this attempt at colonization may quite possibly be only 
the addition of a Slavonian stratum of ruin to the Crusading, Sara(x»nic, 
Byzantine, Boman, Herodian, and very possibly the pre-Hero^an strata 
of min, upon^ this interesting site. 
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After we had seen what little Caesarea had to show, we rode oflf in 
the dirtiction of TantAra, and then struck across the sand-dunes, hero 
even better covered with lentisk thickets than where we had passed 
in the morning, After many pleasant paths through green spaces, 
where Senecio vema^ix and a low-growing form of our ox-eye daisy 
were in groat profusion, we disengaged ourselves from the Arab 
encampments, and forded a -deep branch of the Crocodile Eiver, 
crossing another branch of it by a great masonry dyke of the lioman 
age, through which ran the water-pipes by which Cmsarea used to be 
supplied. Then, falling into our morning’s route, we passed through 
good ston? of white and blue anemones, now .reinforced by great 
numbers of the delicate rose-pink Idnum i^'ube.smnx, which had not 
opened its flowers when we passed early in the day. By three o’clock 
we were back in Ziramarin. 

After a visit to the Director, on the 11th, wo went to the Syna¬ 
gogue, whore the leisure portion of the community, or a •part of it, 
was engaged in praying on behalf of the rest. One old gentleman 
had on his forehead a frontlet of strange shape. It was no other 
than the famous phylactery, and this excellent person had broadened 
his with a vengeance! I follow “Smith’s Dictionary” in supposing 
that it was not the phylactery proper, or the strip of parchment, 
which Avas broatlened, but the case in which the phylacteiy proper Avas 
kept. 

The xjhylactery proper is a sort of amiilet, consisting of certain 
texts, which aro writttm out with many precautions, and enclosed in 
case I have mentioned. The AA'^hole article is well Avorth reading, 
full of curious learning. Some rabbis, it appears, thought that the 
Almighty himself wore these remarkable appendages! 

By nine o’clock wo were Avell on our AAmy, and having descended, 
by a break-neck path, to the plains, hugged the base of the hills for 
some distance, striking thereafter diagonally across the great green 
kivel, till Ave got to El Dustrey, to which I climbed to examine the 
remains of the old Crusading fort. 

Wo came round the promontory beloAv the lighthouse r and the 
Carmelite Monasteiy at half-past two, and Avere startled to see tho 
Consular flags in the colony flying half-mast high. We pushed 
rapidly on, fearing to receive bad ncAvs of the CroAvn Prince, but 
learnt presently that it was tho old Emperor who had gone to his 
rest. • 

On the 13th we were again on the road, and tfiis time rat>ving 
eastward. We made our midday halt just beyond the narrow valley 
Avhich separates Carmel from the less distinguished range of hills 
Avhich begin to border the great plain after it has been left behind. 
These, unlike the more famous mountain, are, at least on their 
northern side, almost entirely destitute of shrubs, but coA'ered from 
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base to summit by soft gi’ass, except where the nak('tl rock sliows 
througli it. 

They seem to receive a good deal of rain, and as we advanced 
we crossed niimej-oiis small sti’eama descending from them, none, 
however, ns ])owcrfid as that at the edge of Avhich we passed the 
night, and which is used for turning sciveral mills. This brook is, 
aecowling to the usually received opinion, “ the waters of Megiddo.'’ 
The interest of this place is chiefly associated with the catastrophe 
of tlosiah. That Prince is a veiy remarkable figure. He was a 
disciple of the school which' was determined to assert the claims of 
the tribal (led of Israel over those of all foreign divinities, and that 
school had by this time formed, it w'ould appear^ a much loftier idea 
of Deity than had been at all usual in an earlier day. Unfortunately, 
however, their ideas were connected with many suptsrstitiona. Amongst 
other things, they imagined that their monarch, because In* thoroughly 
(‘ntensd intd their ideas, and was an uncompromising worshipper of tho 
higher t\i)e of D(*ity to which they w’(‘re dev'oted, was invincible; 
they ('uconraged him accordingly in his fatal resolve to attempt to 
bar the passage of Pharaoh N«*cho, who was advancing against 
Pabylon. He encountered the Egyptians at Mi'giddo, losing at once 
the battle and his life. 

This battle impressed the mind of the Jewish peof>le more deeply 
than any of its jnedecessors, and that is not to be wonderc'd at, for il 
.was inde(Kl the beginning of the end. They never thoroughly rallied 
after it; hence it is probable that tho writer of the Apocalypse was 
chiefly thinking of it when he placed the scene of the final conflict 
lietween Good and Evil at the place known in our common parlance as 
Armageddon, or, as the Ibwised Version has it more correctly, Har- 
Magedon, tho Mountain of Megiddo. 

Like all the .Christians of the first generation, he believed that the 
conflict would be short and decisivi^, and that tho second coming of 
Christ was imminent. We, alas! have learnt that the conflict between 
good and evil is likely to go on as long as thei’e is life on the plaiu't. 
If, however, good did not tend to prevail, Christianity would have been a 
piteous failure, whereas it improves, not only extensiv('ly, hnt intensively, 
as it takes up into itself all the best influences with which it comes in 
contact. 

I rose early on the 11th, and on leaving my tent found myself under 
the most lovely mackerel sky flushed with rose pink, and a few minutes 
after Six the sun came finely over the trans-Jordanic hills. So many 
interesting places were in sight that it would take a long time to 
enumerate them. I have ah’eady alluded to several of these, as, for 
example, Nazareth, Tabor, the scene of the victories of Barak and 
Gideon. 

I do not think, however, I have mentioned Jezreel, which was full 
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in view, and whicli is itself of so much historical importance. Jezreel 
gave its name to the whole of the great plain of Esdraolon, on which 
it looked down. That plain belonged to Issachar ; but, being a plain, 
it could not be effectually defended against powerful neighbours, and 
that tribe was just in the position in which dwellers in Esdraolon 
always have been, when not protected by a relatively strong government. 
They had to pay tribute to their powerful neighbours from beyond the 
Jordan and elsewhere. Hence the passage about Issachar in the poem 
(Genesis xlix. 14, 15) which is known as the projjhecy of Jacob :— 

“ Tssachai’is a strong ass, 

(Jouching down between the sheepfolds. 

And he saw a resting place that it wtus good, 

And the lan<l that it was pleasant; 

And he bowed his shoulder to boar, 

And liocamo a servant under task-work.” 

Esdraolon, however, had been liable to foreign invasion,* as I have 
aln^ady mentioned, before Issachar came there, for Thothmes III. fought 
a battle in it against the Hittites, a curious fact, which was brought 
into i)romuience by the publication in 1874 of the Geographicfd Lists 
of the Temple at Karnak, by the late Marictte Bey. The precise daio 
is not known, but it has been guessed at about 1000 n.c. Thus early 
did this great hwel become a scone of warlike struggles. 

Another deeply interesting spot, full in view from where I stood. 
Avas Gilboa, the scene of the death of Saul, and the ginnd defeat of 
Israel by the Pliilistines. 

The relations between the Philistines and the Israelitish clans 
were V(?ry different from those which subsisted between the latter 
and their other neighbours, tho Amalekites. The Philistines were the 
inhabitants of tho broad and fertile level, which occupies the whole 
of tho west of Palestine. Between them and the Israelitish clans 
there was kept up a succession of contests, exactly like those which 
raged in Scotland, generation after generation, along tho Highland line. 
If we had a history of Saul written by a Philistine, his account of 
th(^ t^rly successes of that chief would probably be like tho account 
which we jwssess in our ordinary histories of the Battle of Harlaw. 
Saul would be represented as a sort of a Donald of the Isles, and the 
great expedition in which he fell would bo described as a war renden'd 
absolutely necessary for the security of Philistia by the aggi’essive 
insolence of this wild mountaineer. * • 

The Philistines marched up the plain of Sharon, fumed the* pro¬ 
montory of Carmel, passed Haifa, and advanced, as it would seem, 
unopposed, across Esdraolon, or, perhaps, they came througli the hills 
to the east of Carmel, as Thothmes III. did, rejecting the advice of his 
gtmerals, who preferred another route, by the decisive words, **' I will 
go on this road, if there is any going on it; be ye on the roads of 
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whicli ye speak.” Anyhow, they encamped on the plain, while Saul 
.was above it, on the slopes of Mount Gilboa. The Philistines, who 
had probably the bigger battalions, drove the Israelites, in spite of 
their advantageous position, up the slopes of the mountain, and utterly 
defeated them. 

AVlicn we remember that there is hardly a child in England who 
does not know something about the Philistines, it is curious to reflect 
how little the wisest know. The better opinion seems to be that 
they came from Crete, and were connected in race with the Pelasgians. 
Renan has pointed out that the legends of the wars between them and 
the Israelites present some sort of resemblance to the stoiy of the war 
round Troy, but, after all, our infbrmation about them is of the 
scantiest. 

Two things, however, are certain. First, that it was the Philistines, 
and not any of the race of Israel, who struck the European observer 
as he looked at the country, which he called Philistina or Palestina ; 
and, s(iCondly, that the Philistine mercenaries of David affbi’ded just 
the cement that was wanted to give consistency to the kingdom of 
Judah, and enable it to keep up its separate existence as a kingdom 
after the death of Solomon. 

The traveller in Palestine must, however, not lose too much of the 
morning liours in recalling the associations of even the most interest¬ 
ing spots. We were on the road by seven, and wound along the 
.edge of Esdra^on, crossing from time to time low spurs of the lime¬ 
stone range, w’hich leads up to an old centre of volcanic disturbance in 
the high eminence, now known as Sh6kh Iskander. 

After about an hour we passed the site of Taanach, a strong 
village, where the Canaanites were long able to resist the Israelite 
invaders. Close to this we passed a low, rocky mound, of which 
Ercmostacliys Ic^ciniata, a tall, handsome labiate, had taken complete 
possession ; and a little further on, amidst pleasant half-English 
scenery, saw another characteristic Palestinian plant of this season— 
the beautiful dark blue and white Lupimis pHosuH. Ere long wo 
wheeled suddenly to the right, avoiding Jennin, and advanced through 
olive woods, passing under the village of Yamon. 

A succession of easy and agreeable bridle-paths took us, with good 
views of Shekh Iskander on the right, into the plain of Ambeh, close 
to w’hich lay Dothan, famous in the' legends of Joseph and 
Elisha. 

Beyond the hills to the left, but at no great distance, though out 
of sight, were the villages of Sandr and Mithilia, both of which 
have been plausibly enough put forward as the Bethulia which figures 
in the historical romance of “ Judith.” 

At length, near the prosperous village of Sileh, which is sur¬ 
rounded by orchards of fig, almond, and apricot, we came upon a 
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fine view of the Moditerraneany looking dbwn." over ranch the same 
cxrantry, the so-caHed Breezy Lands, over which wo had looked np 
from Ziramarin. From the neighbourhood of Sileh onwards the 
road became very bad, but we reached otir camping ground at 
Samaria in time to wdlk about .it, and to inspect what remains of 
Herod’s Colonnade, before eveding fell. 

Samaria, founded by the sagacity of Omri, remained the most im¬ 
portant Hebrew capital until its fall, We are constantly led into 
error by thinking of the events of the reign of Rehoboam, as if the 
revolt which then took place had been a revolt against .a long- 
established order of things. It was nothing of the kind. For a 
moment, thanks to the appearance in it of a very remarkable indivi¬ 
duality, that of David, the South became prematurely great; but 
very soon the national development resumed its natural course, and 
it could nob w.ell have had a better selected centre than Samaria, 
which commanded no less the great line of communication between 
Damascus and Egypt than that between the trahs-Jordanio regions • 
and the Mediterranean. 

The thunder growled all through the night, and soon after three in 
the morning of the ISth a furioUa tempest burst over the camp, where 
we were imprisoned for the next twelve hours. After that the weather 
improved, and we wore able to yisit the spot which has, since the 
days of.Jerome—but probably without' any good jeason—been 
venerated as the tomb of John the Baptist. Thence a ride of less than 
one hour carried us into tho fine valley of Nablous, neaxf the edge of 
which Lupinvs piloms was growing in huge masses, decidedly the 
finest piece of flower effect I had up to that .time observed in Syria. 
The valley of Nablous is really fertile—^that is, it would be considered 
so in regions far more favoured than Palestine,, thanks to the abundance 
of water at the command of - the peasantry. Here also they are 
engaged on a work, which, if it is eVer finished, will be wh&t is undei> 
stood by a road in a civilized country. The valley is full of olives, on 
which was growing in‘great abundance a mistletoe, very like our 
English species, but, unlike it, with red berries. 

Wej)assed the night of the 15th at Nablous. That place used to 
have the repiitation of being a centre of Mahommedan fanaticism, but 
we heard and saw nothing of this.' It seemed to differ from other 
places we had seen only in being rather exceptionally dirty and 
exceptionally picturesque. Its chief interest to a stranger cohsists in 
its being still inhabited by about- 180 Samaritans, who claim, and 
probably claim with justice^, to be descended from- the old Hebrew 
populaticm which inhabited'the Northern kingdom before the Assyrian 
conquest. The deportation which ensued after the victory of the 
Assyri^ Sargon was not nearly so great as that which followed the 
long subsequent final tritimph of the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar in 
the South. 

VOL. LV. V 
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A large portion of the ten tribes no doubt remained just where the 
Assyrians found them, though much mixed with foreign elements, and 
suftering frightfully from time to time through subsequent ages, until 
long after the Christian era, as late indeed as the days of Justinian, 
when they brought upon themselves a terrible and bloody retribution. 

'JTio cordial hatred between them and the Jews had been long pro¬ 
verbial, even in the time of Christ, and the Jews no doubt did them 
injustice in denying that they came of the Israelitish stock. On the 
other hand, their pretensions to have derived their Pentateuch directly 
from Moses is pure absurdity. Their Pentateuch is derived from the 
Jewish Pentateuch—is not, accordingly, older than the days of Ezra. 
They have not, for modem scholars; anything like the interest which they 
had a couple of centuries ago. Still, many of their usages are very 
curious, notably their Passover, for an elaborate account of which th(wo 
who are interested in the subject may refer to Dean Stanley’s “ Sermons 
in the East.” It is, after all, however, a miserably degraded community. 
Persons about to visit these countries should read beforehand the pages 
which rtjfer to it in onder’s excellent book, “ Tent Work in Palestine.” 
There they will see all the particulars of the ignoble comedy through 
which the guardians of the precious Samaritan Pentateuch go when a 
visitor desires to see that venerable document, and any one who has 
time, patience, and an adequate amount of curiosity will doubtless see 
it, after he has listened to a sufficient number of wholly false protesta¬ 
tions with reference to another document which will be shown him as 
the real original. 

As we rode off, when this performance was over, one could not help 
thinking that the natural and proper capital of Palestine was here. 
Probably the close neighbourhood of Gerizim, which rises to the south, 
and of the even loftier Ebal, which rises to the north, both of them 
<x)mmanding tjie town, made Shechem unsuitable for a political centre 
in an age of constant war. 

We had hardly loft the valley properly so called, and entered upon the 
gi'eat adjoining plain of ihoMukhna, when we‘diverged from the road 
to visit the reputed tomb of Joseph. Far more interesting than it is 
the village of Askar, on the hill-side, identified with the ancient ^char, 
and Jacob’s Well, whieh is hardly, if at all, surpassed in the sacredness 
of the associations attached to it by any site in Palestine. 

It is of it that*Benan says :—r i 

“ ‘^Fcm‘me, crois-tnoi,’ lui repondit Jesus, ‘ I’heure est venue oil I’on n’adorera 
phis ni sur cetto monta^ue, ni & Jerusalem, mais ou les vrais adorateurs 
adoreront le P^re en esprit et en v4rit6.’ 

“ Lo jour oil il pronon^a cette parole il fut vraiment fils de Dieu. II dit pom- 
la premiere fois lo mot sur leqirel reposera I’ddifice de la religion 4temolle. 11 
fonda le culte pur, sans date, sans patrie, celui que pratiquoront toutes los 
fimes 41ev^ jusqu’i la fin du temps. Non seulement sa religion, oe jour 14 
fut la bonne religion do rhumanit^, ce fut la religion absolue; et si d’autres 
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]f>lan&tes ont des habitants doues de laison et de morality, leur religion ne pout 
etre differente de celle quo Jesus a proclam^e prds du puits de Jacob. L’homme 
n’a pa s’y tenir, car on n’atteint I’iddal qu’un moment. Le mot de Jesus a 
<et6 un dclair dans une nuit obscure, il a fallu dix-huit cents ons pour que les 
jreux de rhumanit6 (que dis-je 1 d’une |K>rtion infiniment petite de l'humauit<i) 
s’y soient habitu4s. Mais I'Sclair doviendra le plein jour, et, aprfes avoir par- 
couru tons les cercles d’erreurs, rhumanitd reviendra d ce mot-la oomme* a 
I’expression immortelle de sa foi et de ses esp4rances.” 

Hill and valley alternated, without disclosing anything which I need 
record here, till we stopped for rest at the mined Khan of Lnbhan, 
which stands near the Lehonah of the Book of Judges, still an inha¬ 
bited village. Nothing could exceed the ugliness of the valley on 
which we looked down, unredeemed as it was by even a growing crop, 
for it had not yet been sown this year. After leaving it we made a 
•considerable detour, through really hideous scenery, to visit the site of 
Shiloh. It is difficult to understand how such a place, even in a 
country which has so little to show in the way either^ of beauty or 
grandeur as has this portion of Palestine, should have been selected as 
the religious centre, and probably its importance was merely local. 
Wo regained our route across a relatively well-cultivated plain on which 
Sliiloh looked down, and whose proximity must have been its only 
recommendation. 

Twilight had nearly come when we reached our camp, which had 
been pitched at a spot named, and, as we had occasion to discover, 
for our tents were entered and robbed, well named, Ain-el-Haramiych„ 
the fountain of the thieves. 

I have mentioned that the spring was rather, late in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ha£fa. There was nothing to complain of it near 
Caesarea, hut here, at a much higher elevation, it was of course less 
far advanced than at either place. The characteristic flower of our 
ride on the 16th was a branched buttercup, I beljeve Ranuneidm 
inynophyllm, and we found much of it on our way south on the 17th, 
only, as we mounted higher, it and everylhiug else became more 
starved and uncomfortable. 

Jemsalem is well approached by the northern route. Travellers 
generally arrive from the west, of all points of the compass that towards 
which the Holy City presents itself to least advantage. Wo caught 
our first tiew of it on this occasion—^a very distant one—from Bethel, 
a truly frightfiil spot, the chief characteristics of wliich are the 
extraordinary masses of limestone rock lying upon ^he ground, like 
nothing but the pillows of giants, and reminding one stranlyely of 
the legend which connects it with Jacob’s dream. I had not grasped 
the fact that Jeroboam’s Southern religious capital, where the Cod of 
Israel was worshipped under the form of a calf, was within sight of 
Jerusalem, where already a more worthy method of thinking of their 
Divinity had received official sanction. 
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We halted in tho middle of the day near Bamah, sheltering our¬ 
selves, as best we could, against a fierce, though happily not cold, 
gale which was blowing from the west; and came down, past the 
village wliich still recalls the name of Jehoshaphat, to the Damascus 
Gate. We had some difficulty in choosing our camping ground, but 
at length found a suitable spot on the edge of the Mount of Olives, 
within five miiiutes’ walk of the Garden of Gethsemone. 

It would be perfectly idle to attempt to give an account of Jerusalem 
in a few paragraphs.. Every one knows much more about it than 
could be set forth in so brief a space, and I ^all confine myself 
merely to putting dovra a few notes. One of the first thoughts 
which occurs to those who visit it is the extreme sihallness of tho place. 
All our thoughts about it are vitiated by the absurd numbers which 
wo connect with its history. Josephus says that 1,100,000 perished 
in the final siege. It has been asked, with much plausibility, whether 
40,000 really perished ? 

Nothing is simpler than to walk round tho walls before breakfast; 
to walk round Hyde Park is about an equally serious undertaking. 

To what, then, does Jerusalem owe the extraordinary place it has 
occupied in human affairs ? To reply to that question woidd take 
us far, but tho question to lohmn does it owe its transcendent position 
is more easily answered. It owes that position unquestionably to David. 

David has yeceived credit for many things with which ho had 
nothing, or next to nothing, to do; as for instance, for the I’salms, 
nearly all of which were really the “ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” of 
the Second Temple*, although microscopic examination may hero and 
there discover something which actually proceeded from' his pen. Ho 
deserves very great credit, however, for one master-stroke of policy— 
tho selection of Jerusalem to be his capital,* His object, of course, 
was first to hold a veiy strong place; secondly, to keep a grasp on 
Judah, without being too far away from the real strength of the nation, 
tho Northern tribes. 

As it was, he had a very difficult time of *it, what betw^eon tho 
jealousies of the tribe of Benjamin, the disgust of Southern domina¬ 
tion felt by the powerful tribe of Ephraim, and the counter jealousy of 
his own ancient friendg. It was on this last that Absalom traded; 
Hebron, the great city of the South, was the focus of his rebellion, 
which so nearly succeeded. David’s bringing back the Ark was another 
excellent piece of state-oraft. The Ark had been the peculiar posses¬ 
sion of tho tribe of Ephraim, and had had, as we have^seen, its home 
at Shiloh. Now the Southern chief transferred to his new capital all 
the prestige which the old sanctuary had lost. The presence of tho 
tribal God of Israel was insured to the hill on which David had 
established his house and the centre of his government. 

* See Benan’s papers in tho Heme da Deux Honda of last year. 
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This was as it should be, for Uavid, although he had none of tin* 
intolerance which was characteristic of some of the later kings, as, for 
instance, Josiah, was evidently a devoted worshipper of that God, and 
considered himself in a peculiar manner under his care.. Not that wi; 
are to imagine for a moment that he had that kind of trust in the 
Almighty which became a familiar idea through the teaching of the 
prophets in long after days. It is quite clear, for example, that one of 
his regrets at being driven over the Jordan by his son was tliat in* 
other lauds, not belonging to his own tribal God, ho would have to 
worship other gods. Still, in his mind these etcher gods wore of no 
account when compared with his own, and it is probable that much of 
the felicity which he* showed in dealing with the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and others, was caused by his dislike to their divine patrons. 

If he had done nothing but to mak^ Jerusalem thfi capital pm' cx- 
celhnae of the Hebrew race, and .one may say of religion too, for so long 
a period, he must bo considered to have been one of the Inost notable 
X)eople of-whom ancient history makes mention. 

Is Jerusalem a place which it takes long to see ? 

Of course yon might live there and study it for a lifetime without 
g(‘tting to the end of it; but you may see the city sufficiently well for 
a first visit in a week. 

Is there anything ih the Mahommodan occupation of Jerusalem 
which is inconvenient to the passing traveller ? 

Nothing; however much residents and persons who may desire tq 
prosecute researches may have to regret. There may be moments in 
the year when some fanaticism is oxcibid, but, on ordinaiy occasions, 
Christians may wander, if attended by a Consular cavass, all round 
the consecrated sites of the Tc'mple area to their hearts’ content, and 
veiy delightful it is so to do. 

No on(! hod over made mo realize before I first wept to Jerusalem 
the extraordinaiy loveliness of the building usually described as tlie 
Mosque of Omar, but which ought to be called the Dome of the Rock. 
I knew that it was graceful outside, but I did not know that it was 
also lovely within j yet the mosaic, and the gilding, and the darkness, 
and the stained glass, and the perfect calm which reigns put it higli 
among the sanctuaries of the world. I knowiimost of the chief sacred 
places of Islam, and, as far as beauty goes, this will rank in tlie first 
class. It is as perfect in its way as the Pearl Mosque of Agra, and 
that is using a very strong form of expression. Our gommen parlance 
should not, however, blind us to the truth that it is not a mofiiut! at 
all. It is a station of extraordinary sanctity, attached to the pfreat 
Mosque of El Aksa, which itself began life as a Christian Chnivh. 

Has much been done to shake the credibility of the usually received 
sites ? 

Not much that need trouble ,any one who is not an excavator by 
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profession. Very little that need' be regarded by those who think 
chiefly of tho broad, religions, historical, and poetical interests of the 
Holy City. Fergnsson’s wild theory about the Dome of the Hock has 
dicid, wo may hope, with its admirable but most eccentric author. 

A tiresome controvert has recently arisen as to the precise position 
of Calvaryj it is becoming a fashion to identify it with a spot 
outside the present wall of Jerusalem. If excavations prove that th(? 
'site which has been for ages sanctified by the belief of tho Christian 
world is impossible, good and well; but these excavations have not 
yet been made, and until they are made it is much more agreeable to 
hold that the opinion which was till recently everywhere received was 
the correct one. When 3t. Helena and Godfrey of Bouillon are 
demonstrated to be wrong it will be high timo to follow other and 
bett(?r lights. The whole squabble turns upon a question of a few 
hundred yards, and, while the geographical pi’oblems of the Holy Land 
are of tho highest interest, its toimgraphical problems seem to me 
usually to concern tho infinitely little, and to have the constant dis¬ 
advantage of being practically insoluble. 

Is th(!re much to make a visit to Jerusalem disagreeable to those 
who dislike having incongruous ideas associated with tho objects of 
their reverence ? 

Some of the scenes which take place in tlu^ Holy Sepulchre at 
the Easter festivals must be extremely disgtisting^ but neitlier during 
the Christmas week, when I was first there, nor on this occasion, did 
T witness anything that was in the slightest d(*gree offensive to good 
taste. Pilgrims and sight-seers, laymen and ecclesiastics—all went 
about their work just as one would have wished them to do, with no 
noise, no crowding, let alone anything like brawling or contention. 
A pleasant sign of the increase of toleration in high quarters is tho 
fact that His Beatitude the Greek Patriarch has repeatedly allowed 
clergymen of the Church of England to celebrate, according to tho 
rites of their own communion, in the Chapel of Abraham’s Sacrifice, 
in the Greek portion of the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Have the researches of modem scholars enabled us to form a very 
clear idea of the appearance of the Temple at any period of its 
history ? 

I should doubt it. A German architect, now at Jerusalem, has 
produced a model which is a true miracle of ingenuity and intelli¬ 
gence, but*I mupji suspect that the data which would be wanted 
arrive at anything like certainty are not in existence. 

The only building which David would appear to have erected on 
what is now known as the Haram, or Temple area, was his own 
forties palace of Millo. To this, in the reign of Solomon, was added 
the house of tho daughter of Pharaoh, built for the Egyptian princess 
whom that monarch took to wife j the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
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wMcli would seem to have been half museum, half arsenal; and 
lastly, the Temple, which was, in its original form, only the irrivate 
chapel of the king, and had nothing, as Henan has pointed out, 
either popular or national about it. It was built, as all know, by 
lyrian workmen, and Tyre owed its architecture chiefly to Egypt; so 
that the Egyptian princess must have found herself in the midst of 
tolerably familiar objects. 

A real history of the Temple, from the days when it was a mere • 
appendage. to the palace till it became the focus of all Hebrew 
thought, would be extraordinarily interesting. The German architect 
I have alluded to alx)ve represents it in its final stage os the centre, 
of an enormous group of Government buildings, bearing somewhat the 
same relation to them which Westminster Abbey would bear to our own 
public offices, if the mean streets near it were all pulled down, and 
their site occupied by public buildings. All the details of this are, 
however, I apprehend, to 'the last degree problematical, and likely to 
remain so. 

Henap has pointed out, with that acumen in which he is surpassed 
by no historical writer, that, while both David and Solomon utterly 
failed in what they tried to do, they succeeded in doing something 
infinitely greater and better. David wished to make Jerusalem the 
capitkl of the Hebrew race : it became the temporal capital of only 
a tolerably large county. Solomon (who, although his literary activi¬ 
ties may not have gone beyond superintending or ordering the collec¬ 
tion of a certain number of proverbs, and perhaps tho compilation of 
some infantile work on natural history, was a man far superior to most 
of his contemporaries, full of tolerance; and anxious to promote 
general prosperity as he understood it) desired to make Jerusalem a 
sort of commercial emporium: he succeeded in making it the centre 
of fanaticism, and yet out of that fanaticism, out pf that reaction 
against all Solomonic ideas, grew, in this capital of a county, the veiy 
flower of the world’s religious, poetry and the long succession of 
Hebrew teachers and prophets which only closed with the author of 
the wonderftil and too little read Second Book of Esdras, the author 
of whom must have been of the race of Israel, though he wrote in 
Latin. • 

Imperative considerations of convenience will generally dictate to 
English people that they should take up their quarters either in camp 
just outside of, or at an hotel just inside of, the Jaffa gate.* If, how¬ 
ever, circumstances permit them to exercise any choice, I should ^com¬ 
mend (having tried both) encamping on the Mount of Olivc-s. Die 
view of Jerusalem from the east is by far the most beautiful, and fo see 
the sun first catch the cross on the top of the Holy Sepulchre, and then 
slowly light up the whole place, is a sight never to be forgotten. 

I have seen Bethany twice; once on a fine morning, once on an 
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equally fino (evening, and moat strongly recommend tlio traveller to see 
it for the first time by evening light. 

Among tlio things which no one should omit t^o in Jerusalem, is 
to return from Bethany by the road whi(^ lead?j[||H||^ the southern 
shoulder of Olivet. Here is the point which Dean sBmley has^ iden¬ 
tified with that where Christ wept over Jerusalem, and this variation 
of the ancient tradition commends itself so instantaneously to any 
one who stands upon the spot, that the identification of it is most 
assuredly poetically; if not also historically, accurate. , 

Objections, which are by no means to be lightly brushed aside, have 
been raised by competent critics to the identification of the Grotto of 
the Nativity with the place which was in tlie minds of those who first 
told the world that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, and recent historians 
have doubted whether the Jesus of histoiy was born there at all. 

However that may be, two things are certain : 

First, tlmt the Christ of the Church, the Jesus of Christian devotion, 
w'as bom there ; and 

Secondly, that this grotto w'as believed to have been the-actual 
spot of Christ's birth as early os the soebnd centuiy. 

These two facts, which are absolutely undoubted, are quite enough of 
themselves to make it one of the most sacred spots on the earth’s surface. 
Close by it they show the cave in which St. Jerome tninslatcd the Bible. 

Why he should have translated it in a cave rather than in a house 
it is difiSoult to understand, and if he did really translate it in iiiis 
particular cave, his eyes must have been strangely constructed. But 
that he long lived somewhere near this is certain. 

The landscape with' which he was most familiar was that which 
will meet the eye of a traveller when he leaves this building, although 
1 confess that I for one like to think of the old man as he is repre¬ 
sented in the delicious picture attributed to Bellini, in the National 
Gallery, surrounded by natural objects as different from those of 
Bethlehem as they well could be. 

In the same })ile, still in good substantial repair, but stripped 
almost entirely of its mosaics and other omments, is the Church 
of Constantine, the oldest, I suppose, now standing in the world, 
much older than any church in Bavenna or Borne. 

Of course they show the fields of !l3oazj the place wliere .the shep¬ 
herds w;ere keeping watch by night when the angolja .appeared, just 
as at Elsioore they show the various localities of ‘f^amlet.” But the 
places* which they have fixed upon are, as seen, from the high ground 
on which the to^vn is built, rather pleasing than otherwise, and in no 
way‘disturb the incomparable charm of the narrative with which they 
are connected. 

Having been provided with ‘the usual Arab escort, wo moved away 
shortly after ten o’clock on the 22nd, and, passing slowly between the 
v'illoge and the fountain of Siloam, soon turned our backs bpon the 
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Holy City, and wound along the dry Kedron valley. Very dry it 
was, but the slopes were not quite as JiarQ of vegetation as I expected. 
The most conspicuous plant was Ononis Nairix, or a sub-species of dt. 
After about a couple of hours we halted in the ‘shade of a great rock, 
under which the maiden-hair was growing plentifully, starved and 
withered, it is true, for the season in Southern Palestine has been 
far drier than in the North. Hound the same spot I found the scarlet 
anemones nearly over, and the tall asphodel almost quite so, but a 
handsome anchusa was in full flower, Os were the blue pimpernel, 
Podoriosma Syriocum, & white allium, and, more sparingly, the Star 
of Bethlehem. All the same, the neighbourhood would be much the 
better for the river erf Ezekiel's vision! 

Daring the second half of our ride there was nothing to observe, ^ 
save the Bedouin encampments, and an exceptionally picturesque well, 
where many of their inhabitants were watering their flocks. At 
length, after we had beeh about four hours out, we ttSmed to the 
right, and passed, with the deep gorge of the Valley of Eire on our 
left, to the Monastery of Mar Saba. 

This would be an interesting spot if there clung round it any of the 
associations which give such a charm to places like Subiaco or the 
Grande Chartreuse. There is nothing, however, of this kind, and it 
has little to recommend it but its strangeness and its position at the 
world’s end. 

I do not think I should have gone thither unless ^ had expected 
to see the jackals fed by the monks, and the black and yellow grackle 
(Amydms tristramii), flying about. In both these expectations, how¬ 
ever, I was disappointed. The jackal§ were fed at an inconvenient 
hour, and the birds have, as the monks truly or falsely asserted, been 
driven away by the increased number of persons who have lately 
passed through these wilds. 

On the 23rd we had to make an early move, and, traversing regions 
where the vegetation had a* very .desert character, and where I would 
fain have lingered to make collections, reached, after more than four 
hours, the great depression in which lies the Dead Sea. 

.1 had not been prepared to find that the streams which descend the 
wodys had cut such tremendously deep channeis as they have in tlie 
silt of the Jordan valley. In one of these which wo crossed Itelama 
roetam, had grown into a tree, and very lovely it must have been 
before it went out of flower. 

0 * 

The Dead Sea has a gloomy beauty of its' own, but it hardly“IteiiijjJM 
the traveller to linger by its waters. There is nothing atlractivo 
between them and the thickets of the Jordan. It is a waste of marl, 
haunted, amongst other evil things, by an odious little cr<*Jiture like 
the South Indian ^e-fly, whose special weakness, however, is getting 
into your ear. ' ■ 

We descended to the edge of the "Jordan at a point somewhat 
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above the usual bathing-place, which was in possession of a very largo 
company of .travellers belonging .to many nations. Where we reached 
the river, it well deserved the name of the “ Descender,” for it was 
running like a mill-race through a jungle, in which the Piypuhi^ 
Ewphmtim was the most prominent tree, the AtHplex rosea the 
prevailing shrub, and the noble Orobanch Phelipma lutea the most 
conspicuous herbaceous plant. I use the word jungle advisedly, for 
the character of the vegetation was semi-tropical.' 

The river was muddy, and there was nothing at all agreeaible in 
the scene, excepting in so far as shade and water are always agreeable 
in a hot climate. 

After leaving the Jordan, we pushed for our tents, which had been 
pitched on the extreme w'estem side of tho plain. In order to reach 
them we had to pass through the modern or medimval village of Er- 
liiha, w^hich preserves the name of Jericho, a peculiarly squalid and 
horrible spot, near which, howevtjr, I had tJits satisfaction of gatliering 
tho fruit of the Balanites uEgyptiaea, the false balm- of Gilead. The 
true one, Brtlsanwdendron Gileadense, has long since ceased to exist in 
the neighbourhood. Not far from this unlovely place would appear 
to have stood the ancient Gilgal. 

We found our camp close to Ain-es-Sultan, a fine fountain, which 
bursts from the hill-side, through which lies the. shortest road to 
Jerusalem. • l»j,ear it, as is believed, stood the Jericho which tho 
writer of tho Book of Joshua had in his mind, and \^th which is 
associated the picturosque legend, the catastrophe of which has become 
a portion of our modem speech when we wish to tell of sudden and 
unlooked-for success. The Jericho of the days .of Christ was pro¬ 
bably a place distinct from either of the two I have been speaking of, 
and a little ftirther to the south. 

A fine object, in approaching Ain-es-Sultan, was the mountain of 
Quarantania. It is with it that tradition at a very remote period 
associated the narrative of the Temptation,’ regardless of the fact that 
the top of this mountain is itself lower than the bed of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

A very trying march, hotter than any I ever made in India, for in 
that country one does not travel on horseback right through the day, 
took us to the mouth of the Wady F^h. There w'ai^ little to seo 
on our route, which lay over the bare open surface of the Jordan 
Valley. Four wpeks ago the grass must have been green, but already 
it wa8*quite burnt up, and the Bedouins had gone higher to find pasture 
for their flocks. , 

ft 

Here and there was a little oasis, where water came down from tho 
hills, and one saw what fertility would be called into life by a canal 
brought fiom the Lake of Gennesaret, parallel to the Joidan; but, as 
it was, by for tho most conspicuous plant was a small shrivelled and 
very curious Staticr. 
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* Wo stopped for rest on the site of Phassolis,- and wondered why 
Herod had ever built at such a spot, or imagined that the town which he 
constructed could be an acceptable present to his sister or any one else. 

To the north of Phasoelis rises, to the height of some 2400 feet 
above the valley, the remarkable cone of the Surtabeh, a point so 
conspicuous that we might have expected to find it making a great 
figure in history, which, however, though not unknown to*the Talmud, 
it does not do. 

Just as wo were getting to our camping-ground, I saw, planted in 
an orchard of Siz^phus trees, which had been formed along a stream, 
a tall Calotropis, like a much exaggerated specimen of my Madras 
friend, the Mudar. 'This could be nothing else than the “Oshor” 
which some persons identify with the Apple of Sodom, but unfortu¬ 
nately it was not in fruit. The .stream which watew'd this orchanl 
came down from Enon, memorable in the history of John the Baptist. 

On the morning of the 25th we broke up our camp at the mouth of 
the Wady Filrah, and soon plunged into a very picturesque defile. This 
continued for a long way, but at the end of it we passed into a more 
open country, and began to rise very rapidly, though from time to time 
there were deep descents. The Jordan Valley when we left it was very 
still and full of the haae of heat, but among the mountain passes we 
met strange and violent gusts of wind, which seemed to come from tins 
mouth of a furnace. At last, the highest point was ^irmounted, by 
very rough paths, in some of which the limestone afforded hanlly any 
hold to the horscss’ feet. We then dipped down amongst olive woods, 
passing not far from Salim. Ere we reached Nablous, the climate had 
completely altered; it had grown decidedly cold, and a furious west 
wind was hurrying the clouds over the summits of Ebal and Gerezim. 
It was on this ride that I saw for the first time the wild hollyhock, one 
of the most beautiful plants in the Holy Land. It grows genemlly 
in hare and rocky places, and never, I think, attains the height or the 
comfortable well-to-do apjTearance which it has amongst the easier 
conditions of life in our givens. 

Another plant ip vast abundance along this line of route was 
ScaMosa pi'oli/era, the same, I think, to which some travellers have 
given the name, from its colour, of the primroSe of Palestine, thougli 
it has,, of covLTBef. not the remotest connection with the primrose of 
northern lands. 

In the late afternoon I set out from Nablous to cliipb Getizim, and 
to visit the scene of the Samaritan Passover, which I succeedfd in 
doing in spite of the furious weather; but I had miscalculated Hjh 
length of the time it would require, got overtaken by darkness, and, 
having hut an untamstworthy guide, had a great scramble before I 
reach^home. The rapidly failing light, the swirling mists, and the 
general weirdness of the whole scene would better have become an 
expedition up the Mount of Cursing. 
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From Nablous we moved westward, keeping along the lino of the 
new road, which, aa I mentioned above, is in the conrse of constraction, 
and which will eventually coimoct Jaffa with the interior of- the 
country by a very ea^ route. 

, The olives continued abundant for the first two or three hours, but 
yielded at last to the wide barlejy fields which give its Arabic name 
to the fine valley in. which they lie. The edges of these were made 
bright by numbers numberless of the lovely little SpecuLarm, once 
more abundant than it is now in English gardens, under the very ap¬ 
propriate name of Venus’s Looking-Glass. 

Ere we had quite reached the point where the Barley Valley enters 
the Plain of Sharon, we turned sharply to the north over a low rocky 
spur, and continued our journey at a moderate height above the great 
level which stretched from the hills of Samaria to the sea. 

Wo passed several villages of some size, but none of any historical 
importance,*with the exception of Jett, which is one of the places that 
has been put forward as the birthplace of Simon Magus, that highly 
interesting, but highly mysterious, personage, of whom even the most 
conscientious researches of modern scholars have failed, so far as 1 can 
discover, to present any portraiture which conveys a definite impression. 

We encamped near Burka, a place of some size, but also I think 
unknown to fame, in spite of the pretty girls, of whom it boasts a 
larger propor^on than is at all common in Syria. 

• Wo left Burka before six o’clock, and took our way to the north¬ 
ward, over excellent riding paths, and across a country which might 
have been any unenclosed portion of central France or Germany. In 
. about a couple of hours we came to a charming region, where the 
Valonia oak, now clothed with its young Ifeaves, was dotted about as 
in a park, and 1 beheld at last, in full blossom, a tree, whose buds 1 
had been watching for some time at Haifa. This was the beautiful 
Styrax offidjialvt, which, according to some authorities, was a valuable 
source of incense to the ancients, and an important article of Phoenician 
commerce. 

Wo crossed many small streams, which unite to form the Crocodile 
Biver, described in connection with Omsarea, and which proceed from 
the western side of the same lulls that send down to the northward 
the waters of Megiddo. Wild flowers were very abundant along the 
path, but most narratives of Palestinian travel rather exaggerate their 
variety by the jjse of vague language* and superlatives. 

THe flora is a very rich one, as any one will see who lums to Hie 
list given by Canon Tristram, in the massive volume of the “ Survey of 
Western Palestine.” How much more useful would be a list, wldch 
could be carried in the pocket, like the “ London Catalogue ! ” It 
would be interesting indeed to know why the gentlemen responsible 
for the survey of Western Palestine consigned the valuable results at 
which they arrived to so hideotisly inconvenient a range of volumes. 
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This by the way; but to return to our journey. Far the most con¬ 
spicuous flower along our road on this day was the Linum puicsccm, 
already mentioned. I observed that travellers, and well-informed tra¬ 
vellers, describe it as a phlox; but the phloxes belong to quite a 
different femily, the Folemoniacew, well represented by the Greek 
valerian of our gardens, and ore, to the best of my belief, plants of the 
New World. 

The country which we traversed was very decidedly the prettiest 
I hod yet seen in the Holy Land; a great contrast, indeed, to the 
ghastly limestone uplands of Judea, whioh are only redeemed from 
sheer ugliness by the ever-lorely line of the Moab Mountains beyond 
the Dead Sea. Our route to-day took us right through the Cis- 
Jordanic possessions of the tribe of Manasseh, whose lines certainly 
fell in uncommonly pleasant places. One of the many things which 
bring home to one how very little we really know about the history 
of the events lumped together under the name of “ the conquest,” is 
the extraordinary scantiness of the data which wo possess with regard 
to the history of a tribe which was evidently of the very highest 
importance among tbe Bpni-Israel. 

This ride brought home to me very forcibly the ease with which 
Central Palestine could bo reached by an invading Egyptian army 
which did not care to avail itself of tho Coast route, and the fact that 
we encountered a caravan of camels returning to Dai^ascus to take 
goods thence to Jaffa reminded me that we were following for some, 
hours the immemorial highway-from Northern Syria to the Nile. 

At length, after - about half a dozen hours, we found oursedves 
approaching from the south the Chapel of Elijah’s Sacrifice, and 
made our mid-day halt, close to the mouth of the Wady-el-Milh, 
amongst some rocks pleasantly shaded by trees, of whioh a Crntmjii.% 
near tho hawthorn, was not tho least interesting. 

Thence we descended into our familiar plain of Esdraeloii, which, 
in the fortnight that had elapsed since we had last crossed it, liad 
greatly changed its appearance, owing chiefly to the enormous raassos 
of Ghrymmih^vm Kgetvm on either side of tho way. That, and 
another species with a more divided leaf—I think, Cor&naria —were 
among the most conspicuous plants of the wiiolo of our ride from 
Burka to the Ejshon; but as we approached the place where that 
river flows close under Carmel, their gold was replaced by the prim¬ 
rose of a crucifer, not beautiful in' itself, but beautiful; as aft element 
of the scenery. 

Tho narrowest part of tho road was set with tho tall blue spiked of 
the exquisite'iSfciWu JtyaMntlioides, and the still reaches of the river at 
that spot were white with Ranutwuliis aqnatilis. 

Before five o’clock in the afternoon we were once more in Haifa. 


Mounibtuart E. Grant Duff. 
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L ast summer Mr. Gladstone said to me; “France still suffers from 
tlio government she had from the time of Henry IV.’s assassina¬ 
tion down to the break up of the old monarchy. It was the worst govern¬ 
ment that ever a civilized European people was cursed with, and was not 
only despotic, but corrupt and corrupting. I look upon it as the origin 
of most of the evils from which the French as a nation have suffered in 
our time. Ffance has had, since the Revolution, alternations of good 
and bad government. She now seems restless and fevered. But it is 
not so much her political troubles that- make me fear for her. What 
giv<*s me apprehension, is the school of foul novelists that have arisen, 
and are, by all accounts, making their way. The French novel was 
never so bad a dissolvent as it is now of all that binds a people into 
a progressive nation. I am told that the more grossly immoral the 
novel is, the better it sells. Is this so ? ” What Mr. Gladstone said, 
and the stir arising from Mr. Vizetelly’s prosecution, made me reflect 
more than I had previously done on the school of novels the great 
English statesman sjx)ke of, and especially on that of Zola, as a 
cause of dry-rot in France. 

Zolaisiu has been psed, by the Poet Laureate, as a word of re¬ 
proach synonymous with moral (or immoral) sew'age. Still, I don’t 
think Zola’s novels exceed in pruriency those of Ernest Feydeau or of 
Arseno Houssaye. They are certainly less immoral in intention. 
Their* ix)wer to* work evil as sources of contagion may be greater, 
because they are wTitten with superior talent, and have shocking and 
startling features which call to them wide-world attention, and com¬ 
mand the largest market that French novels have ever had. But there 
is this to be said for them. They show moral disease in a more 
loathsome manner than any other works of fiction‘have ever done. In 
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the Rougon Macquart series the awful law, that the sius of. the fathers 
are visited ou the children to the third and fourth generation, is brought 
home with a force that must compel every reader having parental 
experience to look with horror at past sins or at any immoral bent that 
may render him liable to future sins. The young who have not had 
such an experience will not take to heart the warning, and so to 
them the perused of a book of Zola’s is only, in the majority of cases, 
a source of purulent contagion. 

The underlings of the naturalist school are like dogs battening upon 
carrion offal. They imitate the master where he is offensive, and go 
beyond him in reeking foulness. 

Zola was not the founder of this school, which originated in 
Madame Bovary and the Brothers Gtoncourt’s novels. But he brought 
into it new bipod from Italy and the Levant—^how it will be hert*- 
after shown—^intense originaliiy, .and greater talent than was ever 
shown by writers of this school, save in “ TJne Histoirer Simple ” of 
Flaubert, a book that deserves to live for ever. 

Before the Yizctelly prosecution, I had read Zola’s novels in a 
scrappy discursive way, as they came out in fcuilletons—“ La Honte ” 
in LEv&mmmty when De Villemessant was its editor; “ Tlier^so 
Itaquin ” in L'Aftiste^ “ La Fortune des Eougon ” in Le SiMe^ which 
gave the early chapters just as the war cloud of 1870 was going to 
burst over France; “ Une Page d’Ampur ” in, I think, Jm CIocIlc^ 

L’Assommoir ” in Le Bun Bvhlic^ “ Nana ” in Voltaire, and 
“Pot Bouille” (the most unclean of any, but one which shows 
that mean selfishness and animal' lusts are vile) in the Gavltm. 
M. Jules Simon was the editor of the last-named journal when “ Pot 
Bouilli ” came out; but its directing spirit was a Russian Jew who’ 
had been physician-in-ordinary to tlm Grand Duke Michael. From 
the list of journals given above, let it not be inferred that I was on the 
alert for Zolasian literature, and wanted to have it fresh and fresh. 
The journalist is bound to try to know of everything that God permits. 
I suppose I glance, and for years have glanced, over a daily average 
exceeding a score of newspapers. With the wide experience this gives 
of flat, writing, the impression produced by a style in high relief and 
strong in colour fixes itself for ever on the memory. This will account 
for the clear remembrance I have of everything by Zola that came under 
my eye as it appeared in the foot columns of the different journals 
that I took in. That my reading was so scrappy w/w due to divers 
causes. I had not time often to run my eye from end to* end of 
a feuilleton chapter of a novel. Then, if &oni the first I was struck 
with the workmanlike ability of ZoIb, and with the paint-brush power 
of his pen, I soon wearied of the exuberant elaboration of his descrip¬ 
tions. His bent, which he leaves unbridled, is to make every subjc'ct 
that he touches glow with adjectives. ’ This part of speech is more 
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used by him than any other. But he uses it as a brilliant colourist. 
He has Balzac’s passion for giving catalogues of furniture in which 
each article is minutely desqjribed. But whereas Balzac did this to 
heighten effects of psychological analysis and make them plain to the 
vulgar, Zola does it from an innate taste for hrk-Mn'oe. Bookmaking 
needs have drawn him so far in the direction towards which ho 
naturally tends that it has become a literary vice. 

We tire quickly of, what is merely workmanlike, or of mere appeals 
to sense, unless made direct by Nature herself; and even they end by 
fatiguing, else so many of us would not prefer town life and its 
mental excitements to the country and its innumerablo means of giving 
satisfaction to the lust of the eye. The reason* why Zola’s writings 
easily surfdt did not occur to me until I had seen the Italian Exhibi¬ 
tion at South Kensington last summer. In going.since over his 
works, I was struck with the analogy they presented to the very 
imitative art of present-day Italy, as it was manifested at that 
Exliibition. One must understand what hrio and maestm mean to 
realize the workmanlike address and the brilliancy of execution shown 
in the exhibits there. Technical diflaculties were played with as if in 
pure wantonness of spirit. Nature was imitated as if by conjurers 
who revelled in their juggleries. And yet their art> was a debased 
one. It was art for the sake of art, than which nothing is more 
unsatisfactory to any one who has got to a high plane of thought 
and consciousness. Whatever could be done with fingers guided 
by perceptive eyes, that see well the mere outsides of things in this 
world of types and shadows, and are blind to all inner spirit, such 
Italian artists'did. But there was nothing more in their work to 
‘arouse interest than there is in the reflection of a natural object in 
a mirror. Which of us, if it be not a fair girl or woman m love 
with her own, image, stops and lingers to admire looking-glass 
reflections ? One gazes for a moment, and passes on. The quaUties 
that como. of inwardness and upwardness of. lifei and of the insight 
that both give, were absent from the sculpture and other arts repre¬ 
sented in that Italian Exhibition.’ And so all the hrio, maedra and 
jugglery were unsatisfactory- 

In literature, Zola—though he can be much more—is too often what 
the Italian artists, whose works I speak'of, are in art—a great crafts¬ 
man only. His realism at times is powerful and healthy. The 
occasions Are wh^n the retmtiqns of his own mind on what he has 
seen and taken in‘are patent, and when they necessarily point a 
moral. Thfirfese Kaquin occurs to me as an instance. She aided 
her pihramour to drown her husband as they three were boating 
during a Sunday outing on the Seine. Zola, who was in the school 
of hardships when he wrote this study on the certain action of 
Nemesis, avoids pnnithing life guilly lovers through human justice. 
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The penalty aristas out of the fulfilment of the wishes which led to 
the crime. They marry. The having to live in the constant night-and- 
day presence of each other becomes the scourge of both. The 
gruesome horror of this condition is that remprae does not lead to 
the awaking of conscience, and so to softening and healing penitence.. 
They are as if in a prison, from which there is no escaping, with 
noisome and venomous creatures. Orestes, lashed by the Furies, was 
perhaps less terrible to the Orcek mind than this pair of lovers, 
tormented by the memory of what they have done, are to a modem 
reader able to reflect. The means by which the effect is produced 
are few, true, and njitural. ’ Probability is never outraged, and the 
chastisement is logically evolved. One sees that punishment was 
inevitable as fate. 

Then few, if any, have painted sunburnt and yet lovely Frovence, 
or the sordid and squalid sides of Paris, as Zola has done. Had he 
only known when to leave off describing, there would be no 
finer piece of word-painting in French literature than his descrip¬ 
tion of an old weed-grown park and garden in “La Faute do 
TAbbo Mouret.” lie rises therein to the level of Richard Jefferies. 
This South of France Eden belongs to a manor which has got into 
the deliciously wild state of a property in Chancery. It convoys an 
almost heady sensation of the vegetable aroma of Provence, of spring¬ 
time with its flush of gei*mination, its magnetism, its tender chromatic 
glories, and its universal animal bliss. Birds and insects join in a 
hum of jubilation. The mere sense of life is a fount of ocstacy. One 
almost smells the fragrance of unkempt and ragged Provence—the 
gmatui pwr/miA of Madame do Sovigno. But one ends, as one nearly 
always does in reading Zola’s best chapters, finding the canvas 
over-charged. A positive sense of relief is experienced in laying 
down the book, and getting out of this earthly paradise, wherein tlie 
serpent is in the end sovereign. The elaborate object-painting 
has ended by jading the attention. Nothing is used up, or uses up, 
sooner than mere sensual bliss, or than attempts to imaffp it, unless in 
a very concise or a sketchy manner, that hints rather than delineates. 

It is no new thing in Italy—a country to which Zola owes his 
father and many of his inherited instincts—to fifid a trivial sensuous¬ 
ness in religious and secular art. This frivolousness always takes the 
realistic stamp. (Joldsmith—^that inspired Irishman (I shall not, like 
Dr. Johnson, call him “an inspired idiot” because lus insfght was 
divorced from worldly wisdom)—noticed a century and a half ago the 
sensual state of mind of which it was the sign in Italy. Ho drew 
the conclusion, in honest simplicity of mind, that Italian bliss is 
shallow because derived from mere sensuousnciss. “ Small is the bliss 
that sense alone bestows; yet sensual bliss is all this nation knows.” 

In the Mediterranean States south-east of the Alps, the Satyr has 

VOL. LV. o 
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survived Jupiter, Apollo, and Minerva. So in a way has Mercury. 
The noble army of martyrs, saints, sybils, virgins, angels, arch¬ 
angels, patriarchs, and apostles, which at the end of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline wars took possession of the brains of the foremost Italian 
artists, went back to heaven three centuries ago. Italian heads have 
ceased to value types in which sublime virtues and lovely moral graces 
might be symbolized. But the mercantile god—often bereft of wit 
and eloquence—and the goat-man or man-goat, with his pestiferous 
odour, Tomain. The Satyr, however, is less rampageous in coniom- 
porary art in Italy than in some of Zola’s “ naturalisms.” Yet in these 
Silenus wants hearty animal spirits, and his old jolly guffaw is changed 
to laughter on the wrong side of the mouth.' How could he be a 
mirthful, rollicking creature in a part of the world where winter, 
during four or live months of the year, is an alternation between 
murky blackness, dirty greyness, and cold, frosty whiteness ? The 
social machine, in the countiy where Zola’s lines are cast, grinds 
pitilessly on those bom to no fortune, or fortuneless through accident, 
who live in crapulousnoss. Hard times for Silenus, truly, wh(m he 
has no choice between laying his nose to tlie grindstone, law¬ 
breaking crune, or suicide! 

The goat-man, evolved from Zola’s own consciousness, and from 
slnm experiences, the general atmosphere of Imperial France, and the 
peeps this au4hor obtained of the eighteen years’ carnival kept by Ijouis 
Napoleon and his Court, is, I have said, a bouncing creature. But tho 
French graft on the Italian stock of the Zolas shows itself in it. It 
has a hard, calculating head and a ferocity in trying to satisfy appetite 
which is enough in itself to make a modern Italian shiver with 
affright. What Byron saw and enjoyed of Venetian dissipation was 
seen aiid presumably enjoyed by a long lino of Zolas who were citizens 
of Venice. That Bride of the Adriatic was tho root and stem of tho 
tree which has had for its fruits the books quoted in the A^izetelly 
prosecution. France added a new Celto-Latin graft from which those 
higher qualit^S which underlie Zola’s Italianisms are mainly derived. 
Venice, the birthplace and habitation, time out of mind, of his fore¬ 
fathers, was a city ^en np to trade, carnality, and, between New 
Year’s Hay and Ash w'ednesday, to a carnival in which all the lusts of 
the flesh might run riot and propriety not bo outraged. There was no 
more cqmal-minded place than Venice in all Italy at the time that some 
of the intelledtual instincts which Zola inherits were being formed. It 
was in more direct contact with the Levant than any other Italian city, 
aud picked up somcj survivals of the ancient cults of Syrian gods 
and goddesses that must be unnamed in this article. Cyprus, the 
island church of Venus worship in the olden time, fell into the 
hands of the Venetian Kepnblic nearly four centuries back. That 
Bepnblic was one of merchant princes—^all very intelligent, and 
magnifleent to boot, in the Vanity Fmp way. Virtue became 
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virtuosity in their time—^that is to say, a thing of mere art jugglery. 
The City of Palaces called up by these grand traders out of 
a muddy bay of the Adriatic, and which arose superb and glowing in 
loveliness, was a true daughter of the mercantile Venus whose shrine 
the Venetians held as a possession. Their painteis revelled in fair,' 
fleshly, and laseivious women. Poets did not arise among them. 
Worthiness was intimately associated with wealth. What could be more 
poverty-stricken, pastoral, and ideal than the Cana of Galilee wedding ? 
The Jews are a hospitable people. If in this case there was only 
sour wine drawn for the guests, it was, we may be sure, because 
there was nothing better to olFer tlxem. . Well, the artists of Venice, 
unable to see wherein the glory of that rustic festivity lay, turned it 
into the bridal of a magniflco, rich and dazzling in all its accessories 
and general colour. The personages depicted by them in their paint¬ 
ings of that village festa are*so used to their gorgeous be^pngings as 
to have in them an every-day air. 

Yes, there is a great deal of Venice, but democratized, somewhat 
Frenchified, and often befouled, in the novels which Mr. Vizetelly 
brought out in London in an English dress. To understand Zola one 
must know what the life of the Venetian Ilepublic was, and one must 
have seen the riotous vices of the Imperial Court, and of those who by 
hanging on to it got rich, and, slighting the cai'dinal virtues, embraced 
the deadly sins. Though the grosaness, the nastiness, and the immo¬ 
rality of human nature take hold of Zola’s mind and, one might suppose, 
the imagination of his heart, he is not, and has never been, a vicious 
man. The exercise of a first-rate intellect as a moans to earn a living is 
hardly compatible with wallowing in the flesh among the hogs of Circe. 
It may be said of Zola that he is temperate in all things except the use 
he makes of his pen, in his indulgence in the “ blues,” and in his disgust 
at the imperfection of each book as it coqies from his pen —a disgust 
arising from its failure to come up to his artistic ideal. The sight 
of a finished manuscript palls on him. Correcting his proofs is so 
sickening, that the strain of necessity alone forces him through this 
part of his literary work. His impulse, while he is getting through it, 
is to cast the . proof-sheets into the fire. Once a book is through the 
press, he never so much as looks at it, because it fs an object of aversion. 
With his nervous mistrust of his own talent, his extreme sensitive¬ 
ness to the ills and uglinesses of life, and the low sides of human nature 
(which he really hates), and his lack of animal spirits, he is only^aved 
from miMpnthropy by a temper of rare gentleness. If ho did not know 
how to use his pen, he would have gone through life seemingly indiflerent 
to all that sets most men of superior minds filing with anger. In his 
private relations there is freedom from gusty passions, rc.stless vanity, 
or quarrelsome touchiness. When he dislikes any one ho shrinks into 
himself. The grossness and moral insensibility of his literary style 
are in odd contrast with the dainty and fastidious delicacy of 
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his senses, for in regard to external influences he is a bundle 
of quivering nerves. 1 should imagine he suffers from the dis¬ 
comfort of not being acclimatized to the grey skies of the lower 
valley of the Seine. His impressions, relatively to those of other 
human beings, are vastly exaggerated. So were those of Swift, who, 
like Zola, was alive at every pore to the part played in town and 
county by the deadly sins. But Swift was a humourist and a 
satirist, and so there was often in what he wrote warmth and flame. 
Having suffered, since he went to live in the country, from the rapa- 
ciousness of the peasants around him, Zola sees them as he paints 
them in “ La Terre.” He has that magnifying capacity for what is evil 
and odious in his mind’s eye which made Swift see Yahoos in ordinary 
human beings. The? lithe form of this carious man of genius (a form, 
by-the-bye, which is taking amplitude of girth), the long, limber, and 
highly tactile fingers, and the wearied Ictok of thti face, show him to 
be high-strung and joyless. Zola’s work has got to bo a daily grind, 
methodically gone through as a patience-taxing mosaic, for the 
purpose of making money—“ of which,’’ he says, “ people oftem 
charge me with being fond.” ‘Plots are carefully mapped out before¬ 
hand. There are to be so many chaptei^ in each book, and so many 
books in each volume, and a certain number of pages and no more 
to be turned out each day. The heat of sacrcid fire does not drive 
him on or, elevatci him, for he is without the power to be 
enthusiastic. He appliiss himself with invariable reluctance to 
menial work. Diflidonce as to his inventive power sometimes 
goes so far as to make him tz’emble lest when he sits down to 
work he should find the power to produce has broken down. ThtJ 
strong handwriting is in contrast to the delicate fingers as the pen 
goes at its plodding, unifoim pace across the paper. Nor does Zola 
find much pleasure in his large-roomed villa, onco a mean little five- 
roomed house with a strip of garden the breadth of itself, and now 
so Italianized, owing to the additions he has made and the rich furniture 
it contains. He bought it nine years ago. After ho became fairly 
well off he went every summer to the sea-side—one year to the 
coast of Normandy, another to the coast of Brittany, a third to the 
seo-shorci near ^larseflles. But the yeai* of the last Universal Exhi¬ 
bition he agreed with his wife that they had better find summer quarters 
near Paris, somewhere along the Seine, in which to boat and bathe. They 
thought* of Triel, under the hill of Canteloup, of pumpkin fame, and 
lying on the Rouen side of the forest of St. Germain. But he found, 
after they had hired a house there, that the <K)untry was all country 
town, of a mean, scabby, and leprous-walled kind, devoid of artistic 
interest, with rough pavtid streets and walled-in fields and gardens, 
and escajze' on foot from dust and sordidness impossible. From the 
train on the Paris side of Triel he had noticed the village of M6dan, 
halfway up a hill, with unenclosed fields all round, and in the flat 
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bottom below, rtm.ning'aloTigthp Seine, much gfrass—which, as I remarked 
in a walk through it, is coarse, rank, and marshy. A little roadside house 
that was “ to let ” took his fancy. Zola and his wife drove to Medan, 
and he insisted on buying the modest mansion, which he was able to 
get for £400, It lay between the road and railroad, and farther on 
from the latter, running parallel with it, was the Seine. Only one tired 
of paying a high rent for a meanly small Paris flat could have fallen 
in love with the house—one of those cube-shaped, single houses which 
French peasants, who have got rich, build to let to retired Paris 
tradespeople. Young children draw such houses on their slates. 
On the ground-floor was a narrow hall in which two 'could not 
move abreast, with, to the right, a small parlour dining-room, and, 
to the left, a kitchen and a steep little stair. Overhetid there 
were three little rooms, and from the first-floor lobby to the garret 
the stairs became a step-ladder. This modest mansion is now turned 
into an entrance passage and the anterooms to the couple of vast tower- 
ing pavilions or wings that rise at each of its ends. One of the pavilions 
contains the family living rooms. The other, which is to the old 
house as tho cross-bar of a capital X, ends, towards the back-garden, 
railway, and river, in a bow window of striking height, depth, and 
breadth. Tho room is just as large as the Salle dcs Etats at Blois, 
and in its beamed and brilliantly coloured ceiling, and wide, far-project¬ 
ing chimney mantel, of kindred architecture. Vines, reminding one of 
the climbing ones of Lombardy, and painted to deceive the eye into the 
belief that they are real, shoot up and spread themselves over the wall, 
and half mantle rich columns. Tho coloured glass of the window 
has, in its many hues, a Venetian character. A merchant of Venice 
might have had such a window in a country house on a vintage estate. 
The floors of flowery Italian mosaic, the Italian faiences, Neaixilifain 
terra-cotta figures of priests, cardinals, fishers, contadine, dressed in 
stuffs and standing on highrplaced brackets, grand Italian cupboards, 
buffets, credences inlaid with ivoiy, Florentine mosaic tables, and Genoa 
brocades and velvets, show how strongly Zlola reverts to his father’s 
nationality, whether consciously or not. Some of tho chairs an? 
ponderous, but all are solid, and there is a fine and utter freedom 
from gimcrock furniture too fragile for use. * Oriental carpets and 
other stuffs are brought into the general symphony, which precludes 
from its splendour the idea of homely repose. The vast room is 
foreign as its possessor, and ill adapted to the raw^^grey winl-ers of 
the lower valley of the Seine. “ It takes such a deal of looking affer 
and keeping up! ” says Zola, raising his eyebrows with a tired ex¬ 
pression, when he thinks of the lalxiur spent in enlarging the little 
house into this structure, and in furnishing it with such a wealdi of 
art furniture. “ There’s so much to tempt thieves too!" This considera¬ 
tion chains him to MMan. It keeps him from wandering far off in summer 
as he used to do. There is, moreover, the unpleasant feeling that what 
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lie has done is what liis peasant neighbours all round think it—Mondeur 
Zola’s folly. He added perch by perch to the garden, and at more than 
fancy prices. The rustics, of whom he wanted to buy patches of 
ground, saw that he was in a fever to get hold of them, and ran up 
jtheir prices. He bought first one narrow parallel garden between walls, 
and then another and another and another, until his estate embraced 
throe or four acres, forming a long strip skirting the road, and 
bounded below by the railroad. To keep thieves out, after the old 
division walls were cut down, a high enclosing wall was built all 
round, with a Portland cement basis, and then an expensive road 
pavement was laid down to keep the rain from rotting the foundations. 
The money thus sunk would have enabled him td lay aside his pen and 
.live in ease for the rest of his life. A standing nuisance is the rail¬ 
way, in which he hopes, however, to find a volume of good “ copy.” 
It is one of the busiest and wealthiest in Prance; and as M6dan is near 
a station, fhe shrill noise of the steam whistles of the engines are 
always disturbing the otherwise quiet study. A supplemental study 
lies in an island of the Seine, in a straight line from the house, which 
Zola bought to erect a boat and bath house on. Unfortunately, the 
distance from Paris and Medan is too short for the Seine to have on 
the way dropped down to its bed all the sewage it gathered at 
Asni^res, to say nothing of what it took in at St. Denis, Argonteuil, St. 
Germain, and^Poissy. However, the view from the big bow window 
has compensating points. The shadolcss garden is aglow, spring, 
summer, and autumn, with flowers. The dirt of the river does not show 
so far away, nor the coarseness of the marsh grass beyond the railway. 
Along the waterside there are beautiful poplars and willows, and 
distance blues and poetizes the prosaic Canteloup Hill and dusty 
Triel at its foot. 

Zola has a swarthy, parched complexion, and holds himself in the 
gathered-up way of one unable to get warm. A pair of deep furrows, 
caused by the frequent raising up of the eyebrows,* run from temple to 
temple. This is a contradiction to the remark of Lavater, that men 
of steady purpose, and in the habit of concentrating their thoughts, 
have only vertical wrinkles in. their foreheads. There is musical genius 
in the bulging temples.' Though the neck and chest are powerful, the 
frame strikes one as lithe, spare, and rather small. I never saw a more 
peculiar nose, though it is commonplace in being narrow at the bridge, 
wide in the base, and turned up. The peculiarity lies in a furrow, such 
as one sees in the noses of certain hounds, the whole way down the 
middle, and in the restlessness of the big nostrils. They are always 
taking in olfactory impressions. This may be why stenches are so 
constantly stirred in Zola’s works, smells brought to play parts, and 
changes rung on odorous and malodorous things. Odours go to the 
heads of his pen and women like absinthe drams. Lx descriptions of 
o jremonies in Bompi Catholic (fiinrches, he intoxicates one with incense. 
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Zola looks, aad is, shy. In talking to him it is hard to realizo 
that, of all writers, past or present, he is the one who has most 
grossly floated those conventionalities W’hich serve to cover over 
sewers and to keep nightmen from working in the day. Another 
discrepancy: he, so ill at ease with strangers, is easy and fluent in 
his talk, though undercurronts of nervous excitement show in the 
voice taking high tones. What he says is a monologue in broken 
sentences, spoken trippingly, albeit with a slightly thick tongue. 
There is no aggressiveness or egotism, no laying down the law; and 
the interlocutor is often asked, “ Is it not so ?” or “Tell rao, please, 
how this is ? ” or “I should be glad of an explanation, since I fail to 
understand.” If the •subject is realist or naturalist (a deeper depth 
in sewage), he talks without reserve, and while one listens it does not 
strike one that the vocabulary is too well adapted to the subject, the 
manner of saying it is so delicate. He states his belief in the vico 
that according to him vmderlies and overlaps human virtues, as he 
might tell yon that cats catch mice, or that a north wind is cold. 
The disagreeable fact does not intellectually matter to him, and ho 
has 110 feeling one way or the other about it. 

It is not my purpose, in showing farther on how Zola came to be 
what he is, to explain away the stigma that rests upon him in England 
and America. His books are dangerous, and must be frowned out 
of existence in any country where there is free intercourse between the 
youth of both sexes. The “ trough ” of which Lord TSnnyson wrote 
open to the French maiden above the w'orking-class level, for 
the good reason that she is under lock and key, and is only suffered to 
read for amusement the palo, insipid novels of La BibliolMque Rose. 
Were the French maiden at largo, Zola would bo the first to see that 
ho ought to spare her blushes. He is unable to conceive liberty for 
the young in England and -the United States without riotous licence 
as a consequence. If, as he admits, it were well that translations of 
his books should not be accessible to crude youth and rough half- 
educated people, he cannot allow them to be worse than Shakespeare’s 
plays or Fielding’s novels, which he knows through translations. This 
is hard on Shakespeare and Fielding. 

At the same time, Zola stands on a higher* moral plane than his 
friends the Brothers Goncourt or Guy de Maupassant, the finest artist 
of the realist school, and the most out-and-out “ naturalist ” of the 
Medanite Society of Mutual Praise. Zola at no time “ lived ” the 
vices that he descants upon, though he lived among not'a few*of his 
grossest types. De Maupassant can claim to have had the fullest 
meed of practical experience. 

If the author of “ Therdse Baquin ” has no sense of decency, he has 
moral perception, wherein he is above the art-for-the-sako-of-art school 
—a thin, poor school, the products of which don’t bear being read a 
second time. Zola sometimes does good in a bad way. Maupassmit 
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and the Gonconrts never do by any chuice. Awesome cease-to>do> 
evil lessons are to be gathered from the novel 1 have just named, and 
f om the Kougon Macqnart series, which shows, as a consequence of 
ancestral vice, reversion towards animality, and finally descent into 
idiocy. Breaches of moral laws are sure in every novel of this 
series to involve their own punishment. “ L’Assommoir” is the most 
powerful indictment ever drawn up against the publican. “ La Terre ” 
shows that prosperity arising from greed and acquisitiveness is dead 
rotten. A nation whoso millions are only thinking how to make 
money, and her wealthy thousands how best to eat their cake of 
material enjoyment and have it, is a nation of brute beasts, the teeth 
and claws of which intellect merely serves to‘sharpen. Few now 
remember the satisfaction with which the cake-eating-and-having class 
hailed the usurpation of Louis Napoleon as an act of social conservation. 
The society that he saved has been divined by Zola, though he had but 
outsido glimpses of its doings. He paints it with a brush, overloaded 
no doubt with colour, and often false in detail, but on the whole 
truthful, in “ La Cur6e ” and “ Nana.” A very ridiculous mistake in 
“ La Curee ” suggests itself to me. At a grand ball, bordering on a 
debauch, given by an Imperialist rolling in ill-acquired wealth, a 
scramble round the supper buffet is described as taking place. Ono 
of the admirers of the hostess, an habitual lady-killer, takes up from 
among the viapds a leg of mutton by the sliank, and cuts slices off it 
•for his fair friends. A leg of mutton at a luxurious Parisian supper 
supplied by Chevet! But nowhere has Zola overdrawn the realities 
patent to all who chose to see during the eighteen years’ debauch of what 
was Imperial France. Vice then triumphed openly. Reversion beast- 
wards was unconcealed. A duchess and ex-ambassadress hardly 
scandalized her set on. being one night “ run in ” to a lock-up. Her 
oftence was tearing the chignon at the Mabille Dancing Garden from 
the head of a nymph who looked boldly at the great lady’s cavalier, 
and beating her with it in the face. 

There are signs that Zola is awaking to a perception of the better 
side of Nature, and human nature. I know nothing more delicious 
than the opening chapter of “ Un E4ve,” descriptive of the snowing 
up, one night, of the foundling child Angfilique at the’door of the 
cathedral of Beaumont. The snow scene in the morning, with the 
whitened and, as it were, softened stone statues of the girl 
saints, Agnes .and Catherine, looking down on the blanched and 
benumbed little waif is one of the finest bits of word-painting in*^ 
French literature. The nimbus of soft golden hair round the child’s: 
forehead affects one like a pale ray of sunshine playing over a wintry 
landscape. Angdlique has run away from child-farmers, with whom 
the Charity Board placed her. An old house nestles between the 
buttresses, close to which she sank into insensibility. It is tenanted 
by a worthy couple, who lost a darling girl, their only child. Their 
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hearts are moved with parental tenderness at the sight of the corpse- 
like wanderer, shrondcd in the pure snow. They take her in, cherish 
her, bring her up, teach her their hereditary trade—which is to 
embroider church vestments, altar-cloths, mitres, and so on—and end 
by formally adopting her. Zola rings changes, with his characteristic 
Ttiacstra and spirit, on the embroideries at which Angfilique works, 
on the cathedral chimes, processions, incensinga, imagery, and fine art, 
English novel heroines, and most American ones, are made to go in 
for self-sacrifice, and prefer love in a cottage to palaces without. 
At the day of judgment Charlotte Bronte, Hawthorne, and George 
Eliot will see what far-reaching good the example of some of their 
heroines has done. ’ These writers aimed steadily at the moon, and 
hit some glorious stars. Ang^lique dreams, while tracing sacred hearts, 
lilies, crosses, and angels’ heads on the stuffs she is to embroider, of a 
handsome young lover of noble birth, and heir to millions. 1’he 
millions are an essential part of her castle in the air. Her dream is 
realized in the person of the bishop’s son, Monseigneur having 
married a great heiress, and entered orders when he lost her, after a 
year’s marriage. But the course of this love, which, though very 
interested on the girl’s side, is true love, does not run smooth. Here 
and tliere Zola can’t help being Zola. Angfilique’s pretty little shoe 
hides a cleft hoof—^but it is the hoof of a gaztflle.- 

French literature was never prudish, but it was free/rom pruriency 
before Italian influence predominated at the Court of France. “ Ihe 
Bomance of the Bose ” went to-glorify honour and faithfulness in love. 
Joinville was plain-spoken, but merited the blessing of the pure of 
heart and to be the companion of St. Louis. The immoral and indecent 
French novel was borrowed from Italy. Boccaccio had an apt disciple 
in that^pearl of the House of Valois, Margaret Queen of Navarre. In 
her time lewdness of speech and conduct became fashionable. The Court 
was a nest of corruption under all the Valois and the Bourbons. 
Literature catered often to its vices, and veiy much so in the novels 
and comedies of the eighteenth century. It got stilted and subjective 
under Bousseau’s influence. Under the Bestoration new germs were 
brought by the imigris from England, and so Scott became the rage. 
The novel was polemical under Louis-Philippe. George Sand took 
up in it her parable against marriage and for woman’s rights. 
Eugene Sue attacked the Jesuits and preached a redistribution of 
wealth in the “ Wandering Jew ” and the “ Mysteriesof Paris.” The 
last great novel with a purpose was “ Les MisSrablcs.” It is to be 
observed that the second Empire was at trouble, through the Censor of 
Plays and the Public Procurator, to keep the playwrights and novelists 
from holding up the mirror to its vices. Flaubert was prosecuted for 
publishing “ Mme. Bovary.” So would Zola have been also, if the 
Empire had lived to witness the publication of “ La Curve.” What 
has made the French novel so foul in onr time was the indirect 
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effect on it of tho revel from 1852 to 1870 of the Imperial Court and 
the contagion arising therefrom. 

The Government of the Empire did not tolerate newspaper polemics. 
So editors hod to find in theatrical gossip, sketches of celebrities, and 
interviews the wherewithal to fill their journals. An account of Baron 
Kothschild’s kitchen was a hit. Le Figaro trumped it by sending to 
Compidgne a staff writer disguised as a valet to M. de Socy, who had 
been invited by the Emperor and Empress to spend a week there. Tho 
backstoir view of the Court which the sham domestic furnished sent up 
the circulation of the journal. JO article d observation invaded and made 
the conquest of what used to be the leader-columns. The feuillctou 
had to go with the tide. Now what was there to observe which was 
sure to interest the public ? Those who ruled Prance. But who could 
dare to write about them until they had fallen? In publishing “ La 
Cur6e,” “ Son Excellence Eug6ne Ilougon,”and “ Nana,” Zola made the 
greatest hit that was ever heard of in the French book-market. Before 
the fall of the Empire the sale of his books was only fairly good. Not 
that they were inferior to those which came after in talent. “ Therdso 
Eaquin” (a vile book in some pages) is almost on a line with “Le 
PtSre Goriot” of Balzac, in the chapters in which Nemesis over¬ 
takes the chief characters. But this novel dealt with the vices 
of obscure people whom Zola had observed. What the novel¬ 
reading public wanted was to be taken into the inner circle of tho 
fallen Emperor and Empress, of which Zola knew nothing beyond 
the gossip that he heard at Flaubert’s and the Goncourts’. This 
tittle tattle—all, I admit, historically useful—came from Prince 
Napoleon’s smoking-room and the Princess Mathilde’s studio. The 
rest was divined. Very few portraits from life could be given. 
The few originals were seen in tho Cor^ Legidatif from tho 
gallery. To ^void actions at law, the author, like Disraeli, 
mingled traits of different characters in individual types. Eugene 
Eougon is a mixture of Speaker Schneider and M. Eouher, 
and Clorinde of the Empress, the Countess de Castiglione, and 
Mdlle. Magnan, daughter of Marshal Magnan, one of the flies 
embedded in the amber of “ I^es' Chatiments.” Zola never saw a 
Court ball, dinner, hunt, or christening; with accounts of which, 
nevertheless, whole chapters of many of his novels glitter. It is a 
mistake to think his realism bars him from dealing with objects he 
has not seen. .The truth is that he is often wholly subjective under 
an obj^tive 'mask. He sees, when ho can, what he means to write 
of, and takes notes on the spot; and when he cannot do this, he 
draws freely on Jiis imagination. Most of “ Nana ” was not “ lived ” 
by him. To obtain materials for “Germinal” he went into the Black 
Country of the Nord, as a newspaper reporter might have done, just for a 
few days. His realism means obedience to personal bent as opposed to 
arbitraryobedienco to standards, and painting from Nature in preference, 
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when, convenient, to painting de chic. Ho knew Provence as a child and 
lad, and the busy parts of Paris near the central market. Hence the 
- greater value of his South of France pictures in “ La ConquSte de 
Plassans” and “La Faute de I’Abbfi Mouret,” and of that unique 
scries of still-life studies, “ Le Ventre de Paris.” The utter breakdown 
in his mother’s circumstances, just as he turhed twenty, obliged him 
to live amid the sights and scenes of wretchedness which give the 
prevailing hue to “ L’Assommoir.” The fine landscape w'ork in “ La 
Terre ” was duo to youthful observation of the fat and flat Beauce 
district. 

It was a part of Zola’s luck to escape as a boy the prison part of 
the school education ’usually given to sons of lourgeois parents. His 
raiiid, until he was about ten years old, hod frequent changes of diet, 
as will be seen hereafter ; and from his ninth to his eighteenth year 
he enjoyed, because he was an out-door pupil, as much freedom out 
of class hours as if he wore a mechanic’s son. 

The French locking-up system for boys that are being reared to 
take university degrees, and become professional men, functionaries, or 
gentlemen at large, is the source of that narrowness of mind known 
in France as la hitise hourgeoisc. The school gaol in that country is 
not a school for the wide world. It originated in a compromise 
effected by Napoleon between the cloistral schools of the religious 
orders and the cadets’ school at Brienne. The memory for words and 
the French facility for coining phrases are what are liest cultivated in, 
a French high school. Boys learn how to write about nothing or no 
matter what. Zola had more liberty than usually falls to a schoolbcy 
in France. But it was his misfortune to be brought up in a country in 
which the lewdness of the old Court had infiltrated deep down. Another 
of his misfortunes—if his breeding is compared to that of a British or 
American youth—^was being shut out by French, manners from 
the society of well-reared, modest girls, and, indeed, of all decent 
women but his mother and grandmother. These two ladies wtjre 
^‘decent bodies.” In Zola’s fatherless boyhood they were in hard straits 
for money, but hopeful, the widow Zola having had a claim cn the 
city of Aix, in Provence, for a largo sum of money due to her 
husband, Francisco or Francois Zola. • 

To explain how the novelist came to be what he is, pei'haps I 
should do more than allude to his parental antecedents, and his early 
associations and difficulties. Franpois aforesaid was g notable man— 
quick, inventive, enterprising, and—owing to his wandering in foreign 
lands in search of employment, as an engineer—a citizen of the world. 
He was an artillery officer in a Franco-Italian corps of Fng'inc 
Beauharnais. Chafing under Austrian despotism, after Venice fell to 
Austria, he expatriated himself, planning in Holland how to drain the 
ZuyderZee^ at Marseilles how to create a new and sheltered port; and 
at Aix, when one day he went there as a tourist, how to make a fortune 
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for himself and endow that town, then the dryest in France, with a rain¬ 
water supply. His idea was to dam a combo at the foot of high hills 
on which there was a considerable rainfall, store the water there, and 
bring it by an aqueduct to Aix. Action followed fast on his idea, in 
which he so believed that he posted to Paris to obtain Thiers*^ 
patronage, and married there a dowerless country-bred girl of nineteen, 
named Aubert. The year following the novelist was born in the Rue 
St. Joseph, close to the market, in a large flat that his father hired 
for an office. The reservoir was not begun until 1846, and the works 
necessary to its completion were discontinued in the following year, 
in consequence of the engineer’s death. He died of pleurisy, a way¬ 
farer, in a Marseilles hotel. His death is described in that most chaste 
of his son’s works, “ Une Pago d’Amour.” There had been, when 
this event took place, a good deal in Zola’s life to force on him a livc'ly 
consciousness of the outer world, he having then gone in a stage-coach 
to Aix, returned thence at five, and gone back at seven, to stay there, 
as it turned out, until he was seventeen. Zola’s mother was plunged, 
when he was a child, from apparent opulence into poverty. She was 
joined at Aix by h<T father and mother, who realized what small pro¬ 
perty they had to come and live with her, while she was prosecuting 
her claim on the town—a claim from which she derived no other 
benefit than to be told, a few years ago, that a thoroughfare at 
Aix, by whiqh the aqueduct since constructed now flows, was 
called Boulevard Francois Zola. Madame Aubert was a typical 
Frenchwoman. She put her shoulder to the wheel to prevent 
a further descent of her daughter and grandson into misery—mended, 
made, cooked, cleaned-up, went to market, took clothes to the 
laundry, and put Zola to a cheap private school when he was 
nine, to prepare for the lyceum, which he was to enler as a day¬ 
boy. He there learned his letters in La Fontaine’s fables, and, being 
very much petted at home, he might play truant whenever ho pre¬ 
ferred to play in the big garden or to ramble out into the country. 
The grandmother was a plain-spoken, homespun person, and in herself 
would have been a bar to intercourse between her daughter and the 
genteel families of dull aristocratic Aix. No servant was kept. 
Hmile often took turns in the domestic drudgery. This is why he 
is so well able to describe petty housekeeping troubles, and the 
sordid sides of home-life among the struggling part of the bourgeovt 
class. , It is a..pity that he has not portrayed the cheery, brave- 
hearted grandmother, who was a good providence to him in childhood 
and adolescence. 

Zola had an instinct that his real school lay out of school, as it 
did. However, on being placed as a day-boy in a lyceum, ho turned 
over,a new leaf and ceased to be an idler, because he did not 
like to afflict his mother, and he understood that there were 
opportunities to be won by attending to his lessons. But as 
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soon as lie could he cut the “ humanities,” as Greek and Latin are 
called in France, to apply himself to natural history and physics, 
and with less ardour to mathematics. Business first and pleasure 
afterwards was a self-imposed rule, and he was not to be tempted 
afield until the tasks fur the next day were got orer each afternoon 
after he came home from school. As he advanced in his teens he 
used to make long excursions on foot with schoolfellows, and in bad 
weather to amuse himself with novel-writing—an instinctive relief to a 
brain wound up to the kind of ceaseless activity of which those 
troubled with insomnia have a hard experience- Not a little of his 
ever active, over worrying cerebration is depicted in the inner tor¬ 
ments of the orphaned Jeanne in “ Une Page d’Amour.” An Emilie, 
instead of an Emile, Zola might have been, at ten or eleven, what 
Jeanne is represented. The historical novel was in Zola’s brain, which 
went a good deal by “ fyttes,” and his heroes were crusading knights. 
French boys have a precocious fondness for novels, preJferring them 
to books of travel and adventme. Their ideas of the other sex, when 
without reference to mammas and grandmammas, are drawn from the 
novel. An English boy in holidays has his sisters and their girl com¬ 
panions to talk and play lawn-tenuis with. Ho fetches and carries 
with alacrity for the lady-friends of his mother who may be on visits at 
her house. The Scotch and American lads have girl class-mates. No 
such opportunities are aflbrdcid to the French boy of good station, who is 
shut in by the manners of his nation from intercourse with girls of ^ 
desirable kind. That fearfully close borough, or burrow, la faniille, is 
shut in from all outer influence. The air breathed in family life is 
musty and exhausted. It is taken for granted that boys and girls 
will go wrong unless kept under close watch and ward. There is no 
feeling that even in blundering they will learn a great deal that is 
valuable for after-life guidance. Girls long to be fteed by marriage 
with no matter whom. Master Toto dreams of adventures duz Tata. 
Zola luckily had no chance of paying his addresses to that charmer, 
either at Aix or in his yeai’s of misery in Paris. But he often must 
have dreamt of her, and have talked of her with his schoolfellow friends, 
whose companionship lio chose because they wore something better 
than the others, who were a vile rabble, now looked back upon witli 
loathing. French provincial schools are dens of immorality of a 
gi'oss sort. Sons of enriched peasants, coarsely rustic and strongly 
animal and “natui’alist ” in their way of looking at^life, and in ihoir 
talk on country subjects, are morally the worse for Being ’obliged 
from ten to eighteen to lead sedentary and confined lives. ’J’Jiough 
locked up, they-are under no efficient watch. The ushfsr, or jnm, is 
pretty sure to be a poor, ambitious young man, threadbare, almost 
shoeless, vulgarly brought up and very dirty. He is allowed board, 
lodging, and the privilege of hearing the professors teach. In return, 
he accompanies the boys in their Thursday half-holiday walk, enforces 
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a sort of order in the class-room whilst they are preparing set tasks, 
and sleeps in the dormitory with them to prevent rough play. But 
the last thing he? thinks of is close watchfulness. It is enough for 
him, his idea is, to keep down turbulence. In the recreation ground, 
y^hc?re he is also a warder, he is busy with his own studies, and has 
no eyes or ears for what goes on around him. A boy must bo very 
young indeed not to have a wide knowledge of depravity. Zola’s 
experience is that the youthful mind is early sated with vile thoughts 
in provincial lyceums. There the knowledge of evil is in advance of 
the dawn of passion. Familiarity with vice breaks down sensitive 
shrinking from it in boys of delicate feeling. Oddly enough, Zola 
was thought at the Aix high school so refined and Parisian as to be 
the object on that account of rough jibes. It was well for him that 
he was only an out-door pupil. Some of the lads to whom he attached 
himself are now distingui.shed as authoie, artists, and professional 
men. Still,'they were boys brought within no'refining or chastening 
discipline, and South of France boys to boot. The South of France is 
the country of high, gjjshing spirits, reckless talk, and truculent self- 
assertion. Zola sufiered greatly from the southern manners of his 
classfellows. Market folks in Paris seemed to him by comparison 
aristocrats. The sensibilities that at first made contact with what 
was low and nasty painful, and at times torturingly so, gave way to 
callousness. Nastiness took possession of his mind. • The keener the 
5 )ain, the deeper and more lasting the impression. What our poet- 
laureate calls Zolaism became a monomania. Zola now tries to react 
against it, there being a reaction against his works. 

Zola’s mother went back to Paris when her son was seventeen. Her 
object was, through an old friend who had become influential, to try 
to get something out of the old water-works concession. Failing in 
this, she decided that it was better for her son to. struggle in a great 
capital than vegetate in a dull provincial city., An old friend, a 
M. Labot, promised to get him a foundation scholarship at the Louis 
le Grand Lyceum, a high-class school with aristocratic traditions. The 
accent, picked up at Aix, and the South of France manner of the 
future novelist appeared to astonish the young gentlemen of the 
upper form, amongst whom he was admitted. They were sons of 
big persons and personages, reserved, ironical, and unpleasantly 
affected by their new comrade, who felt his poverty and provincialism 
keenly. Though more refined in speech, they were in morals no better 
than the young Aixois. Of many of them, as of bad pears, it might 
be said they were rotten before they were ripe. Mere cubs studied 
feuilleton novels, and were alive to the charms of fast actresses. 
Zola in this high school contracted the shy habit with strangers thdt 
has never left him. However, he had a grand scholastic success that 
helped to shape his after-life. The subject given for a class theme 
vras blind Milton dictating to his eldest daughter while his youngest 
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played tlie lute. The paper Zola wrote is lost. But the professor 
of literature, a M. Lavasseur—^now a member of the Institute—^was 
delighted with it, read it to the class as something far above the other 
essays, and prophesied that its author, if he devoted himself to 
literature, would conquer celebrity. What “ Tfil^ve Zola ” knew of 
John hlilton, I cannot imagine. It would bo interesting to know 
how he showed appreciation of the chaste and majestic Puritan poet; 

The scholarship fell through ere the scholar was nineteen. After 
quitting Ijouis le Grand hd tried twice, onco in Paris and once at 
Marseilles, for a Bachelor’s degree, and was plucked. This degi'eo, be 
it known, is a necessary qualification for applicants for Government 
offices, including tel6gi*aphic operators, or for admittance to medical 
and law schools. Without one, Zola was glad to find a situation at 
a salary of £2 a month in a ware room for the Sale of goods 
seized at the Custom Hpuso. It was soon thrown up, because 
it left no room for reading in public llbrai’ies and at bookstands. 
The greatest luxury he could buy was a tallow candle to read 
by at night. For months his poverty and not his will obliged 
liim to live in a cockloft of a disorderly house. A worse name 
could be given it. Paris was then being demolished to be rebuilt. 
Bents, always high, were forced up to incredible figures by 
speculators in league with the Municipal Commission to gt>t gn^at 
indemnities when streets should be run through quarter^ in which they 
bought house property. Even slums thus became too dear for persona 
of fairly good incomes. One larg(» enough to afford sleeping room f.o 
four persons was beyond the reach of the Zola family grou]), which 
had therefore to scatter. Sparrows trapped on the cockloft roof were a 
substitute for butcher’s meat. While this poverty was being endured 
the fever of revelry heated the air of the capital. Mushroom fortunes 
were being made and spent. Bich people from ail parts crowded 
to Paris to bo amused. It seemed to the starving genius in th(^ 
garret that the beast which underlies the human being was let loose. 
'I’he orgie of cx’apulousness must have tantalized him. But a hard 
fate forced him to moralize. Given his V'enetian blood and sensibili- 
tif3S, it was very good for him to be afflicted. Hia cockloft view of 
the gilded class is found in “ La Curfie,” the ofiening chapter of whicli, 
giving a description of the Court and Society in the Bois de Boulogne 
drive, ought to live for ever, though part of a work which reeks Avitli 
bestiality. ^ ^ 

Zola declares now that his lot had compensating delights. A 
means for cheating his misery was found in physiological study, in 
the works of Flourens and the discussions that went on seven-and- 
twonty. years ago on the origin of species. He planned a poem on 
evolution, into which he threw himself when ho felt too keenly in 
what hard lines he was. Dr. Boutmy, of the Academy of Medicine, 
was interested in his efforts. One New Tear’s Day he sent for Zola, 
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and asked him to deliver his visiting cards, handing him twenty- 
francs for the trouble, and giving him a word of introduction to 
llachette the publisher, who wanted a clerk to register the consump¬ 
tion of printer’s ink. The pay was £4 a month; Zola just then 
thought it wealth. Ho got at Hachette’s into relations with the leading 
men of the literary world. In ofi-hours he was moved to write a 
work of fiction, “ La Com6die Amoureuse,” which he left on his 
employer's desk, hoping it would catch his eye. Hacheite looked it 
over, and sent for the author, whom he’ encouraged to try again, 
because, though he was not yet in a way to catch the ear of the 
public, there was stuff in him. Moreover, he asked his clerk to find 
time for writing the puff advertisements of books in columns of 
journals farmed by the house; wages were £8 a month, to bo brought 
up soon to £12. Was it also possible to write a story for a child’s 
magazine ? Of course it was. “ La Soeur des Pauvros,” also a cock¬ 
loft view of modem Babylon, was written, and found too incendiary 
for infantile minds. It was accepted a little later by Hetzel as one 
of “ Los Contes do Ninon.” 

The quantity of hack work done for newspapers by Zola was very 
great, when once the advertisement writing brought him into the 
newspaper sphere. Learning methodic habits as a clerk, he got 
easily through mere drudgery, and sat up late at night to give off 
what filled his mind. The liabit of writing works of fiction at night 
became so strong that, when ho wanted to write them in the daytime, 
he had to close the shutters and place a lighted candle on his desk. 

The poem on evolution, and the studies to which it led, were 
a schooling for the Bougon Macquart series, the idea of which, 
in a way, was derived from Balzac’s method of making each novel 
a part of a great whole. It was also conceived with a business 
object. The sketch of the series might be a tangible basis for a 
contract with a publisher. It answered as such. 

Zola went to the full extent of his means, as soon as he could, to 
create a home for his mother and grandparents. Ho then brought a 
wife into the family circle with their approval, and became the most 
stay-at-home lowyeois in Paris. His Thursday evenings grew to be 
a club of old Aix friends and realist disciples. Zola likes to alternate 
his subjects, but not his mental diet. There is nothing healthier for a 
writer than to get away pretty often from an admiring set, and to have 
long spolls'of holitlay from books and pen-work in a shut-in study. This 
particular author knows little of the wide, wide world, and does not care 
to know more. However, he has had profitable contact with Russia, as a 
contributor to a magazine which was in the new literary Russian 
current, and with Tourgenief who was closely realist and naturalist, 
but bred a gentleman, and vrith no extraordinary revelation of the 
cloven foot under the civilized man’s shoo. 

Most Frenchmen who have been eminently successful in art or 
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literatnre bdcome the popes of -em^ ciioles of adifiirers who dose 
round them. Victor Hn^ was a very noble and lovable pope, and 
though he had a narrow inner circle, he had an outer one represent¬ 
ing all dvilused x^eoples and tongues. One entered his presenoe as 
one went into a church. Michelet did not mean to be a pope, but his 
wife insisted on air who approached him acting as though he were. 
He, too, WM noble and lovable, and, unlike Victor Hugo, did not 
posture, but was rather as a burning bush, from which divine thoughts 
—expressed with inimitable eloquence—^proceeded. He lighted up in 
the presence of visitors, and became an inspired prophet. The man had 
so much heart and simplicity of nature that his situation of pope did 
not spoil his mind. Zola has been king of his little company ever 
since he began at Hachette’s to write itor the press. He was found 
out there by old Abe school boys, one of whom was a painter, another 
an engineer, another a law student, like many more thinking how 
to bum the Seine with works of fiction and newspaper articles. 
They all admitted his superiority of talent, and >he and they formed 
a cinade of their own. All, of course, as they wanted to be rich, and 
saw that the unveiling of the cloven foot, when it was done with 
talent, was a mine of wealth, encouraged each other to work this 
vein, and to go on commanding the market startling effects of 
obscenity. Maupassant has distanced Zola, who has not the clear, 
quick, sharp, and graphic touch, of this disciple. “ I^es Soirees de 
M^an” were a series of unclean tales read by members of the 
c^nade in the study of the master. But, on the whole, this school is 
less depraving than the poisonous confectionery of Arsine Houssaye 
and Thtophile Gautier. Naiia and Boule de Suie are not enchantresses. 
Nana is distinctly and logically the scourge of a muck-rake, heart¬ 
less, and pleasure-loving society in which there is no high sense of 
duty to keep down septic ‘rottenness. The awful poverty of Zola 
brought home to him awful lessons, which he cannot help inculcating, 
though the last man in the world to write with a moral purpose. 

But I repeat that what good he does is done in a bad way. In 
England and the United States, fieedom and individual responsibility 
• being the rule from inWey ■ to old age, Mddan literature would be 
disastrous. The best protector of youth from those vices which cause 
immediate degeneration is modest feeling and the instinctive shrink¬ 
ing from what is lewd. How can we expect the young to escape from 
spring bHghtsif that beautiful and natural guard againstthem, thq sense 
which calls the- mantling blush to the cheek, is broken down by 
literature that is wantonly' prurient ? 

* ' • , Emily Orawtobd. 
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T he new edition of the Enc^dopesdia Britannica has certainly 
not been unreasonably long in passing through the press; yet 
the interval between the letters S and Y will perhaps hereafter be 
regarded as marking a period of crisis in authoritative opinion on the 
subject of compulsory vaccination. For, in the article on Small-pox, 
by Dr. J. O. Affleck, readers who want to know what is the best 
protection against the disease are told to look Out for the forthcoming 
article on Vaccination. ** The most important of all conditions 
tending to affect the mortality from small^pox, .alike in the individual 
and the community, is the protection afforded vaccination (s.v.).” 
Obedient to the direction given us in the concluding italic letters, wo 
open our final jirolume at the promised article, when, lo! a surprise 
awaits us such as {ew have known since Balak the son of Zippor. Only, 
the cause of the surprise is the reverse of Balaam’s case. For the 
prophet to whom we were referred was expend to bless; and if he 
does not exactly curse ^together, he certa^y damns with faint 
praise.” For, so far as we can gather, the only substantial change 
apparently wrought by vaccination is a certain transfer of mortality 
from infants to adults; though whether even this may safely be attri¬ 
buted to the prophykctic we are not distinctly told. Thus, the author 
confirms'Dr. ^cVail, whose tables tiiow that, while fewer infants die 
of Bzoall-pdx than formOTly, more adults are Idlled ly it. * But then 
this is almost the only point on which he confirms Dr. McVail; and 
his d^ei^ceB from that recent authority are not a little startling. 
In fs^t, this remarkable article must surely necessitate a rwcnsidera- 
tion of the existing compulsory law. ... * 

* . * MoVaU’8*'VaGoinationyiQdlcated,’’.Tabl«Lp. 15. 
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tlie author is Dr. Charles Creighton, already well known as a medical 
writer of h|gh authority; and'the article in question is in part an epitome 
of a work published in 1887 by the same author on “ Cow-pox and Vac* 
cinal Syphilis/' Dr. Creighton states at the outset very frankly that the 
opinions he advances are not to be regarded as the judgment of thft 
medical faculty generally. They are rather his own individual con¬ 
clusions, based on special observation and reseai'ch. But the fact of his 
selection to treat this subject in the standard Encycloptedia of 
the age is in itself an indication of relaxation and decay in the 
dogmatic authority of the Jennerian creed; and the names of Garth 
Wilkinson, W. J. Collins, H. Oidtmann, A. Vogt, and fifty others are 
sufficient to show that he is by no means solitary or eccentric in his 
sceptical attitude. Let it be acknowledged at once that Dr. Creighton 
does not distinctly deny all value to vaccination; nor, on the other 
hand, does he distinctly assert it. His argument and statements are 
throughout characterized by scientific caution. But they are all the 
more impressive on that account; and he says quite enough to throw 
very grave doubt indeed on both the justice and expediency of 
compulsion. His conclusions may be summed up in the twofold 
judgment, that the dangers of vaccination have been much under¬ 
rated, and its advantages greatly exaggerated. It is safe to predict 
that, if this judgment should be sustained on further inquiry, the 
abolition of compulsion must immediately follow. 

“ When doctors disagree, who shall decide ? ” Certainly not the* 
present writer. I make no such preposterous pretension. But there 
are two questions before us in this case—the one that of medical 
science, the other that of compulsory law. And a confession of 
incompetence to decide the former does not necessarily involve a 
surrender of all right to an opinion on the latter. To dear up this 
point it may be' desirable to say a few words on the relation of medical 
authority to legislation. 

Medical men form a kind of priesthood, and are the otgects of very 
much the same sort of sentiment. They know a thing or two which 
the uninitiated cannot know. They have, in many cases, the secret of 
deliverance from pain and death. They can give orders which must 
bfe obeyed, because they are sustained by the Inost effective of lower 
sanctions, vague terror. Their skill and Sympathy are blessings price¬ 
less in Our hours of utmost need j and our gratitude readily extends 
the scope of their jia^ and reasonable influence. Confident in such 
a case begets inthnacy, and intimacy increases dependence. An admir¬ 
ing invalid would n^e his doctor'dictator, at least in all matters of 
public health. In tiiis relation between physicians and patients there 
is much that-'is admirable. At all events, it is a better form of priest¬ 
craft than that which enslaves the soul by supernatural terrors. But 
it has its dangers nevertheleas. The Lady Bountiful, whoso own child 
has benefited by a prescriprion or direction of her fashionable physi- 
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cian, is too much disposed to enforce the same prescription or direction 
on the babes of the poor as a condition of her favoifr. And the same 
principle carried into politics sometimes endorses the decrees of doctors 
as the law^ of the land. 

, And why not ? it may be.asked. If it is a sound prind^de that 
tlie wise should rule, surely the medical faculty ought to be supreme 
in sanitary politics. Yes; but under the reign of democracy the wise 
should only rule by persuading the majority, and a wise majority will 
put limits even to its own supremacy. In other words, medical autho- 
nty should govern by consent,, and its forcible imposition on a recal¬ 
citrant minority can only bo justified by proof positive of absolute 
public need. I acknowledge that it is not eai^*to define clearly the 
limits imposed by such considerations on the political power of medical 
authority. But perhaps it will be generally agreed that, in order to 
justify the enforcement of a medical prescription by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, the following conditions ought to be fulfilled. First, there 
ought to be no conspicuous difibrences of authoritative opinion as to 
the grounds of the enactment and its practical effect. Secondly, it 
ought to be clearly proved to the satisfaction, not merely of experts, 
but of ordinary common-sense, that a serious public evil can be averted 
in the way suggested, avd in no other. Thirdly, the law should com¬ 
mand such a proponderfmce of assent that its enforcement causes no 
considerable irritation. Fourthly, no reasonable cause of offence should 
•be given to the individual conscience. And in the fifth place, tiiere 
should be no invasion of inalienable personal responsibilities. Let 
it be remembered that the question in hand is not one merely ef sani¬ 
tary regulations about things external. We need not be so particular- 
before we force our negligent neighbours to remove germiniferous 
dunghills, and to get rid of their sewage without offending our. 
noses. But it-is a very different thing to force a drug down their 
throats, or to insist on their undergoing a surgical operation. The 
fact that the operation is legally prescribed for their infant children, 
and not for themselves, only makes the case more delicate. ^^-For to the 
personal honour which would resist any legal intrusion on one’s own 
bodily organism there is herQ added parental responsibility and ten¬ 
derness. So far as I •remember, compulsory vaccination is, with the 
single exception of the Mosaic rite, the only case of a surgical opera¬ 
tion enforced by law among people claiming to be eivilized, I do not 
for a molhent say that this is conclusive against it. But I do xxmtend 
that its very exceptional chaiticter requires extraordinary justification. 
Therefore, I regard the above ooiiditionB as not a bit too rigorous. 

The scditary peculiarity of the case might well excuse me from 
attempting >to illustrate, the justice of those conditions by' pa>rallel 
instanCM. .But I will not shirk any reasonable test. The nearest 
case is thaA of the late Contagious Diseases Acts, which forced medical 
examinaticm and treatment on certain persons. HerO there was no 
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dbtibfc about the existence of a great public evil. To a certain extfut 
the first of the above conditions was fulfilled; for there was an enor¬ 
mous preponderance of medical opinion in favour of the defiinct law. 
Still, there were notorious differences amongst experts aa to the 
practical effect of the-law. The second condition was fnore obviously 
lacking ; for ordinary comnion sense could not be convinced that the 
only way of preventing the evil' was to confine penalties to womOn. 
I pass over the third condition and the fourtli, because I do not know 
that within the limited area of garrison towns or in Lidia there was 
any insuperable diflSioulty occasioned, by sentiment or by conscience. 
But what killed the thing was its glaring inconsistency with my fifth 
above condition. There was a most shameless invasion of inalienable 
human responsibilities and sacred rights. 

The only other case of sanitary law which can be used as a test is 
the compulsory notification of infectious diseases. This, at present, 
exists only in certain towns ly virtue of local bye-laws. But the 
compulsion is there, and whether that be imperial or local makes no 
difference to the principle. Now it may be said that in this case my 
first condition is not complied vrith, because there are notoriously 
differences amongst medical men as to the expediency of such a law. 
But I believe it will he found that those who object do so out of con¬ 
sideration for private families, rather than for the public interest. 
They do not like to be obliged to report small-pox or scarlatina when 
such diseases attack a‘ highly respectable house. But I fancy they 
recognize the enormous advantage of such a practice in poor and 
crowded districts. If so, this ranges their authority oU the side of 
the principle. And if the susceptibilities of superfine people were out 
of the question, there would be no conspicuous differences of authorita¬ 
tive opinion. That the second and third conditions are fulfilled I have 
no doubt. The mischief done by unsuspected centres^of infection is 
too obvious for dispute, nor can there be any other effective remedy 
than compulsory notification to sanitary authorities. The experience 
of Leicester and other towns shows the benefit to be so much appre¬ 
ciated by the community that the law is easily enforced. It cannot 
be pretended that any offen<» is caused to individual consciences,' and 
surely np one urge that there is any iftalienable responsibility 
involved in ti]i,e^claim to cBerish in secrecy a disease like small-pox. 
I think, that in this instance the five conditions are fulfilled, 

and that- we are quite justified in giving to a medieal reghlation the 
force of law. • 

Let us now inquire how far the above conditions are fulfilled in the 
case of pomptrtsoiy vaednation. And, first, can it be any longer 
alleged that there is no conspicuous conflict of authority as to the ^ 
grounds of the- law imd its .practical effect ? The article by Dr. 
dreightoh in the “ Em^dopee^a Britaimica ’* has not only the weight 
of his name, which even his adverse critic in the Lancet acknowledges 
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to be great. It derives importance also froni-liie antborities whom he 
quotes; authorities who, though in favour of vaccination, make 
admissions wholly inconsistent with'the assumptions on which legisla¬ 
tion was founded. It used to be aSsuihed that the effect of vaccina¬ 
tion was ceitain, and its diggers infinitesimal. Dr. Oreighton gi,ves 
formidable facts to shake the former assumption, and some terrible 
figures which altogether overthrow the latter. What must be the 
oifect on the tens of thousands of parents who are already alarmed 
about the risks of vaccination ? It used to be assumed that small¬ 
pox has advanced or retreated precisely in an inverse ratio to the exten¬ 
sion of vaccination. Dr. Wallace had already exposed the falsehood 
of this, and Dr. McVail has not succeeded in Tefiiting him. But 
Dr. Creighton shows that the disease has behaved precisely like other 
foreign pestilences, advancing by leaps and bounds wherever congested 
populations lived, in filth, exhausting itself by its own virulence, and 
gradually yielding to changed conditions. Amongst those conditions 
the prevalence of vaccination is shown to count for little or nothing. 
The disease, we are told, first assumed alarming proportions in Western 
Europe during the abcteenth centmy ; hut it delayed any serious inva¬ 
sion of England till the seventeenth, when it wrought great ravages. 
There was a remission of its virulence in the eighteenth century until 
the latter half, when the practice of inoculation, for a time as firmly 
believed in as vaccination in the present century, revived its power. 
During the early years of.the nineteenth century there was a marked 
remission of its intensity. This is sometimes hastily attributed to in¬ 
cipient vaccination. I>. Creighton, however, thinks that it is more 
reasonably accounted for by the abandonment of inoculation. And, 
indeed, when we reflect that even in Shefiield, where fully 95 per 
cent, of the. population are vaccinated, the recent terrible plague of 
small-pox is desperately explained by the failure of the vaccination 
ofiScers to reaci the residual 5 per cent., it does seem very arbilarary 
to suppose that smoll-pox was arrested at the beginning of the century 
by the vaccination of only twenty or twenty-five per cent. . 

Coming down to jfche period of compulsory vaccination. Dr. 
Creighton puts before us some tables of figures compiled ih>m the 
annual reports of the Eugistrar-General. The third of these tables 
gives the total deaths from small-pox ea(^ year from 1847 to 1884. 
Thus we are able to note the mortality before 1868, when the first 
coihpulsoiy law "ssfiB passed, and to compare it with that of succeeding 
years. Now,* surely if compulsion has the value attributed, it must 
prove , i(a worth by diminishing the number of deaths from this 
diseasb, and also the severity of periodical epidemics. law was 

reinforced in 1867, with results of much Offering to many bonsdentious* 
parents, -as T diall presently show:. Here, a^n, if coiUphlsion is worth 
its cost-r-it[|’‘ 'moral <K)st, I mean—^we ought to see a very marked 
diminution of ' deaths fuUo^ving its enactment and enforcement. 
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Surely il: is not any wligTift decrease in the^ ratio deaths to an in¬ 
creasing popnlakpn t^at should satisfy us.. JFor, in the first place, no 
one denies that sanitary reforms affect the disease; and, in tiie next 
place, we have a right to demand an overwhelming justification fm* in¬ 
terference . with parental itosponsibility in such a matter. I put in 
this caveat, because 1 do not think it necessary to wrangle over the 
fractional differezmes, between one manipulator of figures and another. 
We have a right jbo require proof of some gain commensurate with the 
moral disturbance and mental suffering .caused—as 1 shall afterwardis 
show—^by compulsion. Now, if Dr. Creighton is right, and of that 
any one may judge by comparing his figures with the official reports 
from which he gathers them, we are very fiir indeed from having any 
such overwhelming justification as' we require. I put before readers 
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the death statistics given in the “ Encyclopaedia.” I confidently ask 
my candid reader whether these figures lcx>k as if any patent method 
had been discovered for suppressing the disease. Tnje, they may be 
said to compare* ffivourably with traditions of its activity previous to 
this century. But even this cannot be alleged of the terrible visita¬ 
tion in 1871-2. And this occurred within four years of the severe 
law of 186^, which was intended to secure a .thoroughly vaccinated 
nation. Wl^u to this we add that the last thirty years have seen a 
marvellous progt^ m sanitation, it must, 1 think, be acknowledged 
that there is no d^^aipution which is not more than explained, by other 
causes than ypceinaticm. The recent epidemic in Sheffield and else¬ 
where, if the figuTM were added, would make the case still stronger. 

I take the .liberfy qif quoting at some length the cximment made by 
Dr. Creighton. , ' ,' 

“After every epidemic dnthurst the dioaftaA declines and sumetimes looks as 
if it were about to die odt altogether. The alarm attending each severe 
e^ndemio has. induced tibt legiskctnre to make the vaccination law moro 
stringent, and vaccinators to insert more of the virus, so that the periodic 
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subsidence T<aa corresponded to, and haa aeem«Ato.ha owing Idie better en¬ 
forcement of the practice; but there have always been alternating periods of 
quiescence and exaggeration irrespoctive of MV prophylactic; moreover,small- 
poz being a foreign contagious disease, larking in congenial haunts, it 
would be quite according to precedent that it should one day cease absolutely 
in a community where sanitary progress had advanced so far as to take the 
^und from under the feet of the p^Qence. Such absolute cessation would 
have no more necessary connection with* almost universal vaccination than 
the alternating .quiescence and recrudescence of epidemics have been con¬ 
nected with each new Act of Farliafnent. The epidemic of 1871-2 was one 
of the worst in the whole history of European smdll-pox, and it may be that 
it was one of the last flickers of a slowly expiring flame. The universal 
practice of cow-poxing, however, is based upon the assumption that this con¬ 
tagious skin disease, imported from the tropics, is a thing that Europe must 
re^on with for an indefinite time. On the other hand,the teaching of epidemio¬ 
logy is that a foreign pestilence never stays unless it finds quarters suited 
to its existence, and that it may even take its departure capriciously, sis in 
the case of the Plague, after it has had a certain career, or on being displaced 
ly some congener such as typhus.” 

If, then, one of the main gronpds for legislation was a belief that 
compulsory vaccination would largely diminish the death-rate from 
small-pox, and would lessen the violence of occasidnal epidemics, we 
find that, in the judgment of a high medical authority, resting on 
undeniable facts, that ground of legislation was entirely fallacious. 
It will not do to say that this is an isolated judgment. The figures 
speak for themselves, and every one must have had opportunities of 
noting the marked difference of tone taken in late years by many 
young and rising physicians in speaking of this subject. It is not 
too much to say that, if there had been as much hesitancy amongst 
medical men thirty-five years ago, no compulsory law could ever have 
been passed. Bat is not that a reason for repeal ? It does seem 
rather hard that a conscientious parent should have his goods distrained, 
or be sent to prison, only because he prefers the opinion of Dr. Creighton 
or Dr. Collins to that of Sir Lyon Playfair. 

It is often said that, though vaccination has not fulfilled expecta¬ 
tion in preventing epidemics, yet it has certainly lessened the pro¬ 
portion of deaths to cases of disease. My point of view does not 
require me to discuss this at any length. Becauso, even if it were 
true, it would be no sufficient reason for interfering with the rights 
and responsibilities of parents. Medical authorities are, I suppose, 
unanimous in the opinion that much, disease and many deaths are 
caused the stupid folly of parents in shutting and mufiling b^oom 
windows at night. But no one supposes that .this would justify us in 
sending policemen round to see that bedroom windows are kept open. 
The pernicious habit of giving babies a bite or sup of everything that 
parents consider daintieB undoubtedly causes many deaths. But so 
far are we ^m making such a practice penal, that even poi^ning 

* These .itslios axe, of o,oaTae, not Dr. Creighton’s, but mine. The .black figures, 
however, in the preceding table, marking leonrrent endemics, r^nesent the Doctor's 
italics. 
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with gin escapes punishment. The drunken mother may do that with 
impunity; but hw cmeful and respectable neighbour, who rofhses to 
have a child vaccinated, is fined, or legally pliind^d, or even 
imprisoned, tfndoubte^y, however, the case becbzhes wo^. if Br. 
Creighton is right. For he throws grave doubt on the alleged 
diminution in the proportion of deaths to cases of disease. ' 

In the first place he maintains, in common, I believe, with the 
most authoritative medical statisticians, that the rate of mortaU^ in 
times before vacoinatioh was 18‘8 per cent, of the victims attacked. 
He then shows that in 1870 English and American hospitals lost 18*5 
per cent, of their oases—a merely fractional diminution, which is 
much less than might have been expected from modem improvements 
in medicine and nursing. But, it will be said, this lumps together 
the vaccinated and the unvaccinated. Yes, of course it does. If 
vaccination has lessened the proportion of deaths amongst the vac¬ 
cinated, who are a large majority of the, populations concerned, it 
must have lessened the proportion over the whole, oi* else the mor¬ 
tality in the small minority must have enormously increased. But 
the latter alternative is absurd. For no one pretends that the un- 
vaccinated are any worse off now than they were before Jenner’s time. 
The custom is, however, to insist on a very fallacious test, by marking 
off the deaths as those of the vaccinated on the one hand and the 
unvaccinated on the other. I call it fallacious, simply because the 
two categories never make up the total number of deaths. There is, 
always, at least in England, a third category of the “ unknown,” or 
“ not stated ; ” and this third category is so numerous that it domi¬ 
nates the issue. For example, the total deaths in 1884, the case 
quoted by Dr. Creighton, were 2234 j and of these' the vaccinated 
are given as only 493, while the unvaccinated are 695. But 493 + 
595=1088. Where are the remaining 1146? They are in the 
column of the “ not stated.” It is obvious that in such figures there 
are no materialB for any inference whatever. And unfortunately the 
case is common. It should be noted also that the 595 unvaccinated 
cases include 118 infants under one year. But, says Dr. Creighton, 
the official figures for Bavaria in 1871 are more precise: among the 
29,429 cas^ of small-pox in vaccinated persons there were 3994 
deaths, while among 1313 unvaccinated there were 790 deaths.” The 
latter pibpo^cm is no doubt very^(l|l||tible. But, then, of the 790 
no less th^' 743 w^-infants inUtkoir first year. Ihe piiesumption 
certainly is that they were too young or too' delicate to bo vaccinated. 
And in either case- nb inference can safely be drawn from the in- 
capacily of so tender an age to resist small-pox.* 

we may suppose that peftr^all lofonts attacked succumbed—and the figures 
certainly sunest it—^the mortamy among the remaining nnvaocinntcd cnees, over one 
year, would bo remarkably -light, vis., 61 out ofLabout 670, or only 10 per cent. Wliile on 
this subject of the mortalify among the ** unvaccinated ” category, I may mention a 
singnlar experienoe of my own. ^o of my obUdren, twins, had for more than a 
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The advice to supplement revaccmation the confessedly dis¬ 
appointing results of ii^ant vaccination scarcely comes within the scope 
of my present criticism. Dr.' Creighton some striking facts to 
show the ineffectiveness of this supplemental remedy, but I need not 
mention them. 1 have not the slightest 'Direction to allow all who 
like it to have themselves revacoinated annually, or even oftener. 
I only protest against their forcing on recalcitrant parents an operation 
which this very practice of revaccination presumes to be futile. The 
only justification for oomrcing parents would be that a rigorous com¬ 
pulsion in the case of infants would effectually protect the community. 
The admission that revacdnatdon is necessary at twelve or. fourteen 
knocks the bottom out of that argument. According to the new 
theory, a boy or girl not revaccinated at fourteen years may be as 
dangerous to the community as an unvaccinated baby at fourteen 
months. But the law, with fatuous inconsistency, inteifferes with the 
parental conscience at the child’s earlier age, when both the weakness 
and wonder of babyhood appeal most tenderly to the heart; while at 
the period of adolescence, when a sturdy boy or girl might better bear 
the risk, the law leaves parental judgment &ee. A few doctors, as 
little aoquunted with the constitutions of Englishmen as with the 
Constitution of England, retort that the true remedy is to make re¬ 
vaccination compulsory also. But the suggestion needs only two 
words of comment—^tiy it! 

I think I have now sufficiently tested the expediency,nf compulsory 
vaccination by the first of the conditions above laid down for the 
enactment of a penal law by medical authority. Whatever may have 
been the case twenty years ago, it is impossible any longer to ignore 
the existence of ‘‘ conspicuous differences of* authoritative opinion as 
to the grounds of the enactment and its practical effect.” Whatever else 
may happen when doctors disagree, certainly penal laws enacted on 
the assumption of their practical unanimity will have to be repealed. 
A special subject of conspicuous difference is that of the dangers con¬ 
tingent on vaccination. But it will be more convenient to treat this 
at another point of my argumenl^ whan I come to deal with parental 
responsibilities and rights. 1 pass on now to the second of the con¬ 
ditions 1 have assumed, as necessary to justify the penal enforcement 
of a surgical operation. • ' 

** It ought to be clearly prdl^, to the satisfaction, not merely of 
experts, bat of ordinary common-sense, that a serious public .evil can 
be aveAed in the way suggested, wnd in no other.** 

i. . ' 

year so prec^tzioiiB a hold on life that they vtseo medically pronounced unfit to be vac¬ 
cinated. If they'had died then of the disease, they would have helped to ‘swell the 
statlstioa tmvacoinated ” viotims. However, the time came when they were 
thought Artkig fflough to encounter the risk of the operaMoh. And virith'a'very odd 
result. y^sr^tSey iota of them hetike out with am eruption wMA the 4eaor attending them 
dedared to IjS weriteUe emoM-pox, If to this I add .that, though well vaccinated myself, 
and beaiin^^e j^arks of it-to this day, I have had small-pox twiee—first sightly at 
sixteen, and tUli^t thirty-two, in the confluent form, and nearly ibtal in its violraoe 
—will be admitted that 1 have some excuse for utterance on the question. 
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I confine myself to tie words in itaUcs^ because the conditions 
necessarily overlap to some e^nt, «nd I.have already" shown that, so 
far from ordinary oommon'^ense being, perfejstly fAtisfied, n even 
experts mre agreed.’" But if experience shovin'that th^' ia Ian alter- 
native method of averting the evil, the case against'lie praid Ian is 
much strengthened. Now, I claim that the experience .of the :town 
of I^ioester deserves more attention than it has hitherto received 
from the Government or the public. And in urging this daim I'will 
put my argument into the form of a narrative, .which any one znay 
verify by communication 'with the municipal authonties. 

In 1672 Leicester was invaded ly the epidemic of small-pox which 
had swept the country duruig the preceding year, and was then 
beginning to snbside. The town was at that time as well vaccinated 
as any district in England. - Out of die whole 4446 children bom in 
1871, only fifteen were reported as unvaccinated and unaccounted for 
under the usual headings of dead, unsusceptible, postponed or removed. 
In all of these fifteen cases the parents were summoned. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that at this dateLeicester was neglectful of vismcination. 
Neither had the town previously shown any mMked antipathy to the law. 
The figures were undoubtedly higher in 1871 and 1872 than in previous 
years, because of the scare occasioned by the epidemic. But that was 
the case all over die country j and in no respect, down to that time, 
could the position of Ldcester be regarded as exceptional. The effect 
in the former year appeared satisfactory. Ebr, while the total number 
of deaths from small-pox recorded by the Registrar-Goneral in that 
year reached the terrible figure of 23,126, the loss that fell to Leicester 
was only 12. The population at that time was over 100,000 ;• so that 
the inhabitonts were able to congratulate themselves on what appeared 
to be a hajbpy escape. 

But the following year had a much darker rccQid. In 1^72 the vaccina¬ 
tion statistics were, if possible, even more satisfactory from the orthodox 
point of view than in 1871. But the number of deaths from small-pox 
suddenly rose to ^6. There is so much ignorance and misrepresen¬ 
tation as to the experience of Leiorater, that, at the cost of reiteration, 
I must request readers to observe that this terrible visitation came 
upon a thoroughly weH-vaccinated town. Itris not true that the 
Leicester people have, in their action on this quesdobi, presumed upon 
an accidmztfd.^im]^!iUity; On the contrary, their revolt against com¬ 
pulsion is 'AIi^lj^Mtrisceable to their experience of the insuflioiency 
of this boasted prophylactic in the terrible pestilence of 1872. 

During the ^ist^Sa'^^nd -panic that immediately followed there was 
litde likelihood, of calm refieotipn j and in the following year, 1873, 
the number ypscma^dns readied even a slightly higher figure than 
in the two previous -^^t from that time they began steadily 

to dedine, until^ in the latest for which it is possible 

*. It ia now out far from 146,000. 
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yet to get tho figures, there were ouly 322 vaociDiations •to 4693 ^gis- 
tered births, and of these only 164 wcto done by public vacdnators. 
As to the results of this peaceful rebellion I will speak presently. I 
am concerned now with its origin and progress. The small-pox 
fatalities in 1873 suddenly dropped to two. But a considerable 
number of Leicester people felt that it was an insult to their common- 
sense to tell them that this was due to a cause present in a practi¬ 
cally equal degree during the pestilence, and also before. I cannot 
guarantee that they were all students of Mill's “Logic,” but I 
presume their natural faculty unconsciously divined the doctrine of 
“ conojmitant variations.” They had been told that small-pox rose 
and fell in inverse proportion to the prevalence of vacdnation. But 
facts staring them in the face within their own immediate world flatly 
contradicted .this teaching. Not only had the rite been practised 
before and during _ the pestilence more diligently than ever, and 
obviously ih vain, but w’ithin the narrower circles of neighbourhood 
and friendship they observed that the plague mocked at the medical 
dogma. The destroying ongol paid no heed to blood sprinkleri 
on the threshold, but entered and smote and slew regardless of 
prophe<y. 

Meanwhile the municipal authorities were not idle. Eoused by 
the threats of pestilence in 1871, they examined rigorously the sani¬ 
tary condition of tho town. They entered on a crusade against cess- 
, pools, open drains, and badly constructed sewers. In 1870 they had 
issued only 495 “ sanitary orders; ” but in 1871 they issued 2241, and 
their able officer of health, Dr. William Johnston, took care that 
these orders should be obeyed. The same zeal was shown in the suc^ 
ceeding year, and has been continued to the present day. In one 
or two years the number of sanitary orders issued'was over 9000, with 
the^ result that in 1887 ]>icester stood fifth among large towns in order 
of health, being slightly better than London,«and very much better 
than Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Blackburn', or Preston. The 
site of the town, and the nature of the ground in its lower parts, offers 
special difficulties in the way of drainage. But the corporation has 
spared neither labour nor expense in overcoming them; and if only its 
fecial plague of infantile diarrhoea could be cured, on which subject 
the Government obstinately holds back a r^)ort promised some years 
ago, it would stand much better in the roU of health than even the 
very respectably position it holds now. ' , / ,, 

'Bu^ .^e ’municipal authorities did not confine ^emselves to .sani- 
tany orders. In the teeth of some strong opposition from the medical 
factdfy, they obtained power to compel the iminediato nbtifioation of 
infections'^'diseases. It is to this, even more . to, the . vigorous 
sanitatWxtff.. .the town, that its long immunity from epidemic small¬ 
pox has heffh due. As soon as a case of the disease occurs, the 
medical offic^ of health hears of it at once, and takek measures accord- 
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ingly.* The boose is isolated. If the neighbourhood is crowded and 
poor the patient is removed to the Fevw hospital, outside the- borough. 
No only so, but evety inmate of the house is put into quarantine. 
There is no oomputmry bye-law for iiiis, but tact and liberality usually 
overcome all difficulties. The premises and furniture are then dis¬ 
infected by. approved processes, and when the inmates come back 
they find their home in a much better state than when th^ left it. 

It has b^n alleged in depreciation of “^the Leicester experiment,’* 
that in such cases the members of the household are oLmya vacci¬ 
nated or revaccinated as the case may be. That is not accurate. The 
real fact is that the able officer of health, being himself a believer 
in the value of the operation, naturldly persuades as many as he can 
to undergo it. In what proportion of oases he succeeds I do not 
know, nor do I care; because my point all through is not that vaccina¬ 
tion is of no use, though I am rapidly approaoking that conclusion 
myself, but that conypidaion is unjustified by experience. I am 
adducing Leicester as a place where a better alternative has been 
found. The fact that the medical officer persuades, as he,is perfectly 
justified in doing, a certain number of anxious and infected people to 
be vaccinated, is no answer to the patent fact that there is no com¬ 
pulsion in Leicester, imd that the small-pox never spreads. 

Again, we are often told that the immunity of the town is' an 
anomaly which cannot last, wd 'that when infection comes the people 
will be “ deoimat^.” Well, but infection has come again and again.. 
Daring nine years there were, twenty-four attempted invasions by. the 
disease ; but in every one of them the infection was stamped out. In 
1887 infection was traced to the almost perfectly vaccinated town of 
Sheffield. That place was swept by the plague, which was only 
e^austed by its own violence. Button reaching the borders of 
Leicester the infection was isolated. All who had cqme into contact 
with it before notification went into quarantine; and not another soul 
caught it. I append some remarks in the latest report of Dr. Tomkins,' 
whose personal prejudices, if he has any, are rather in favour of com¬ 
pulsory vaccination:— 

“ To those who have carefully watched these sporadic cases, cropping up in 
various parts of iJie town, and the means adopted te arrest their spread, it is 
self-evident that prompt notification, and removal of the patients and infected 
persons from the m^sb Of the community, have been our mainstay gainst 
the extension of this most infectious disorder; and no small credit is due to 
the inspectors, and^espeoially to Inspector Braley, for hie* energy a^jd apti¬ 
tude in following Up and discovering every person known *to have been 
exposed to the infe^On of any 'me above cases, and for the vigilant 
watch kept over thoas who were suspectedly infected. Had any sucli effi¬ 
cient system been in force at Sheffield, it need not have been to-day suffering 
from a widespread epidemic, which has got beyond all control.” 

■ * To provent iniimnderatiuidlsg, 'it ehoold be stated that the present oflicer of 
health,. Dr. Henry Tomkins, isj luce fais, predecessor, an advocate of vaccination, bat 
most loyally carries out the sy^m adopted by local opinion. 
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After this, I would ask, is there any wonder that resistance to 
compulsion has become' the rule in Lietcester ? Going back to the 
year, 1872, the people found that a disease which could not be charmed 
away by vaccination appeared to retreat before sanitation, and to be 
absolutely mastered by - isolation and quamnUne. They therefore 
became increasingly susceptible to the anxiety caused by certain con¬ 
comitant if not consequential evils t^at they observed in some vacci¬ 
nated'children. lliey began to argue that, if they could be safe 
without it, the risk was really a “ tempting of Provideinoe.” The 
abstentions mulldplied. Then came prosecutions,'accompanied by all 
the usual magisterial eloquence about “ law and order.” In the thi^e 
years ending in 1886 there were 2600 prosecuttens; 101 houses were 
sold up for non-payment of fines ; and twenty-six parents were im¬ 
prisoned with all the indignities usually inflicted on common criminals. 
Higour and vigour was the order of the day. It is the odmmou 
mistake of martinets to suppose iliat the same force which will repress 
overt vice will also suppress conscientious determination. But “ force 
was no remedy ” in Leicester any more than in Ireland. Persecution 
made heroes, and heroes made converts. At length, in 1886, av board 
of guardians was elected, who, by a majority of twenty-seven against 
eight, refused to institute any more prosecutions.* And thus Leicester 
has achieved home rule” in regard to compulsory vaccination. 
Whether the Local Government Board could force the guardians 
.to prosecute I do not know; but I think they are very wise not 
to , 

I urge, then, that the enforcement of the medical decree by Act of 
Parliament does not comply with my second condition. That there is 
a great evil to be guarded against no one disputes. But it is not tru^ 
that there is only one method of meeting it. The example of Leicester 
is not isolated. . If I were as familiar with Keighley, Dewsbury, and 
other non-vaccinating towns as I am with Leicester, I have no doubt 
that their experience might be made equally striking. This, at any 
rate, is notorious, that the recent epidemic which ravaged ShefiOield, and 
attacked both Bradford and Leeds, did not touch the two towns I have 
named. 

The third condition above suggested, as necessary to justify the 
penal enforement of a surgical operation, is such a prep<mderance of 
assent on Ihie part of the community as'will enable the law to operate 
without any considerable irritation. On this point I must be, very 
bri«L -^ The Violent coercion of a minority by a minority, though some¬ 
times, is occasionally dangerous, and always disagreeable. 

The quq^ttlsai- whether the risk and the firiction should be enc(^tered 
will gelfeiralfy depend on two elements of consideration f the pressure 
of necet^fe^^wd the extent and .nature of the opporition. These two 
facto^fs calcularion must depend, npon both. When 

the pressure of necessity is. overwhelming, a ednragwus statesman will 
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not nicely calculate extent of oppbsitionu But the variation is 
generally reciprocal and inverse. Necessity varies through many 
degrees of pressuns, and then shines off into proBahli^ i^xpe^enc^. In 
this descending ec^e the extent and nature of ' oppo^dn becomes a 
more and more important factor. Thus, an Italian statesraan may shovr 
not only courage but prudence in putting down brigandage in a district, 
though its lawlessness may require him to line the roads with senlay- 
bozes and pxilitary pickets. And an English statesman may show not 
only prudence but courage in suspending, and then repealing, the Con¬ 
tagions Diseases Acts, although the opposition may be flouted as only 
sectional and fanatic^ 

As a general rule‘it will be found that in proportion as a law is 
obviously essential to the common safety, opposition to it dies away, 
or is found' only amongst the vicious and criminal. So in proportion 
as an alleged necessity sinks to probable or possible expediency, 
the opposition, always excnted by interference with personal 
freedom, increases boih in extent and intensity, until the law ceases 
to be worth its moral cost. Compulsory education is justified by an 
overwhelming necessity, and facilitated by a very great preponderance 
of assent. Yet if it were to be generally enforced, with anything like 
the cruel rigour shown by vaccination fanaticMS on some benches of 
ma^stratea, it would hardly survive another Parliamentary session. 
Now I urge that the alleged pressure of necessity in the case of cjom- 
pulsory vaccination cannot, in the light of recent admissions, be possibly* 
put higher than probable or even possible expediency. On the other 
hand, the opposition to it has grown enormously, and its nature is best 
described as conscientious nonconformity. In the nine im'pcSrtanttovms 
of Leicester, Dewsbury, Keighley, Oldham, Falmouth, Gloucester, 
Eastbourne, Blackburn, and Chesterfield the law is a dead letter. 
Where is the consistency or justice oi^ allowing prosecution and perse¬ 
cution to depend on a chance majority in a body elected for a veiy 
different purpose, the board of guardians ? 

Fmally; so far as this point is concerned, the theory of vaccination 
has this peculiarity, that the more firmly it is established the 
less justification does it afford fox the plea that compulsion is 
essential ' to public safety. For the theory is that vaccination 
protects against infection. Very well; if that is so, then every 
man hw the opp^unity of protecting himself and his children 
against the neglect of his neighbours. What justifiofttign has 
any one in ihat case fi>r coercing bis neighbours to adopt his theory 
If it is said that his neighbour’s children may catch the disease and 
then convey it to a well-vaoomated bonser, tiiat is a surrender of the 
claim that vaceinatm^ netrfiralizes infection; With what face, then, 
can a majority, who thfiOEDSd^s do not believe that vaccination effect¬ 
ively protects them^ es^fol^ it on a minority who inrist that it poisons 
and kills ? Of two iddfigs one: either vaccination is on effectual 
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protection to individuals and families, in which case the vaccinated 
are not endangered by the unvaccinated; or else it is not an effectual 
protection, and in that case the claim that it is a national necessity is 
absurd. 

. The last two conditions of medical legMation are dLosely associated, 
and may be treated together. “ No reasonable cause of offence should 
be given to the individual oonsdence.” Here everything turns on the 
interpretation of the word reasonable.” I shall maintain that a legal 
order for a surreal operation on the body of a child, enforced by 
penalties' on an objecting parent, is a reasonable cause of such offence. 
It may be said that the State assumes the responsibility, and thus 
relieves the conscience of the parent. Therefore, I add my fifth 
condition, which is, that ** there should be no invasion of inalien¬ 
able responsibilities.” We ore sometimes told that to talk of inalien¬ 
able rights is to talk nonsense. Perhaps so. But at least there are 
inalienable responsibilities, in this sense-r-that though the decision as 
to the best mode of fulfilling them may be delegated, the very act of 
delegation is a supreme exercise of that responsibility, which thus 
remains indefeasible. A poor man with a large family may think 
that he best serves the interest of a supernumerary infant by allowing a 
benevolent and wealthy lady to adopt it as her own. But though the 
natural father may thus delegate parental authority, it is a supreme 
exercise of responsibility to do so. And if he carelessly makes his child 
•a slave or a toy thereby, his conscience, supposing him to have one, is 
sure to reproach him. The sense of falsehood t*, duty will follow him 
through life. In this sense his responsibility is inalienable. 

It will be best to anticipate at once a retort that is sure to occur to 
ingenious, if not ingenuous, readers, who foresee the application of the 
argument. “ What about the ‘ Peculiar People ? * ” they will ask. “ Do 
we allow that their responsibility for their children is inalienable? 
If, through obstinate superstition, they refuse to get doctors ^d 
medicine for their dying children, do we not drag them into the 
police-court ? ” Yes, if the children die, we do; though my impres¬ 
sion is that-the proOeedings generally end in a theological argument 
with the learned magistrate, followed by an expostulation and a 
warning. The procee^ngs. are taken, not to alienate the parent’s 
responsibility, but to punish him for a neglect of it, which neglect is 
held to be pfoved criminal by, the death following. To make the 
vaocin^lddn law, even plausibly analogous, it should leave parents to 
their own course, apnd only punish them if their unvaednated children 
tekp i smidl-pox. Again, we may be pointed to compulso^ education, 
and aski^ if this does not C 9 mpel the parent to alienate-^ his respon- 
sibiE%,^^' No } it does not. Conscaence plays some, very odd tricks j 
but it n6V^>.^t moved a man to say, ** I condder it my duty to bring 
up my m jbrutal ignorance.'* Where conscience, and inalienable 

responsibilfty.cbme in, is in the choice of the m^e of education; and 
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hero^ the administration of the law is very tender. ‘ No ono is ever 
ordered by a police magistrate to adopt one mode of education rather 
than another. Ttie very clergy who used to fulminate against the 
conscience clause, and call heaven and earth to witness that no Board- 
schools w^ wanted in their neighbourhoods, now eloquently maintain 
the poor man’s right to “ a choice of schools.” No one—except “Dis¬ 
senters and Infidels in rural ” districts—^is now compelled to send his 
child, even under the protection of a conscience clause, to a school 
whose religion he disapproves. No parent denies the duty; no 
parent, except as above, is persecuted for declining an obnoxious 
method of fulfilling it. So, no parent denies the duty of protecting 
his child against small-pox. Then do not persecute any one because 
he prefers the lieicester method to Jenner’s. 

■ I wish reasonable and benevolent advocates of compulsion would 
realize more than they do how much scope there is, not only for a 
scrupulous, but for an enlightened, conscience in this matter. If 
tangible dangers attend two courses in the treatment of'children, 
is it an unreasonable plea that the parent should have freedom 
to decide which of the two risks he will encounter? At the 
Worship Street Police-court the other day, the magistrate, Mr. 
Bushby, decided that it was not^ but that, on the contrary, it 
was a very fair claim. A respectable man^ Alfred Samuelr Martiu, 
of Pollard Street, Bethnal Green, brought up on Deceraber 9 for 
refusal to permit the vaccination of an infant, pleaded “ conscien¬ 
tious objection.” This was suppoi^d by evidence to the effect that 
three previous children of the defendant had all been healthy and 
strong up to the time of vaccination, and immediately afterwards had 
fallen into very bad health, with “ bad arms ” and eruptions. Two wero 
dead, and the third, at three and a half years, was still weak and* 
ailing. How easy it is to cry, Post' ImCt non proptsr hoc! Yes,, 
for outsiders. But a bereaved father, with two children in the grave, 
and a third on the verge of it, naturally desired to keep the fourth; 
and logic was no comfort to him. Yet, in his way, he was a logician 
too. Having had three children smitten with a plague immediately 
after vaccination at three months, and a fourth still well without it at 
fourteen months, he, -in the fashion of my Leicester friends, blundered 
into the doctrine of Agreement and Difference without ever having read 
Mill’s “ Logic.” The area for generalization was, no doubt, very^narrow. 
But then it was his kingdom, his dearest world, his home? Under^these 
circumstances the good magistrate thought Mr. Martin might be 
pardoned for not collecting ampler materials, and dismissed the cose 
against him on the ground of “ reasonable excuse.” The guardians, 
no less conscientious than their victim, have appealed, and it remains 
for a higher court to say whether, in such circumstances, a father may 
obey his conscience or not. But some observations reported as falling 
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from the Bench were very ominous of the progress of opinion. Mr. 
Bushby observed that he had read a volume of reports and state-* 
ments against vaccination, put before him on a previous occi^ion, and 
found the same full of points of the highest importance, and which 
might well be pressed on those who had the making or repeal'of the law.” 

The area of Mr. Alfred Martin’s generalization was oertaLnly very 
limited. Let us take a larger one. •, In 1880, Mr. .Hopwood, how 
Recorder of Liverpool, obtained a return showing the proportion of 
deaths during the first year of* life to every million birtiis. >Thefigai‘es 
were given for 1847, six years before the first compulsory vaccination 
Act, and for 1877, when the more rigorous law was in operation. 
This return has since been continued at the iiutance of Mr. Ghanning, 
so us to give similar information for every year from 1879 to 1886, 
both inclusive. The total mortality is given, and also the deaths from 
certain specified causes—viz., syphilis, scrofula, tabes mesenterica, skin 
diseases, erysipelas, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and atrophy. The papers 
show that the total baby mortality per million births has substantially 
diminished. In 1847 it was 164,425 to every million births. In 1886 
it was 149,215. This decrease also, notwithstanding some fluctua¬ 
tions, was shown by intermediate figures to be on the whole constant 
and steady. But the cas(^ is startlingly diflerent with the ‘‘ specified 
causes.” . These had killed, in 1847, 55,135 babies under a year old 
to eveiy million births. ‘But in 1886 they killed 84,029. Now, I am 
not going to suggest that this singular incre^e is to be accounted for 
by any one source of mischief. For aught I know, there may be 
several, and I cannot but again express regret that a report of the 
Local Government Board upon the subject has been delayed beyond all 
expectation. But I desire to call particular attention to the first of* the 
above “ special causes ” of death. In 1847 the deaths of babies * from 
syphilis were 472 per million births. In 1886 those deaths had risen 
to 1882 ftr mUlion births. In- some previous years they had been 
higher still; but the series on the -w^hole shows first an amazing bound 
and then a tendency to slow steady increase. 4 

There has been much medical debate as to whether syphilis, as 
usually understood, can or can not be conveyed by vaccine lymph. Dr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, a perfectly orthodox and unimpeachable autho¬ 
rity, says that it can, and that it may happen without anything what¬ 
ever occurring to excite the vaccinator’s suspicions.! He also thinks 
it “ higlily, probable ” that the evil may be conveyed through lymph 
entirely uncontaminated wilh blood.! Now, the point ia not whether 
equally high medical authorities differ from Dr. Hutchinson. The 
point is, whether an anxious parent, with the above facts and this 

* 

* AlwaTf, t# it remembered, under twelve months. Ttier^ is another column of 
deaths under five years, which is almost equally alarmiT »g, But for simplicity I confine 
myself to tha'one column. 

t "iliustratioiu of Clinical Suigery,” p. 1^. t (^. eU. p. 130. 
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aatbority within his knowledge, can be justly treated as a criminal 
because he will not vaccinate his child. 

But Dr. Creighton puts the case yet more strongly. He says that 

vaccinal syphilis '* may be, and actually is, cysosed by “ the infection 
of cow-pox in and by itself.” *< Ho Insists that it is a mistake of 
Jenner’s to call cow-pox “ variolm vaccinte,” or small-pox of the cow.f 
I will give his^general conclusion in his own words:— 

** The real affinity of cow-pox is not to the small-pox, but to the great pox. 
The vaodnal roseola is not only very like the syphilitic roseola, but it moans 
the same sort of thing. The vaccinal ulcer of every day practice is, to all 
intents and purposes, a chancre; it is apt to be an indurated sore when ex(ai- 
vated imderthe scab;, when the scab does not adhere, it often shows an un¬ 
mistakable tendency to phagedena.Those who believe that such after 

effects are the exclusive effects of venereal pox will of course vehemently 
contest this view of the matter. . The appeal must l>e in the end to facts; 
and a careful and unbiassed survey of the facts has convinced mo that cow- 
pox sores must be credited with a power of producing secondary symptoms 
(1 say nothing of tertiary), not because they have the contamination of 
venereal pox in them, but because theii* nature is the same os, or parallel 
with that of, the venereal pox itself. The unmentionable circumstances of 
the latter are not the only occasion of sores acquiring inveteracy, and a long 
train of effects, perpetuated and intensified by reproduction through a suc¬ 
cession of cases. The natural history of cow-pox, which I have said enough 
of in earlier chapters, tells the same story under drcumsbinces totally dif¬ 
ferent.” X 

If this conclusion is sound, then the enormous and terrible increase 
in infant deaths attributed to syphilis is at once accounted for. Bat* 
it is accounted for in such a way as to hiake compulsory vaccination 
impossible. Of course Dr. Creighton was right in saying that his con¬ 
clusions would be.vehemently contested. That dispute cannot be settled 
by non-professional critics. But what we say is that while this vehement 
contest is goin^ on conscientious parents ought not to be ruined by 
fines, or sent to pick oakum as felons, because they phefer one set of 
authorities to another. In hundreds of families vaccination takes 
bad ways.” “ Chancres ” and “ phagedenic ulcers,” and other high- 
sabnding horrors, eat up the body of a child; finally, death Ivlieves it, 
and then perhaps the kind-hearted. President of the Local Government 
Board institutes an inquiry.”. There was an inquiry of the kind 
near Leicester the other day. It consisted in an unexpected call on 
fhe bereaved and frightened mother in the absence of her husband, 
and a shower of questions, many of which neither her memory nor her 
powers oi observation enabled her to answer. On^ of, the visitors 

• “ Cow-pox and Vaccinal Syphilig,” p. 164. * 

•(■ Observe, that if he ia right,* this takes vacMsination out of all analogy with Pasteur’s 
inoculations. What Pasteur does is to modify and weaken the germs of a cJiseiMC by 
passing them through animal organisms, in periods longer or shorter. The roodifled 
germs are then said to fortify thelnooolated against their untamed congeners. That 
m <y bo so. I have no sympathy whatever with the ridionlous abuse of Pasteur, too 
often indulged in by anti-vaooination people. But if Creighton is right, this is not 
what vaccination does, because cow-pox has no connection whatever with small-pox. 
And besides, I suppose no one would dream of making inoculation for hydrophobia 
compulsory. $ Ojp. et. Ipp. 166-6. 
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being an official champion of Jennerian infallibility, and the other the 
vaccinator himself, -We need scarcely'wait for the report to know whait 
the conclusion will be. But anxious and perplexed parents are called 
fools, fanatics, and I know not what else, if they arc not perfectly 
convinced by this sort of ** inquiry.” , 

Nay, they are happy if they meet with no worse penalty. One 
sufierer, Charles Washington Nye, was imprisoned several times for 
one child. He was handcuffed when arrested, and set to work with 
bleeding hands at degrading tasks. But having lost one child, as he 
believed, through vaccination,. he was determined rather to die in 
prison than lose another. A man named Lawton, of Whittington, 
Derbyshire, was prosecuted thirteen times in little morti than a year. 
He was fined till he could pay no more; and then ho was sent to> 
prison. His wife’s health and bis own weni ruined with woriy and 
anxiety. His business was destroyed.* He lost a leg through disease 
which he traced to his prison life. But he never would give in, and 
he never did. ' A highly respected citizen of Leicester, Mr. H. Matts, 
was imprisoned, cropped, shaved, clad in prison garb, and fed on 
burglars’ diet. But what most touched, him to the quick was clerical 
insolence. “ I had a number of visitors while in the cell,” he wrote, 
‘‘amongst whom were three spiritual advisers, so-called. One of 
them, a curate, called twice, and the second time, in the course of the 
conversation, had the audacious impudence to say that my children 
belonged to the State. I asked him why the State did not keep theni. 
He answered that I ought' to keep them, and that I was a stupid 
fellow. Fine consolation and advice! This is the kind of treatment 
I .received after serving an honest apprenticeship, for seven years, 
being in business for myself twenty-one years, having paid all rates 
and taxes, and never having been before a magistrate on any occasion 
whatever till persecuted by this tyijannical law,” Ca8*es of this kind 
might be multiplied many times. 

Alas! it is not only in Ireland that the law Isometimes sets itself 
against what is best in a man. Conscience, loyalty to kin, and pliick 
may be sometimes mistaken in their action; but to visit them with 
the treatment due to vice, dishonesty, and brutality, is worse than 
a mistake in policy—^it is treason against humanity. As a general 
rule, law should be so framed that it is never likely to have an irre- 
condla^le quarrel with the impulses of mutual loyalty or of family 
affection. ■ But this bitter and fatal conflict is inevitable in the case 
of compulsory vaccination. ‘Even if all medical authorities were 
unanimous in uiging it, the p^ibilily of an alternative safeguard 
would justify us in hesitation. But now that eminent physicians 
admit the dangers and minimize the advantages of the* operation, 
public opinion will not long endure a system of medical persecution. 

J. Allakson Picton. 
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T he saying of Schillor, “ By what he omits show me the master of 
style,” is not only a canon of art: it is the clue by which we 
may interpret a large part of life. If the finished picture, rich in 
every resource of art, does not delight the eye as the hasty sketch; if 
he who leaves nothing unsaid, even though he say it all well and 
wisely, can never satisfy the reader as one who takes him into part¬ 
nership and calls upon him to carry out hints scattered by the way ;* 
wo may say also that the faculties and instincts of our nature, exer¬ 
cised on these fields of literature and of art, find scope in a larger sphere. 
The charm which is felt in a few rapid touches from the hand of the 
master, in a pregnant half-sentence from a great poet, is present in 
many fragments of imtual life; it mingles witli the emotions .roused 
by early death, explaining the strange mixture of compassion and envy 
with which we regard a career checked in its brilliant dawn, and recall 
those innu-pim^u^ imeilm Imposil^m rogis juvenes ante ora par- 
<etUum, whom the poet seems to name with a tender smile. It makes 
itself felt even through the disappointment, when years have mellowed 
it, with which we look back on the fallacipus aspirations of our own 
youth. We wore to do so much, we have done nothing—sad thought! 
yet strangely softened, as wo lo6k back, by a sense of the deep reality 
in those unrealized dreams. “ Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard are sweeter; ” the fullest achievement cannot^itl^er rt^resent 
or obliterate those youthful visions which remain as an actual of 
the experience of life, and a guide-post to the deeper meaning of the 
whole. 

We have been led to these reflections by reading the letters and 
memorials of Archbishop Trench, and lingering over the glimpses which 
the volnme affords of a cluster of men (all now passed away except the 
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Laureate) whose common interests repesdnt a state of mind just at that 
point of nearness to and distaiu» from our own, which is most inviting to 
the student of thought. They were among us but yesterday—so at least 
it seems to those who find any fragment of memory revived by liiese 
memorials—and yet a new world has come upon us since their time, 
and when we turn back to these records of their youth, we feel that 
wo have reverted to another epoch of thought. The group breaks 
up, or at least is lost to our vision as a group, a little before the begin¬ 
ning of the present reign. Its aspirations were those of ardent youth, 
in the'midst of political hopes that took shape with the French 
lie volution of 1830, and of spiritual yearnings akin to a movement with 
which no person mentioned here had any sympathy, yet the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which we feel in all that is most interesting in the book 
—^the movement centred in John Henry Newman. It was a time of 
stirring hope and awakening thought. The long repression bom of 
the dread of revolutionary violence was passing away, the conservative 
reaction was no longer a. crushing thing; it was spiritualized hnd 
softened, it took an attitude of compromise. The forces of ’48 were 
already at work,.but they were ready for alliance with all that was 
orderly and constitutional; reverence for the past was everywhere ready 
to unite itself with hope for the future, and the spirit of defiance 
seemed extinct. The volumes which present us with this glimpse of the 
past, lead us also away from it; and in quitting the epoch at which 
*llichard Trench was one of a brotherhood and passing on to that in 
which he became an important individual, we leave behind us what to 
our mind constitutes their special attraction. In following the course 
of an important and active life we necessarily pass through a variety 
of atmospheres, and cannot dwell on the redOrd of a single phase of 
thought. Yet one is sometimes tempted to ask—^Why must all bio¬ 
graphy be linear ? Why cannot a memoir choose its subject at his most 
characteristic point, and branching out to the right and the left, give 
the thought-life of ^a time, rather than the history of a life ? It is a 
happy accident of these memorials that this is the impression left on 
their reader’s mind by them j and it is this which we would here 
transfer. The aged Archbishop shall, for ns, sharp with the youth 
who barely reached manhood, yet whose name is known to all, that 
morning gleam in which the group stands before us. Bichard Ikench 
had many claims to our remembrance, but we will remember him here 
only ata one of' the Cambridge Apostles at a time when few sur¬ 
viving how were grown men—as the friend of Arthur Hallam and 
John Sterling, and of others who shared their aspirations and hopes, 
but ^ve left no shadow on the canvas of genius. ^ He khd they'shall 
help to set before us the ideal of a time that, near as it is to ours, yet 
from our present outlook on the world of thought seems to belong to 
a vanished world. 
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“'The name by which they are known, already familiar to the 
readers of the lately published bio^aphy of !Frederick Manilce, would 
have been familiar to all readers if a dip of the most brOliant pen 
which has ever commemorated any one of the Apostles had not 
substituted for it the less individual title of “ The Union.” As the 
very point of the name seems to have been its apparent infelicity (for 
the Apostles, so far as we can seej were ApostLes of nob6dy), this little 
blunder on the part of a writer with so fine a taste, for irony as 
Carlyle is somewhat curious. Perhaps it is significant. Carlyle, 
though ho has kept the name of one of the Apostles green, had, we 
think, but little sympathy with their spirit. We must go for a true 
representative of "that spirit to one who may, in some respects, be 
regarded as his antitype, “ The effect which Maurice has produced 
at Cambridge,” writes one of their number, Arthur Hallam, in 1830, 

** by the single creation of that society of the Apostles, is far greater than 
I can dare to calculate, and will be felt, both db'ectly and indirectly, 
in the age that is upon us.” He whose influence, exaggerated perhaps 
in this particular instance, was foretold with the sudden clearness of 
vision belonging to one beckoned away from this world, was regarded, 
during a considerable portion of his career, as a heretic, and felt the 
opprobrium with somewhat exaggerated emphasis long after it was, in 
the eyes of most of his neighbours, exchanged for a halo. Any one 
who now thinks as he did, if such a one is to be found, must be 
sought i]\ the ranks of the ultra orthodox. The change measures our 
distance from that elder world; most persons with whom it is 
natural to compare him would now probably shrink from the imputa¬ 
tion of orthodoxy as he shrank from its opposite. It seems to denote 
something incompatible with that openness to new truth which our 
age demands as its ultimate merit. We must recross the chasm thus 
opened if we would understund him or any of his spiritual kindred. 
Hie change which Doubt has been translated into terms of know¬ 
ledge, and elevated, as Agnosticism, into the position of the creed of, 
Science, has moved us far away from the Apostles. We measure the 
distance best where it is shortest. When one of iheir number, 
remembering another, wrote— 

There Uob more faith in honest dAnbt, 

Bdieve me, than in half the creeds ”— 

he looks towards the new spirit, but stands'back from it. The sense 
would not, any more than the rhythm, bear our substijbute for^doubt. - 
Agnosticism is doubt emptied of Ecdth, and turning its face towards 
Denial. The change of attitude between the Sceptic and the Agnostic 
marks the transition from the first to the last half of our ccntuiy— 
from an which accepted the Supernatural as part of its mental 
surroundings, to one which is absorbed in the miracles of »Snience, and 
looks askance at every other miracle. 
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Frederick Maurice embodied these aspirations after the unseen 
which characterized the whole group and the time in which it 
appeared; but he may be taken as their type, because he was not 
enclosed within their limits. We see in all these men some yearning 
after a spiritual atmosphere which was the air he br^thed. “ So 
long as institutions can be maintained to tell the world there is some¬ 
thing invisible and permanent of which it can take no account,’' he 
writes on October 1, 1832, “ I would desire to be among the number 
of those who strive, each with what powers are given him, for their 
preservation.” Those words strike the key-note of this phase of 
thought. We hear it again and again in the deeper utterances of 
Tennyson, hear it the more effectively because it> is not the direct aim 
of the poet to bring it home to us. It gathers up all that is of most 
interest in that short life of John Sterling, less made known to us by 
his. two biographies, than pointed at as something which men ardently 
desired to make known; it is felt in the poems of Monckton Milnes, 
it seems to u& suggested in most of the letters from the forgotten 
members of the group, contained in this volume. Doubtless, the 
yearning after the Invisible, and the conviction that the world can 
take no account of it, is a characteristic of many minds in all ages. 
But it is not, in our day, the conviction of any group, except those 
which have no other bond of union. 

It is but another aspect of this common characteristic of tlie 
Apostles to mark the poetic tastes and aspirations of which we may 
take the high-water mark in the Laureate as we take the high-water 
mark of the other set of feelings in Frederick Maurice. Almost all 
of them have left something that we must recognize as poetry. Charles 
Tennyson, we see here, was regarded as almost an equal of his brother 
—^Arthur Hallam wrote one sonnet which s^ms to us to show that he 
might have taken a place among those who find words for the music 
of Nature—^Lord Houghton’s verses express more perfectly than any 
others we can call to mind the feelings of a refined social life, the 
thoughts, fancies, and desires of cultivated men who live in towns, and 
who have leisure to brood over their own feelings; while Trench takes 
the same place among men whose interest is in religion. Of John 
Sterling one work remains—^his “ Strafford,” wJiich seems to us to 
show real poetic power, and a large proportion of the small leisure 
which the invasion of' ill-health left to him was occupied with 
attemj^its which had the same aim. In the writings of all these men 
there is just that touch of vivifying power which transforms some 
fragment of experience, sonae picture from Nature, some thought of 
the inward life, from a passive to an active thing, giving it coherence, 
unity, distinctness; bringing home to the apprehension of an average 
mind what deeper meaning lies hidden in some circumstances or aspects 
of Nature, or revealing some phase of the inward life. In recounting 
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their names, we pass through that gradation whereby inspiration shades 
off into aspiration ; we learn to interpret the impulse by the achieve¬ 
ment ; we see in the ^pth of hue at the centre of the flower the 
pure colour which in its fainter ntumcc we might hardly distinguish. 
Could we say as mucU of any group of our day with which it would 
be natural to compare them ? As little, surely, as we could find 
among them a Tennyson. Our time has turned to Science, and poetry 
seems somehow to belong to the past. That it belongs to the future 
also we firmly believe; but the present is rich in other directions— 
material progress, inventions, “ knowledge of the things we see,” and 
the Invisible has grown dim, like the stars just above the electric light. 

The double relation illustrated by the lives of the theologian and 
th§ poet seems gathered up in a relation to one who was both a 
poet and a theologian.- The Apostles, we have said, were Apostles of 
nobody. We feel it hardly a qualification of that statement to add 
that we can trace in several of them the influence of Coleridge. It 
was an* influence which no earnest young man in the first thirty years 
of oui: century could altogether escape. It embodied reverence for 
the past, it made room for hopes of the future. In the clash of poli¬ 
tical animosity, in the disappointment of enthusiasm, in the weariness 
of ancient and out-worn formulas, and the sense of their necessity as 
barriers against a flood of fanaticism not less devastating because it 
was negative, the teacher who sought to reconcile the future with the 
past, to infuse into the ideas of the new age the decisions of the old,^ 
was hailed with rapture. While doctrines that had seemed a gospel 
were, through the history of France, indelibly associated with rapine 
and bloodshed, Coleridge distilled into minds sickened with this dis¬ 
appointment reviving thoughts borrowed from the great enemy of 
France; he taught Wordsworth imawares to weave the ideas of German 
philosophy into his verse j he brought those ideas into that current 
of intelligent speculation where nascent genius joins with mature 
mediocrity, and constitutes the spirit of an age. From one, bom 
about the same time as most of the Apostles—i.e., a little after the 
beginning, of the century, but who took a path totally divergent from 
theirs, we find a recognition of the place of Coleridge in thought 
which seems to us admirably to explain his influence. John Mill says 
of the school which Coleridge represents for Englishmen, that they 
did exactly what he blamed the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
for not doing—-t.e., they attempted to disentangle the kemul from tlie 
husk of truth. “ No one can calculate,” he says, “ what struggles 
which the cause of improvement has yet to undergo, might have been 
spared, if the philosophers of the eighteenth ceutury had done any¬ 
thing like justice to the past.” Surely il^is no small tribute to any 
thinker that one who disagrees with his fundamental assumptions 
should urge that this was a laoune which he tried to fill. 
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It is, perhaps, through Carlyle’s Life of Sterling that Coleridge’s 
external aspect has been best made known to those who never saw 
bitn. Whether anything more was made kn^wn it may be doubted; 
it appears to us that if John Sterling had known that such on account 
of his teacher was to be written, and wished to confute it beforehand, 
he could not have done better than write some of the letters contained 
in this book. However, it would b^ beside the purpose of our endea^ 
vour here to criticize the portrait, and if we embarked on such a 
criticism we should perhaps be led into the perilous avowal that, in 
our opinion, the biography of John Sterling sfiould not have been 
attempted by Thomas Carlyle. The vivid fascinating personality, a 
magnet for all hearts within its circuit, under that brilliant light of 
promise which it is impossible, at times, not to mistake for the glory 
of achievement, yet softened by a certain mist in which the brightness 
is diffused and as it were spiritualized—this does not seem to ns a 
subject for the pencil which has made it familiar to the world. We 
doubt whether it was a subject for any great artist. For ohr own 
part, at all events, we turn from the richly hung oil portrait, secure 
in its position in the gallery of literary favourites, to the timid, 
hesitating water-colour sketch left us in Sterling’s earlier biography 
by a hand not more loving, perhaps, but far more suited, it seems to 
ns, to record a life in which the chief lesson for the world is the 
subordination of literary achievement, as an actual influence on the 
hearts of men, to that immediate influence of soul on soul which 
emanated from John Sterling. Many a reader of these pages, probably, 
will recall some one whose presence had exactly that influence which 
Wordsworth described as the mission of the Poet, “.to add sunshine to 
daylight,” in whose neighbourhood thought seemed clearer, feeling 
stronger, the whole being stimulated and vivified, yet who has left 
nothing to justify this impression for those who never felt it. “ Tell 
us what he said,” they ask; and they are answered by memoranda as 
like the recollections they chronicle as dried flowers to on Alpine 
meadow. If in answer to the appeal one dowered with genius 
endeavour to construct a picture from these recollections, we suspect, 
judging from the biography which has made John Steriing’s nanift 
known to the world, that the result will differ from that of humbler 
reminiscents mainly in the magnitude of its distortion. We feel at 
all events that we have been attracted towards one whose eventlejss 
life was associate^d with a character almost magical in its impressive^ 
ness more by* such fragmentary records as we find in tliese volumes 
tbftu by the biography •which stands beside the speeches of Cromwell, 
the battles of Frederick, md the tragedy of the French Revolution. 
The touch of. genius see^ to need either the plastic clay of pure 
imagination, or the solid marble of historic fact. Wher^ it is called 
on to deal with the riiadowy reminiscences of diaracter we should 
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aarf that its own creative impulse 'becomes a danger, and raffles the 
surface on which the reflections should fall. 

Our objections to Carlyle's Life of Sterling are by no means exhausted. 
The biographer seems to us occasionally liable to mistalces arisin^rom 
a more vulgar source. When he narrates his hero’s wooing he has, we 
believe, substituted fiction for history. He tells us that Sterling, moved 
by the ught of Miss Barton’s tears on hearing of his intention to join 
the revolutionary expedition to Spain, in which his cousin afterwards 
perished, suddenly changed his purpose, and turned his announcement 
into a declaration of love; and we are further informed that this 
statement is made ** on authority.” But we do not learn that Mr. 
Carlyle had it from either of the persons principally concerned, and 
wb venture to doubt either of thorn having imparted the information. 
Carlyle’s “ authority.” is notj, to those who best knew Mrs. Sterling, 
sufficiently free from doubt to outweigh their impression of her 
character, and*is besides inconsistent with the account of the same cir¬ 
cumstances given correctly by the earlier biographer and older friend. 
“ He longed,” Archdeacon Hare tells us, when the insurrection in 
1830 (in Spain) broke out, “ that Torrijos should take the lead in it, 
and he . . . . would gladly have accompanied his frimid in the ill- 
fated expedition, which terminated in his execution at Malaga. But 
Sterling’s health unfitted him for such a work, his presence in England 
was needed for the managing of the correspondence, so that Torrijos 
insisted on his remaining as a condition indispensable to the success of 
the enterprise.” Sterling was .bound to submit to the judgment of 
Torrijos, the responsible head of the undertaking, as to the manner in 
which he could best further it, and if ho gave up his intention for 
him, he did not g^ve it up for any one else. Carlyle’s account 
betrays unmistakably the readiness with which he accepted dis- 
X>aragmg stories even of his own friends, and we would ui^ this 
particular specimen of it as softening reflection on those who are 
obliged to remember imputations of a more serious character, made 
against people for whom he had no friendship. It cannot justify 
those imputations, but it shows that he was curiously ignorant as to 
what gives pain, and may elsewhere not have realized the scope of 
his'own words. „ • 

Some part of the charm of these fragmentary, almrat boyish letters 
from John Sterling, perfumed as they are with a sorb of light-hearted 
cameroderie, may lie in the veiy slightness and fragnjentariBesB which 
at once supplies imagination with material and leaves it Space to work. 
While under the imperious spell of a definite and peculiar style and 
within the limits of a complete narrative, th^^ader is constently tempted 
to ask, Is this all ? He is never tempted torois question by such letters 
as those in which John Sterling begs Bichard Trench to recover for him 
a little MS. book left at Cambridge, which, if his friend effects, he 
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shall be ranged “between Jeremy Bentham and Jatsob Behmen”—a 
good indication of his range of sympathies if the distinguished pair 
were chosen on any other principle than that of alliteration. “ I^y 
let me see you as soon as you reach London,” ho concludes, “ and, in 
the meantime, commend me to the brethren, who I trust are waxing 
daily in ivligion and radicalism.” . Whether these are coupled on the 
same principle as Bentham and Behmen we know not. About the 
same time he tells iis that Ids first work, a pamphlet called “ Joseph 
Stemwall,” justified the sagacity of the wish, “ Oh that mine enemy 
had written a book! ” and falls back on the consolation that “ all 
men commit not only crimes but blunders at some time or other.” 
He seems to have been very little daunted by this failure, for in his 
next letter we find that he has consoled himself, under a curious form 
of tribulation, by an excursion into a different kind of literature. 
“Just do consider the martydom to which good and great men are 
exposed! I was going to be stoned at Cambridge* for being an 
enemy of religion, and now I am ground to powder by a Mill in 
London for excessive piety— 

“ ‘ What consoleS''ine, dost thoa ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have writ a melodrame 
In two long acts, a most prodigious task, 

Whereat shall hiss the critic geese of Th^c.*” 

Of this melodrama wis know as little as of the persecution (from John 
.Mill, we presume,‘for* James Mill was not likely to take the trouble to 
grind a youth of two-and-twenty to powder), but we may take it 
as a proof of the exuberance of youthful activity which somehow seems 
a part of the charm of hiS'character. About the same time (May 16, 
1828) we find him much excited by a three houjs’ conversation with 
Wordsworth, whose freedom from “ the slightest tendency to be 
wearied or disgusted with human nature, or to be indifferent towards 
the common little objects, occurrences, and people around him,” 
strikes him as admirable, and more than could be expected from a 
great poet. “ All his daily fireside companionable sympathies are ns 

sensitive and good-humoured as ever.His talk is as different 

from Coleridge’s as can be ; and if considered separately from what 
we know of the man; is certainly far less interesting. Coleridge’s 
monologue is, perhaps, better even than his writing. For it is as pro¬ 
found, as nobly and precisely expressed; while it exhibits more of 
the imij^n of p<jetry and philosophy than any of his books, either in 
verse' or prose, and is, perhaps, more fresh and flowing, and a little 
more adapted to ordinary comprehension than either the * Friend ’ 
or the ‘ Biographia,’ not^cause it deals with less important subjects, 
or treats them less thoro^hly, but because it abounds rather more 
in illustration, displays more variety of style, is helped by the most 
expressive ivefioe in the world, by the most speaking-face, and an eye 
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the Very organ of benerolent wisdom. Coleridge is the philosopher in 
conyersation by being all philosopher, and Wordsworth by not affect¬ 
ing to be it at all. The conversation of the latter springs izem and is 
coloured by the immediate circumstances; is full of observation and 
kindliness, and refers directly to the people he is among. Coleridge, 
without much attention to time or place, pours out his mind in reflec¬ 
tion, and it is only marked by particular circumstances or facta, 
inasmuch as it seems to have habitually absorbed the outward world 
into its own substance. Coleridge is, 1 think, the greater man, and 
in no degree the less amiable ; but Wordsworth is better adapted to 
society. I shall s6e them together to-morrow evening, and if I can 
find time, I shall make no excuses for writing to you again on the 
subject, as I know yon will ho interested by obtaining notices of such 
minds, oven^through so imperfect a medium as my observation.” Alas! 
the promised account was either not written or not preserved. Perhaps 
the meeting of two men of genius justified the Spectafoi'n “ too many 
plums and not enough suet.” Coleridge’s influence js also commemo¬ 
rated here in the record of the impressions derived from a recent visit 
to France. “What Coleridge calls the manly character,” writes 
,Sterling in 1828, “is very rare, and in the best specimens very 
imperfect.” We see the meaning of Coleridge’s name being brought 
in here in the next sentence. “ Among the men a little older than 
ourselves .... who of course ore the strength of the country, the 
prevailing tone is that of ridicule and incredulity, not merely as. 
regards religion, but as to ideas in general.” Do not the words 
(though strictly applying to men who have now all passed away) throw 
a strong light on the phenomenon recently noticed (under a very 
unfortunate description, to our mind) as the disillusionment of Prance? 
His further description is worth quoting. “ The Continental philosophy 
of the eighteenth century undervalued Christianity because it looked 
at all religions with equal contempt. The Continental philosophy 
of the nineteenth undervalues it because it looks at all with 
equal respect, and is as for in the one case as in the other from 
comprehending rightly the wants of the individual mind. Cousin 
makes it the peculiar glory of our epoch that it endeavours to com¬ 
prehend the mind of all other ages. And I fear it must be the 
tendency of his philosophy, while it examines what all other philoso¬ 
phies were, to prevent us being anything ourselves. We must do 
more than clearly understand in what way the various religions have 
resolved such great problems as those of freewill and hecessity, for 
instance'; we must alw do it for ourself. We must live not only 
for'the past, but also for the present. ^And herein is the great 
merit of Coleridge: and I confess for mPUlf I would rather ^ a 
believing Jew or j'agan than a man who sees through all religiom, 
but looks not with the eye of any. I daresay I hove been writing 
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nonsense, but I have a meaning, if I knew how to esqiress it.” A 
Tnn.Ti of two«nnd-twenty who could thus discriminate the tendency of 
the present and the near past, might surely havS given ,ub some 
contribution to the philosophy of history, even in his short life, if it 
had been free from the withering influence of ill-health. One other 
thought of his which will remind every reader of a famous passage 
from the pen of Gardint^ Newman, bears so well the dangerous 
comparison it invites, that we will leave it as the last word from John 
Sterling. ** How often one finds in life that an idea which one may 
havo met in youth made visible in words but also veiled in them, and 
which in this shape has haunted one with a dim sense of something 
divine and inscrutable, becomes at the coll of conscience, or when real 
'events and beings give it its fit body*. . . ; a messenger from 
heaven, and tho familiar friend of one’s after-days.” 

If the friendship of genius has been a doubtful blessing to the 
memory of John Sterling, the aureole with which it has encircled the 
brow of another pf the Apostles has none but a pure and hai*monizing 
radiance. Not, indeed, that tho poi'trait drawn in “In Memoriam ” 
has much individuality: we make out no idiosyncrasy of feature or 
expression, only a vague image of purity and beauty, seen through, a 
mist of tears. The memoir of the father is even less enlightening 
than the threnody of the friend. “ I was pleased witli tho sim¬ 
plicity, and even dignity, of the memoir,” writes one of tho less 
.known of_the Apostles (on whose words, however, we would gladly 
linger), W. B. Donne, but we feel that he already possessed a clear 
outline of the career just closed, and needed only a colouring of 
appropriate feeling. To a reader who seeks information concerning 
Arthur Hallam, this memoir is disappointingly niggardly: it con¬ 
tains, indeed, very few paragraphs which would not be applicable 
to every young man of promise who went to either University. 

“ Ardent in the cause of those he deemed to be oppressed, of which, 
in one instance, he was led to give a proof with more of energy and 
enthusiasm than discretion ”—^is there any generous and enthusiastic 
yoimg man of whom that might not be said ? Surely we might havo 
been taken into confidence about anything so public as Arthur 
Hallam’s sympathy with the wrongs of Spain and the disastrous 
expedition of Torrijos, this, we presume, being the ganse here veiled 
in distant and obscure ollasion. But in truth the very dumbness of 
the one^ ;who could have told us most of his short sojourn in this 
world is the' most eloquent testimony to what he was, it is evident . 
that every word reopens wound that would not heal. That 
rush of anguish when jjp father, writing letters beside the sofa 
where he supposed his mi to be sleeping off a headache, suddenly 
realized that the closed eyes would never open more, seems to have 
returned upQh' him when he tried to speak in detail of all he had lost, 
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and one is tempted to regret that he did not make over the pen to 
some one of the many whose appreciation was *as fervent, and whose 
grief was less overwhelming. It is not a wise regret. The com¬ 
memoration of such a spirit in immortal verse is not helped by any 
attempt to translate it into prose: such a commemoration, probably, 
would but have suggested some variation in the remarks made above 
on Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. The memory of such a spirit as Arthur 
Hallam’s is like the memory of those ho\irs of tranquil happineds 
which one of the Apostles has warned us never to try to set “ in fair, 
rememberable words.” It should melt into the atmosphere of life, 
and live in high aspiration and loyal devotion, but it should not be 
ever presented to the critical world as an object which language can 
transfer. 

On the other hand, the poem which makes every word from or 
about Arthur Hallam interesting, seems to us one of the most im¬ 
portant of our time. It stands on the boundary of the period to 
which we recur. It was published twelve years before, the “ Origin of 
Species,” yet it has many a verse which seems to anticipate, and 
address that group of feelings and beliefs bound up with the watch¬ 
word, “Natural Selection.” It accepts that supernatural selection <• 
which was, until our own day, a part of the background of thought, 
undiscovered, it might be, by dim eyes, questioned or even denied by 
eager and baffled vision, but always assumed till it had to be given 
up, always felt as an object of national recognition, so that one made 
oneself in some sense less of an Englishman in denying it. And yet, 
from the standpoint of the poet, at that date, all which makes against 
that view is fully recognized. “ Nature, red in tooth and claw,” 
already shrieks against faith in God. The belief of our day—- 

“ That oach who seems a sep:)Tato whole 
, Should move his rounds, and fusing all * 

The skirts of self again, should fall 
Rcmeiging in the general soul ”— 

is answered by the deep consciousness, “ I shall know him when wo 
meet.” The tendency of our generation to blur all distinction 
of right and wrong is not only recognized, but felt, yet still is 
answered with stem decision— 

Hold thou the good, define it well, 
yor fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be • 

Proouresa to the lords of Holl." * . 

And then again the answer is answell^|L Everywhere the ideas of 
the present are confronted by the convfpbns of the past, and the 
question-^ 

“Are Ood and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature sends such evil dreams ? " 
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gathers up the conflict of the two in fewer words than we should have 
bought possible. Th» largeness and simplicity of the thought are a 
tribute as much to the subject as to the writer of the poem, and we 
need no other tribute to him. 

Perhaps every other tribute must be disappointing in comparison, 
yet every mention of his name in these memorials is to us full of 
interest. We turn to these glimpses as eagerly as to some record of 
the life ended by that— , 

*' Fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark 
That sank so low the sacred head - 

of the friend of Milton, and we find more than, one passage among 
these fragments from which many a line of classic charm gains 
meaning and beauty. “ Ih that kingdom, where there will be neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage,” he writes to Trench in 1832, “ I 
think there will be wedded affection, for though the nature be glorified, 
yet it is human nature still.” Must not some such words have been 
in the mind of Tennyson when he wrote— 

“ And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said ” 1 

We will add an extract peculiarly expressive, it seems to us, of a pui'e 
and modest nature ;— 

“ The more cheering aspect of your aflairs,” he writes to Trench in 1832, 
encourages me to say a word which T had hitherto withheld, not from 
want of confidence, but from a feeling that I had no right to obtrude tho 
subject. I am now at Sowerby, not only as the friend of Alfred Tennyson, 
but as the lover of his sister. An attachment on my part of two years' 
standing and an engagement of one year are, I fervently hoTO, only a com¬ 
mencement of a union which the grave may itself not conclude. My father 
imposed a very “unpleasant but very naturm prohibition, not to come hero 
till of age, 60 that it is but just now that I have been able to reap in 
actual enjoyment of her society any fruits of that assurance which a year 
since poured a flood of hope on a heart much depressed and benighted.” 

The other mentions of or letters from him are mainly of interest as 
showing how he was to all the band what he was to Tennyson, “ our 
dear and delightful friend, Arthur Hallam,” as Trench writes of him 
on hearing of his death. He seems to have gathered up, in his two- 
and-twenty years of life, that sense of completeness which many of 
us fail toattain,in onr threescore years and ten. Hallam is an. 
excellent man,” writes another of the Apostles in 1830, “ full of high 
and noble qualities, and enough to become a greater and 

better man than even he i^l^e description suggests a personality that 
stood apfuHb in the apprehflnon of all his contemporaries, sealed with 
the promise of a future distinction which shed back light on his early 
career. “ Sopie one told me,” writes Trench in August 1831, “ that 
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Arthur Hallam was raoding histoiy with his father, who, I suppose, 
supplio.H tho facts, and Arthur the philosophy.” The mature historian, 
we see, was supposed to gain more than he ga70 even in his instruction. 
After this, we learn only that Arthur Hallam was disappointed in an 
eager attempt to obtain a living for Trench through the agency of a 
friend of mine, Gladstone, tho new member for Newark; ” that he 
took a strong though somewhat despondent intei^,st in tho politics of 
the day, and that his father was utterly crushed by “ the catastrophe ” 
of his loss. Nothing that is given here, and not mxich that remains 
from him anywhere, gives us any independent grounds of judgment 
as to the high hope he inspired. Ills prize poem, “ Timbuotoo,” was, 
unless we are misled by a slip of tho pen in one of these letters, 
ascribed at first to Tennyson, but wo cannot say that it seems to us to 
deserve that honour, and on the whole the verses of this gifted and 
beloved youth have confirmed a strong conviction of ours which ought 
to be as popular as we believe it to be original—that youth is a very 
prosaic time of life. "We would make an exception in favour of one 
sonnet, which it seems to us Wordsworth might have written, and with 
which we will bid him farewell:— 

" The garden trees are busy with the shower 
That fell ere sunset; now mcthinks they talk, 

Lowly and sweetly as befits tho hour. 

One to another down the grassy walk. 

Hark, the laburnum from his opening flower 
This cherry creeper greets in whisper light. 

While the grim fir, rejoicing in the night. 

Hoarse mutters to tlie murmuring sycamore. 

What shall 1 deem their converse ? Would they hail 
The wild grey light that fronts yon massive cloud. 

Or tho half bow, rising like pillared lire ? 

Or are they sighing faintly for desire 
That with May dawn their leaves may be o’erflowed. 

And dews about their feet may never fail.” 

We Have already referred to another sonnet which gives the same 
transfiguring touch to tho feelings of average humanity tliat Arthur 
llallam's sonnet gives to the aspect of average Nature. Its author, 
Hichard Monckton Milnes, if not a great may be c alled a true poet; and 
he has been the friend and helper of many a member of tfie poetic 
brotherhood. He does not seem to have been one of the inner circle of 
the Apostles, and these memorials throw but little light on his character 
or history. Wo await a fuller revelation of this from the same pen 
which has given us the admirable biography of William Forster, and 
in the meantime have not much to glean here. But none the "loss is 
Monckton Milnes a typical figure among tho Apostles. The feeling 
expressed by bis verae most perfectly- i of tho futility and 

inadequacy in all things earthly, such as^ 4 . home forcibly to.thci 
mind of one who surveys a youthful group, js'crf ife may fulfil all that 
it promised, may end in a glow of achievement and praise brighter 
than the glow of its dawn—a life, but not a cluster of live.s. As we 
VOL. LV. K 
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survey Buch a cluster, we must often feel the tomb that comme¬ 
morates bright anticipations much the least mournful record of their 
existence, we must remember many a slow fading of interest and 
hope more chilling than the sudden stroke that changed sweet hopes 
to sad memories. And the reflections into which such experiences pass 
wore never rendered into more musical and thoughtful verse than by 
Lord Houghton. To the taste of our day his verse may seem some¬ 
what conventional, it does indeed belong to a generation which did 
not, as ours does, set up individuality as an aim; but we venture to 
think that generation by so much the more fitted to understand and 
achieve what is poetic. The Apostles might surely have found their 
corporate life expressed and prophesied in the verse that records how 
an eager group of friends meeting by on Italian lake, sought first to 
record a vow— 

" That on this same day 
Each rolling year shall see us meet again 
In this same place, os far as fate allows 
One ^ly shall stand apart from other days. 

Birthday of inward Life—Love’s Holiday— 

The wedding-day, not of a single pair, 

Bnt of a thousand thoughts, and hopes, and joys”— 

and how one of the party interposed an eager warning against the 
presumptuous institution, and persuades the rest to an exactly opposite 
conclusion, urging them— 


” Never return! Should we come back, dear friends, 

As yon implore ns, toe should not rotum. 

There most be faded cheeks and sunken eyes, 

And minds enfeebled with the rock of time, 

And hearts grown colder, and it may be cold.” 

Was Lord Houghton thinking of the Apostles when he wrote those 
words ? He must have felt their truth illustrated by too many 
passages of his own life, at first or second hand, to need that particular 
reference, bnt, if he did recall it, it would give his words added 
meaning. More than one of the band, if they had lived to peruse 
the volume before us, might have echoed words in which he supposes 
himself to review his youthful letters: 


*' Whose is this hand, that wheresoe’er it wanders, 
Traces in light words thoughts that come as lightly. 
Who was the king of all this soul-dominion 7 

If Was it mine 7 
Purely we are bV feelinff as by kp'’'*’ 

Changing our hearts, Apostles in 1830,'’<*”1* 
Take them awa te^ -*’^ _ 


In no verse do we find^Rnore delicate, pathetic appredation of that 
diangeof atmosphere through which we look back :^m age to youth, 
whether, as in “ Past Friendship ” or “ Lonely Matuiiiy,” it discern 
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and lament renounced loyalty, or, as in “ The Flight of Youth,” mourn 
over the mere vanidiingof the clear morning light, or, in “ Mutability,” 
over the exchange of childish affections for the coldness of matnre 
separateness. In none of these is there any originality of thought, bnt 
in all there is a translation of average feeling into a definiteness and 
grace which in average minds it never attains—a translation which, if 
not the highest work of the poet, is perhaps one of his most valuable 
gifts to his kind. 

Our canvas is filled and our models crowd upon us! We might 
devote a space equalling that already filled to several single members of 
the Apostles, whose names we have not mentioned or have not done more 
than mention—^to Blakeifiey, to Kemble, to Bonne, above all to the figure 
forming the centre of the group in the picture whence we havo borrowed 
our material, the distinguished writer whose Archbishopric of Dublin 
forma his least claim to notice, who has enriched our literature with some 
true poetry, much valuable historic criticism, and no small contribution to 
theologic thought To extract from the memories of his life a sketch of 
his youthful comrades, leaving his portrait a blank, may well seem to 
represent “.Hamlet” with the omission of the hero’s part. But we 
have no choice, and perhaps it is better so. We have sought to return 
to the past, and to study an important figure in comparatively recent 
political life would spoil our perspective and confuse our grouping, 
llichard Trench, the member of “ the Apostles,” is eclipsed by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. We will have nothing recent on our canvas! 
We seek clear memories, remote impressions, visions that have the 
brightness of morning. We would revive the hopes and aspirations 
eff sixty years since, and forget their issue. Omission is an essential 
part of such an aim, and the limits which shut in our endeavour 
remind us that even amid its best material selection plays a large port 
in our work. , 

JULU Wedqwood. 
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typical figure amo. 



CHAOS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


I T is a matter for some surprise, and perhaps regret, that, while 
most Englishmen take a keen interest in the proceedings of their 
Parliamentary representatives, very few care to bestow a thought 
upon the rules by which those proceedings are regulated, or the 
conditions under which they are carried on. Yet it is obvious that 
the value as well as the quantity of the article turned out must 
largely depend upon the proper action of the legislative machine 
itself, and that the best assembly in the world will not work smoothly 
or satisfactorily if its methods of procedure are so constructed as to 
combine the maximum of friction with the minimum of result. Once 
indeed, and once only, has the pressure of outside opinion been 
brought to bear with success upon the internal arrangements of the 
House of Commons. The practice of sitting into the small hours of 
the morning, which was denounced by the highest medical authorities 
as “a species of slow suicide,” and which was rapidly driving one- 
half of its older and less robust members out^f public life and the 
other half into their graves, fell before a sort of popular pUbisrMe^ 
and disappeared, like Aladdin’s palace, in a single night. Yet there 
are not wanting tliosto who bewail the abofition of a rule which 
condemned two or three hundred men of comparative leisure to waste 
half the day and sit up half the night, in order that twenty or thirty 
lawyers^md bankers might make large incomes, and who insist that 
the House of Commons “ever get through its business unless it 

begins its labours at an ' en most sane men leave oif theirs, 

and continues them ; rven to desist by sheer physical ex- 

liaustion. 

Hitherto it cannot be smd that these predictions have been verified 
by events. In the earlier portion of last Session, when what is called 
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“the twelve o’clock rule” was rarely snspended, the House got 
through a fair amount of work, and, on the whole, got through it 
well. There was no real obstruction, and fewer of those scenes which 
are the delight of the unthinking and the dismay of the wise. On 
the other hand, during the Autumn sittings, when the House often 
rose at two or three in the morning, there was a constant recurrence 
of the old interruptions, the old wrangles, and the old disorder; and 
the year ended in something like a complete paralysis of our whole 
Parliamentary system. In some quarters it is the fashion to ascribe 
this lamentable I’esult to the temper and tactics of the Opposition ; in 
others—^perhaps with more justice—to a certain limpness and feeble¬ 
ness in the conduct of Government business. But, without entering 
into these party recriminations, it is certain that, though the House of 
Commons in the year 1888 sat longer than in any previous year, it 
was, from first to last, in imminent danger of being choked by its own 
-work. Whether the development of the system of local government, 
inaugurated by ^^r. llitchie’s Act, or the establishment of a separate 
Legislature in Ireland, is destined to remedy the evil, time alone will 
show. For the present, two cadses are daily tending to aggravate it: 
there is more work to do, and there are more men who aspire to do it. 
Lot me give a few figar(;s. The House sits, on an average, 140 or 
150 days in the year. During that time it has to pass some 200 
votes in Supply, many of them bristling with contentious and debate- 
able matter. It may at any time be called upon to debate and decide * 
important questions of domestic, foreign, or colonial policy. Besides 
all this, it was last year—to say nothing of private legislation— 
invited to consider and pass 330 Public Bills, of which no less than 
72 were “ Government Orders,” embracing subjects as varied as the 
defence of the Empire and the protection of sand-grouse. It is 
manifest that such an array of business is far beyond the grasp of any 
single assembly, however hard it may work, and however long it may 
sit. Like the maid-of-all-W'ork in the story, the Imperial Parliament 
has so much to do that it ends by resigning itself to do nothing ; and 
while tnjk grows apace, legislation stands still. Every year helps to 
swell the portentous and unwholesome bulk of our Parliamentary 
Hansard. Every year the Statute-book grows “ small by degrees 
and beautifully less.” *• 

If its effect had been to improve the quality as well as to reduce 
the number of our Acts of Parliament, no one w'quld regret this 
change. But such is notoriously not t “• "-ase, and slipshod legisla¬ 
tion is more than ever the order . day. Indeed, it would 

• Of the 330 Bills introduced last Session, one-sixth became Jaw. The 

proportion of private members’ Bills thrown ont course, very muoh 

greater. According to last year’s record, the chan^-i i'gainst aprivate member passing 
a measure into law would seem to be a little over 20 to 1. In the opposition of a 
single member, if persisted in, is practically fatal to any each Bill. 
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seem that the wisdom which is said to reside in the multitade of 
counsellors, is not conspicuous in- the deliberations of Committees of 
the whole House. And certainly the practice of referring Hie details 
of every measure, however intricate and unattractive, to 670 men, of 
whom not one in fifty has thought of the subject before, and not one 
in twenty has the patience to hear it properly discussed, is not calcu> 
lated to make either conscientious legislators or good laws. The 
result is, for the iuost part, exactly what might have been ex¬ 
pected, and too often justifies the ill-hutfjour of the learned judge 
who, when called upon to reconcile two conflicting clauses in one 
Act of Parliamenf, declined “ to construe one piece of nonsense by 
another.” 

To relieve this growing congestion, and at the same time to secure 
the proper discussion of Bills containing difiicult and debateable 
matter, a practice has in modem times sprang up of referring such 
Bills to Select Committees, usually consisting of from twelve to twenty 
members. I have no wish to depreciate the excellent work done by 
Select Committees. In the collection of important evidence and in 
tho prosecution of searching inquires, they have often rendered 
invaluable service. But it is doubtful whether, as an aid to legisla¬ 
tion pure and simple, a Select Committee is a very trustworthy or 
satisfactory instrument. It is at once too large and too small. It 
cannot manipulate tho clauses of a Bill with the ease and skill of a 
Parliamentary draughtsman. On the other hand, the decisions 
arrived at by a dozen or more men, of whom perhaps barely half 
have regularly attended its sittings, can hardly carry much real 
weight, and, as a matter of fact, tho cases in which Parliament has 
been content to accept a Bill in the shape in which it has come down 
to it from a Select Committee have been rare. When it declines to 
do so the reference leads to little or no saving of time, for, under the 
Standing Orders, a measure reported from a Select Committee has to 
be taken up again at the stage at which it originally left the House. 

The year 1882 witnessed a new departure in Parliamentary devolu¬ 
tion. In the Autumn Session of that year, Mr.' Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ment, adopting a suggestion originally made by the late Sir Erskine 
May many years ago,'-proposed and earned the appointment of two 
Standing, or (as they are More popularly called) Grand Committees ; 
the one for the conside^lion of Bills relating to “ Law Courts of 
Jnstice<and Legal Prooedyire,” the other for that of Bills relating to 
“ Trade, Shipping, and M|i||^Bcture.” 

The results of this yretQ not altogether encouraging. 

Under tho skilful guid«|^^Hkr. Chamberlain, ^e Bimkruptcy Bill 
of 1883, and one or flHpjKior measures, were successfully piloted 
through the Standing Cwimittee on Bills relating to trade. The 
other Committee met with a more chequered fate. After it had 
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stmggled on for several weeks, if not months, its deliberations, from 
causes on which it is unnecessary to dwell, ended in an abrupt and 
complete breakdown. The partial success thus achieved was appa¬ 
rently not thought sufficient to warrant another trial of the system, 
and for five years no attempt was mode to revive the Grand Committees 
of 1883. 

The general revision of the Buies of the House at the commence¬ 
ment of last year affoi’ded the present Government an' opportunity of 
ivpeating the experiment under more favourable circumstances. The 
Standing Committees of 1888 were an exact reproduction of the 
Standing Committees of 1883, except that “Trade” was, perhaps 
superfluously, declared to include “Agriculture and Fishing.” The 
constitution and practice of these Committees are regulated by the 
Standing Orders of the Houses Each is required to consist of not less 
than sixty, nor more than eighty members, to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection, who “ in exercising their discretion are to 
have regard to the classes of Bills committed to such Committees, to the 
composition of the House, and to the qualifications of the members 
selected.” The Committee of Stelection are also empowered “ to add 
not more than fifteen members to a Standing Committee in respect of 
any Bill referred to it, to servo on the Committee during the con¬ 
sideration of such Bill.” It is understood tliat the members so added 
ought to be chosen for their special knowledge of the subject-matter 
of the particular Bill with which they have to deal; and, as the 
quality of the work done by the Committees must largely depend upon 
the assistance received from these members, it is obvious that special 
care ought to be exercised in their selection. The Committee of 
Selection are also directed to select a “ Chairman’s Panel,” of not 
more than six nor loss than four members, who again elect one of 
their number to preside over the sittings of each Committee. These 
sittings are a sort of miniature reproduction of those of a Committee 
of the whole House, the chairman, like the choirmap of committees, 
taking no contentious part in the proceedings, and, if necessary, 
preserving order in the same way. It is expressly provided that a 
Bill reported to the House from one of these Committees is to l)e 
proceeded with as if it had been reported froi#^ a Committee of the 
whole House, being taken up at what is called “the Report stage.” 
It will be seen that this constitutes an important difference between 
the procedure in the case of Bills referred to a Selec1% and to ^ Grand 
Committee. 

Having been nominated to act as.j|||S chairman of one of these 
Committees, which sat for several monms a^i^ discussed and reported 
on several difficult and important measures, Wtaay, perhaps, be allowed 
to speak of the actual working of the system more freely and con¬ 
fidently than I should otherwise have ventured to do. 
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As to tbe mode in which the new bodies got through their work, I 
hare only lieard one opinion expressed. Speaking for myself, I may 
say that no chairman was ever more fortunate in the composition of 
his committee, and certainly none ever presided over deliberations 
conducted in a more thorough and business-like fashion. As far as I 
could judge, every clause in the Bills referred to us was sufficiently but 
not unduly discussed. While a certain amount of publicity was 
secured by tho prest‘uct> of reiiorters from the leading Jjondon and 
provincial journal', thc^ sx)eakers were under no temptation to “ play to 
the gallery.” The attendance in either committee did not, it is true, 
average much more than half tho whole number of its members. But 
I arn not sure that this was an unmixed evil. • The members who 
understood and wore really interested in the details of tho Bill under 
consideration, made a i>omt of attending, and, what was oven more 
important, stayed through and listened to the whole of tho debates. 
Thus wo were saved -from what has become a perfect scandal in tho 
House itself—the trooping in at the sound of tho division-bell, 
from the dining-room or smoking-rooms, of a hundred, or more gentle¬ 
men to vote on a subject which they have neven heard discussed, and 
of which they may know as little as they do of tho domtistic politics 
of Timbnetoo. The decisions arrived at, if they expressed nothing else, 
expressed at least the conclusions formed by men who had heard, 
and presumably weighed, nearly everything that could be said on both 
sides of the tpiestion. 

These undoubted advantages would be dearly, purchased if the 
tendency of this delegation of any part of its business w(‘ro to w'eaken 
tbo authority and degrade the character of the House itself—a view 
strenuously maintained in an able article which lately appeared in this 
Revikw,* from the pen of Mr. T. P. Gill, an Irish member, who to 
three years' experience of the British House of Commons unites an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with American politics. From the statement of this 
writer, it appears that “the House of Representatives at. Washington 
has forty-seven Standing Commissions, with an average of half a dozen 
members each,” to whom it has practically delegated all “ its legislative 
authority,” and who,^ “ from being tbe mere scrutineers and reporters, 
have become the dictators and the final arbiters of its legislat ion.” If 
it be true, as be says, that 

“in tho course of one Session two hours is the utmost time that can be 
allowed e/ich* of the fort.y-seven Committees to repoi-t upon, debate, and 
dispose of all tho subjects of general legislation committed to their charge, 
and that ‘ in this mode hunm[0s of measures of vifail importance receive 
near the close of an exhaustiiq^ession, without being debated, amended, or 
understood, the constituti^|ml assent of the representatives of the American 
people,” 

• “A ParUament or a Congress I” Coktempoiury Bsvmv, vol. liii. pp. 756-772. 
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it is easy to understand that 

the result of thp change has been to^diminish the authority, weight, and 
dignity of the House of Hepresentatives, and to deprive that illustrious 
, body of that equality with the Senate which the framera of the Constitu¬ 
tion contemplated.” 

Mr. Gill seems to think that the same disastrous consequences must 
ultimately flow from the adoption of the “ vicious principle ” of devo¬ 
lution recently sanctioned by the House of Commons. 

I cannot pretend to Mr. Gill’s knowledge of the American Consti¬ 
tution. But twenty years’ experience of English Parliamentary life 
has satisfied me that these apprehensions are wholly chimerical. If 
there is one thing which distinguishes the British House of Commons 
from every other assembly in the world, it is its innate, perhaps its 
unreasoning, jealousy of its own privileges—a jealousy which shows 
itself in an almost morbid reluctance to part with a single shred of 
its authority. Indeed, the mere suggestion that that House can 
ever become what Congress is said to be—“ the slave of its own Com¬ 
mittees or that Parliamentary Government will become “ Govern¬ 
ment by the Chairmen of Standing Committees,”* cannot be read 
without a smile. The real danger is not that the House should trust 
its new Committees too much, but that it should trust them too little; 
and wliile this is the case, the experiment of last year can only be 
credited with a partial success. But in order to command this confi¬ 
dence it is, above all things, necessary that they should deserve it, and 
for this purpose two things are essential. First, that they should be 
composed of the right men; and, secondly, tliat they should bo given 
the right work to do. The responsibility for the first rests with the 
Committee of Selection; that for the second with the Grovemment and 
the House itself. 

It is perhaps unavoidable, that though the greatest care be taken 
in the formation of such a body, mistakes and oihissions should 
occasionally occur in the selection of its members. In the case of 
the County Courts Consolidation and Amendment Bill of last year, for 
instance, a gentleman, whose whole professional career had been spent 
in those courts, and who probably knew more about them than the 
rest of the House put together,,was accidentally 1^ out of the Standing 
Committee to which that measure was referred A misliap of this 
kind might bo obviated inviting members desirous of serving on 
either Committee, either generally or during the consideration of some 
particular Bill, to submit their names to the Committfie of Selection. 
Such a step, though it might occasionally place that body in a dis¬ 
agreeable dilemma, would, on the whole, l|;hten their labours, while it 
would prevent the Committees themselves from being flooded by 

* “ One American writer says: ‘ Congress is now the slave of its own Comniittees. 
Another dcclare's ‘ that Congressional Government is Government by the C'luuriuen or 
Standing Committees.’”— ContsmfobABX Ubvibw, vol. Uii. p. 764. 
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ornamental members, who took no real interest in their proceedings, 
and rarely, if aver, attended their ^ttings. It might be desirable, too, 
to increase the proportion of “ experts ” to be added in the c^e of 
each Bill, though this, would somewhat depend upon the nature of the 
Bill itself. 

The second requisite cannot be so easily dismissed. As a general 
rule it may be laid down that no measure involving any great party 
question, or any question which excites strong popular sentiment, 
ought to be referred to a Standing Committee. On such subjects the 
constituencies naturally demand, and have a right to demand, that 
the views of their representatives should be expressed at every point 
and on every detail. Nor could the House of Commons properly 
delegate these duties to any portion of its members, however carefully 
and impartially selected. It always struck me that the Employers’ 
Liability Bill of last year in this respect came dangerously near the 
line, and certainly the fate which awaited that measure in the House 
itself after it had received from the Grand Committee on Law the 
most patient and searching considerqtiou ever given to a public Bill, 
fully justified that apprehension. There are, however, scores of very 
useful Bills, annually introduced by private members, which raise no 
such burning, questions, and which would bo eminently fitted for 
reference to one or other of the two Standing Committees, but which 
cannot be proceeded with simply because the House of Commons cannot 
- spare two or three hours for ^eir consideration. Indeed, it is probable 
that, unless some such winnowing process as that proposed by Mr. Bryce 
in the debates on the Eules of Procedure last year * were adopted, 
those Committees might find themseilves overwhelmed by excess of 
work. Not that it is possible to lay down any hard-and-fast line as 
to the nature of the Bills to be so referred or as to the extent to 
whidhi Parliament should be caUed upon to accept the conclusions of 
its delegates. ' On the one hand, no one would wish to deprive the 
House of the right of reviewing such dedsions on any really vital or 
important point; on the other hand, it is clear that if every detail 
submitted to a Standing Committee is to be fought over again on the 
floor of the House, the whole ^stem must break down, for it would 
be most unreasonablb to expect hard-worked men to devote their 
valuable time to the Sisyphean labour of discussing difficult questidns 
which ore destined to be reopened by less competent persons as fast as 
they are settled, f 

* Hr. Brycft’s proposal was that “J^illa,' other than GoTemment Bills, shonld after a 
certain day be set down for sedjpt reading, in an order to ‘be determined by 
the nnmbOT of members' sisnatam subscribed to each.”—Hansard, N.S., vol. 388, 
p.im. 

• t It ought to be ^nerally known that the House of Lords last year in this respect 
set an exceedingly bad example. After the Mortmain Bill, a measure ori^natingin the 
Upper Hoveiev had been very carefully considered by the Standing Committee on Law, 
aqd had b^ aooepted, not without some demur, by the Commons in the shape in 
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It bas often been suggested that the Civil Sjsmce and Army and 
Navy Estimates might, in the first instance, be referred to a carefully 
selected body constituted on the model of the two existing Grand 
Committees, and, to judge by the experience of last Session, it is 
probable that in future, unless some such plan be adopted, at least* 
half the Session will have to be exclusively devoj^ed to this subject. 
I believe not only that the suggestion is a feanble ole, but that in 
no other way can tl^t dose and critical scrutiny of our public accounts 
on which all financial reformers insist be obtained;. will of course 
be objected that the first duty of the House of Commons as the 
guardian of the public purse, is to watch over the national expendi¬ 
ture; and further, that the debates in Supply affords «the le^timate 
and often the only opportunity for the v^tilation of grievances, and 
the discussion of important questions of domestic and foreign policy. 
But all such questions might as well be raised on the Beport of 
Supply, which no one proposes to withdraw from the cognizance of 
the House itself. Moreover, those who the last few days of 

each Session have watched the illy in which millions of public money 
are voted away in an empty and exhausted House, without remon¬ 
strance and without comment, may not be unwilling to exchange this 
time-honoured privilege of the British Parliament for some more 
effective mode of checking and moderating fiscal extravagance. Such, 
however, is the tenacity with which the House of Commons clings to 
what it has always regarded m its most sacred and cherished right, 
that it is not likely to consent to any modification of its present mode 
of voting Supply, until idriven to do so by the sheer necessity of the 
case. 

A minor point, but one not without its importance, is the time 
during which the Committees sit. At present they meet at noon, and 
as by the Standix^ Ord^ they are required to rise .as soon as the 
Speaker takes chair—ni.e., at three o'clock—they have, after 

deducting the time occupied in forming a quorum and a short interval 
for luncheon, not much more than two and a half hours left for actual 
work—a space of time too short to make real and continuous progress 
with the details of a complicated BUI. Perhaps, as the House seldom 
really settles down to its busmess before four or^alf-past four o’clock, 
this limit might be .advantageously extended, though it is doubtful 
whether the House of Commons would agree to an alteration of its 

• 

which it came hack to them, the {louse of Lords took upon itself, a majoritr of 
four in a House of eighteen members, on one of the very last days of the Session, to intro- 
dnoe an amendment ezemptii^ KeUe College, O^qipra, from the operation of the Bill. 
^^8 amendment, desorirad as a “consequentim” amendment, was, at a later hour 
of the same day, brought down to the House of Commons, and slipped through m 
almost empty House without being observed. The transparent excuse that the. 
Standing Committee had ezemptea Victoria University from the Bill, will deceive 
no one who understands the mementary difference between a University and a 
College. 
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rules wliicli would appear to absolve any of its members from the 
duty of attending any part of its sittings. The subject, however, is 
only part of the larger question of the general division and duration 
of Parliamentary times and seasons, which, in view of the change taking 
place in the competition of the House, must before long come up for 
revision. 

Much more''migM.be written on the subject, but 1 hope I have 
said enough to show that it is only by a carefully considered extension 
of the principle, of devolution, at last definitely adopted, that the 
House of Gomnions can be rescued from the chaotic state into which 
it has been gradually drifting. The question is one which more 
immediately concerns those unhappy private members who spend their 
days and nights in struggling to pass their favourite camel through 
the eye of the Parliamehthry needle. But it cannot be without 
interest to any man who does not desire to see “ the first deliberative 
assembly in the worid ” shorn of its legislative functions, and reduced 
to the level of a'school of rhetoric or an academical debating society, 
with no higher function thw that of providing amusement for the 
readers of the morning papers. The time may come when the con¬ 
summation, so much desired by one political party and so much 
dreaded by the other, may restore to the House of Commons tho 
control of its own business by relieving it of half its duties. But 
we are face to face with an immediate and pressing danger, and, in 
the absence of any alternative remedy, I have ventured to put in a 
plea for the only palliative which, up to the present time, has obtained 
even the semblance of success. 


Geoiige Osbobke Morgan. 



THE BISUABOE DYNiieOi 


“ »o OX"* pMHuwto Sp {wlitioi now I' 

V V Sudh—-^soept that “ patticoahi" ja for a word 

too coarse to print—was the eharaoteristio ex<damaiticttx which bnrst from 
the exultant lips of Count Heri^ Bismarck on the death of the 
Emperor Frederic. .The remaiit; was aa significant as it was charac¬ 
teristic. Alike in fomi and in meaning it expressed with fidelity the 
savage oohtenqpt for women wUoh forms one of the darkest shadows 
cast by the reign of Blood ana Xron prer the German race. Twenty 
years ago, after Sadowa, Imt before Sedan, the Great Chancellor, in 
familiar omiverse with Bluntsohli, expounded his theory of sex in 
natiouB. Among races,” he said, ** as among human beings, we 
find the male and ^e female. The Germans have the force and the 


virility of man'*; ^ snbmniiTeneBB and 

the passivil^ of i^mah. In the enthionmnent of Force as the 
supreme and only dMb^lr of human destiny—in the (^pical subordina¬ 
tion of Bi£^t to ]!di|^t which has accompanied the transfonuaticm of 
Germany—^we see the operation of tendencnea whidi are in fierce revolt 


against th^^hitfluence of wmnan in politics. It is of the revision 
to Iwhorliipf of our t^qtas. Said Frince Bismln^ recently: “ At 
bottom yOn w£U always ia fuSb find tihe Germcm such that, were old 
Barbuoasa lp’'eiptArge ,tOrday from his cave, he would doubt that he / 
had slept seven huirihed years.” But if a still earlier progc^pitor were/ 
to return, he m^^iOtev ihink that the race had retxog^ed. Fot 
among the Teutonio tribes ait^the dawn df history, woman heWa 
pebnliar and a revetAd pori^bn. ** She was the connglj^on 
labours and dangers of hir counsel in m/^en wh^^^ 

peril was looked upon by thn trikdw almost tnqnred^ji,^ hi^ 
the ptophetess ol revehled deafNki i she enoonrage^ession their 


vot. LV. 


^ ^/wfue to tile recej 
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fiercest battles; and it was said thati the soldier despairing and 
dying, her whisper would bring back life and oonrage, and ^ten arouse 
him to victory.” They have oha{iged all that long atnoe in the 
!Fatherland, and the key-note, the watchword of ^%r4gvim upon which 
Germany now has entered, is summed up in the exultant and brutal 
phrase wiih. il^ohi^unt Herbert Bismarck, round whose 
the interest W th^great European drama» hailed the oSj^frorance 
into the Bora^ >|Air6inent of widowhood of the daughter i^gland’s 
Queen, the ‘Victoria. 

IJ. 

Count Heillilinrt Bismarck, the pivot of the action of the piece now 
being played out, scene MG|^ scene, by the relentless fates, is the son 
of his father. That is his only distinction, for his father happens to 
be Majcx of the in the new German Empire, and Count Herbert 
is his heir. The desire to secure the succession of the Chancellor¬ 
ship to CSmnt Herbert is the <duc t^the policy of Prince Bismarck, 
without which it appeazU an inea^fecable tangle of bmt^ties, and 
even of banalities. What we are witnessing in Berlin is a deter¬ 
mined attempt on the part of the most powerful statesman of the 
century to fraud a Ministerial dynaciy. Until a few years ago it 
was the pride and the glory of Prince Bismarck to hold his high ofi5.ce 
solely in the interest of the King his master^ He was only the first 
servant the HohenzollemB, and hp unqiaringly condemned all 
theories of Ministerial responsilt^ly which tended to develop a 
Constitutional Migor-domo-ship even more powerful than that which 
existed in the time of the shadowy Carlovingian kings.” But when 
the Empire was established, the Imperial Constitntion, as Prince 
Bismarck himself pointed out in the Beichstag (Mardh 5, 1878), 
altered his status and increased his power. ^ In pl||Be bf the constant 
reference to the King, necessitated by the X^oisiiUL Constitntion, 
decisive power was now vested in one of hil Muiistera. “ In the 
Empire a Minister is to the fore who has the right to command.” 
The extreme age of fhe Emperor William, and the partial abdication of 
the old Kaiser after the attempt of Nobil^g, i mm e n sciy increased the 
power of the Beicmdcanzler. Prom being Grand VuSer cf a hard- 
riding Saltan, he became a veritable Mayor of the Palace. If no 
saying is attributed to him like the famous UEtatf o’est moi ” oi the 
ch m^aoh, it was simply because he had no noed to si^ it. He 

>ted upon it. He made aa^ unmade alliances. He dedared war 
oih the Pope, and lie drew mjf the terms of oapitnlaitioa ly which he 
e peace. At home as abroad Hsmarck decided everything. 
If ^ ' fiix^ matters the old Emperor punctUious 

respect )wn wishes, the Sceeptions but brought into dearer 

reli^ tl} '>UB areas id administration over which Bismarck was 

8nprepi\ "vsnll^rn was allowed to manage the home farm, 
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but BSlsUiizcky the ^Sfttffce. And 

far 'be it .fiofit im ;1acilien- 

noUern dyziee^'W^’tii^ ^ 

■cspaoily df the greit^ of modeln^ 


Aittd the 


/ba(^, lead the^~dijfe(rtecdcB -aire ke^gmning' to kprpe^r 'J'^' 


Pi" ‘iflasiixok^'toot^ flfll^me in Germat^, m 
H e ia <. ..«Mi^) and’ a^ing &et.. *^6 wad bom on the lat ,bf ib^’^1^15, 

sevenly-foarth year. like string 

•chartM^r^ belier^ tlu^ he has*1been privileged tb'kw^ the date 
his death. ISe . will not £e, he is convinced, nntiH 1890. He* will 
not be living beyond 1894. Whatever ridicule may be. thrown upon 
the nOtioa l^t ev^ a Beichskanrier can cast hisltoxoscope with such 
poreoisi<^iu» to fiX' the approximate date of his death in this fariuon, 
the fa(^ is indisputable.that Prixme Bisinarck holds that beli^ ani^^mts 
niMhi Idfe fi>r him is no indefinite vista streilhing out into' the 
distant fhtore. He will have done with It for good. rad Itefore 
the end of 1894. Given these factors—^dvst, Ihe i)osseBsion of 

almost absolute’power, rad secoitSiy, the convicrion that he nanst lay 
it down in fit* yeara at. the ntmoBfrr-it ™» inevihij)!* ^. he ahhnid 
■cast about tor a sueoessor to wham he could hand ovef'the Imperial 
Hajor<dbtob-Bhip which he has spent Ms life in creating.' 

hive years ago the AmericanMinistdr atBerlin notedwi^ su^rise, iahd 
with spme degree of dismay, thatiPrince h^smarokkeemed blind to this 
obvious necessity of his unique praition. “ I think that Bismardh it edu- 
oatug ho Bucotosor. Ho man is readyto take his shoelf He is one of those 
great toees that stunt eVezyriling that grows in their shadow. ^He is 
intcfieraiit of the idea tihat any man should share the credit wj^rhim of 
guidi^ the destinies Germany,, find the; result is that the’officials 
uhdSr him are' tttore apt to be marionettes than persons iudiepindent 
4ketkfiu’* ' The (^tancellor, however, suddenly woke up to the 
.dan^ c^. the ^sit^ which he had m^ted, rad set about de^^dping 
nnhiw/ • 

• M • 

nra too eaiy. In the hive, if. a quera bee dies, 
the' 'i^ustrii^ insects have no difficulty in growing another queen 
fVont but for an nnJEbreseen nig^ssity, wo^d have 

growh^dp^i^ '4x10 .of the- imdistraguished swam of humble wdrkerii. 
'The 'ev%dh||j^j^^ £rom act official has not yet been recced 

to soirace' lags behind tho hastinct cit the bee. 

Prinob Ms sea»to fdr a did'Mot go 

Own/'honitolioi^^ iftiibably hedid not 
‘tS^hiiths^' ^’‘%]^aidh%''t^'a' dynasfy. Afany 
■■■' ■' uhobn- 

^ ’ ....,en "who bare 

'selei^fSSNaL his brir' his 
leifipkinxtf Ckmht 
6 to Ihe recent events 


<|if our mcib 
fwknu^, 

' fenrid^i>ll^ 
elde^t'a^'ai 
Beriberii'to the 
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which have scandalized Europe. * of auccd^ion tiiat 

is beiing waged under '^ ahid le^ ibrins, 

a Bismarckian war for the dl^asty, in 

which Otto the First' will be sncoeedi^Hs son Bismaidb^ the 
Second, . Before Opxmt Serbett was taken np for development he was 
regarded as a ratlmr disreputable i^pree^ntatiye ,of hie famify. In 
his hot - youth he liad got mixed up in' some brofl about a woman 
at Boim, Out. of which he had to slai& his 'way^ with a sword, 
receiving by' lijray <?f memento an *ugly' out across the in the 
duel, wls^ fortunately did not end fataiOiy for'either pai^; He was 
woni^ed in' the thigh in that cavahy fight which the, XolmscJie' 
suggests Was due to the non<^st6nt telegram' that reached 
BSSaihe in roundabout fashion from Sir Bqbert Moxier. He was 
the^serving as a private in the Dragoon Guards, and the wound 
Wu^used ly a shot which struck him in the upper pi^ of the tUgh 
during a cavalry attack at Mars-la«Tonr by the French, who were 
pushing on to Verdun. He had displayed great bravery and had 
I'eceived no fewer than three shots-—one throngh the breast of 
his coat, another^ on his watchthe third was that in his thigh: the 
wound was painful but not dangerous^ After tHe war he did nothing 
to distinguish himself until he figured in a great scandij^ which 
serves still further to accentuate his view of woman'.' 'W^oman, 
ix^ the eyes of the*^barbaiian, is a qpmbination of a miloh cow add 
a household drudge. Low though this ideal may be, it is higher 
than that which exists where she is regarded as the mei^ velucle for 
the passion of the adulterer. 

After this e^pade, Count Herbert was set to work, as^d in a 
year or two he developed considerable aptitude.for ofSbial diities. 
He ti^velled a good deal, went to Strasburg, to ' Buib, ,and to 
Vienna, was talked of in 1883 as a possible Minuter at Wa^inj^n, 
bnt^ did not leave Europe. His father put, him into the Foreign 
Office, and, after appointing him Second Dire^r of Foreign Aihdrs, 
made him Minister the Hague. His most! hotsibla jesploit was 
hiB^ mission to England in the dosing years Mr. Glad^ne’s 
Ministiy of ISSOc^^ljLwhen he succeed^ in nadttdng liOid (Granville 
to give ap bU' dain^ Korth-Western New Guinea, to rep^llze the 
Hght of Gei^an)^ to estahHdi her authority, over oertarm j^nps of 
isWda in the, fiduth Ssas, imd to settle the disputes , pn the'West 
Coast i^ A^idii. Shd^ aftd' that, he blossomed forth''im^/fiie full 
digto^.'pf. His — 

tt^HBolely de]^ed‘|i^ tha^^^miaey of his rdafio^^l 
KT c^ the anA his heir, ho -ox£e''i(» 

-’■•ilil"Jii"^y cohnte^ b^W"' 

Bmh was the .' 
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reign whioh is now bAvinif so trouble^, ai)4 »ta^wo^^,» so<nuel in the 
proscription of his friwidi, an$ |^,Word or 

deed supported tiho third iFrederic against tho sopsa^ J^sttisWP)k> 


When tlie aid Kaiser died, there was for a moment a jpe^^of 
pidnfml sn^nse and indecision in the mind of the Mayor of t^e Palaoe. 
What should be done ? How long would the Emperor Erederb lire ? 
Was there any need for there being any Emperor Frederio at all ? 
From the point of view of the Bismarck dynasty it certainly seemed 
desirable ^at the snocession should pass direct from the grandfiither 
to the grandson. For the young men wu reared in the Bismarckdan 
tradition. He was a product of Blood and Iron. Witibt him* unless 
he is foully belied, the omnipotent Beidiskanzler had made sdndry 
important and binding agreements, on the principle pf do nt dea. His 
fa^er, Hcm the other hand, was not a Bismarckian. He moved in the 
midst of the Prussian Junkers like a cultured Athenian amidst the 
warlike Spartans. He represented civilization, culture, peace. ^AboV^e all, 
he represented the hateful principle of the right of woman to the recog¬ 
nition of her faculties regardless of her sex, and he paid to the genius 
of his wife the homage to whidi she was entitled as an iutelloctnal 
force, without stinting the measure of his doTotiou becaiuse she was 
only a woman.” Of all subjects of the old Kaiser, the Crown IMnoe 
and Grovm Princess probably regarded the coarse brutality of Count 
Herbert with most aversion. It is easy to imagine the pressure of 
the temptation suggeibd by the cancer which was eating into the 
threat of the invalid at San Bemo. 

If the Crown Induce never came to the throne Prince BismaroVs 
great danger would be averted, and if, at the some time that this peril 
disappeared, the Chancellor were to rivet his daimB upon the young 
Emperotr, Iiqt placing him at once upon throne with<»it waiting 
for his filler’s decease, a doable advantage would bo secured. 
Opponents maddened by hatred accuse Pr&ice Bismarck of meditating 
the doong^to death of the Emperor Frederic in order to gun his end. 
They <aesi|^^^ that when the Imperial ChanoeUdr brought Frederic 
ni. firoip Bemo to Berlin, in the depth of winter, he calculated 

that) of accidents might during journey accelerate the 

progress ojt tli^ diteaie. For what-—it is asked by those who think 
the Chwcell^ capaW any crime which forwards his dsuse—^what 
othqr ooQoeivfdi^e motive pould Prince Bisuoycfck have had in declaring 
that h^ e(^d noli anfWer Hot the consequences |E unfortunate 
Emperor not b^pfs lha in the depl^ of » winter ? 

Of two ^things, ime^peifiher tine Emperar would hah^k^^ to risk 
the'journey, |a^w4i^ ooao*i^e Vm^* mightJhave pSoclaimed a 
or he fvoul^ at any ridtjv^3^jt.ber^rlin, in which case 
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he die m rovie. Either would heW euited the 

Ghmodlor. As we know* neatber ' Hie Emperor 

stood the jcmmej better thaae waS ' ca^M^te^^ Bnqee Bismiurck,. 
' after seeing him, went so far aus to dedaite;thti$ '^fl^ nerer had been 
any .necessity 'for the journey nortikwards. Bo et^, is it for stateimen. 

■ to persi|ade themselves afi?er the eve(|t, when the^ schemes miscarry,, 
that'they have been entirely misunderstood. 

The Bnpposiih>n is too monstrons to be credited^ by any bat those 
' who are smarting under the sting of the Bismarckian la^V His criticB 
forget that mtuh allowance most bo made' for Prince Hsmardk in the 
critical moments of the Emperor Frederic’s acpession. He was in Ihe 
position'of an hkiglish Prime Minister who is suddenly confrOQted yrith 
a newly elected House of Commons vehemently hostile to his Bwonrite 
poli(^, with this difference, that an English Prime Minister can always 
dissi^ve Parliament, or, if that should be impossible, Jaiows precisely the 
utmost limit of its existence. Prince Bismarpk could do neither^,' The 
Emperor Frederic was on the throne, and no one could Bay how 
long he might remain there. Even now, when all is ovot, there 
is .no saying how much longer his d^th might hove been aS^rted 
but for the aeddent by which the throat of the Imperial pattont 
was , tom open by the Geiman operator, whose cannula Was the- 
most efficient ally of the cancer. Bad as it waS for Prince ^smkeok 
to have Frederic npon the throne under any circumstances, the hctual 
. circnmstanceB accentuated every objectionable element in the ease. If 
the Emperor had been hale and well he would at least have been con- 
stantly exposed to the influence of his mighty Minister, who could be 
relied upon to spare no effort to bring the ntandlt possible pressure of 
outside events and the business of State to bear npon the new Spvereign. 
Bat mth an Emperor whose only throne was his deathhei^ and who 
of neceiffiity spent most of his time in the company of his EngUsh wife 
and his English physician, what could be done ? . The influence of the 
Emjtress Victoria he had ^ways reckoned Upon 'iss hostile to all Ins 
peoulmr ideas. That influence was now paramount, and none cCuld 
say how long it might Iasi That a woman, and that wman an 
EnglidiWoman, and that Englishwmnan a Liberal saturate^ wjth./pK>- 
gressive ideas, shoul^^practically have the Emperor of Germany in her 
hand, and shooild control the master of the master of Cers^^r^ was 
enough to give Prince Bjsmardk the nightmare. Yet, aftcr'aH^ .what 
could he do ? • His own d^ruai^ was not suffimently consoH^^^' for 
Mm to i^ture up6x|. the arintsuiy deposition of ' And 

yet^ assun^Hhi^ii^n-of 

this he 

sump^e^^^^Sfisact, bnsihiMsl wi^ w 

iVede!ne;|^S^* reffii^ ^ dfeiil t;wMi any <nte 

himself. If the ^erefdto, the oiie''dn^anSf the old 
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0£iaaoell<»r*s Ule wodLd jbiik oondd n^rer be 

the 

ThiftiWas.^ t^e 

Oba&beiWe;3xdsd^\ '.He^ that SVederib IH. i*ptUd;.l^Te.< JKone of 
bis ton Betbfe^.. Me, began to itu^iect, or rather his snspicumailbegaa 
to deepen into oonii^otaon, that/^ the Emperor lived he m^fht ;6fl^ 
dispense with th6 s^cvioes of Prince Bismarck himself. tme 

that. the Manifesto addressed to the German people the> .iDie^ 
Empei^^ had expressed, in the highest. terms, his confidence in . ^ 
Ohaxiceellor; bnt no one knew better than Prince Bismarck that the 
prin<n]^es U|>on which the Emperor Frederic wonld insist on govmnmg 
wc^d sooner or lator compel thein to part company. For Frederic, 
altlooQ^ one of the most amiable and least self>seeking of men, wat 
stiU a Hohemsollem bom and bred, capible of decisive resolution, .and 
never unmindful either of his responsibilitieB or.^his prerogatives. 
Sooner or later, then, it was certain, if the Emperor lived, Prince 
Bismarck wonld have to go, wd the probability was that it would be 


sooner rather than later. Thus it came to pass that, in the Ghancef- 
lor’s mind, there must have been constantly present, however much 
he repressed it, a haunting temptation to wirii that the Empermr 
might not recover—nay, even that he might die before the inevitable 
crisis arrived. From Prince Bismarck’s point of view this temptation 
must have seemed so irresistible that it is not surprising that some 
believe ^t he succumbed; for the safety and the peikse of Germany. 
seemed to him, and not to him only, to depend upon his maintenance 
in office. A Liberal Emperor would imperil the edifice which he and 
the old Emperor had laboriously built up through Sturm wnd Bvmg 
with Mood and iron. And here was this ideologue of a Kaiser, with 
one foot in' the grave, and his will practically controlled by bis 
Englirii : wife, presuming to dream of overthrowing the Bismarck 
dyimsty . and launching upon all kinds of risky experiments. *^0 
•Gohld be surprised if he had wished that the cancer would make 


sucfii . evil thoughts may have brooded in the obscure recesses of 
^ mind is certain. Prince Bismarck is a man whose 

mind, .a^iadl'tibat is therein, is continually prelfected like the picture 
paip^d j^^Ski^de of a magic-lantern on an immense expanse of 

all over Germany. As a combination of the 
magic-lantern enables the operaior to' hprrify a 
mowd presentatibn on the* outsteetched 

sheet , writhing and.v wriggling in' every drop of 

drinlrihg and officud; Bcess oifOemmy help ns 

to atki^jimcleaa thmgaf^i^dnt*’j^ or are 

Buppci^«a^|^k|il»jl^)b^i^;.|9gkins^f MmeBieo^ The 

iwptilie'l^i'^'^ ChttoneHiQ^ nmg^ Buccessive 

phases of ^ ^pght smp ^ exaggerated by the 
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len^ These papers daiing the whole oi^ Emperor. Frederic s reign 

mad^ no secret of. their 

filled with the most maUgnant skiideiii 'iK^nred 

Neither the Emperor nor the Empress w»b Ipired.. It wss itopossible 

not to feel that these mnlriforin acriblders h^ered tiiat sorte of tiaose 

at head>quarters would gladly have eiisiiiedited the^EmpmrOT*s en^^ The 

Hon. A. An Sargent, who. was driven fix>m his at the American 

legation at Berlin by similar tactics on the part of the Press Bnrean, 

tiins describes the experience to which the dying Eihperor was 

snlqected;— 

Bismarck looks on any opposition as enmity, and, althou^ I simply 
ob^ed my inStrnotions, a fresh attack was made upon me by the Organs ^the 
Geman Government. The howl was kept up, and my porition was''made 
about as terrible as it is possible to make a man’s position. In Germany 
eveiything depends on official smiles. When the papers in the.pay of the 
.Government, as those papers practically are, abuse a foreign Minister, .who 
is entitled to the hospitality of the Government, any attack is like the blow of 
a policeman’s dub.” 


These blows o£ a policeman’s club ” rained thick and fast without 
intermission upon the Emperor Frederic and his wife ddring the whole 
of his brief and tronbled reign. 

It was a hoiriblo spectacle, relieved only by the lofty courage «and 
heroic fortitude of the Imperial sufferer, and the patient endurance 
. and ever-augmenting tenderness of his noble consort. He, fortunately, 
was unconscious of much of the storm of calumny and of insnlt. which 
fell with all its force upon the Empress. But they were not sprung 
from 'a breed which cowers before opposition and shrinks from duty 
b^ause of danger. Not even the exhausting ordeal of the ‘ chamber 
of death cOnld blind them to the fact that they owed it* to their 
country that thp reign of Frederic III. should be distinguished by at 


least one signal and unmistakable indication of the Liberal and pro- 
gr^^ve policy on which the Emperor had set his heart from his youth 
up. An opportunity soon presented itself. Herr von Futtkammw, 
j^nister of the Interior, had for years used ril the authority of ;the 


Sti^ in^rder to convert the administration* into an eleotiofiee^g 
agency fi>r Prince Bismarck. Pnttkammmr represented the eptruptibh 
and the coerdon by wMch the Civil Service had been oonveetofljaiito 
the. .mere tool of the Chancellor. Puttkommer may be sald>«'^^^we 
1 x 9 ?n>w a tnetapjhor from the. slang of Enjglish epfruptiq^, to. 
Binnarch^s ^an, in Moon. Be managed the eleotionSy'lfpVNi^the 
empl^^ of tfm Std», and.igj^eraUy did evezytilung 
who f*. declk^ .Constitutional methods ' ^7 

reS6rvei^x4gi^i^it ntterly;|ipii(9i||^; It was resolved 
mmft =1^ ' 

Tim"' C^p|^llor^pn4/ti^^ in. a d 

PVittbammer. would oBitWSl'^iong^v^ ;be popular/; then, 
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endeavour to { 
conspicoondy 
such a «oaiie!>^ 
to wMoh no-ai 
last-?'’'H'-iteSi 

woald|^ wiser tp tloow Putfckammer overboard. If, on tiib oHHtiii^haM, 
Fxed^e were lo m a few weeks or even days, no be^edi:. wbmd 
arise ifo ^tibe Bismarck dynasty from such an act of subserviil^ey^^^t 
was a.n6W '«aq)eriepce for Bismarck to have to reckon with spme'i^e 
else who had a right to think for Germany besides himself;^' As a 
diphnnaljst said, who had studied him for many years at close qna]^ii»; 

. ‘^.^e m^n difficulty with Bismarck is that he is trying to do the 
thinking ffir all Germany. 'He considers that his brain is equivalent 
to the brbin of the entire German people, and, feeling this way, he gt^ts 
very ang^ at anybody who opposes him.” Anger m a poor counsellor, 
and Prince Bismarck showed^ unmistakable traces of being in sore 
'straits. He lost his nerve, and the keen decisiveness of judgment 
which formerly distinguished him seemed to have disappeared. It 
will probably surprise the German public to know jshat so much was 
Prince Bismafek at a loss what to do that the day before the Emperor 
signed the decree of dismissal the Chancellor advised him to do it, 
and the day after it appeared he went back on his advice and declared 
that the Emperor had gone too far. If any one in high places 
ventures to deny this, there is a simple test of the accuracy oft 
this statement. The Emperor Frederic kept, his dihry down to within 
a few days of his death. In the diary he noted down all the more 
important events of his life. If the entries are examined before and 
after the dismissal of Puttkammer, they will famish ample cimfirma- 
tioa of what is here stated as to Prince BismareVs vacillati(»i«aQd inde- 


jain the kx^s of his retptnf^^'hy hihtself 

-uiKiii Cano^hetf b^ 

oiswer. be given—How long wot^' the B^|iferor 
veretolive for months, or even y6ara, then it 


mmon.' 


Another suljeot on which Prince Bismarck could not mi^ uri^s 
nund^ wim< whether oiwiot the necessity of preserving his owi^pbimon 
jtisti£ied;‘hie declaring a Begency. In the Emperor's palaace, the con- 
ti^^|eh|^<tlt^fhey might at any moment be confronted with what would 
bAVB be^ practically a decree of deposition,, never out of sight, 
It v^:tbacwii that the Frimses were quite readyto do whatever Prince 
Bismtae^vdshed. * 'The minor German Sovereigns act more or less im- 
plieMyt^. (^^S^ thdir Prime Mudsters, and these Ministers all 

marQlf^a^ ^e wold of' command from the Chancellor.- At uiy mbment, 
theri^<u^;‘'l£ Prince Bismarck to have the Empieror declared 

incapah^ 4rauj|^Bcti^ the business pf' State, a Regency might le 
estab^flh^ ' his path was thb dangm that Sir Moreil 

hOfe uati^the mbapaeity of hisy^(£ieilf, and also 
th« probacility, hoto a certaonty afwtibp horrible acci- 

dent-c^-rth&'OaDidula,‘tlb^ -EitiperOr'WOtild dig^oo so^-to make it 
worth whilb to of the Regency. 
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So, after maoh dabit»iti6n, <>cbiudo^|!‘ tjie sus- 

peiute' m Palaoei PSriiM^ for 

Defltii, wbick did not terry,'••: 

The only other inddent to 

here, as illnstratihgtke me^odBo^t^e .BiemKrf^^jrnBsi^jiiej^ 
toiyveto which'was p^ac^ upon the merziiige of thi&Pri^«3^'|^id(trKi 
to Prin^ . Alexander of l^ttenheipj^ Accdrding. tb the pCfuli^ ^Hef, 
the int^lraict oh the ntamage was due to Prince: BlsmaaM^*#;3^nct^ 
to giTi^^nny occasion of offence to Bnssia. When the pririfojMdiory 
of th^^ree months’ reign comes to be written, it. will, no dapbt} he 
as often happens in such cases, the ostensibie reucn was 
qcdte difihrent from the real motive* In public official dcinnni^s 
Ptin^ Bismarck talked s^ut reasons of State, the danger of^dcding 
Bhs^, and so forth. In private he held veiy different ;|angt^ < 

real reason why the Battenberg marriage was forbid^h' Whs bpfllnise . 
the young Crown Prince had sripnlatj^ as one of the artiole9.3hE<'^e 
agreement by which he bound himself to support Prince Bismarck/ 
that Prince Bismarck dionld, on his part, prevent the marriage of his 
sister tb Prince Alexander. The origin of this brothei^s , interdict 
on his sister’s marriage is said to have been purely personal. 
Prince Bismarck stuck to his bargain and forbade the banns. But 
so strictly conditional was everything upon the health of the Emperor, 
that it was understood that no difficulty would be made beyond a formal 
protest if the Emperor lived till the smomer, and a pri^te msirriage 
were celebrated at Homburg. 

Snoli at least was the belief of those most concerned, but so 
inveterate is the su^idon inspired by Prince Bismarck, that it was 
even thought that he suggested the private marriage in. to 
provide himself with a pretext for declaring a Begency! « 


-The end came at last to the sufferings of the Emperor , Er^di^o. 
After a^reign of ninety days the great obstacle, long atid so 
dreaded by the Chancellor to the realusat|o|bof his pri^wts, waa 
, Dearil secured him the victory, and whm the grave olos^ jojii^.i^e 
coffin , of-Prederic III. the way seemed^dear ftn* the attiiinmd^|^/;l^e 
Busmarddan dream. No more tdk now cf a Prince ** 

Rational.” Noimore |)«tricoat; inflnen jm Grerman ppiftfcait^ll^. of 
tbe iltogitu^ Teuton was heoc^l^^lbave 

mt ea^ludyfity^ maachltoC The Pates and-.DaB^Jp^^l^ght 

agm^''tiie inftuencijaT^'^e'Liberal rdgn.. 

ment 'befc^.'^tyhad' been_w;e]l'-'b4i^^^iP/p!^'^^® 

'his. 

, Itfa^^lnity iiWt*a'BipM^dpiaa.'vto 

that was not' toougfi^''^ti 0 L 4 dasole.^^m'^fo^ the late 


r^. of 
have 
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131x1^4 43«nnaa marriage and residenoe, 

and the mother of another, she had never^^^Miatt^^ 

. d|^r|Eh'^iA|& diaetionate devotion the memories of the land 
sal^'i^t^ clanking in the street and where there are Other ' 

life than that of being a Prussian Grenadier. With allher 
.hic^httn^ aspirations she had keenly shared 

gl p ife-^'L 'h is a»tipathiefl . She had encouraged him to cont^plate the 
ehu^Oi^riitiannf the Imperial throne from the ever-increasing shadow 
. Bisi^rckian M^ nrudgmo. Upon her therefore, widowed and 

jhli the first vengean^^Kf the offended,C!haiicellor< To one who 
had-.^r, 'a twelvemonth nn^d her husband at every stop*'in the 
loB^ Stage that led to the grave, nothing could be mo® tor¬ 
menting than the accusation that, at some point or another in the 
treatmj 9 nt of the patient, mistakes had been made but for wbich 
•his .life might have be^ spared. Hwrdly had the obsequies 
ended when there waS launched from the iWssian State Printing 
Pr®s the- pamphlet of the German doctor^ asserting, with brutal 
emphasis, that the Emperor had been subjected'to.ts xaistiaken treat* 
ment, which had rendered his recovery impossible. All the blows 
aime^' ^ Sir Morell Mackenzie fell upon the widowed Empress, who had 
suppicntsd the authority of the English doctor, and who knew that, her 
husband liad .'traBted him and been grateful for bis skill and att^dsnce 
to the very last. > Sir Morell Mackenzie replied. BKs pamphlet on 
** Prederick the Noble ” was promptly interdicted in Germany, while 
the secktsations of his rivals were circulated everywhMre. jg 

> ^M^antvhile at BerBn the position of the Empress was so nnple«»nt 
it began to be rnmonred that she was finally under 
. ‘SHm' envealinied attacks of the reactionary Press never ceased. 
V positi&n ongh^ to have i* commanded nmversal sympathy, 

' isdsted, denounced, and slighted. Seldon has the 
be^ more ruthlessly enforced. ’The Empress 
belonging to her husband to the security 
of a Ik^ '^miciliary visits for ihe seizrure of papers are not 

ordmary h^oidsnts'bf existence, p^e'was coanxielled lui^r threats of 
pecti&iki^ hand them ovw %« ;the German Government. 

’ Waiiaiiiithe Secoiid---eheadrf|ffig^fndeneig^ 

maix,'’'i4w^'tini£^^tihe'idBi^C Bif0narckian^'^rinmph---Hshowed 

Hiiffiislf.no i&apfi^^j^ipil .cif his 'inasfier. •. In his^^jlMy youth, while still 
living under parssital roirf, and affectionate boy. 
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1# wftd not until he ^nt to Btpdy at ' ^ean. old, 

that the ostrangei^iait ,beg^ Which 

<^^ni of the garrison’ at. Bbnn flattoi^^ Ibdt 

yonhg head with dreams |iile^^g^he rd/e of’a^SMixad 
Great, and inculcated a spirit of self^regarding .ambituns; ehd^cf 
which has not- yet been seen. When Hs painnts 'endeatbured to 
check the wearkibg of this moral poison, his conumdes mieonii^ed lum 
to defy their warnings. He drew his allowance &om his gr^dfather, 
not from, his father; and the approval of Bismarok was m^vto him^ 
than the love and esteem of his mother. The result was- tlu^ 'before 
he left Bonn'he began to regard himself os a personage in the Stated 
He" had his. friends, his party, and—^in the army—^his imt, • whose 
motion he pushed, and who in turn were devoted to his interests, ^ '^e 
Emperor Frederic never, in the days when he was Crown Prince, riiade 
an attempt to push his own personal ambitions', either ii^the 'omy-tv 
in the State.' He was no self-seeker, doable measure of this evil 
spirit seemed to have descended upon his son. Eager fw Hs . OWri 
advancement, gradging the recognition of others’ services, the young 
Prince, an apt pupil of a cynical master, found no difficulty, mor^ 
or sentimental, in treating his mother in a fashion afterHerberii 
Bismarck’s own heart. So little did he care for the feelings of 
others that he treated the Prince of Wales with such discourtesy as 
to render it difficult for his Boyal Highness agffin to meet Ms nephew 
•—a fact of whidi the public was made aware'when the Prince and 
the Kaiser both visited the Emperor of Austria, but carefully ayoided 
meeting eadi other in the capital of their host. Count Hubert, 
ont-Heroding Herod in the brusque brutality of his manner, j^rced 
the Prince to take the extreme stop of breaking ofi‘ all relatioiis with 
those who received the Count as a friend. The boycott is said to" be 
complete. 




V. 


> ; When the personal and social relations between- the Ibiglish 
German Courts were in this exceedingly nnpleasitit position, a m^ 
waS'Suddenly sprung under the feet of the dominant party hy it^ 
publitistion in the Ikv^lm Rundst^um of extracts from the ^ 

1^ -th^ Empeqnr .Fredm during the war. ,.The 
is veiy . rimple.^ Dr. Geffoken, who had for thirty years, 
life ebu^emw of the late Empm?or, had been invited in 

'll -al*- _a aT _a-.' 


aftekt^^D&uy to the. Crown Pribo^;' 
of 700'pagei4'»B; 

this he.'hpidr 





import^ 


wnttOA p^s,'..Vv.r-....*r,a.,...... 

oBj^part concmmted4tedf muitaTy 
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matters. ,Alt«r the cteeth of the Bmperee JVed^p he resolved, in 
August 1888t<t0{mhlhdb^. his efl»aefr{^ and ao he 

handed ihe maBesciipt to the editor <A the In aoting thus, 

his aim was'h^ no means a political, but an historical #nd lin^ par¬ 
ticular he> wished to point out, in oontradistinotion to tlm widei8|Hread 
opinicm that Kaiser Frederic was merely a noble idealogist, the ^totk of 
his political importance, and the circumstance that he was a primal^ 
fiwCe (trsifesds in the work of founding the German Empire. The 
purpose WM praiseworthy, and the means were simple and apparently 
unchjectiiQnable. The extracts ^m the Diaiy appeared in the Deviache 
BmiMiau in September. The moment it appeared a strange commo* 
tkm was visible in the Bismarckian cirole. The Deutaohe MtmdacJuitt 
was summarily suppressed, and all the machinery of the criminal law 
was het in motion in order to ascertain who was responsible for the pub¬ 
lication of tlie Diary. Frinoe Bismarck, in a Report drawn up by 
command of the Emperor, demanded permission to prosecute the pul^ 
Ushers on a criminal charge of high treason. Of all the State papers 
to” which the Chancellor has put his hand this Representation ” is 
probably the most extraordinary and the most scandalous. Beading 
it to-day, in the light of the admimions made by the IhibUo Prosecutor 
in the- indictment of Dr. Geffoken, it is difficult to say whether 
we are more amazed by the colossal effrontery of its author or dis¬ 
gusted 1^ its manifest bad faith. Considering that the Acte d^Aecttaa- 
tion began by establishing in the most formal fa4k>n the genuine^ 
nMS of the Diary, it is somewhat of a shock to read the opening 
sentmiSit of Prince Bismarck’s Representation —** 1 consider the 
Diary in its present form not to be genuine ’'•—and to follow him 
to the dose, where, after an extraordinary specimen of historical 
oriridsm, he condndes by asserting that the Diary is ^'spurbus, 
and that the pubUdation is a forgery,” primarily “ directed against the 


Emperor Frederic ”! “ The memory of tlie Emperor Frederic,” says 

the Chancellor, forms a'vduable possession of the peq>le and of the 
dynasty ” and it should, therefore, be preserved from the disfiguring 
ti^endeo of this ealumniaring pamphlet. Therefore, by way of vindi- 
oarix^ the Emperor’s memory, the Chancellor sets forth a aeries of 
statemeoits which may be summarized as follows^— 


9, That rais distrust was due (e) to the indiscreet rev^tions which the 
CrQwn,Priuce mighb make to tihe English Court, ** which was full of French 
ayin^th|M ” (!) *, and (&) to the violent means and ambitious derigns recom¬ 
mended wine Caccarn fnnoe ty poUtical odunseUors of doubtful ability. 

8. Thah’'the Qroi^ Frimoe, writing at the time and on the spot, made a 
multliaribiQf mistakes as to time and fact. [ • 

4. Okpwn Prince (whose au^ordhip of the ImW is now admitted) 

entertoine^ iSoaBsA treachery tp his allies y eqnallywu^Inptible from the 
standto^t of bondhrable feemig and ftom tnat^jsBucy.” 

6. nmt the (hrOwik Prinoe nurniiiiiilwrl liiiwfftilfilli advisere clumiy, dis* 


a 
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faoDouralile, and uicapable« and that, in ahwt, Ma !Qiaperoir l|)raderiQ was 

vety xaneh of a fool, if not also soioothin^ a kwvfO*. < , . ‘ 

The prosecution wastlierefore (srdwed^ aodi ilkafoqoiBiloiStA'^^ 
of the German law E»t on foot to nnearth and to pnniih t}x»*p«1i^foer 
of this ** calumniation of the deceased Prince.” i ' 

The cause of Prince Bismarck’s wrath fo not for to seek. ^ fndigxtt^ 
tion at the alleged libel upon the deceased Prince was ih^ very last 
morive that really prompted the pnblicaticm of this disfngentious 
and thjnly veiled oynicism. INTot because the Diary diseredited 
Frederio in., but bemuse its publication had inflicted a fotal blow 
upon the legend of Bismarckian infallibility, on which the OhancellQa* 
was attemptixi^ to found the Bismarckian dynasty, Dr. Q^sken 
was prosecuted. Dndoubtedly the Diary struck the Chancellor 
in a sore place. When a statesman seeks to found a* dynasty 
^ the prestige of his prescience and courageous imtiorive^ an 
historical document o^ the first authority which discredits both 'is as 
damaging as the unexpected discovery of proofo of illegitimaoy would 
be'to the pretensions of a Bourbon or a Hapsbnrg. The Dlaiy shook 
the very foundations on which alone the Chancellor hoped to secure 
the suecesrion to his son, by proving, by the indisputable testamony of 
the late Emperor, i^efuUy committed to paper day by day as the 
ovents occurred, that in the great crisis of German history it was the 
Constitulional Prince rather than the arbitrary and absolute Chano^or 
who divined mo4lolearly the opportunities of the situation, and con¬ 
tributed the driving force that secured the achievement of Garmsen 
unity. It was not the old men, bat the young Prince, who iad the 
most ardent foith in the future and the most pasrionAte enifotisiasm 
for the realization of the long-deferred hopes of our fore&thers and 
the dreams of German poets.” As for the old Kaiser WUHam, his 
attitade is best described in his own words: Mf son is devoted to 
the new state of thirds with his whole soul, wldle I do not oare*^a 
rtraw about it, and hold only to Prussia. I say that he and his eoo- 
S^ceescns will be called to make the Empire now established a reality.” 
That might have been tolerated, but when Prince Bismarck is intros,' 
duced, Sven so late as November 14, 1870, shrugging his riiAwld i Wcrf 
ovetr the idea of a German Empire, and asking whether the QrosrnL 
Prinoe would wish to ‘threaten the Soutii Germans into the 
fold, |jt*Wassior6 than Bismarckian flesh ahd blood could bear tblp^ 
the lollo^virig reply of the Prince: Ja wohl; there wofold beit no 
dataller in doing that; let tu act*finnly and impmioltsly^^hddyew 
riffM in,amrtia^ tkai you Mve not yef <my 

^ Cimvenation, which closes with ap »qite b yi fa 
^wmid^iistorio opportunity was 

Vto tift eictoeme violence with wfidtc the^rcse- 


the 

Bissufi^ 
cution was 
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nere was tiid toA of y%. He Imd 

beeA lihe meaoS) f»- tife i^’ beMlD^ 

semces <£* tbe O h an oti i lctti, M soqu a* il 'M. Br. 

^ vmiuoimiiiQitttd tiie Biaay to^Jlw iMrfln|a|| *jfe t ^fas 
arrest^ ana flnng into priton/aa if he had tieen an 
Baihtfaa4efniecl» end the anfortanate professot^ was elnioat d^ja^ttK 
death in the Moabit prison. His treatment affords a gxim HhuttHlithni 
at th* fact that the methods of this newest dynasty of Ihis nin^bteafifchk" 
oentqxy in dealing with those gnilty ,of Utie^ajestS are sabstantiaily 
identical ,itith those by whidi, in toe firft century of our era, the 
Boman tjrrants tenradaed toe world. 

H Xlr<* GaSbken had died in gad., Prince Bismarto would probably 
haye ooziBded himself by refleotang that toe devil had got hk due. 
Totf in toe inexhaustiUe repertory of casual gossip, second-hand 
oalnmny, and carefully stored up dmiumj^ions the professional 
diktoea of the Press Bureau, which slumber in toe arahives of the 
GhanoeUerie of Bspioni^ at Berlin, it was recorded that ** onoe, about 
ten years ago, at a sodal gatoering, he delivered himself in the most 
exceed manner as to the merits of Prince Bismarck, saying that ho 
had not one single noble trait in bis diaraoter, and was without a 
trace of kindliness or pity.” After tois, why go further ? 

To death Dr. GefEbken was very nearly condemned, not jndiciBlly, 
but by the ubitrary decree of the Chancellor whom hd* had dared to 
orittOka. The sufferings of his long imprisonment,flfor which there* 
was no warrant save Prince Bismarck’s will, left him so weak tof * 
when kf last he was released by order of the Oourt which exer- 
ciaed Jtoisdiction in his case, he could hardly hol^ a pen. * The 
close confinement, toe wearying anxiety, the secdusion fioan aU 
hie friends; the expectation of toe severest penalty which arbitraxy 
power could inflict, so broke down the constitution .of the prisoner 
thht et Obristmas toe medical officer of the gaol expected tha t he 
wOfold die on his hands. A severe attack of diarrhoea reduced him 
to eucht a state of exhaustion that they watched through the night of 
tl^^dted-<28rd of December, not expecting that he would ever see the 
lij^ of xnotoer day. 

^M^ktoirhUe, when toe unlucky professor was being brought to the 
doo^Uf doy to in toe prison, toe Chancellor’s police were ransackiog his 

in toe vain hope of finding anything that would 
land f^CtfiOiaabift pretext to the (niminal chazi^e prefisrred against him. 
One oijton prbrih^(ea oS Qerman cltosenship k that at any moment toi' 
autont^^lkt ote peruse all the private correspondence of a lifetone by 
toe ptooess aoonatog you, with or witlmut evidence, of any 
unag|[Miif^nifenfie,' and then enter your premuM^'ehd impound 

ib*k evident, hat stojf^tokoh to do in 
toe lights of *toe 'against the 

Administration oan be |%id k, however, an 
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obvioas conveiueiice in such a system te Iiii^|tusitoni of 
Wilhelmstrotee, who bave no doubt itnmoiuMly swell^ tlioir Teoovds 
of the sayings and doings of the politifisl opponents of the OhanocMor 
by the simple process oi making copions excerpts frOtn the |MeiTate 
letters of Dr. Geflfcken’s friends. 

But nothing brought "to light by licence of JStar Chamber 
Inqahition fnmislied any evidence justifying Dr. Geffoken’s oonviotion. 
'fhe Supreme Court of Ae Umpire, before whom the Ade ^Amisaiion 
uss laid, dismissed the case without even calling npon Dr. Gefioken ' 
to be heard in court. Th^Court, of which Dr. Simsqn is President, 
declared that, though the Diary ought ndt to have been published, 
there was nothing to show that Dr. Geffoken was consrions of the 
nature of the offence which he committed in giving it to the world. 
It therefore ordered the prosecution to be stoj^ied, and th^ prisoner 
set at liberty. ^ 

* Dr. Geffcben was kept in ignorance for the most part of how his 
case was going. Most of the documents of his process were 
kept secret hrom him. On the 4th of January he was forbidden to 
correspond freely with his counsel, and on the morning of the Sth the 
inspec^r of the prison suddenly entered his cell and told him that he 
was free. Then prison officials rushed in, hastily packed up his 
clothes, and half an hour later he was being driven to the railway 
station. It wsSs not until four days afterwards that he received the 
decree of the Supreme Court which ordered his immediate release. 
He reached Hamburg extremely weak, and in no condition to under¬ 
take the jonmey to the Biviera which was imperatively ordered Scathe 
restoration of his health. He was overwhelmed with letters, tel^rams, 
congratulations, and demands for interviews, experiences, articles, photo¬ 
graphs, and pamphlets. Bnt nntil hishealth is re-established Dr.Geffisken 
has determined to remain a stranger to the warfare that rages around 
him in the Press. He has not written or inspired a single line. Btt 
as a parting blow, he was, after his return, summoned before the 
authorities, and cross-examined, in order to show cause why he should 
not be shut up as a lunatic in an asylum. 

Prince Bismarck had lost his prey. But the public had not 
fathomed the resources at the disposal of a ruthless Chancellor, fitrioua 
at the thwarting of his will. The old German reverence for juffikd^l 
forma, the high ideal of the supremacy of law and the integrify iff 
judicial office which jostled the proud boast, “ There are at 

BerUii ”—-AUd* it would seem at Deipsio—did not deter 
TDOUok fifom appealing from the Supreme Court of the to 

pnbUo 'ophuoii, the publication of an nr jpart^ statement case 
Against G^spn, supported by more or less garbled ai^^id^^ect 
versiima ofcorrespondence seized in Dr. GefR^en’a hduse. 
Tliis tectraordmy s^mfprebedented step was taken, tkb'Ohan- 
(cllor, in the interest ^EfS^M^rsty’s administxation eff justice, and in 
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or^erto ikfifoijd 
*‘,thn9. li>i)5hB|p^>'^ 
just maimer/’ axid ‘*'to c^Ue 


<<>pt»axif 






to form, their own opinion as to the 
: in, ti,e isase of Dr. Geffcken.” • * .• T, : 

result of this afi&ont to the dignity of the Supt;^i^' i 
Dripire was the resignation of the Mnister .of Jnsiii^^. 

He was an honest man, and a friend of the hite 
sheeted him as the first person to receire the Order of 
tl^^P^ic:.i]^e^ et his-'hande. We have probably not yet seentSie 
nl^^tl#/fWtpome of this extraenrdinary appeal €rom the Supreme 
Jr^lll^li'idbiinal to the verdict of a public opinion, which is neither 
cOmpe^t to demand the production of the necessary evidence nor 
respcQ^ble for the impartial jasihse of its verdict > 


-- ••.'.'■'ir' ' •• ■ VI. 

..Hpthji^ to be more injurious to the faculties of men than 

the ejpsrcnse of^uncontrolled and absolute power. Prisoners in gaols 
wbp.have jdL their wants scqppUed without the constant pressure of 
the .,Btrfiggie for erdstence, gradually sink into a condition of mentoA 
torpprv ^ The same . law, applied in a different sphere, exacts a sunilar 
revei^.from those who, in the highest positions, have suooeeded in 
beai|i]^,dpw& idl the rivals or opponents whose competition in the^^ 
earliei^'rtf^efi^ of their career supplied indispensable stimulus and not. 
lew i^di^pepelde experience as to the limits of the possible.. Plhxoe 
xp^ suffering firom.'the fated results of being too sucoess-’ 
fuh'.vfl^^lbtB'eman^pe^ himself from the limitations frpm which 
coixp,jin^ our strength. He has lost his shrewdness,* his > quick 
per(Kq>tiaa,qf the. difference .between the possible and the impowible, 
andvi;.ldf^.iBB^<lhcti7e oonscidaBneBs of the laws that govern the: afimrs 
of . if he had rid Ibimself of the faculty of feeling pain,' 

L'eymy one would naturally desire, but which, if granted, 
r'Otm^bief security against danger. 

t^ch he is now making to caspxy out a prwcnption 
o^jcfor Crossed his path is one of the signs that tise hand 
i{fiC|haapellcr-haB lost its ouxming, and th&t in his oase^is 
t||ie tneth. of the saying of the anciently that pride ^th 
^op,. p4 a. haughty qurit before a fall. Eve& the worm 
|f^> ^be atitompt to. hunt..;ctown all the' friends of 
■ alre^y provolsedtik. vexy. h^thyrreacti^ 
Hs pxmmsir]^ ton* • 'die poUticaL . 

'Schools^,No? etoellmit. 

' the h^ boy . vthe^^ no" one 



who. 
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Biamarck has so long been the bead boy in Baiiiie Btuepa's sobool that 
no one has dared to say him nay. Hiet him hector and bully as 
he please, his coUeagnes and his neighbonrs hare said nam a word. 
Last December, however, he presumed too far on the hmg-jsnfihring 
endurance of Europe, and his anx^nce provoked a retort wldih has 
been hailed with delight throughout the Continent. 

Of all the Ambassadors in the British diplomatic service, Sir Bobert 
Horier is the man who has done most to interpret Germany to England. 
For a good half of his diplomatio career his constant pre-occupation 
was to rouse his countrymen to a sense of the greatness, both moral 
and material, of the German people. No Englishman probably 
enjoyed more of the confidence of the late Emperor, and few Eng¬ 
lishmen ever sympathized so passionately with German aspirations 
to liberty and independence. But he shared the views of the late 
Emperor as to the mischief which Prince Bismarck’s nnohecked 
ascendency was exercising in all the higher qualities of the German 
fblk. He had been for two years accredited to tbe little Court 
of Hesse-Darmstadi, one of the minor principalities which submitted 
reluctantly to tbe Pmssianization that followed Sadowa. Being in 
his way quite as independent and passionate as i^'^oe Bismarck 
himself, there vas estabhshed between the two men a latent anta¬ 
gonism which gradually hardened into a positive antipathy. Prince 
Bismarck seems to have kept tkc desmr of Sir Boheit Horier, 
noting down for use when the day oi action might arrive eveiy 
petty story of backstairs scandal, every unguarded expression, and, 
in chert, all the usual stock-in-trade accumulated by private inquiry 
agents, who are much the same all the world o\^r, whether they 
are detectives like Meiklejohn in*^ London or decorated officials 
in the Wilhelmstrasse. As for Sir Bobert Morier, be went his way, 
doing bis duty to his country in the various capitals to which he was 
accredited, without paying much heed to the Chancellor's enmity, 
until, in due course of hplomatic promotion, he was sent to repre- 
sent her Majesty at the Court of St.* Petersburg. At; a preconcerted 
signal the reptile Press began to unmask their battdaes of abuse 
against the appomtment. Their attack was treated with contexhpt, 
and it was not followed up—at least, not for a time. Sir Bobcat 
Horier, however, soon gave the German Chancellor firesh cause for 
enmity. The excellent relations which he established between. England 
and Bnssia weakened the system of alliances by which Prince il^msairck 
calculated* that he could best secure the supremacy of Gcainan)^ ,Ab 
long as England and Russia are at cross purposes, Eun^'arai^ears; 
^ere is only Germany and the Mayor of the Palace at l^wi^^mruhe 
or ait VarzhouV But with a good nuderstandiug betwWnC<^'c^ and 
St. resames her natural aa^ pi^fif^/|ftaee as 

jaariamong the Europemi Powers.' * Betr^ ^ Robert 
Morier, by the ccmS^ISEtoa^ which he was able to establish bbtween 
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England and ^vaoiely tvavamied tti« main lisd ojE BHnoe Bis- 

xnarok’a pq^ 03 r,^ as it hm bMVi}, Pp 

antttgpnina bc^eesn Bnj^d and Bnasia in ovd«t.<i^t OanEoany 
Iw snpwme in Emi^. ^ ^ 

tbecafbra nacenwry to discredit Sir Boberfe if 

p 08 BiMa,totanmaliimfTOxaSt.BeterBbnrg. The first step waa^Q^t 
HttiTert Bismarck to circulate—pirrately, of course, but diligentil^M>« 
onrioaS foLa^mod told by Marshal Bazaine to a German military SitbeKdld 
in Madrid, concerning news said to have been sent by Sir Bobertirdin 
Darmstadt, to Metz viiA London, which betrayed to the French tiha 
uovansents of the Gmrman troops, and enabled him to inflict on tfleni 
oonsidSfrable loss. Of this, however, no notice could be taken, b^ond 
obtaining fronr Marshal Bazaine, in July last, a denial that he had 
ever made any sndi statement. Armed with this denial, Sir Bobert 
Moiier, who knew the me^ods of those with whom he had to deal, 
waited developmenta He had not long to wait. Among Hie private 
letters seized when Dr. Geffcken’s correspondence was curried off to 
Berlin was one from Baron von Boggenbach, ocmtuning the passage, 
“Morier is coming to«day.” The mere mention of the name of 
Sir Bobeort Morier in tbe professor’s correspondence sufficed as a 
pretext for re-opening the attack on our Ambassador. On tiie 16th of 
December the Kolmsche Zeitimg published a statement, obviotudy 
ocsnmumcated from the Press Bureau, and probably by direct orders of 
Gount Herbert Bismarck, stating that— 

** In connection with investigations, which had to be made in the G^^deen 
oaae , . . * there came to Iw considered a remark of Marshal Bazaine’s, to 
the eflbot tiiat in August 1870 he received the first news of the adduce of 
ths Garman armies over the Moselle through a communication, by way of 
London and Paxia, from the then English chargi d^qffidrea at Damstedt, Sir 
Bobert Morier.” 

When this statement reached St. Petersburg, on the 19th of December, 
I& BobeH Morier at once wrote to Count Herbert Bismarck, as one 
g^lsman would write to another, denying the charge in the most 
ezplimt terms, enclosing the letter in which Marshfd Bazaine had 
repudiailied the remark imputed to him, and asking the Count, as a 
ai|d a man of honour, to cause an immediate contraction 
of thsf fiotil and infamous libel to be inserted in the Iforddmtache 
Zt/Ufumg, To this demand Count .Herbert responded by 
BenfS^ to the the report of the military att^d. Major 

von 35s^icii« dated Madrid, April 2, 1886, inwhichfthe remark of 
BaaBi|iAVM inmsmitted to the &py Bureau in Berlin, where it was 
dodkei^^wr use when time came, and then cturtiy wrote to 
Sir ^MEmraer, in reply to “ your fib^Ueney’s le^r 

neither its contents nor its tone me to comply 
with TOyfeaiiwifh demand and to step out of tb/bmith Imposed upon 
me by ^psition in regard to the Gern^i^^nMs.*’ 
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^6 ^atrovi^y has been ever in tbe, newspapers, 

bnt' tlothing that 'basi be^ the 

:.&tnagu^ eflbct of this sfciurtling eicpISfiiii^; of 
ixoiclsB. It inay v^mitted 

bondttct in addressing hunself direct'td ' Opnnt Herb6^’Bi^:^d^|^'was 
in direct contravention of all diplomatic precedent. The of 

the profession required that he should have forwarded a disdldM^’ to 
Lord BaJiSbnry, who would have sent it to Sir Edward Mtd^, who 
would have laid it before Count Herbert Bismarck, thus makii^='the 
qheatlon international instead of personal. That Sir Bobert avc^ded 
• iiy 'tdB disc^ indiscretion.. Writing at once on his odh to 

Ck^t Herbert Bi^arc^, as one gentleman writes to another, be took 
thb H^plest and the most direct method of getting'a scandalo^ lib 
nidled to the counter with the least pqssible delay. It ihay‘idso be 
freely admitted that the terms of the ii^uiry which he ad&rCs^d to 
Baaaine last July do not absolutely cover the points raised , by the 
authentic reports of the conversation reported by Majcsr von Dmnes In 
1886, which Count Herbert never published until January 1889. 
Ho one thinks that Major von Deinea reported anything bttt 'Ae 
exact , words which were'^u(»d by Bazaine, nor is it nedessa^ to 
doubt that Bazaine did make the statement which he subsequonbiy 
d^lared to be apocryphal. The importance of that point' "dis^ 
Appeared when the text of the statement was , published. ' Eor 
Ba^^e seems to have said that he never knew of the passage Of the 
M<teelle on August 14 by the Germans until he received a t^le^iam 
from London on August 16 announcing the &ct on the autiltoii'^ of 
Sir Ilj>bert, then Mr. Morier. The moment the dates were published 
the whole story fell to pieces, because the MarshaVs olma 'history of 
tbu campaign, published long before, proves that 1^6 passage of the 
Moselle was officially reported to him by one of his oi^ officers 


the day before the despatch of Mr. Morier is said to have reacted 
him. Not only so, but the details of the movement Vfeth 
ported at foil length in the English newspapers of Augui^jyt^c 
and could therefore have been sent him by telegraph frqtU'^^^ 
oh’ the arrival of the Tinm —supposing, of course, lhat te^hsei^ 
any; intelligence frqm London of the movement of troc^V^]|^ 
(^ambh were actually thundering in his ears—^before the 


'gimtewas ever despatched. As a simple matter of 
Mqner^ never had any information as to the moveiheats qf 

Accepting 'iihat which he read in the newqpapext^Ahf 

telegram or deiqpatch of anykmd to any per^t^^^f Ahy 
^^^^ti^iinfdr^ Icr thb very simple and Buffi<4^ ' tii|^^j^ be 

hhole .story, to 

'tj>' enny favour with ;&e''^(|^roii^^wP^rid, 




BUi^' hijUiUiE^' Bir Bhbert ih 
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sibilitf,, 

H^rl^Jlii!^^ in, the Press pemSt: pi'_ 

a^d^j|^l^;^^4raTr \.; Ko oondemnation can be 

placed on r^id in their own newspape^"^^^ 
stc^ istpojni^^ It is a perfect compendiimv^iff. 

-^athnd of enforcmg a proscription by the wholesa^;.!#]^*' 
^ falsehood. To hare forc^ such an essposuira; 
as t^iipqinjbhe founders of the new* dynasty, and to have brand^ 
Coi^t &^rijert., Bismarck as a cojuvicted Hbelle^, who, when . 
weap(^:^ sh^n to be poisoned^ persists in tbdir uw, are services . 
to ciyjSi^tion^or which Burope, and especially Germany, may well be 
grft^sl^ to Sir Robert Morier. 


'.'■ ‘ >■' f 


vu. 


. From this brief and hurried survey of some among the many indi^ 
^cati<^ |of the evil change which has come over the mind of the 
Chancellor, intemnfying his natural defects and obscuring his better 
qij^ties, much has necessarily been omitted. The fridiion betwe^ 
the Emperor Frederic and his Chancellor on the subject of Jew-bmtipg 
h$is not even been mentioned, nor has a word been smd concerning the 
extraerdmar^ censure pronounced upon the Mayor of Berlin by th^ 
yotingj]^percs^. because the newspapers of the capital eulogized hjf 
de^ - These are but minor features of the same great camt 

pjAigp. ]M|entlessly waged against all the friends of the SoveieigiL who 
.w]|tf '.xio j£|^pd to Prince Bianarck’s ideas. Every one who sho^ved a 
lo^;dOy^on to the late Emperor—^his widow, his English phyriman, 
;^Geff(dcea, Sir Robert Morier, Baron von Roggenba(dif-aTO 
^or pitiless^ persecotion. Their names are in . the 
. qf tlw Proscription, for were they not one and all. the 

i^bj^^^!!E^^eriQ in. ? 

of the Bismarck dynasty remains in doubt. ;It is 
a new dynasty in modem times: to found a Miius- 
$y S. idmost impossible. There is no proof that the tnr- 
i G^t^t whom the Chancellor has striven so hard, to make 
. tether the prescience or the courage of his sire.. To 
_ i^rase, he has all the, nodosity of the whh- 
^ .the contortions of .f^e fiabyl .without hw .jmspir 
jidd that Count has b^n 

* m .the .best scl^l jfor gei^ue^ W 

jijttd .stress t^hjB ,fetheili|^^oove^^ 
mB'/iri^.Qf forethongh^ wiT^siffacity'y!(yhiph 

' But ifcW.yery 

magnithde m of all po^bility of 
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pro&fang by the advantages whidh stQod i^kther in sndh good stead. 
Oosnt Herbeit Bismardk to-day is powechd, fov Vrbeu i^aks 
evety one hears tibe eoho of his lathers vtdoe. Bnt wheni ids fdot two 
inches of German soil cover all that is xno^al of (lie migh^ Beichs- 
kanzler, will those who now bow silemtly before the inaoknoe of his 
son tolerate Ihe nnsnpported arrogance of Bismarck H. ? ^e yoting 
Emperor will probably be the first to chafe against Oonnt Horbert’s 
anthoiily^ and the wrox^ of the mother may yet be avenged by tibe 
hand of het son. 

The Bismarck dynasty will fall, having done its work. The 
era of Blood and Iron is not eternal. The generous and bene¬ 
ficent infinences which the Empress represents are stronger in the 
long ran than all the legions of the Chancellor. And in the near 
^fatnre her Imperial Majesty may yet achieve a glorions and bloodless 
revenge. She can no longer fill the throne of Germany. Bnt she 
has within her grasp the leadership of a cause far more important 
than that which the valour and sagacity of the HohenzoUexns erqwned 
with victory before the gates of Paris It is possible for her Im¬ 
perial Maj^y to make her Court a place where the best mem and 
women of the world, all who are striving to brmg in the brighter and 
the nobler day, would find welcome, encouragement, and inspiration. 
Art, science, letters, philanthropy, and all that ennobles life and tends 
to lift man nearer to God would find there a natural home, stately and 
* yet rimple, Imperial and yet human, the cosmopolitan capital oi all 
that m^es for the betterment of ike world. There, as in an ideal 
world, far removed from the trammels of Court etiquette and the 
intrigues t)f Chancellors, the Empress Victoria could re-establish 
Arthur^s Table Bound, 


“And teach high thought and amiable words, 

And oourthness and the desire of &me, 

And love of tinth, and all that makes a man ” ^ 

» 

Seated in the centre of the Em-opeau continent, its influence would 
be oo-eztensive with the civilization of which it would be the finest 
flower. 'Whether her Imperial Majesty will feel impelled to ascend tibui ' 
lofiaeor throne which now stands empty before her, we do not koow< 
Fck the moment she id too broken and bowed down with the btutd^i 
of her woe. But to her we may address the familiar words wb^ th^ 
Poet Laureate addressed to our widowed Queen— p 


• '"Break not, O woman’s heart, hat still endure— 

^ Break not, fat thou art Boy^ but endoxe.'’ 

Hors is the .unique potion, hero the unrivalled opportmuty/J^ 
are tromfiiblleA by routme and limited by nationality^ 
would 1>,Mild|B|pre been had she continued to ocoo^^ft 

Emt&te AwaiH her if she but 
of het acts as the Imperial heM lof the woman¬ 

hood and of the onltme^^ 




LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


A B|!MABKABL£! figure has passed from amongst us. Thi^ life 
of the subject of the present memoir was full of contrasts and 
oootradiotions. He had held great employments, he had also been a 
day-labourer and a pedlar. Himself a gentleman of good ScottiBh 
desoent, and finding his natural place in good society, hp had friends 
alike among princes and beggars. To most people he appeared as a 
charming element in society, to many as a keen practical man of 
business, to some as a visionary fanatic, to a select few as an inspired 
prophet of the Lord, the founder of a new development of Chris¬ 
tianity, But in whatever guise he might appear, no one could fail to 
feel that he was interesting. To him had been given, in xmusnally 
full measure, that mysterious indefinable charm, the presence of which 
•condooee suifii seiions faults, the absence of whidi goes so far towards 
neutralizmg even transcendent viitnes. 

Thfke was a poetic suitability in bis early years. Bom at the Cape of 
reared in the old Scotch castlo of Oondie, he was at about 
aleWQUi or tw#ve years of age sent toCeylon. That exquisite island,whose 
b^ taountsan-peaks, green hiU-ddes, lovely lakes and fairy gardens 
areta'vaeviN^ending delight to the traveller wearied with the numo- 
tonohs Voyage across the Indian Ocean or the 'Bay of Bengal, was a 
fit vMv^^place for a life so full of romance. Sir Thomas ‘^jTade 
hmi ftmiished me with some particulars of his earliest years. 

**t saw say that 1 knew Laurence OUphant before he was a twrivemonth 
>old. v'When ns was bom, in 1829, his mther was Attomey-Genaal at the 

Towards the end of that yearaocompanied my own 
nol^y, and our famifiee became very inli^te. I waa sent 
and I remember hearing inJ^is^that InumiM 
waewieemg'boyaayear Ijr mote older than Usiiuelf/n 
hii tpsaenw imw vdotile d more than oBdiiyqg^dwliiyt being 



THM 



■bitaab«dibol,i» Jhigiaail^ i. .■-■•' v^^/’. 

His fate ev€in then graYitatea towards ^ 

toined ta see their friends ran Ught>hearte^|gr'liqnte fi^in |n4i» % 

three months* fnrlbngh, it seems astonishing ^at hi ,<>nr, 0W^^ 
jonmey to Ceylon should take two months. In 
protiaOtedlby the ^ip running on a coral re^. It 
difficulty worked its way into Mocha-—a place then, as 
kpp^ teccept as a name in grocers* advertisements—rand > 

intdnffing young Oliphant, paid their respects to 
di^^ik the far-famed coffee on the spot. In the year. ;l^6 ^ ^ai^y 
i^itimed to England, with the intention that. Laurence shoidd 
to Cambridge. He, however, preferred foreign'tiavei, 5i^;v^e 
was Abandoned. They went to Italy, where he saw^tlm^]^b($^|i 
Pam}diili Horia forced to light a bonfire for the'revolmiQn^^..jQ^^ 
stood on the steps of St. Peter to see Pio Nonp bless the .'Italian 
volunteers departing to fight the Austrians; and was present/ yroen 
Ferdinand II. swore before the altar on crossed swords to keep the 
new constitution. After this journey he returned to Ceylon as. .h^ 
father’s private secretary, and was called to the Ceylon bar. He snc* 
ceeded so well there, partly owing to his remarkable knowledge .pf 
Cingalese, that, after having bemi at the age of twenty-two engaged 
' in twenty-three murder cases, he determined to return to England^pr 
the purpose of being called to the English bar. Metmtime 
he had taken in ISTepanl was published by Murray, with. BCt, much 
success as to dedde him on writing another book of travels* ^ 
in company with Mr. Oswald Smith, who remained his inldihatn frimid^ 
throngh life, he started for the "WTiite Sea. A Cu^m-honse diffi¬ 
culty occurring whidi interfered with their sport, they turned sontl^ 7 , 
w^, extending their journey as far as the Crimea, and ^retipml^.. 

the Danube. The book describing this journey app^pured. 
w^ was declared by England against Bussia, and in 
it Laurence Oliphant was sent for to the Horse Guards, 
ybax J854, as one of,the few Englishmen who had ever jb " 
SehattopoL He was anxious to take part in the Cri: ~' 

and Vkile he was waiting for a chance ofi^d ly Lord 
Elj^ propos^ ^0 should accompany him on a shpi^] 
'#|^|^gtonf for the'purpose p:f negotiating a commerd^f^ 

Wngihg on tik .^^yen years, but |li^, 


whi<ffi l^gin ac] 



C^arasjiQn; 


i^V.1 


ih;. a lorthight. They 
1 holdhig ont« and Oliphindl 
to Schumyl.. ,_B4' 


to.'IioM 
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m. 

him to Bcmd tb^ tQ t>6^e6^ ||i hojpea ^ oonip^6|ling l^utf^viefiT 
to raise tho we;gf^|i!«f Kar^ He stayed at| Jibe intb set of 

guests, nearly a^ ezeeptIraaHy bsUliant, and two (A tndHMn, then Odo 
Bussell and Ber^y Smythe, are remembered with fiecnliar tegee/L. , 

He lhi% ChihstantinOj^ ia^ August 1855, visiting the ti^exl^eB 
befbte j^hastopol and meeting Genera Go^on for the first time. 
Th^ both forgot this meeting, and both recalled it when, alter years 
of i^t^ina^, tlnsy fiiudly ported a month before Gordon lefii* Lcyndon 
for Khartoum. 

expedition to Circassia is detailed at length in several places: 
" Patriots and FSib^sters,*’ ** The Transcaucasian Campaign of the 
Tuihidi Army pnder Omar Pacha,” and the fifth chapter of ** Episodes 
in a life of Adventure,” ill contain accounts of it. The point 
pmrhaps of chief modem interest is the theory held by Oliphant that 
our mistaken policy in not undertakii^ a Transcaircasian campaign, but 
permitting tbe Bussians to drive the Circassians out, which led to the 
fina.! settlement pf tl\e flatter in Bulgaria, was the direct cause of the 
Bulgarian atrocitie%; and farther, that wresting the Transcaucamm pro¬ 
vinces fromBuBsia would have prevented her later advance towards India. 

His next journey was to America in company with Mr. Belane, 
forawhom he had always a great respect and attachment. He 
visited the Southern States, and at Now Orleans fell in with Mr. 
Sdu1€, the agent of General Walker, who was then endeavouring to 
establish himself as President of Nicaragua. He agreed to join thp 
latter, and was in the act of proceeding to do so, when the ship he was 
on feU in with the British squadron sent to keep the peace, and he 
was taken possession of as a British subject. Tha Admiral *m 
ooodtmand (Admiral Krskme) was afterwards member for the county 
when Oliphant was member for the burghs of Stirling. 

His next step in life was to go out to China with Ixird Elgin. At 
GaBe they heard of the Indian Mutiny; and when at Singapore the 
tetaible ^tails reached them, Lord Elgin determined to divert the 
Chinese fproe ftom Hong^Kong to Calcutta. At Singapore they 
found the 90th Begiment, whose transport had been wrecked off the 
Straite of Sunda. The junior (»ptun had been distinguished for his 
aotlvi^ in getting the men ashore. That you&g man is now Ixird 
Woiseley. At Calcutta among others was Sir Thomas Wade, who 
Idndfy' ^eradts me to make use of his memoranda. They were both 
present at the. capture of Canton, and Oliphant was seat to Shanghai 
with d letter tip transmitted tl^ugh the high provincial authorities 
to quote Sir Thomas Wade verbally:— 

“ The nspetifiifimtof these lettws involved a visit to Shadow, the cajat^ 
cf ttDt an enterptito of danger, but at theaHjtee tune one of 

great That it vfas underfasken was due in mbA peM^to Oliphant, 

who seted on hli own re^Kmsibilily in proee^iqihjloSoewow. .... In 
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tusA Lord Elgin baring signed bis ti<fMdnr, brotbWj Hr* IHd«dofc Bruce, 

Seoretazy of Embany-, caD^iiBbd ii b|d|i^ 4 l^oi^ El^ jynt bk Steps to 
Japan* Oliphant repiaoed^Mr. t. Bn^ % j^tBs^orlkab«M 7 ; aid in 
the ne^tiation of the ti»aty,oar ilttt4ii$^ii|>aa,})^ktjK^^ 
wbioh orounutanees mde the diid<»natic binguige of the JaplHMNM, nS 96 p> 
sarily jdayed a great part.” ^ 1 b' * 

Oliphant figured formally as the ambas^oz^s representaitife ah 
the conferences on the new tariff—a porition somewhat usiliriy 
giyen hhSi, as I^rd Elgin had previously instructed inOther persin 
to prepare the tariff. Ohphant was extremely distressed that his 
friend should have been in any way set aside, and most stringly 
and unselfishly urged his own withdrawal on * Lord Elgin, thoug’h 
without effect. « 

In 1860 he proceeded to Turin to inquire into the question of 
the union of Nice and Savoy to France, and there made the 
acquiuntance of Cavour and Garibaldi. The latter had an intSurion 
of making a raid on Nice for the purpose of destroying the balloh* 
boxes at the time of the pl^lnAoUe, but he wiH summoned to Sidly 
and the idea was abandoned, much apparently to Ohphant's disappcant- 
ment, who also regretted not joining the expedition to Sicily. He 
appears to have gone instead to Montenegro, but he returned to 
in time to see Victor Emmanuel receive his kingdom from Garibndi, 
in the same square where twelve years before he had been one of the 
mob on whom Ferdinand had fired. 

In 1861 he was appointed charge (fajfairu at Yedo, in the room, 
of Sir Butherford Alcock, who was absent on leave; and on ths 6th 
of /uly the attack on the legation took place, in whkih he received 
seven wounds, and which furnishes one of the most vivid chapters in 
the “Episodes.” His after-sufferings were almost intolerable, his 
aims were pinioned tight to his sides; he was covered with bdla and 
prickly heat, and afHicted with ophth^mia in both eyes. He endea¬ 
voured to make his sailor servant read Scott’s novels to him, hut his 
zpsding was intolerable. He then told the man to read the JWvrf* 
and tell him the stories of them, which was accomplished, witil very 
astonishing results. He rapidly recovered, however, and went id tte 
island (ff Tsusima to Ipok up a Eusrian settlmnent, said to be eslbi^ 
lished there contrary to treaty. ^ * 

In 1862 he accompanied the Frince of Wales to Corfu, itud pro 
oeeded thence to Albania, returning to Italy by Ancona. 3^ »<||9,Utitle 
toWfi of Salmona he received an ovation as PaJmerstonk no 

efKirt on his part being strong enough to convince the the 

popnlaoe that he was unooruMCted with the dreaded 

Op latriMiner !ftom Italy he rerigned the diplomatic in 

1863 to see what he could of the 

Ho did^; ps^etio story, hopeless end 

of lay alike in the P<fiiiih,j<ehAi^^ the 
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« « 

failtire of tilia yaM tc^ )|pl|iMtiii!0 «WM in 

Snesia iiM x/t%» (Mill of 

eldask W Mt, iiu( ZhdEo of AxtgaaUaOafoig^ 
qtteiafe Itf^ dodufifL Hr^ OUpliaiit ma one of a inSef^m^ 
nomlMit of BngliBluaeix ^bo sided \nth bim ea againidi, tbfl IMtfef'Okr' 
who «6al^ imdearetood tbe vexed ajad coxnpEcated Schleewig^BoMItt 
qoesiitOti* Aoiong tkat number may be counted the names of Siv ^ 
Bobeii Horier, l^rd Arthur Bussell, Mr. A. W. Kinglake, Sii? Hsarty 
Yeetoy^ and Sir Mountstuaxt Grant Buff. It is curious that in 
(^l^umt’s aooQunt of Ihe Schleswig-Holstein campaign, written years 
affeririifBda, he notes that his then impression of th^ Austrian as 
againot the Prussian soldiers was to the disadvantage of the latter; in 
ha says the one looked lii» amateurs and the other like profes- 
siouals. And this only two years before Koniggratz. In the year 
1865^ «Piocadilly,” perhaps the best known anddevere** of his works, 
was ^btished. 

In 186$ he was letumed for the Stirling Bnrghs. Farliamentazy life, 
howevoT) han scarcely be taken up as an episode, and his wonted 
auotess did not attend his short House of Commons career. About 
this time, in conjunction with Sir Algernon Boithwick, was pubUfhed 
the brilliant little (half the first of ** those dreadful Society papers,** 
which everybody abuses and everybody reads. * ^ 

He now gave up the Stirling Burghs, and in 1868, handing over 
his very fair fortune to the head of a small religious community in 
Amdvicft) retired thither to work under this man’s direction. He waa 
in turn an agricultural labourer, a teamster, and a pedlar; but in 
1870 he returned' to his old pursuits as correspondent of the Fimea 
in the Pranco-Gormon war, where he took part in twelve pitched 
battHes. His views as to the fighting powers of the opposing forces, 
and his^^xunporison of them with the Northerners and the Southemeis 
in the American war, are interesting and instructive in a world where 
histoty has a way of repeating itself. . 

, Hh hsAslWays taken great iuterest in the Jews, and had much at heart 
a Jsvriflh cedonisation of Palestine, having at one time a project for acquir¬ 
ing thsSandjak of Acre and starting a great European settlement there. 
When the l^aty of Berlin permitted the interposition of the Christian 
Poweif^ Sn Dnrkiah affiurs, which had been forbidden under the Hatti 
Hqniayaeii of Abdul Hedjid, he went on an expedition to the Land 
of GileatL an which he afterwards wrote a book expre8sEQg.his opinion 
that Bqihw (S^ead and the plain of Moab were eminently fitted for 
oo}onisati^« Xt was, perhaps, fortunate for him that the Turkish 
Gcvct!!t;i|^i^ riemed a deaf ear^to his requests, as/j^o Jews 
unahls nhd their settlements, ev^ kept op by 

subsWi^ten thave hut an artifidid an^ idpi^yffl4stenoe, 

A isn^ cMr of (x>lQniqtl<*';g|^^ 0ermaa& Senne 
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1 ^hirl 7 * 8 re years ago there itnclied tA *!l^lban 9 ^ e Prpfeaaar’il^^nan, 
who afterwards became • liathenm pastpr. J3^,ym ftrpiag^ t^posed 
to the teachings of StransSi bnt at the same titne mamed X^thezim 
Church for enoonraging those teachings, by showing a wide 
between the hves of its votaries and the docb^es they profess. 
He further came to the conclusion that the Second Advent was near at 
hand, and that Christ could only be received by a Church which had 
attempted to embody His moral teaching in daily lifo. ^ was 
brought into direct collision with the Church to which he balox^g'sd, 
and expelled from it, carrying with him a considerable bpdy of 
followers. ln^867 a meeting was convened, at which it was held 
that the Holy Land was the fitting place for the establishment of a 
Church preparing itself to receive Christ, and that a certain number 
of the community should proceed thither. This was aco(udin^ly 
done, and three colonies vrere started there—one near Jeruimle&li^ 
a second near Jafh, and a third, in which Mr. Oliphant resided, 
on the plain between the Tarkush town of Hmfa and the point 
where the Monastery of Carmel has been a beacon-light for cen¬ 
turies* The little German village, composed of substantial two- 
stori^ honses, runs up from the sea to the foot of the long low 
monntains. Each house stands detached in its own grounds of font 
or fiv^ acres, and at the evening hour the flocks and herds come down 
from the monntain, and, each filing off into its own stable, illustrate 
the ancient text that the “ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib.” 

A minute boulevard, planted with mulberry-trees, the resort of the 
brilliant little goldfinches which are so marked a feature in Palestine, 
runs np either side of the road, and standing back from this, under 
the shade of a great almond-tree, is the gabled house where Oliphant 
spent so mudi of his time in later years, and which is entered ^rough 
a conservatory filled vrith creepers. The principal objects of interest 
in tl^e house are two portraits of himself—one as a boy of fifteen, with 
Immtifnl dark eyes; the other, a fine dignified picture in a violet 
morning-gown, by the late lamented Henry Phillips—and a lovely 
girlirii head of the first Mrs. Oliphant, by a Erench artist^ He 
delighted in the country round, the ruins of Sycaminum wiUi its 
Koman baths and relics; the still more pathetic rmns of Atbllti .with 
its great medisoval hall, where the Templars held their laSb muster 
before soilbd broken-hearted and dispirited for Enn^. * % aimt 

emjnisitely clear ahnosphere he could see “the 8 aminsi*/.jmmQing 
sleep ^ on the l 4 idde)r of T^re and the white walls of Ai 3 ^‘* 4 nd no 
” more the ten miles of glorious 

Hfjifa and that place, only broket b^^^SjSTOiftoric 


one ocnld 
which lay 
Kishon. ' 

But bO!?’'; 


* 

fa and its entirons wW*^ffo attached to 



Datibh, ft Brofle TiUBg% &ftar wh#^ Ite liftd ft<^ftiv^ ft^SQiaU estote whidi 
he oolii^ii^ YiW 

to the^httftlijbiliPiiifak^^ l>iU Wndn otiAt^ site of 

DaHeh ^ iiateTClijtiog.. Half ah hour’s rids 

Bmnidg^^heiibVihh Latin Churdh has built a chapel oohsMobo^^Bve 
of ESphMl Sacanfice, held sacred Moslem and C^ristta^ 

From itihe tiftrelier looks down on the plateau where the priests dt 
Baal fmt thehr dothes and cut themselves urith knives, on the place 
wh^ Ibebottdi and Barak chased Sisera, across whidi Elijah ran befinr^ 
the thariCt of Ahab, on the site of the concluding battle df Anna- 
gedddii,Wd amoBs the great plain of Esdraelon to the distant biTt« 
on the summit of which gleam the white walls of Nazareth. 

His" pek was not idle in these last years. In 1882 he wrote “ Traits 
and Travesties,” in 1883 ** Altiora Peto,” in 1880 “ Masollam,” and 
in the same year Episodes in an Eventful Life,” perhaps the most 
gehera% interesting of his books. 

In the spring of 1888, Scientific Religion ” was published, and he 
went for {he last time to America. His health had for some time 
been doubffnl, and on bis return to England in August he was taken 
serioosly ill at the house of his frieud, Mr. Walker, where he had gone 
for a short visit. For many weeks he rallied and sank, and sank and 
rallied. In the first days of November it was thought that a change 
might do him good, wad he was removed to Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff’s house at Twickenham. A few days after he arrived the doctor 
prononnced the disease to be cancer of the lungs, but thought he 
might live four or five months. He grew, however, gradually worse, 
and died on the 23rd of December, at two o’clock p.m. 

HeSvas married twice—first, in 1872, to Alice, daughter of the last 
tod sister of the present Mr. L’Estrange, of Hnnstanton; and, secondly, 
m 1B8S, to Rosamond, granddaughter of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, of 
Lanark. In both cases he found the most perfect sympathy. No one 
could bo nursed with more affectionate devotion than he was his 
seCo&A wife, assisted by his friend, Mr. ’ Hwskett Smith, and hjs 
BulgBiiaa servant Jani. 

I 'tom firom the facts of his life to the still more curious and 
inter^Mng problem of his mental histozy. 3^e had begun life as a 
strict Ptesbyterian and suffered &om the not nncommon recoil produced 
by tSittt folth. Sir Thomas Wade says:— 

. ^jEf**” **^ Oliphant, like most men who rove much, hadmeqaired a great 
i^nerCttM fe y for ma of any kind, very early in life, for he Began to rove 
eaUy^. Fmm forms he went further, and when he arrived in China with 
B3gin in 1847 he seemed to Imve persuaded himself that revealed 
religkm was, sn imposture. As ethics he allowed Ohrisiiamty a foremost 
ridiculed the mass of iU'professing foUowers^nd eapecialW the 
®aso with which they fitted tiie yolae to tg^i^ulderB.” 

^ figole s^ptrobg interest in Mesn^ssur^irtod Spiritualism} and 
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so far back as 1865 luid come to thd oonclosion that the miracles of 
the Bible were falsely so called, and were in reality tihe result of latent 
natural law. I remember his pressing this point m a oonvmsation I 
had with liim in that year, the subject being started by the 
sight of two enormous divining oystal globes, ^said to be the 
largest in the world, opposite which we were seated. Be did 
not doubt the reality of the forces which find in Spuitualism, 
as commonly understood and practised, an irregular, mischievous, and 
even dangerous expression, but he dissuaded people from having any¬ 
thing to do with it. Ho was fond of saying that he represented tliese 
forces to his mind as a great weight of water prc^ung against a dam, 
and that spuituali&tic manifestations were like the rivulets which 
trickle through that dam; coming, fiowever, to the conclusion ex¬ 
pressed years afteiwaads in “ Scientific lleligion,” that the results 
obtained by so*called “ spirit mediums,'’ bonest or diriionesi^ have 
rarely proved of any practical value. Towaids the end of* “ Hoca- 
dilly,” a character appears, obviously intended for Mr. T. L. Harris, 
who about this time obtained great influence over him. 1 am per¬ 
mitted to make nse of the following extract from a jonmal written 
on Beoember 29, 1878 : 

“ I walked up and down the rose ieiraoe with Oliphant. The conversa¬ 
tion turning iipun his own life, 1 asked him whether ho and his friends 
considered themselves to be members of a Clmstian sect ? * By no means,’ 
he said, and then entered into a lengthened series of explanations: which 
finished, 1 remarked, ‘ Then do 1 undo3%tand aright that you are not a sect 
professing cei lain definite opinions, hut a group of some sixty or seventy 
people, gathered round a phenomenal peieon, and engaged in making moral 
experiments, just as a philosopher may be engaged in maldim physical 
experiments in his study 1 ’ ‘ Piecisely so,’ he repli^. ‘ You put Mr, Harris 
very high iiulrod,’ I said. ‘ Yes,’ he answered. ‘ I consider that from time 
to time the Divine Influence emanates itself, so to si)eak, in phenomenal 
persons. Hakyamoiiui was such; Christ was such; and such 1 consider 
Mr. Harris to be—in fact, he is a new avatar.* What were Ms originea 9 
I ariced. 'He was originally a clergymau—a Baptist, 1 think,’ replied 
‘Oliphant, ‘ and wtus known in How York as the *' boy preiicher.” ’ ” 

Under the guidance of this man, whoso character has been a 
familiar one under varying names and guises for many centuries, 
he left the House of Commons and took up his abode at a^mote 
village not far from Lake Brie. There he led the life of a lateurer, 
and he also did the work of a teamster, and peddled cakafT n&d 
fruits in iimericau villages. The dirty work, the detestable eom- 
panianship,,thb rough horse-play and jeers of more skilful conlTaides, 
and the bitter extremes of dimate, were detestable to him. The first 
eix months of the year 1878 he spent in absolnte solitade and 
retirement, cooking his own food. His mother, who entered fully 
into his ideas^ved a similar life, at one time taking in wadung, 
at another fdr twenty-five Japanese coolies. ' He married 

a lady, wh^ (^arm were well known in many a 
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Jjoncton and Paris, dmwing^roxm, and penmaded heir, as he termed 
it, to “ bVe thtf life,** ♦ 

We may sigh, and many did sigh, that these gifted and noble cha* 
racters should hare fallen nnder such unworthy gaidance $ they did 
not, howerer, regret it themselves, and those who knew them well 
will be more inclined to remember that all things work together fm 
good to thorn ihat love Him,” than to indulge in unavailing regrets for 
the past. , As time went on, a divergence arose between the views of 
Oliphant jand Mr. Harris, which is more or less indicated in “ MasoUam,** 
and which ended in the secession of Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant and several 
others from the community. 

It is a singular testimony to the amiability and charity which cha¬ 
racterized Oliphant that he never spoke unkindly of Harris, or even 
appeared to regret the fifteen years of painful experience which had 
been the result of their connection. Aftor establishing himself at 
Ualieh. and BAifa, his mind turned more and more to occult matters, 
especially in their bearing on social qneslions, and he had pondered 
much on that “ indiscretion—about which the world is mute, but whose 
bettmr ordering and governance would give a diviner brightness to the 
earth.’* The result was a book called “ Sympnenmata,*' tbrough whose 
obscure and difficult English gleams the central idea that the day 
may come when earthly passion will be cast oat by Divine lovo. 
Mrs. Oliphant, whose share in this work was preponderant, died soon 
after it was written. She is buried in the German cemetery at Haifa, 
with the words eif rovn^ piku carved on her tombstone. 

His grief was profound, but modified by his firm faith in a future 
lifl^, and liis beliof in personal communion with the dead. To him 
his departed wife was a guiding, consoling, and ever-present reality. 

In 1888 he published “ Scientific lleligion,” perhaps the least read 
of his works, though it was the ono which lie valued himself the 
most. It contains the history of the opinions he finally reached. The 
style is difficult and somewhat repellent, and the ideas extremely hard 
of cinnprehenrion to ordinary readers, while it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the union of belief in the verbal inspiration of the canon, with 
profound distrust of the Churches which fixed that canon. Still there 
are passages of great beauty, and in many .points the differences 
betupeen his ideas and those of the Christian Churches are rather mattere 
of phraseology than of dogma. He believed in the Fall, in a current 
of evil oonseqnmitly brought into the world, and especially affecting 
the woman whose share in the Fall had been so considemblo ; in the 
mireouloas conception of the Virgin, in the divinity of Christ, 
and file final nmon^f Christ with His Church, as set forth in the Book 
of Bevelation. ' ^ 

But whatever his Iheories, he was deeply 9^ ^nurstlj convinced 
of the personal relation of man to our Saviotw, anjiabsmhiely resigned 
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to the will of God. Sir Thomas Wade, in conclading the short sketch 
to whidh I owe so muoU| says* 

“I liave nothing to add to the few facts of his life noted above, hut! should 
not like to lay down my pen without a word upon the beauty of his character. 
His nature, as I have implied, was thoroughly affectionate and loyal. He was 
ready to make any sacrifice fora friend. 1 think I may say, in the Christian 
aense, for a * neignbour.’ His mind was continually I'unning upon schemes 
for the benefit of hia fellow-creatures. Like William HI. he appeared to 
delight in danger, but there waa no bloodthirstiness in him, and he waa as mag^ 
naniutouB aa he was courageous and solf-sacrificing. 1 have seen hpn putting 
liimself to extreme inconvenience rather th.*in that others should sunei’, and 
1 have known him put away ail fcolingof hotttiliiy against men with w'hom he 
had 8(mie title to be ofiende<l.’' 

To the above testimony, which will be widely corroborated, I may 
add that one of his most remarkable qualities was his ix>wer of moral 
stimulus. It was impossible to associate with him without feeling 
every higher inspiration quickened, without longing to infuse his 
intense spiritual vitality into the lines of one’s own life. His religious 
feelings were of that exalted kind which rise above all human forms, 
and in which the truly religious of all ages and sects have seen their 
external differences melt away. They sustained him through the last 
weeks of his trying illness, and mode his deathbed to those who stood 
by a beautiful experience rather than a great sorrow, 

*' Seeing death has no part in liim anj more, no power 
Upon his head. 

He has bought his eternity with a little hour. 

And is not dead. 

For on hour, if ye look for him, ho is no moic foniid— 

F<ir one horn’s hpace; 

Then ye lift np your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 

A deathless face.” 


A. J. Grant Duff. 
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N EAHLY sevon years ago, shortly after the date of the Depart¬ 
mental CJonimittee of which I was a luemher, I enjoyed the 
privilege of stating, through the pages of this Eeview, my views 
as to the future of Higher Education in Wales. It may be useful, 
after the lapse* of so considerable a time, to look back and see how far 
the views then expr(*ssed have been carried out, and how far the anti¬ 
cipations then indulgt'd in have been verified or falsified by events.^ 
The first and most pressing of the requirements of the country—a 
system of intermediate education, in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Departmental Committee, which had then reported so 
strongly in its favour—is still to seek. With a friendly Government 
in power, it seemed impossible that the promised Ixxjn should not be 
granted at an early date. But there existeil already a grave disturbing 
force on whicli no one had calculated, to render vain all anticipations 
of progress for the future. The Irish party had just begun to enter 
upon that policy of which the end is not yet, but which, however great 
its power in furthering the cause of Ireland, has unquestionably 
weakened both the great Parliamentary parties, rtmdered the great 
Beform Bill of f885 powerless for the present, btbught legislation to 
a stand'still, and finally installed in office, as the one result of the 
extended franchise, a Conservative Government built more nearly on 


the lines of the good old times before 1832 than could have seemed 
possible when the Departmental Committee presented its Report. 
The Irish question we have still with ns. It is the burden of every 


political platform, through the length and breadth of the country; while 
in the meantime, so far as any direct legislation goes, youth of 
Wales emerging from the elementary school^ are in i^uch^the same 
destitute educational condition as they ^0 great 
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intellectual movement ^indeed^ .w]ai^ fflnce1dte da|p of tibe Be^rt 
hasj whether as a resait of it or «et. isf thixy^^ tha vl^incipaHty, 

has led to a revival of the'existing intwmeidiatB sohobls^'iBiu^ as could 
. not have been anticipated seven years ago, and which has don^ some¬ 
thing to supply the acknowledged want But,' so far as Ifi^islation is 
conoemed, the youths and girls of Wales of the middle and lower 
classes have been now, for more than three school generations France 
1881, allowed to pass out into the world with little or no opportunity 
intellectual advancement, with no means, o# almost no means,. of 
mounting the educational ladder, or of bridging over the impassable 
gulf which yawns between the best elementary teaching and the lowest 
form of higher education. Tliat higher education, thus deprived of 
its natural sources of supply, should bo as flourishing: as it is seems 
little less than a miracle. To use a metaphor which was familiar to 
us during the inquiry, Welsh educational n'formers have elected to 
* “ build from the top,” and the upper* stories of the edifice are-, at 
this moment very tolerably well filled ; though how the students have 
arrived there, it is almost impossible to tell. What their numbers 
would 'be if a proper intermediate system wer6 established, it is 
probable that very few indeed among us can at all foresee; bnt it 
would be safe to predict that when it is, the number of atudents will 
be far further in advance of the present not unsatisfactory totals than 
those are of the scanty and inadequate results presented at the date 
the inquiry of 1881. 

That Wales will be in future—^allowing, of course, for its smaller 
population—abreast of Scotland seems certain to those most familiar 
wil^ the great educational revival which has long been at work in 
. the former country. And it may even carry her fiuther stall. If the 
policy of setting to work with the great task of Welsh education, 
without waiting for the slow progress which, in Parliamentarji matters, 
is all that we can now expect, has succeeded so well in the case of the 
colleges, may it not be that we may be justified in taking a still further 
step in advance with good hope of similar good results ? The establish¬ 
ment of a degree-giving Body naturally results from the coxmessipn of 
University Colleges, supported by permanent Government pants, and 
enjoying the recognition implied in a Uoyal Chartei*. Twa-Ont of the 
three State-aided colleges have long been in possessioii both these 
privileges; the third will, shcotly after this paper appeara^. no doubt 
be on an dtjfual footing with the others. I find that, seven 

years ago, I said that the University body might bc li^i^tated 
as soon as it had a body of at least 400 students. Fiom 
1 do not recede, though it will, as 1 think, be fonnd th^ actual 
numbers h^»]kAvnilable are, and have long been, excess of 

that It will be well, therefore, to see what changes have 

tikto place, of the Departmental Committee, which 
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raftiy make the gaest^B of^«- 

question, tihaa,'it . JTo one wonH’d^aaye ■ 

muldplicaition o€ €eig|||B^ginng Bodies m this <»* any . other ooibstry* 

It is simply a quests^ of necessity and of convmiiencersnppost^d 

a veij etjppg national sentijnent in favour of the concession, and nil 

that will he needful will be to make out a sufficient case in. its. 

fawiar, 

The ippints to he argued are, as it seems to me, briefly these: (i) 
Is them in’ Wales a Body of students adequate, in point of nnmbera, 
to justify the creation of a new degree-giving Body for their accommo¬ 
dation ?. (2) Are the attainments of those students and their teachers 
sdflScient to justify such an institution ? (3) Would the concession of 
the Welsh! degree have a good effect upon the students and upon the 
teaching ? (4) Is the want of the degree attended in practice with 

serious inconvenience and loss? (5) Is it clear that the concession 
sought will not lead to such a degradation of the degree as would be 
prejudicial to the public interest? (6) Is the national feeling of 
Wales strongly in favour of such a concession ? 

Now,' the first thing that strikes one is the great contrast between the 
number of students receiving a Collegiate education in Arts in Wales in 
1881 and in the present year. In 1881 (excluding the theological col¬ 
leges) the total number of students receiving such an education was, at 
Aberystwyth 53, and at St. David’s College, Lampeter, probably between 
60 and 70. At the present moment there are at Aberystwyth 175, at 
Lampeter' 130, while at the two new colleges of Cardiff and 
Bangor there are 130 and 110 respectively. There are therefore, after 
making all deductions, in round numbers 500 students receiving the 
. higher education in four colleges only. The number must bo very ^eatly 
increased by the eight Nonconformist theological colleges of Wales, all 
of Which until r^ently have given an education in arts as w^ as- in 
theology, but of which several have now wisely determined that the arts 
ednestion of their students shall be ^ven at one or other of the three 
Universify Colleges of Wales. Of these I have not had time to obtain 
acenr^ statistics. But Professor Rowlands, of Brecon, who is in a 
positioB to know, inforais me that the total present number of students 
at the variouil theological colleges is certainly no€ less than 200, and 
pzobabfy CdiriiPt^M more. This seems to be probably a true estimate, 
becanse/PiiBd by the Statistical Atlas for 1882 that the total number 
of etudes^ at these colleges was then 213, a number if^ch has pro¬ 
bably increased in the' active educational period which has elapsed 
since then.. .These must be counted as furnishing students for the new 
University whenever His started, and it is of course mos^esirable that 
the students of these seminaries shallhemade to emer^.^f| a time into 
the free eir of the surrounding world. It is true that wjme of these theo- 
logiml students at present, and many;jnore in future, must 
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be included among the number of students receiving instruction at tlio 
University Colleges. But at present the great ni^onty of eudi students 
.are not so included, so that the calculation so^ as regards them will 
not require any great alteration. 

There is also another source to which., the University l:^y of the 
future might look for a large accession of numbers. In Wales there 
are four training colleges for schoolmasters in elementary schools^ Of 
these, Bangor and Carmarthen have upwards of 60 students each. 
The present particulars of the other colleges I have not before me, but. 
since in 1882 Camaryon had 36 and Swansea 55 students, it is fair to 
'suppose that the total number of students at the four colleges is at the 
lowest estimate more than 200. Now, if Welsh education is to be 
treated as a whole, there can be no doubt that the teachers* vrho are 
to direct the elementaiy education of the country should men 
trained to obtain the degree of the Welsh University. This is already 
recognized in Scotland, where the elementaiy teachers are in a large 
and increasing number of cases graduates of one or other of the. Scotch 
Universities, and it is obvious that if we are ever to establish the 
educational ladder, that part of it which n*sts upon and touches the 
masses of the people, and which should afford the first means of escape 
from the sloughs of ignorance, should be in the hands and in the 
direction of men who know what are the possibilities and what the 
requirements of the educational system of Wales from its lowest to 
its highest point. And this can only be done by making the bulk of 
the elementary teachers, or at any rate those who are to be in charge 
of large and important schools, pass through the curriculum of the 
University, and be fortified by its degree, a degree which must be 
granted far earlier than is the practice at the old Universities. Only 
thus, by bringing the elementary teachers into the University net, can 
we be certain in future tliat no promising child or young person has 
escaped our vigilance, and failed to emerge for lack of help from 
the difficulties which beset the upward march of every poor scholar. 

To these sources of increase we must add yet another, which, even 
in the absence of a system of intermediate schools, will add ver}' 
largely to the colleges, and through them to the Univermty body. 
I mean the grammar schools of Wales—^few, no doubt, and many of 
them at tbe date of the Committee almost moribund, i.^n these there 
has been within the last seven years a notable revival. Christ’s 
College Brecon, and Llandoveiy, are at least as full as they 
were then, when the numbers were 131 and^l78 respectivply. The 
great school at Monmouth has still, as then, over 200 boys. But 
schools Hke Carmarthen with 15, and Haverfordwest, which were 
la.n gqiHhm8 ^then, have now pionnted very nearly into the front 
ran^withyO o): 80 scholars ea^. Of other Welsh graxomar schools. 
?f Vhich T'riar’sSlIsfep^l, Bangor, was alone flourishing at the date of 
the Committee, CowOTfl:;-*>^pC^ y 41; Buthin,65; and Friar’s School, 
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Hangor, 75 pupils. Friars S<diool, it is fair tt) sayj has suffered greatly 
i*mm the typhoid epideiuic of. a feur years back, and 'has not yet re¬ 
gained its noninal number of 130 pupils, but the head-mastSi!; thinks it- 
will before long reach 150. I believe that the increase does not stop with 
the grammar schools, but that the private adventure school^ which are 
so necessary in order to fill up the lamentable gap in the intermediate 
education of Wales, and which have, as a rule, done good work for 
that country, are in a similarly nourishing state. That of Mr. Goward, 
M.A., at Tenby, urho gave evidence before the Committee, a school . 
mainly attended by the sons of Nonconformist parents, is still flourish- 
irig as it deserves, though it might well have been that the uncertainty 
as to the inmtions of the Government with regard to the measure • 
for intermediate education would have hod an unfavourable effect upon 
such institutions. Of the High School at Oswestry, mainly supported 
by Welsh boys, and having about 100 pupils, it is sufficient to say 
that it stood third of all the schools in the kingdom at the recent 
Oxford, local examinations, and that its list of honours included the 
fourth and fifth places in Greek in the whole kingdom. At proprie¬ 
tary schools and private schools there were 2500 scholars in 1881, 
and it is certain that'thesQ numbers have advanced to at least 3000 
now. 

I mention the schools, not as being in the front, but rather in the 
second rank of those bodies which are to supply the students for tb(' 
proposed University, and because it is nect‘ssary to take them intti 
account if we are to conrader the prospects of the success of the experi¬ 
ment. A large number of the pupils of these schools will of course 
proceed no further, but will go at once into business life. Of those of 
them who proceed further, a proportion will no doubt be, as now,attracted 
by the splendid prizes which are offered by the old Universities. But 
others, and the great majority, will not be so attracted, because they are 
not Buffidentlyadvanced to look forward to scholarships or exhibitions on 
leaving school, and will find it to their advantage to leave at an earlier 
age than unfortunately is the practice at present, and, as Scotch students 
do, will attend and graduate early at the provincial colleges Ixjfore 
they determine on taking the serious step of proceeding to Oxford or 
Cambridge. I think therefore that there is veiy little doubt that 
from this souricie, too, there will be a considerable acce^ion to the ranks 
of the students availing themselves of the University; and the more 
so, if grammar-school training is to count in fixing the lefi^h of studj', 
and it may' be the length of residence at the colleges, which is to 
qualify for a degree. I cannot, however, think that in such cases 
any greater concession should be made than is implied in a reduction of 
the length of residence at the colleges. To di^nse jlwith residence 
altogether should as a rule be impossible, and while no^ingwould didnee 
me to consent to shut out from the l^^sh Umjirh^ degree poor self- 
taught lads whose poverty has pre^^pBB?^-. *i‘rom the possibility of 
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a regular college training, I ain wholly in accord with those who urge 
that^ except in such exceptional to dis^epro with residence 

altogether is not to be thought .of. ‘What the number of the pupils 
at present receiving iiistructlon at the grammar schools is, I cannot 
accurately el^lmate. But if in 1881 it was 1540^ as I fin^ 1^ our 
Report, I feel very little doubt that it must fall very little short of 
2000, and is probably more. From these two latter sources, enor¬ 
mously reinforced as they will be by the Intermediate Education Act, 
when passed, there must be a large and substantial addition to the- 
numbOT of students receiving a higher education in Wales. 

The numbers therefore stand as follows 
« 

Students at present attending the three State-aide^ 

ccdleges, Aberystwyth, Cardiff, and Bangor . . 400 

St. David’s College, Lampeter . . . , .130 

The eight Welsh Nonconformist Colleges . . . 200 

The four Training Colleges ...... 200 

The Grammar ^hools (talcing the w'hole number of 

pupils as 2000) not less than .... 200 

The Private Schools (3000) not less than . ^ . . 150 _ 

Total.1280 

«■ 

And this of course entirely leaves out the students to be famished 
by the Intermediate Education Act, and the many self-taught studenta 
, of Wales. 

Of these the first 530 may all, or almost all, be counted as foobable 
candidates for a Welsh University degree. Ofithe remaining 750 it is 
probable that at least 400 may be placed in the same category, so that 
the total number of degree-seeing students in Wales cannot be much 
less at this moment than 1000. 

Now what is the proportion of young men who ought to be receiv¬ 
ing a higher education, which in Prussia, the classic laud of education, 
is accepted as normal ? It is one in every 2000 of the population. 
Now if the population of Wales at the last census was 1,540,000, it is 
certain that it is not much less than 1,650,000 now. The number of 
Welsh students therefore who ought to be seeking University education, 
and for w^m therefore it should be proyided,is about 800. I have shown 
tHat' this :dgure is largely exceeded already, according to the standard 
adapted in the most rigid of all foreign coimtries in^ educational 
matters, and I claim that even according to that almost inaccessible 
Btshdard a case is more than shown, so far as numbers for the 
creation of a Welsh University. Because if 800students should ^ receiv¬ 
ing University education, and those* students and more are ready to 
your hand, but you have no University for them to test and to direct 
their e4uca4ion||[there is an obvious breach of duty stftaewhere.' 

Bai|bfc us fea^ fiweign reqi;^meuts, and inquire wlmt the practice 
has .been apd is aia;;ij ^. ourselves. I find that the Church collego 
of Tjampeter has longStai^M^ *^':^^wer of granting an arts degree 
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as well as on© in theology-, and this it possessed when it had only 
from forty to fifty students. Bizt ifilo^ing this to be & monstrous and 
wholly exceptional ease, whsA do we find with oth^ more dignified 
institutions ? Now in 1880^1 am quotmg from the Statistical Atlas 
of 1882—^there were at 

Durham .... 348 students 

Aberdeen ... . . 714 „ 

St. Andrews .... 207 • „ 

Dublin ..... 1268 ,, 

Queen’s University (Irdand) . 952 .. . 

Nobody doubts that the degrees of these Universities, from the 
great “ TWnity ” downwards, are in every way well bestowed and can 
be depended^upon as evincing a certain creditable amount of attmn- 
ment. Thirty years ago the University of Oxford, unless my memory 
fails me, had not more than 1200 students, as against a somewhat larger 
number at Cambridge. Whether therefore, according to ^he high 
Prussian standard, or to our practice in Great Britain, there must be 
at this moment a sufiScient number of Welsh students in Wales to 
justify the concession of a Welsh djupree. . 

But supposing this to be odmitt^, we have yet to show that the 
students at these colleges are sufficiently advanced to make a 
University desirable for them. If the teachers are not sufficiently 
distinguished to form a Senatus Academicus equal to that of other 
degree-giving bodies, the probability will be that the teaching will 
be inferior and the attainments of the students mediocre. Let ns 
see, then, how this stands. Each of the four colleges—^for I include for 
the present purpose St. David’s, Lampeter—^has a distinguished principal 
of the highest honours at the University of Oxford, supported by eight 
professors in Hhe case of Cardiff, a ifimilar number at Bangor, and at 
Aberystwyth by six professors and six lecturers. Two of the latter 
are in fact professors in all but name, and twill shortly no doubt 
obtain th,e full status and emoluments of that office. St. David’s, 
Lampeter^ has a principal and five professors, among whom are to bd 
reckoned in the past the present Bishops of Winchester and Chester, 
the late Bishop of Llondaff, the present Dean of Peterborough, and 
the Rev. Rowland Williams. At Bangor one of the professors was 
senior wrangler of his year, and the sdience* professorships at the 
three cpHeges are, without an easeption, held by men of the highest 
attainments. There is not a branch of knowledge, indeed, at any of 
these colleges which is not represented by a teachei»>of exceptional 
ability and distinction at our own or foreign universities, appointed on 
his merits (as 1 have reason to know, because in a majority of cases their 
applicationshave comebeforemepersonally) after a strenuous competition 
with other num^us and most distinguished candidatei^almost any one 
of whom would probably have satisfactorily perfornjeuwiedutidp of the 
chair. The same is, to some extent, the ^.casev^ith thi^ theological 
colleges, though their staff is limited by wane of means. 
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Still] a liBt of teachers which mdadeB, or has included, names like 
those of Dr. Vance Smith, the late Dr. Edwards, Professor Ellis 
Edwaids, and others cannot be. otherwise than sal^actory; and the 
case is not different with the training colleges, over one of which the 
Eov. Daniel Bowlands, the editor Of a learned Welsh Quarterljr 
Iteview, sncoessfully presides. The case is the same with the leading 
grammar schools, with Llandovery, with Christ’s College Brecon, with 
Eriar’s School, Bangor, and the rest. Each employs a very considerable 
staff of masters, holders often of the University s^olarships at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and little, if at all, inferior to the professors at the 
collegea Now what are the results of this teaching upon the 
students ? At Aberystwyth, which is by far the oldest of (he tliree 
colleges, and which therefore ought to show the longest list of suc¬ 
cesses, 1 find that since its opening in 1872 the following is the 
list of successes:—139 students have matriculated at the Univer¬ 
sity of London,’ of whom 22 obtained honours, some gaining 
prizes, and 92 were placed in the first division; 43 have passed the 
intermediate examination for the ^gree of B.A., 2 obtaining the first 
place in first class honours, ond^ an exhibition of £40 a year; 18 
obtained honours, 11 being in the first division; 27 have taken the 
degree of B.A., 3 obtaining honours, and 4 being placed in the first 
division ; 19 have passed the intermediate examination for the degree 
of B.Sc., 3 obtaining the fii*st place in first class honours, 1 an ex¬ 
hibition of £40 a year, 1 the first place in first class honours in 
chemistry, and 5 obtaining honours ; G have taken the degree of B.Sc., 
3 obtaining the first place in firat class honours; 15 have passed the 
preliminary scientific examination for the degree of M.B., 1 has 
taken the degrees of M.B. and M.D., and 1 has passed the inter¬ 
mediate examination for the degree of LL.B. Seven studmits have 
gained open scholarships, and 3 open exhibitions, at Cambridge, 
7 gained open scholarships, and 7 open exhibitions, at Oxford. Of 
the 21 who have taken their degrees at Oxford, C are firet class men, 
and 14 obtained honours. Of the 14 who took their degrees at 
Cambridge, 2 are first class men, 2 are wranglers, and 5 obtained 
hononrs. A former student is Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff j 2 ar^ lecturers at Aberystwyth, 1 is assistant to the 
Woodwordian Professor at Cambridge, 1 is a demonstrator in phy¬ 
siology at St. Mary’s Hospital, 1 is a professor at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter; 1 is a tutor at Balliol College, and lectures on modem 
history at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

At Cardiff, since January 1884, 65 students have matriculated at the 
University of London, 4 in honours and 1 with marks qualifying for a 
prize; 27 passed the intermediate examination in arts, 5 in 
hononr8||; IT ha;^^ken the degree of B.A., 1 of M.A.; 9 have passed 
the intermediate exan^^tion in science, 15 have passed the preliminary 
scientific examination -B 461 r,hile at theUniversity of Edinburgh 
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a student has gained the second inedisA in the close of anatomy, and at 
the Uniyersity of Aberdran a etn^ht has'^^teaed the ;£bc^ M.B.. The 
Oxford and Gaihbridge honours from this college Z hWe nbt Been 
able ta obtain. • ^ the coilege of Bangor, the youngest of the three 
colleges'opened 1 ^ the end of the year 1884, this is the acochmt• 
LondonUniyersi^matriculation examination: honours, 6; diviinon L, 
43; division II., 8. Intermediate examination in arts: honours, 5 ; 
division I., 8; division 11., 4. Intermediate science: honours, 1; pass, 1. 
Preliminary scientific M.B., division II., vrhole examination, 1. B.A. 
degree: honours, 4; pass, 7, 5 in first dij^ision. M.A degree, 1. Uni- ’ 
yersity of Cambridge, open mathematical scholarship. University of 
Glasgow, first professional examination, M.B., 7 ; second ditto, 1; first 
B.Sc., 1. In addition to this, the result of lectures established at the 
college has been the attainment by young quarrymen of two of the Whit¬ 
worth Scholarships, open to the whole of Great Britain. If Lampeter 
College does not show a similar list of Accesses it is probably because 
the great mass of the students there propose to themselves to enter 
the Church in Wales with the least possible delay, and having un¬ 
fortunately, with a quite inadequate number of students, degrees of 
their own, they are not forced into healthy competition with others. 
But I have no doubt that there are many cases, under the system 
by which that college is affiliated to the University of Oxford, 
of students who have carried off a share of honours at the older 
University, not fewer than might bo expected from the zeal and ability 
of the teaching staff. The same remark applies to the eight Noncon¬ 
formist colleges, directed, as I have said, by able and devoted men, 
and containing a large total of students, who are sure to add a 
large number to those seeking the degree of the proposed University. 
And behind all these come the great grammar schools, contain¬ 
ing at this moment large numbers of young men of eighteen 
or nineteen, ’who, in a healthier condition of things, would long ago 
(except the few promising students whose future at the old Universities 
was assured) have migrated to one or other of the Welsh colleges, with 
a view to securing the teaching best, suited to the objects which they 
set before themselves in life, and the earlier attained degree which we 
must try to give them there. I had thought of giving a list of the 
remarkable successes of the pupils at some of these schools, but find 
it impossible within the space allotted to me, and I must therefore 
content myself with saying that Brecon and Llandovery «rith their long 
list of scholai'ships and prizes won at the old Universities j Bangor, 
Buthin, Cowbridge, and recently Carmarthen—^I have no statistics 
of Monmouth Or Haverfordwest— n-nd the High School at Oswestry, with 
its oxtwmrdinary list of successes at the University. lo^^|5^xaminations, 
compare favourably with the first grade schools of iin^'^jart of- Great 
Britain. Wales, indeed, nowr takes a very^j>^are <?i the honours 
of the old Universities, and the long past when a first 
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class man. appeared at intervals of aj^arter of a ceziti^ liove liappily 
vanMah^d for ever, - > 

I draw the condasion then, that at tiiis xtromentv mtS^ut waiting 
for the Intermediate Education Bill, there is in 'Wsdea an adequate 
hody of qualified students ready to avail themselves^.of the prox>osed 
degree. I propose to touch very lightly the th^ head of our 
inquiry—-viz., whether the concession of the privilege of a degree 
would hove a good effect upon students and teacheio—^not beoause it 
is not one of the first importance, but because I find it almost imx>OB' 
Bible to argue out the opposite view. If the teaching has a certam 
character of its own, as any national teaching should, it is obvious 
that to try it by a colourless test, such as that of a mere examining 
body like the University of London, is not to bring out all, its best 
points, but necessarily implies a certain considerable loss. And there 
seems to be no doubt, from recent utterances of those in authority, 
that in the Welsh colleges the necessity of having to conform to tte 
London methods, without allowing anything for Welsh idio^n- 
crasies, is felt as a grievous burden. The same could doubtl^ 
be said of the methods of the Scotch Universities, of the Viotoim 
University, or of the University of Dublin. The student who has 
been educated according to Welsh methods must be tried according 
to those methods, if he is to do justice either to himself or his 
teachers'. What would be thought by any rational man of a pro¬ 
posal that the Scotch or Irish students should no longer have a 
degree granted to them at their own colleges, but should submit 
themselves, at great trouble and expense, to the examinations of a 
Welsh University, or even to those of the University of London, or 
that of Manchester ? .The proposal would be at once recognized as 
prex)osterou 8 . For the rest, I cannot do better than use the language 
of the Beport of the Departmental Committee of 1881, where it says 
that— ■' 0 . 

** A Welsh University would almost certainly benefit higher education in, 
Wales. It would gratify the national sentiment and furnish new nmtives 
for the pursuit of leaming. It might, under favourable drcumstanoes, tend 
to develop new forms of culture in affinity with some of the dtirtinctive 
oharactei'istics of the Welsh people. A lesser luminaiy in close proxiixufy 
will shed .more light than a far greater orb shining from a distant sphem, 
and a Welsh University, crowning the educatiomd edifice, might help 40 
diffuse the light of knowledge more generally through the P rinc i pali ty than 
has been or can done by Oxford or Cambridge, with all their prestige.^ 

If that was the prescient vie^v of the Committee in 1881, w|imi there 
were only two colleges with little over 100 students, how m^nch more 
strongly would it have been expressed in 1889, when thevaore three 
colleges with 400, or four colleges with more than 500 iMiudents ? 
The Uzdvemify is\^e natural crown of the educatlonsd ^ifice in 
Walei^ and without Rpthu^atter is and must remain incomplete. The 
“ opening upward ”—^which but telling phrase the late vene- 
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rabl^ Bishop of St/Committee to be the 
want of Wftles^has beeu fnrmshedy as Hbhookt afO con- 

oenied^ the ^Uegi^ estabti^ed siAce then, wi(£ ^ Ivtet ^^sults, 
and the rfkiveii^i^ will do in this Aspect for the collegds' wh^ they 
hare d6t» fia the ^hobls. It would give the stndentii ^ imm^^te 
end and phrpose for their studies. It would give the teabhers, land 
not m^ly at the colleges but at the schools also, a'definite stonda^ 
by which to measure the success of their teaching; not set up by an 
impalpable Board 'sitting in London, but by a native authority, ac¬ 
quainted with the special wants and shortcomings of Wales. 

Fe^aps, indeed, it might be difficult to bring these theories home 
to tlmae who have to decide on the concession of the University, if it. 
could not be shown that any great inconvenience arose from the want 
of it. But nothing can be clearer than the fact of this great hard> 
ship and inconvenience. Though the examinations of the University 
of London have long been open to Welsh students, there could be 
no better proof of the fact that something more is wanted, ^mething 
which these examinations can never supply, than the fact which I 
am about to relate. In 1887, being in Edinburg]^ I was to my 
surprise asked to address the Welsh students at that University. I 
did so,with great pleasure, and to my stUl greater surprise found 
myself in a tlxoroughly Welrfi atmosphere. I then learnt that the 
number of Welsh students present at the University was not'less 
than ninety. These were in the main, but by no means exclusively, 
students of medicine. Inquiiing a little further, I found that at 
Glasgow there were thirty-six Welsh students, most of them students in 
arts. Even at distant Aberdeen, six hundred miles away from most 
parts of Wales, there was a sprinkling of Welshmen. The Academical 
body^of St. Andrews contains a large number of Welsh names, from 
which it naturally follows that there too there must be a not incon¬ 
siderable number of Welsh students. ■ These students do not fail to 
make th^ mark. At Glasgow I find from the new national magazine, 
Cyiimk Fydd^ Mr. B. K. Evans lias just been appointed to the Ewing 
Fellowship in Philosophy, while at Edinburgh Dr. Owen has been 
appoiiited Demonstrator in Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons 
ther^. while his two predecessors in office, ’Drs. Hughes and Ap 
w^rate also Welshmen. If we leave Scotland, it is matter of 
notoriely that Welsh students have during many generations faced 
the very considerable and serious undertaking for a stay^t-home people 
of Grossing the Irish Channel in search of Trinity College* Dublin, and 
of findihg themselves among a people very far removed from them in 
sympathies m religion and in language. Professor M^afiy, indeed, 
writes me that be should be sorry to lose the Welshi^^ who os a rule 
are among his xoost diligent and earnest s^den^. Everywhere in 
fact, in Groat Britain tuxd in Germany, w]^r 2 rt 8 iiany Welsh students 
by the exmfcise of incredible paani||^jj||j| y. to attend the lectures 
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of the great profeawrs of Science,' WelBhin^ aare to be found 
laborioasly seeking the, teaching, and the of attainment 

which has hitherto been denied them at home. The teaidiuig is now 
provided, the degree is not, or only for a hahdfol of Cnurdh of 
England students at the seminary at Lampeter. Is it credible, is it 
possible, that such a condition of things should continue to exist ? 

Now, to answer the fifth question which we have set ourselves. Is 
there really any kind of probability that a degree given to so large a 
body of enthusiastic poor students, aU fired, as their attainments prove, 
with a desire for knowledge which leads them hundreds of miles away 
from home, should be degraded below the level of other Universities, 
while it is always claimed and admitted on behalf of Lampeter that 
there, with only a mere handful of students, that evil result has been 
successfully avoided by the introduction of examiners from the old Uni*- 
versities ? I find for my own part a gi’eat difficulty in arguing questions 
so thin and remote from practice as these. All one can say is, that unless 
a miracle comes to change the natural course of things, the greater the 
competition the higher will be the standard, and if Wales is'at this 
moment superior in her number of students to many of. the 
provincial Univeraities of Great Britain and Ireland, there is not the 
least reason to fear in her case an inferior result. Tf no such conse¬ 
quence, it is to be assumed, has followed upon the concession of the 
powe^ to grant degrees to the University of Dublin, to that of St. 
Andrews, or to the Queen’s Colleges and University of Ireland, there 
is not the least fear of-such a result in the case of the more numerous 
and equally earnest students of Wales. 

The last head of our inquiry seems to be not one of speculation, but 
of absolute fact. Thera was at the date of the Committee’s Beport, as 
appears eveiywhere in that document, a very strong and general 
feeling in favour of a University for Wales. This was then considered 
to depend, to a certain degi’ee', upon sentiment, but it was a sentiment, 
to use the words of the liexxirt, “ having its root in the feeling of a 
distinct national unity, and in a belief that, in the matter of education, 
Wales had been neglected and left at a disadvantage as compared with 
other sections of the empire.” As it was then, so it is now. There 
is no matter on which Welsh opinion is so little divided as on this. 
In 1881, indeed, the professional instincts, those of the head-m^teii 
of the grammar schools, were strongly against a Welsh University. 
“ They thought,’^ to use again the words of the Eeport, “ that the 
question Was l^tween graduating at an English University and .gradu¬ 
ating at a, Welsh one, instead of being as, except for a limited number 
it really must be, between graduating at a Welsh University ^d not 
graduating at Others thought that the Pidncipalitjr bonld not 

furnish matenai en^gh to support it, an opinion which they would 
now doubtless confess^VaS'a mistake one; while the head-masters, if 
they jna^ be supposed to > T r^| |'^ ented by those of* the largest 
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Welflh fi^t-grade sohoois,; t]io8d^. (^ Breooji. epd Idoadoveiy,. are novr 
'wholly in its fayour., .^ere js hetdiy^, indeed, adise^^^ Toi(^. 

What then ia the aot^ potion of the movement. M longer 
merely, a po|ralai: cry. It has at its head thirae i^lb. cy^r^t pnhlic 
opinion, ip Wales on all educational matters. The th:tee colleges have 
appointed tepresentatives to meet in conference, to adyocate t^e. inrin- 
ciple of the concession, which they believe to be essential to their 
conl^ned success. A meeting of these representati'ros was held in 
London last summer, and it was then determined unanimously, 
that it was expedient that a University for Wales should be 
establi^ed on the model, 'with such modifications as might be 
nepessary, of the University of Manchester, and that a deputation 
should wait upon the Lord President of the . Council to press upon him 
the necessity of establishing the University without delay. That the 
deputation should have immediately followed another which had no 
di^olty in establishing the long-delayed claims of Aberystwyth College 
to a charter and permanent grant, was perhaps a little unfortunate. 
The question of the University was, it must be confessed, not put 
before the Lord President with the fulness and force which it deserv'ed, 
and with which it would doubtless have been treated by the actual 
speakers if they had not been exhausted Iqr previous eftbrts, or if others 
h^d been called upon who were more thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts. But the reply of the Lord President was by no means discoura- 
gingi as he naturally asked for fuller particulars, both of the case to be 
made for the University, and of the expense in which its establishment 
vrould probably involve the Government. That a renewed effort must 
soon be made is, 1 believe, the opinion of the college stafi* in each the 
three colleges, and of Welshmen generally ; and it is with a view to that 
efibrt that this paper is written. Subsequently, in September last, 1 
took the opportunity of delivering, at the Cymmrodorion, section of the 
National Eisteddfod at Wrexham, to a crowded meeting of persons 
interested in Welsh education, an address, of which this paper is 
mainly an expansion. To my great delight the meeting, with a 
unanimi^ w'hich overwhelmed every possibility of dissent, affirmed in 
the ^rodgest terms the desirability of establishing .a University for 
Wales. The resolution in that sense was seopnded in an able speech 
by the Bev. the, head-master of Christ’s College Brecon, one of the 
strongest and most convinced opponents of the movement, in 1881, 
and spoken to by the Bev. the head«master of Llapdoveiy. There 
wiw not a single dissentient voice. Churchmen and Nbneonformists, 
Ribera! and Conservative, all joined with a rare unanimity in “urging 
upon her Mi^jesty’s Government the pressing need that exists for the 
establi^u^ent of a University of Wales.” 

Here, then, the matter might be left so far as Jjj^ general principle 
is concerned, and the unanimous verdict ofjih^:ountr^ upon it. It 
is ipossible that a matter on #as hardly possible has 
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.been argued at too great length,^' If 8p> 1 doi bafy andwer that it 
seenjed to zue desirable that it be done Weband so that 

it should never Teq;uire doing again; ; On 'the ^dllow, 

which, though of the first importance, are questions of Wttdl, S paust 
be understood to speak for myself altme. 

The first is the indnsion or exdusion of St. David’s College .as one 
of the colleges constituting the University.'; On this point it seems to 
me that we are bound to follow the recommendation of the Departr- 
mental Committee. The argument which is so strong against admit¬ 
ting a denominational college to a Government grant vanishes altogether, 
as it seenis to me, when it is a question of inclusion in a Universiiy. 
That m necessarily undenominational in the fullest sense, nor would it 
be less so if any number of denominations were represented on the 
governing body. Of course there is a sense in which St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, stands on the same footing with any of the eight 
other theological colleges of Wales. But the difference lies i^ihis 
that, whether rightly or wrongly, St. David’s College has mijoyed 
degrees of its own, and that if it be asked to give up these it can 
only be‘on terms which will compensate it for the loss of the 
privilege which it- surrenders. Such terms are certain to, he exacted 
by a Conservative Government, and probably even by a Liberal 
one, and it is well to sacrifice something of ideal uniformity to the - 
practical requirements of the situation as it exists. The further ques¬ 
tion arises whether, on the revocation of the charter of St. David’s 
College on terms, the divinity degree as well as the arts degree should 
he made over to the new body. I am strongly of opinion that it 
shoiild. The bent of the Welsh mind is almost exclusively tbeolo- ‘ 
giem, and a degree-giving body in Wales without a faculty of theo¬ 
logy would be much in the same position as that in which the Vic¬ 
toria University would find itself if it was suddenly deprived of its 
scientific teaching. That a theological school need not necessarily be 
of a denominational character is as certain as anything can well' be. 
The denominational portion of any examination am be conducted by 
the theological college of the denomination, whether Chuiq^ or Non¬ 
conformist, and it can of course withhold that certificate of compe- 
tei^< which the denomination may require in its members, .if the 
necoEsary atpount of the special knowle^;e is not attained. Buii <^at 
there b^uld be a divinity degree granted by the Welsh UniveihsHy 
Wiuld be absolutely necessary, if only to keep faith with St, Illvirid’s, 
Lampeter, in* the event of its surrendering its exclusive prit^^ to 
grant a degree of that nature. And it . would have the best ^|>csBibl^ 
effect on1^ Nonconformist clergy—^who, if ever the Churidi.of Walea m 
disestab'S^'^;^|«i}l be even in a fuller sense tilian mow, s^ witii 'a 
greater neces!^ f^genezal culture, the authoritative {^iritna} teachers 
of the people ^ Walb 8 y 74 f their attainments were tested by on impartial 
body, aid thri^right -to tra^hKSQ^^ined. Surely such wider know- 
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led^ vrcmddlead to 1«|8 ol that «6obiiriiua^^^^ 

the result of ^di^^oitxae » readi¬ 
ness to rather lluua the lottei' ^ tiie;:te y^ipg of 

GhrifiblabilifV Shi dU^posiUbn to look not so ntnd^ to oreed, 

or of rite, or of Ohnrch goyemznent, as to the great fhndariii^i^ prin¬ 
ciples on whirii all Ghri^iims are substantially at one. ■ ■ ■ 

. Theie are two otl^ points with regard to the University on which * 
word shenld be said. If it were'intended to make'the B. A. degree 
like that of the old Universities, a thing to be obtained at the age. 
of twenty-two, or twenty-three, as the crown of a long«devotion 
to m(^et, or lawp-tennis, or rowing, or football, it would be much 
better to forego the Welsh University altogether. It must be founded, 
If at all, for young men unable to go to Oxford or Cambridge, because 
they cannot oQbrd the expense, and still more the ruinous loss of time 
which the modem University system implies. I say modem, because 
it is notorious that it was not always so. Lord Westbury, as is well 
known, took his first class at nineteen; and by limiting the require¬ 
ments of the first examination, we might well get back to 
that,. Beal. With the great majority of youths who do not seek 
hondnrs, Ihere could be no difficulty whatever. The. pass examination 
for .the B.A. or B.Sc. degree should be taken at as early an nge as 
possible, consistent with the maintenance of a proper standard, 
leading those who found they had a distinct vocation for further slmdy, 
either to comxwte, a couple of years later, for the degree of M.A. or 
D.Sc. at the Univei'sity of Wales, or to carry their talents to what 
might prove more profitable markets at the older Universities. Mean¬ 
time, .the great majority of their class-fellows would have ^jgone 
out into the world, at an age not too late to begin active life, and 
with the discipline of the mind and the actual gaih in knowledge which 
a shorier but well-considered course, whether literary or scientific, would 
sorely have given them. We must get done for Wales what has been done 
for Scotland, and ,we shall then, as we have done already to a great 
extent,, produce results of attainment, of energy, of resource, of 
oapsiciiy similar to those which have m^e the Scotch name. distin- 
gtiiriied in every department of the pubHo service. 

The other is that in any University founded in Wates, bearing in 
.mind'the peculiar circamstanoes of the country,* medicine and 
engiueetiug should be specially marked out for encouragement in the 
distribution of the honours and rewards of the Uuiverrity* It came out 
.in eyBfnce before the dbmmittee in 1881 that, through the length and 
'brea^^cf the Brmcipaility,the great works and collieries in South Wales 
aadx||i|plate quarries in North Wales were attended by young Scotch 
and In^ medical practitioners, often, indeed gen^ttilly, ignoraUt of 
. the Irio^age the people, and una]^') to understj^d them or to make 
thems^yes understood. And htol, I ^iay!|^ber one very striking 
piece evidence, in which they^SWWf'^S^ us how, in one of the 
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freqaent accidents which occur in great industrial undortakingK, the 
foreign practitioner was sammoned, bat oonldvnot ascertain what wan 
required of him until the patient, who might have been feared, had 
bl^ to death. I shonld be inclined to think that, next to the 
ministiy, the young Welshman tnms his thoughts chiefly to the 
medical profession, os indeed the large number of medical students at 
Edinburgh shows. But the fact is that when they have once left 
Wales, they not infrequently remain away altogether, while, if all of 
tliem did return, their numbex*8 would be quite inadequate to supply the 
demand in Wales; and that they do—-and of necessity at a disadvantage 
—^the work which young Englishmen or Scotchmen in their own coun¬ 
tries could do better; while the latter, often to the absolute danger’ 
of the lives of their Welsh-speaking patients, are attempting to do in 
Wales the work which should be done by bilingual Welshmen. 

Again, we were told by witnesses that the chief posts of responsi¬ 
bility in the w'orks and collieries were filled by English and Scotch 
managers and engineers. The native Welshmen had not the necessary 
training. I have no wisli to raise any cry for the evclnsion of the best 
men, but I am sure that, if the training of engineering or mining 
students in Wales was as good as il is out of Wales, all the posts of 
value and responsibility in Welsh urorks woxild not by any means fall 
to the lot of the stranger, to the exclusion on their own ground of 
the’Welsh competitors. 

With regard to medicine, I know well the great ditfionlty 
and the great expense attending the foundation of a new medical 
school. But the immense and rapidly growing population of Cardiff 
and the surrounding district would make the establishment of such a 
school comparatively easy. An infirmary, with the requisite number 
of b('ds, must, one would think, be in existence at tliis moment, 
or will be shortly. Before twenty years have elapsed, it is probable 
that the population of Cardiff at the present rate of progress 
will be equal to that of Edinburgh, and would furnish ample experience 
in every branch of medicine and surgery. And just as among the 
Queen's Colleges in Ireland, that at Belfast, w'hich had an adequate 
population to deal with, exceeded the others in the snccess and 
number of its students, ‘because it had a medical school and faculty; 
so Cardiff, I am sure, under similar circumstances, would be the most 
successful of the Welsh colleges. And with a school of engineering 
added to this, for which Cardiff is obvioudy the proper seat, I am sure 
that the comparative want of success of this college would be at once 
remedied, and that it would become, as it shonld fronf its advantages 
of position, the largest and most successful of the three State^ided 
colleges of WaleB^# And I think it may well be matter for considera¬ 
tion in the future r^ether some kind of distribution of flalyects might 
not be praotisedf so tbffr^Jtfee training, for which the youth of 

Cardiff have probably small inQiniBt^> might be given at one of the 
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other colleges, wliiie the Imilk Hsi tik4 wtetific taraitijiiig might be 
removed thither fyojB off the other osOtges hr foimd in 

praotioe best aide to dispetaia it* Ihet, indeed* ‘ ^be the 
great gain of & UBiveraitjr body, that it might reghlete' tpiobing 
at the cdUt^ges, and allot to eadh college the work for which it iw^t 
be fomid best fitted—increase, in fact, their solidarity, without neoes** 
sarily reprodnoing at each college that universality of teaching which 
a Umveavity*alone can give; so that at one the literary teaching might 
greatly j^i^edominate, at another the scientific, while it might also lead, 
if need w^, to the devotion of part of the college funds to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Branch college, scientific and technical—as, for instance, at 
Swansea, whero the variety of technical processes in actual working is 
said to be greater than in any other town in the kingdom. 

As to tho local habitation of the University, it is not contemplated 
that it should be fixed in any one place, but shoald circulate, year by 
year, Among the colleges originally composing it. Tho chancellor 
and the registrar need be the only permanent officials. The senate of 
course would be a fixed body, derived chiefly from tho college senates 
in the first instance, and afterwards from those bodies and from dis¬ 
tinguished graduates of ilie University. The principal of each college 
might be vioe-chinocllor during the year for which tho University was 
located at that college. The registrar gf each college might be asked, 
if economy were considered rather than efficiency, to undertake, at an 
increased salary, the duties of registrar of the University during that 
year. But the greatly preferable course would be that the duties of 
the University registrarship should be confided to a specially appointed 
officer. Examiners shoald be appointed partly from outside bodies, 
partly firom the professorial staff of tho college, tho latter octang for a 
lower fee than the examiners from outside. If were done, 1 
believe that the new University body might be set to work at a cost 
not exceeding one-half of the £2000 a year which tho Victoria Uni¬ 
versity is reported to require. 

I think we may fairly leave to the decision of the future whether 
the University, as distinct from the colleges composing it, is to he a 
teaching body. At the old Universities the professorial system has 
never properly taken root. Chairs have l>een lavishly endowed in 
almost evepey department of knowledge, with the most insignificant 
results. The real work of Oxford and Cambridge is still done 
almost excdusively by the coll^|;e or private tutors, asid^the well- 
paid professor, in the great majority of cases, lectures to empty 
benches, At tib.6 Victoria University tho case is apparently though 
not really different; the professors of the University are not merely 
professors, W college tutors deeply interested in the sii^petB of their 
pupils. At tile l^ottii and Irish Unjversities, again,^ the professorial 
type o£ teaching seems rather to shall prevail in 

VOL.*LV. 
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Wales remains to be seen, thougH it cannot be denied that University 
professors circulating between the colleges might add just that imity 
and fixity of tho standard i>t teaching which is always desirable, and 
especially in a country so deeply and so seriously divided and cross- 
divided as Wales. 

What I hope I have shown in the preceding pages is that there is 
now a sufficient number of higher students in Wales to demand and 
justify the immediate creation of a proper degree-giving body; that 
the attainments of the students and of the teachers are adequate; that 
the greatest loss and inconvenience is caused by the present condition 
of things ; that there can be no valid reason for making young Welsh¬ 
men, who cannot and u ill not go to Oxford or Cambridge, betake them¬ 
selves, as they do, to the far distant Universities of Ireland or Scotland, 
when we have provided excellent teaching for them at home, and though 
the ultimate concession of the degree must have been contemplated when 
tho State established colleges in AVales; that the Univeraty would 
greatly aid and (devate the teaching of the country without the least 
danger of degrading the degree ; and that every one in any way com¬ 
petent to have an opinion on the matter, including the head-masters of 
the schools in Wale8.is now in favour of its establishment. In my opinion, 
to delay the conc(*8sion of the degree* until the Interftiediate Education 
Act, which is still in niibiba^ and may remaiu there, has been at 
work for three or four years, the earliest possible period at which its 
influence could be felt, uould be gi’avely to imperil the whole nascent 
structure of Welsh education. To refuse the colleges their natural 
opening upwards, while no provision is made for recruiting their forces 
from below, is to subject them to a dangerous strain, which should at 
all hazards be avoided. Tlie jseal and thirst for knowledge of the Welsh 
people have earned the colleges, and with them the cause of higher 
education, throng long delays and difficulties to which- they must else 
have succumbed. But it is never safe to rely upon forces like these in 
face of long-continned and api^arently hopeless neglect. Great as is the 
need erf intermediate schools, 1 believe that, in the events which have 
happened, the question of the University is even more pressing. What¬ 
ever Government makes this concession and settles this question, will, I 
am confident, stand^mazed, in a very short time indeed, at the rapid 
growth of the intellectual development of Wales, and will find that 
what has been done is neither more nor less than tho addition, at an 
annual cc»t«not much greater than '^hat of a single broadside of a 
modem ironclad, of an educated Celtic population of a new type, with 
the geliins of the Irish without their perversity, and the common-sense 
of the Scotch without their narrowness, to the intellectual resources 
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♦A CASK OF HONEY WITH A 
SPOONFUL OF TAR. 


T his is a homely saying in Bnssia, meaning that sometimes a small 
pMrt spoils the whole. The expression involuntarily occurs to 
my mind & perusing Mr. Stead’s “ Truth about Kussia*’—^a book in? 
which the “ Honey,” which certainly preponderates, is soured by, 1 
regret to say, even more than one spoonful of “ Tar.” I refer to that 
section which bears the burlesque title of “The Shadow on the Throne.” 
What tihe author designates by this is neither more nor loss than fidelity 
to C^hodoxy, and therefore, from a Bussian point of view, anything 
but a “shadow.” Against the infusion of this “ 1’ar” I must ventilate 
my indignation, but, before doing so, permit mo, after the manner of 
some joumalistB, to make a slight digression. 

Some time ago, before the House of Commons sinlamentably broke 
down and Parliamentary institutions lost their flavour, the favourite 
hobby of the benevolent English missionary in Bussia was Con¬ 
stitutionalism. To-day that hobby is discarded, and there are few or 
none who now recommend a Parliament at St. Petersburg as a 
panacea for all our troubles, real or imaginary. But aa an amiable 
Englishman is never happy unless recommending a patent remedy for 
his neighbour’s ills, we are now presented with a new specific from 
his moral pharmacopoeia. 

Our Constitution is let alone, all attention being now Concentrated 
upon our souls. And because we show as little respect *fon dilettante 
propagandists of religions as for constitutional quackeries, we excite a 
storm of indignation and protest. Could nothing be doJ^e, I wonder, 
to cure our kind-hearted advisers of this pedagogic nauia ? This 
is actual]^ beiponnng morbid 1 Whbn modesty fails,/a l^ense of the 
rIdionlouB shcmld BuHty save them from an attitude 6f arrogant supe¬ 
riority. lake the Chmese, they iw&lBrhl£^*lMflSelves to possess a 
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moiutpbly o£ wisdom bmdghted 

«ereiybody -' 

** Chajx»t, OhaiKKJt! ai^ 

braocli of yonr faar-famed S^p^fcriftre! ** . -v 

Bttssia tolerates aU religimiB and prosecutes at 
propagate immoral and criminal doctrines, wbltli would not. be pier- 
mitted, in fact, in any part of the world where Christian : .th 0 J?aliby [is 
mx$^ted as the basis of legislation. r . 

Bossia e^ablished perfect religious liberty long before :^any of 
her ciyilized neighbours. It was a saying of Fetffc the j^reat^that. 
“ Cod has given the Tzar power over the nations, bi^ Ghrist-J^ci^e<ibaa 
power over the consciences of men,” No difference of reli^dtiauf f^n- 
vidtions has been allowed in Bussia to stand in tbe way of pi^ogpc^on 
to the highest posts—although in Liberal England it 
recently, a bar even to representation in the Legislature. Count 
Loris Melikofl^ who, a few years ago, occupied the position of 

a dictator, was an Armenian by nationality and religion.. .H^y of 
our highest posts are. held by Lutherans, and there ore Mahoaiedan; 
aides-4e-camp to his [Majesty the Emperor. I need hardly' r«:aU 
the faCt^ well known iii England, that Count Nesselrilde) Prii^ 
Gortcbakoff*8 predecessor at our Foreign Office, was a mem^ridf tho 
English Church. 

In England and in America, where the Christian faith is “ i^lrihdrdd 
into a hundred sects, it may be not only possible but necessaty toaUow 
Kberty of religious competition, or propagandism. Tho gportinj^ pro¬ 
pensity of those countries discloses itself even in the fii^d of religion! 

With us it is not so. Our Church prays daily for the unity of all 
the Churches. That unity of our Church has always been ^e real 
power of Bussia;^ fact which finds recognition in the popular title 
. of “ Holy Bussit^’ whilst England is designated as “ Merry ” and 
. Italy as “ La Bella.” Certain facts are deeply rooted and .peisneate 
Ota very nature. We consider every schism a plague, whose infection 
has to be stamped out. We have no hankering, I assure y^| after 
[^ th^rideal of possessing as many creeds as there are signposts | vhbr. do 
we caxC to replace the majestic fabric of our National Chu^ ly 
^'Jdat^oine” of contending sects. Schism may be a virtue in .ihf* 
eyes of 4 Nonconformist. As for us, we are content with, o^^'al^lute 
Siroth, Imsed on tho Gospels, and explained by the seven .(E^ih^pical 
CouncUs. ^ %!hisms, far from being commended by the jG^i^i^li^'.are, 
ev^cdeploied as ]x>sitive sins by Saint Paul Mr. Ste^ ^^l^kod t6 
Mr. Poj^pnostzeif, in my. presence: “ It seems .Ih^t 
wonld;l^ J^^^ed from Bnssia, if they came to! ' To 

usual kindjlaB^estnesa, the Prc^ril^^^^^u Holy 
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nation iij .tfej5?^^n© Greed. “ floly Bussia” is a tliecp«fit«d^lS(^^ 
which to defend the Ghnrchilf^that soul of 'IB^iiMsia. ' 

Before.the duty defending ihe frontier from invardon -^ 
hoBlaie 5|)5^^^j'i» the dnty of defending the Orthodox faith fieom th^ 
assaalts|^Jiii^W imd heresies. The Nihilists, who havo much methM -: 
in''th<^‘%E»^e^ in order to destroy the unity of the State, firat en- 
Attack'the unity of the Church. In this starting-point“ 
the'’Fa|jS^b^^ the Nihilists unite! But we cannot allow the 
‘^c^^^^iohtbmds together onr mighty empire to be dissolved by a 
pppaj^^ of iconoclasts, whether political or religious. 

!^Pxice, while we permit every man to practise freely in Bussia 
wha^v^ oreed he professes, we cannot permit attempts to pervert 
otheiA^:&bm the Orthodox faitli.. 

In Bust^ yOu may be Protestant, Catholic, or Mahomedan. Yon 
may practise your rites and worahip God in your own way, and aJaj 
bring^^‘ your children in your own creed ; but in mixed marriages, 
with a Gre^ Orthodox, the law of the country insists that tliA^hililrflTi 
shall belong to the established faith. Besides, you must keep your 
hands off other people’s creeds and other people’s children. ** Hands 
off,” ;‘^.;bur motto in religious affairs as well as in Balkan politics. 
‘‘Hxams off” all round. Leave ns alone, and we leave yon alone. 
Those’^iP go to heaven need no English passport for the better 
• world—^hat, ^»b. least, is not yet annexed to the British EmpirP.' 

Np^r^days every qu^ck soul-saver thinks himself entitled to peryeit 
our siprr^ibei^ri^uded peasants, by filling their hearts with all kinds of 
noiii^enAs»^4h' -the name of reli^ons liberty. NoWj^jj/irby should there 
bd ®tto^|ib^y given to spiritual quacks than to medical, quacks ? 
No dp<^ can practise, even in Ereothinking Prance, without a 
diploma;^^ duly certifying the possession of a certain indispensable 
rtunimdot ofS; knowledge. But in dealing with souls it seems as if 
evexy^ig^Eo^us^ every silly self-appointed apostle, were good enough 
for the'ii^erk. Such a view is .not in accordance with our ideas, and 
no shn0A..^.:<^traged Salvationists will preveifb us from kindly 
but all such meddling bnsybodies to the frontier. 

Imagme ji; l^endid htdl, brilliantly illuminated with numerous electric 



a grotesque tatterdemalion rushes in ■Mtb a small 
Sv^ibh he insists is far superior to the electric instafla- 
tion-i f®p^^-ii?will be his own fault if he is^^summaiily shown, the 
door.*/’ ^ ^ .X 

-too eage^y Accepted ledl-s^sJ of canards 
adherents of Lord Bad«ltock^--or rather, 
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leading Mr. Stead’s own xaelowam^ to see that 

the Hiltons, for instance, Bass^vj^^ 

to submit to the law of the land.t > In Londcm1 
believe, the liquor' saloons, have to be closed onBondaya) Btich is 
the lawj and I should Ipce to see what would heq)]^ to Miy foreigner 
daring to violate it? The importance of onr nunmrpns'hdidays^ 
agoinat which Mr. Hilton protested, may be ignored, or misundersto^. 
M. Dmmont, in his remarkable book, “ La Iin(, d’un Monde*?’;^ 0 Xplains 
the generous and compassionate object of the frequent h.dly*days in 
the Catholic world. At all events, rightly or wrongly, people have to 
observe them; and the fact that Mr. Stead and other person d^p- 
prove <rf that way of giving extra rest to children and the working” 
clasBes, inuo way exculpates Mr. Hilton. It is somewhat, amusing to 
have to insist, to English readers, upon the absolute necessity of 
obedience to the law! After all, people may flourish and be happy 
away from Bussia. Foreigners who deplore tlieir banishmi^t from 
our country, certainly pay us a compliment! 

The accusation of persecution reminds me of the well-knou^deflni> 
tion ctf the lion: “ The li<«i is a beast of uncontrollable savagery; He 
will ali^s defend himself—when attacked.” , What is called; per¬ 
secution is only self-defence. We do not carry our propaganda to 
other Christian countries. As any form of Christianity is bettor than 
heathenism, there is plenty of room for usefuLpropaganda elaeifwhere,. 
To unprejudiced minds the link between our Church and our People is 
indissoluble, because it satisfies all our spiritual needs. In illu$i^tion 
of this an intelligent and sympathetic observer has writtwi in the 
Guardian and in the Church lieview some very intertoting descrip¬ 
tions of our Kiefi'festivities last August. He says; 

^The monastoTy" court in the moonlight presented a most impressive 
spectacle. In every part of the vast space there were dense inaSses of 
pilgrirM who wei-e unable to find room in the church, some joining in tne- 
service from outside, others lying all about, on the pavement and 
taldng their night’s rest. Many of these pilgrims had come frojtu Sib^ia, 
and even from the shores of the Pacific, the whole way on foot, to pass a 
fortni^t at this gi-eat centre of Btissian Christianity; and when one comes 
to conrider that it is quite a common thing for there to be 2OO,pD0<p0grims- 
in the year at this monastery alone, one begins to have some faint nc^^ra ^ the 
hold which the Orthodox Church has upon the Bussian people.’? / ‘ 

Besides, Mr. Stepd has been betrayed into another importont, xms- 
take. “ Bibfe-reading at home” is never prohibited in Buiu^. The 
trufh is,'that the Bible-readers he alludes to are those ifh(^l^ana&/y 
meddle in anti-Orthodox propaganda. They are all, 0 p^pci#|^, ,to . our 
holy .Saiur^tnto, eith^ superseding them by shams, jcir.^f^^resrijig 
thm They reject ^irely the gnidsihtof--'^^ 

^d bru^ riMc^ upon Christ’s jLpostles by 

apostolic ’self-AppdijiiiPd. functiom They al#, one nf the piost 
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consoling pvactu!es«->pra7ttnii far the ^eed-^-irluclt even fiojme Anglican 
clergymen advocate. ' Beddes, xel^onl pzppagimdisin in lEnssia has 
been need by the HihUists, who, nnder a Bible aaret, Jatra been 
known to dinyipsinate anarchical proclamations# All thew things 
have to be weighi^and considered by the anthoritiea, as Hr. Stead 
admitS) without, however, revealing the secret (which he no doubt 
possesses) of how they are to be counteracted. 

Even in England||)o-day, hare not people been put in gaol for 
publishing blasphemous caricatures ? But there are many meanings 
of the Word “ blasphemy.” We are consistent in objecting to 
that imljftair^the unity of our faith. But why should England, which 
boasts of having no unity of creed, persecute her Freethinkers ? 

It is most nnfortunate that Mr. Stead s book, in other respects so 
excellmit and useful, should be disfigured by this inaccurate chapter, 
which, instead of provii^ a “ Shodow on the Throne,” is but a blot 
upon his^ own page. What evil genius entrapped him 1 cannot 
imagine. How deplorable the contrast between his beautiful and 
touching description of Easter Eve at St. Isaac’s, on the very day of 
his arrival in Eussia, and his flippant attack, written during the last 
week of his stay amongst us, upon the so-called persecutibh of the 
Pashkoffisy ! Surely he must feel liimbelf rebuked by his own words, 
if after having exhausted his rhetoric in assailing the Greek Orthodox 
Chnrch he were to read again his meditation in St. Isaac’s. 

*‘^nS Church,” says he, 'Hias at least taught the Bussians how to flic. 
It hA made itbelf for centuries the most vital reality, the most living force 

in all these Eastern lands.If this bo difikult to understand, u it be 

strange for us Westerns to compi'ehend this religion .... it is no marvel. 
Think you, who have not even learned to decipher the Cyrillian alphabet so 
as to read the names of the stations and of ihe streets, that it is easier to 
penetrate at the first caroless glance into the secret mysteries of the inner 
arcapum of the national life ? ” 


Without doubt Mr. Stead has the gift of a sympathetic imagination, 
but it unfortunately fails him exactly when he needs it most; as, for 
instance, when he attempts to appreciate the dilflculties of Mr. Fob^- 
donostzeff. For tbe Greek Orthodox Church he has not only no 
symx>athy, but not even an elementary sense of fair-play. To cepnpore 
tbe Eus^a of to-day with the Spain of the Middle Ages is as absurd 
as to liken the kind and humane Mr. Pob6donoBtzeff to Diocletian, 


or Torquamada, as is done with such strange persiBton<y. This 
IS not only foolish, bat it is nonsense, which, 'tb,quote Mr. 
Stead’s phrase, ** grates horribly upon onr civilized ears.” After 
applying a variety of such epithets to Mr. Pobfidonostzeff, we ore 


naively assured : “ Fai; be it from -me to speak, evil of Mr. Pobddo- 
nostzefil By almost universal re]q||te, he is a good^d honest man. 
He is a lawyer of Sf^grity and eradition, he is an Omnivorous reader, 
and he is a faithful eon of the^repjj^Or^'’ ||il^ure1| ’ 
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topics. We have bad enon^ of WB^Ttiax” let.na i 
Honey.”' ,' 

For the past eleven years Mr. Stead, of all livi 
has written most constantly and consistently in favour of iny 
With courageous tenacity he has combated ignorant , prejnd^^ and 
striven, to create an entente eordicUe between !|||igland apd l^gda in 
place of the senseless antagonism which has so long prevailedi^ ">■: 

Perhaps one of the most important services which this vdinM '^1 
render to that cause is by the 'dood of light shed upon the peiiQimliiy 
of Our Emperor. Few Englishmen have ever appreciated Ihosti^gth 
and dignity of Lis Majesty’s character so well as, has Mr.^ nStead 
.in Ms cbaptem on “The Peace-maker of Europe” and “Tha'-'SjB^. 
Tribune.” Europe can now see our Emperor as we kn^)w him,4{|; r 

Emperor Alexander the Third is, in many lespectB,^^ mUdel 
autocrat in disposition,- and. iu ideal. He has two great qualificayoris^foF 
the discharge of the difficult duties of his post—steadiness and. wwastge,' 
He is emphatically not a flighty man. He is sober, sensible, ahd^si^te. 
He is n^ rarii nor precipitate. He is slow in forming a resolntic^.bat 
when h^^as mastered a subject, and has the facts at his comhuniiill'his 
decision Is made once for all. His one anxiety is to do right, and whiSU'he' 
has come to a conclusion that a certain course is right, he adopts it 
the slightest hesitation. He acts regardless of danger. *Our EmpetW/ 
said one who knows him well, ‘ is somewhat of an enfant tetrille. Wh^ he 
sees what he thinks he ought to do, he goes to his object like a bidlUt^om 
a gun. He does not ask what is in the way.' Public opiuiou,' censurcv.the 
press, all.these things are'nothing to him more than the croaMng of fr(^s in 
the pond. Pressure, as yon understand it, will never make. Mm swerve a 
hair’s-breadth from his course. If you want him to change, you must not 
bring pressure to bear; you must persuade Mm. Once convincb^him that 
anything is right and he will do it. Otherwise he will not—^no, not though 
all the voices in Europe, in the world, were denouncing Mm.’” . 

V, The ;Bection headed “ Peace or War ” can only evoke in Eussian 
'^bearta the most sincere response. The appeals Mr. Stead makes, dv^ mid 
again, for a better understanding -between the two countries are 
, worthy of a true statesman and Chri|tian, and it is certainly not, cto. 
ouf side that difUculties in that direction will arise. These ^upters 
alw show that it was not' Eussia alone who had cause for Retiring at 
ibe xuiraculons escape of om* Emperor from the terrible raP!1ii^^acie£r 
at J^rki. _ * y; •' 

.Apart from* the political ride, there is much that .is int^pes^g' 
in. the;;4ba]^ers which de^l with the materiar progress.^||9EiUsria. 

. Ml** VJhid access to all the best authorities from of 

Finsrice. dpi^l^^ he has given ns a series of 
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go to 8|an^kria^. :jitiikrohht ^ oar Central 
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Asian Bailway tliavi iStaveUed over ity leaving been fur¬ 

nished wititVl the plana and ex{dana^(ttii%one.'#'(w principal 
ex)Lgmeers^,2£r. Ifiealc&A^ ^ 

Stall more IsiteroBiang ia hia aooonnt of Captrin Wiggib#^ Imroic 
attempt to ehter'BibOria through the Frozen Sea. E a leas praotiaed ‘ 

writer than Mr. Stead could hardly fedl to be interesting W'hen den^ 
scribing that remarkable man. No wonder Captain Wiggins captivated 
ao many people in Buasia—^he is so simple, so true, so self-sacrifidbag) 
as are only men of real genius! If he succeeds in opening up a 
tradeHconte to our Siberian com and gold fields by the sea he ^1 
have,eOinferred upon the world generally, and upon Bussia in pariicalar, 
a beme£t of incalculable value. Captaip Wiggins and his enterprise 
might teally become a new tie between the two Empires. Sir Bobert 
Morier, always so energetic and so intelligently devoted to everything 
that promotes the real interests of peace and civilization, has said so 
much about Captain Wiggins, both in the Blue-Books and in general 
conversation, that I need only add that all who know that Columbus 
of our days cannot help trusting and sympathizing with Ms grand 
scheme. Sir Bobert Morier has in no way overstated the cose, and 
ho gave a hostage to its fortunes in tho person of his youn^lbnd only 
son, Mr, Victor Morier, who not only sailed to Siberia with Captain 
Wiggins, but is quite eager to join the great sailor again next year. 
It is a great satisfaction indeed to have in on English ambassador 
a ooMili^who takes the trouble to study and understand Ms facts. 
He type of the grand old school of the time whm patriotism 
snppbrtod lofty and great ideals. 

But to return to my subject: Mr. Stead’s book, although somewhat 
fre^amnjiary, is vividly descriptive of the important topics of the day 
in BuJMsia: the Emperor and tho peasant, tho patriot statesman and 
the half-cracked mystic, the groat modem enterprise of the Central 
Aaisn Bailway and the primitive country life in the province of 
Toula. 

As 1 read, I can almost hear Count Ignatieff relating Ms experiences 
at Coniniaiitiaople, and see Count Leo Tolstoy’s bewildered face when 
he Was ^nmphantly pointing out tho old pilgrim-woman, whose 
BotionB about tho Trinity seemed in snob sad ccxnfusion. Pity ho was 
not more explicit himself upon that question! It would have been 
amusing to add a desaiptiou of poor Countess Tolstoy re-copying six 
tamra running her husband’s six large volumes of “ Pc^sce and Wai;! ” 
Mystics, 4 la Count Tdstx^, are evidently qiiiiless husbands in private 
life, lids .was certainly a pmctical application of his sublime 
doctrinei Besist no evil!” 

W2u^ Mr. j^liead sees with Ms Own eyes, can ^ji^^inhesitatingly 
trusted. It m oidy when he relies upon what others tell Mm that 1 
part ocm^pany. The dsnnription of^e Bu«>a|||pr^riBons he has Visited 
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liimself is, I am sure, accium^:;':! 

Wo know feom C^>tam 

Silvia, and from an ]^g]0k Bev. !&&.'Ilia 

instroctiVe work, Tkrongh Siberia." I happen to 
'Lansdell, at all efents, not only saw the prisons, bulTwiw^aPbwed to 
converse with the prisoners, and to inspect the official pmbp;<*rogist^. 

It WQuld have been better had Mr. Stead relied npon siush;4estii 
xttony, instead of npon that of an obscure individual, who, ih bi^r to 
work up his readers to agony point, added sensational pictures to his 
melodramatic narrative, in the evident desire to attain notoxiety by 
these anen\dable means. . t 

. Bnt admitting, as we are ^ quite ready to do, that the.reprbs^ of 
, ov^rowding in our prisons is partly deserved, if it can. be sl&Wn” 
as I have endeavoured to show in recent letters to the J'iOT-^s~tiiafc 
we recognize the evil and are doing onr best to remedy it,what 
more can bo asked ? In many parts of our 'empire at the present 
moment prisons are being improved and rebuilt. Mr. Galkin Vnitaky, 
the Chief Director of our prisons—wl }0 is the right man in the right 
place—is^shing forw'ard this good work as rapidly as the manybi^er 
equally ^pissing schemes of reform permit. As a remedy fp^^.oyer- 
crowding, it was suggested to me the other day by a clever Xhlglish 
friend, that by adopting the English method of hanging all our mur¬ 
derers, we might easily make more room in our prisons ! But’j&is, 
1 repeat, would be too dreadful to us. Executions in Bussia ar^^i^nk 
God, veiy rare, and are resorted to only in extreme cases, UpollTOat 
I insist. 

Sometimes Mr. Stead makes such a grotesque bound mto the 
unexpected that it simply takes away one’s breath. To suggest, for 
instance, that our Emperor should be at the head of a newapaper-r-is 
really too severe a task upon our risible faculties ! When our Tzars 
'4^ak to their people, they d6 so from the height of the Kremlin 
their throne. They concentrate the attention of millions of men, 
'^njmated with devotion and trust. As for journalists, whep they 
speak .... But this is no business of mine! 

Mr. S^ad understands Count IgnatieiFs position much better. Sere, 
for the ffrst time, wb have our ablest stetesman and d^c^atist 
presented to the Western world in his tree light. The Ootmt is now 
jyesident of the Slavonic Benevolent Society, whose members are 
generally designated abroad by the mistaken name of “ Pan^vists."' 
Ptere is a pass^ about the Panslavists " which English Bpiis^ob^ 
should at^tively read:— . 

" Ausfe^, aM Turkey are the two gre^ generatorji^ dif';'^«|^ronio 
enthudasii^.. ^Eniworse Austria treats the Slavs, the .iamb fbap S^ Wi^i^ 'ke 
the picture be drewn by the avenging Slavmxic i^^ S the 

Slavonie ^aithnB&sto n on e for is erectly the some asthht fbr wb&bi jBluglish 
enthusiiiists long^ when^wK^'Maikr'^ the .uniosl^f the. Sngluh-speakibg 
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peoples. We 4o not (Kwarauajng t|ie IToited States or oi compelling 

eveiy English settlement to'oibsy the lam erf ti>e iBouse of Oommons. All 
that we hope lor is that in aU tibe wwld's hrol|^ snxfaoe no jQngUsh-speaking 
race shall be domitteered over and omtressed by any other aini that all 
differences between the vaxions Engmh fainili^ shtJl beadjtat^ by arbitra¬ 
tion rather tiutn by War, and that there should be a general l^gun^or 
brotherly union for defensive purposes, whereby all English-spealBing menr 
should mahe common cause against any one who attempts to crush the 
tSreel^ member of the fraternal league. That is our ideal. It is idso the 
ideal of the Slavonic Society—a society to which, if they were Ruaaans, 
most Englishmen would of course belong. So far from regarding the 
Slavcmie Society with alarm, it seems to me that the only reason for regret 
is that an association with aims so legitimate and so inspiring should not 
receive xSuoh more general support in all classes than is ootii^y the case. 
According to English ideas, the Emperor would he %he natural patron of 
smih an association, just as the Queen is the natural patron of our Anti- 
Slavery Society. Slavery is a domestic institution of many of her Majesty’s 
neighbours, just as the oppression of Slavs is practised by some of his 
Imperial Majesty’s imperial allies. But to a Bussian Sovereign the oppres¬ 
sion of Slavs can no more be regarded as a normal and natural and 
permanent condiuon of things than the institution of ^very can be so 
regarded by our Queen.” 

How simple it seems, and how clear! Why should such obvious 
truths be almost always overlooked ? ^ 

I have left myself but little space to speak of what, to the purely 
literary reader, will be the most fascinating part of the book—of 
Count Leo Tolstoy as a novolidt. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one of his 
last essays, pays us the compliment of saying that Bussian novelists 
'*llbld the field.” At the front of these stands unquestionably the 
author of “War and Peace” and “Anna Karenina.” Mr. Stead 
gives a very artistic sketch of that gifted man. 

But, alas! alas ! what a dense November fog wo are led into when 
Tolsbc^ ceases to be a novelist, and assumes the garb of a theologian 
or a philosopher! How arrogaut, how conceited, how didactic he tiien 
4)doomes! Funnily enough, it is precisely by that fog that Mr. Stead 
was most attracted. How these two came to understand each other 
it is not in my power to explain, except that both are united by one 
strong link: both, unfortunately, imagine that they are blessed with 
the same gift—of infallibility^! 

Olga Novikoff. 

(“0. KV’) 



THl COMMUNE AND THE PARISH.. 


A t the time when the District Council clauses were dropped otit of 
the Local Government Bill, a distinct pledge was given hy Hr. 
Bitehie, anift repeated with marked emphasis by Mr. Smith, that a 
first-class measure would be introduced in the course of the Sesdonof 
1889 for the purpose of dealing with the question, and would be 
pressed forward by the Minfstry to the best of their ability. Unless, 
therefore, some unforeseen contingency should occur in the meantime to 
divert attention, or unless the pledge should bo relegated to the limbo 
of what Lord Hortington calls supplementary and subsidtary decla¬ 
rations.*’ it may be expected that the extension of local govenunent 
will, before many months have elapsed, become once more a firuitfol 
topic of discussion in Parliament and in the conntry. As the treat¬ 
ment of the smaller areas is a matter of for greater interest and 
portanoe to the inhabitants of tbe rural districts than the mere estaV^ 
lishment of county councils, it may be well to review briefly the 
situation created by the Act of 1888, and to point out what yet 
remains to be done, in order that, when the question comes to be 
dealt with, public opinion may be on the alert to guard against 
deception. * 

The Local Government Act docs little more than transfer the tmtra- 
jndicial powers, until now exercised by quarter sessions, to the xiew 
eousty counoijs.* \ To suppose that these powers are of a native to 
excite oaxy interest outside a limited circle is to ignore the oomi^Aera- 
tions by lehidh the mind of the average man is actuated. 
saiy doty ef.imiintaiDing roads and bridges does not advmr that 
clear neatly defined issues and rival polidec liy^%hich 

alone appeals cithien home to th^ heart and underatandW'm the 
elector, t afe^i^good cause the oxdiaaicy roteirtWi 
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be stirred to the highest of ^tmistlb enthusiasm; where the 
removal of his own gtievaiMliea is etmceMWid, he <s$m be resolate and 
* determined; blit, whero there is nothmg worth fightisqf for, he prefers 
to stay at home. All that was foreseen long ago hgr.0ie Tory 
(Government. They knew that the apathy whi^ would is||evitably 
prevail among tbe bulk of the rural population would seonre in the 
ifirst instanCb to the leisured minority an overwhelming preponderanOe 
on the iCoanciLs, and would thereby enable them to appoint aldermen' 
after their own heart. The consequence is that the new elective 
bodies may be expected, with jTossibly a few exceptions here and there, 
to be composed substantially of the same class of men who formerly 
sat, and still sit, on the non-elective bodies, did that the measure 
which was heralded as the most democratic of the ago will not have 
led to the infusion of ai^ appreciable amount of new blood into the 
administration of local affairs. In London, on tho other hand, where 
the powers confeiTcd are more numerous and more important, tho 
results are of a moro favourable character. 

Some improvement might, no doubt, be effected by conferring 
additional powers upon the councils, and thereby augmenting the in-' 
dncmnent to belong to them. It should be noted, however, that, as far 
as the present (Government are concemod, they can hardly be expected 
to stmltify themselves by running counter to tho line of action they 
adopted in Committee. The amendments which they admitted into 
the Bill were all of a nature to impair, not to strengthen, the 
autboriiy, and to diminish, not to increase, the responsibilities of the 
bodies they proposed to set up. Sbme persons, it is true, go so ftr as 
to assume that the plea put forward by the Government for the muti* 
lotion of their own oflEsprmg was part and^parad of the first of Ihn'e 
ootS in an elaborate M^hiavellian plot, by which they hoped to secure 
the supremacy of their own party—first, by creating county councils 
extdowed with the minimum of powers, and consequently exciting the 
msadmum of indifl^reuce; secondly, by availing themselves of the in¬ 
difference thus created to fill the new bodies with Toyy councillors 
and Toiy aldermen; and, thirdly, by subsequently conferring upon 
their newly elected friends the very powers to the previous non- 
existenoe erf which they were mainly indebted«for their seats. How¬ 
ever thsft may be, the more enlargement of the powers of the county 
counoill will not suffice to dispel tho objections that have been urged 
and to meet tho requirements of tho case. What is •aeally wanted is 
that the smallest areas should be permeated with local* life and local 
energy, an^ that every man should have a direct and equal share in 
the management of the afifeirs of his own immediate neighbourhood, 
in wlrfdbi he is most deeply interested and with^which he is best 
aoquabttted* " 

Tjyill the 4nere resitrrection of Disbj^^Jenncil clauses affiuri an 
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adequate eolation of t]ie diffio^lt^ and supply a suitable remedy? 
Certainly not. Those olauses wsore open to bi^^ly unfavourable 
criticism, and it is, on the whcde, a matter for ooni^tulation that 
th^ should have been massacred at one blow at the hands of their 
parents. Had they passed into law, they would have rendered the 
measure unworkable, and have multiplied tenfold the diffionltileB with 
which local authorities are confronted. On the one hand they 
attempted too little, and on the other too much. They attempted too 
little, in so far as they proposed to establish ^strict councils aide by side 
with the existing boards of guardians, which they thought fit to leave 
untouched, with the inevitable result that the district councils would 
have hardly any w<llik to perform, and that no one would care to sit 
on them, while the most important part of the functions connected 
with local government, the administration of the Poor Law, would be 
left in the hands of the anomalously constituted bodies by which it is 
now exercised. They attempted too much, in so far as they proposed, 
in Clause 47 , to transfer to the district councils most of the few meagre 
powers at present vested in the parish, with the inevitable result that 
the future reform of parochial •government would be rendered difficult, 
if not Impossible. 

In order that those pitfalls may be avoided, it is necessary, in the 
first plao.*, that the establishment of district councils should bo accom¬ 
panied by the abolition of the boards of guardians, and the trans¬ 
ference of their duties, either wholly to the district councils, or portly 
to the district councils and partly to the county council j and, in the 
second place, that the parish should not be deprived of such powers as 
it now x^ossesses, but rather that those powers should be augmented 
and their exercise entrusted* to a reformed assembly capable of speak¬ 
ing and acting in the name of the whole of the little commuifity. 
The object in view should be to secure by the application of demo¬ 
cratic principles to the parochial unit what Bo Tocqueville called “ on 
all-pervading and restless activity—a superabundant force—an energy 
which is nevQT seen elsewhere, and which may, under favourable dr- 
cuxnstances, beget the most amazing benefits.” There are two possible 
methods of attaining to that result. The first is, by the institution of 
representative j)aTOchiaI councils. The second is by the development, 
of the ^stem of open vestry. Foreign analogies may, perhips, be of 
some assistance in the task of determining to which of those two 
methods the preference should be given. 

Soon alter the Local Government Bill was introduced a good deal 
was said and written about the organization of the general lOousdls ” 
in Prance', and the various arrangements connected with the ^dfiparte- 
ment,” the “ atroa^ssement,” and the “ canton.” Those, hoffever, who 
endeavoured to eziWne the constitution of the propos^ 0001% and 
district coundTs in^thbij|g^t^of th^experience derived from the work- 
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■ i«ipc»toaoe l>y the 


hjr the 


that’.lMffl^'*jaiil»i^|^ wiiole M the superfitructa^<'!^|^ 

coiifideni$#J^?^^<^t,;<^ all the institutions which eadafr;^ 


the that which rests on the deepest and most .ebji^dl^^ 

tioi^; .^»aB^S .the most enduring character, and is most J ii$ta;^te^jr< 


<}onlp^l^;3l^th the interests, feelings, and occupations of tbe.peotd& ' 
at. lat^*./',.'Changes, it is |)Fue, have taken place in its constitutimi.>' 
Eyesi: h|^ro the French involution the- system of open vestry had 
beepi^^^ll^f^d by the latablishment of elective councils; and, since 
that; it has been its fate at one timf to be ^|dowed with powers 
ipoldin^ly large, and at another to be kept in dumb snbseryience to 
thei e^tral authorities, until successive reforms, culminating, in the 
or^iiiq law of, April 6,1884, rendered its voice articulate and effective. 
A:^d aU those vicissitudes, however, it maintained its existence unim¬ 
paired; and, although the Bevolution was able to substitute new- 
fai^^ departments for time-honoured provinces, all attempts to 
merge the communes in wider areas were of no avaB in the face of 
the fiibrenuous resistwioe offered by popular sentiment. 

vIJhp capacity exhibited by the commune for a certain degi^ of self- 
goi^ei^ment, and the persistency of its existence, may be regarded as 
f^t^^bf some importance in the consideration of the problem with 
whi(^. w^^ire confronted in regard to the treatment of tibe English 
;jMvith a population of 36,000,000, Franco numbers within its 
borders w,000 communes. With a population of 26,000,000, England 


and Wales have 15,000 “civil parishes.” It is evident, therefore, 
thai,>duje allowance being made for the fact that England contains a 
in^'c^siderablo number of large towns in whicjh a teeming popula- 
ticx^ia ^metimes gathered together in one parish, the average number 
x>f mhkbit^ts in an English parish is greater than in a French cxim- 
munpi. Of very minute units, however, Fiance presehts fewer in¬ 
stances ^an England; there are 660 communes with less than 100 
inhe^nt^nts, while as many as 2100 parishes may be reckoned as belong- 
ix^ to ;,t^t. categoy. Speh instances constitute exceptional coses, 
it. is necessary to deal by exceptional methods. The ex- 
; tOTSW^^' the process now carried on i^er the provisions of the 
pivid^ jl^shes Acts, for the purpose of grouping or merging incon- 
aderable kreas, and placed by Clause 57 of the Lo<»l C^pvemment Act 
TOhtrol of. the new county councils, affords a* partial solu¬ 
tion difficulty, but a solution which ought never to be applied 

to t^e^f^;^ par^ small. they may be, in ,which there 

e::^ist4“|t0||<^nt esprit ^ corjps to justify their'exis^ce. In Fnmc^ 
thi^Ot^p^dktidn of^ neigiitx>uring communes, whenAEwlyitely required, 
CflH^ ,^y |>roCect, be oarrie d out by the, general 
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conncU of tlie cbpartoi^ii^ if tlia pQpunimes (imitated within the ^ 
same canton; 1^ a degree cf tlihvafaheil of 5tai% it tht^ are ai^iMkted 
in two different cantons; and iuct Sf tiSjgiidat^, if they 
are sitoated within two different d^Mirtments. " 

** Sncb nre exoeptiona, sUning In the daik, 

Prove, lather than unpeach, the jtibt remarkt”^ 

During one of M. Carnot’s recent presidential toarsj he wfsi ^lieted 
at Evrenx by no fewer than five hundredi mayors. Strasatge fs the 
number may appear to on English read#, he must bear in mind that 
tbe first principle of communal government !n h'ranco is substjui^ly 
identicsal with that^ whicl^Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871 was ba0ed>-« 
namely, that in eveiy locality there should be one responsiHe person 
at the head of the local administration presidmg over a small eleoGve 
body. Thus every commune of less than five hundred inhabitmits has 
a municipal council consisting of ten members, including the mayor 
and his adjoint^ who takes his place when the necessity arises. The 
council is elected for four years, and the election** are held on th.e first 
Sunday in May. With a view to diminishing the cost, it is provided « 
that no bye<^lections shall take place until tho council has bem» 
reduced by a series of deaths or resignations to three-fourths of its 
normal magnitude; and, during tho last «iv months of the oomuffl^s 
existence, no bye>election takes place at all unless it has lost cflb^aif 
of its members. The nomination of the mayor w.is left, nut^j^irocently, 
in the hands of the prefect, as representing the central gO]|tamm^t; 
at present, however, that official head of the commune is ^osen by 
his fellow representatives. Tbe municipal councils meet in ordinary 
session four times a year, and on other occasions when required. The 
nature of the questions with which they ore called upon to deal may 
be inferred from the fact that upon them devolves the duty of rqgn- 
lating hy their deliberations the affairs of tho locality, and of defray¬ 
ing the dependituTo connected with such matters as the maintenanoe of 
the building in which they meet, the taking of the census, the ottstody 
of the registers of the Htti nvd^ the payment of the ganh c 1 um^pi ^0 
who acts as rural policeman, the contiibution of their proper id^are 
towards the relief of destitute children and Innatics and th^ post of 
edneatkm, the repair of the church fabric in so far as no 
fonds are available for the purpose, the provision of 
the preservation of open spaces, and the care of the roads 
natus) wbidi’distinctively concern the commune. The zni^yiMSftiqwx^g 
other dories which he has to perform, administers, nnd# 
at the smidcipality, the communal property, prepares |rie* ^Ihiidget,, 
*rigns th^ deedtat^eentee the decisions, and<—with sodh m^B^Mienese 
di^s the law spem& his fimerions—^summons the inhshite^ift^i%trinter 
time, when the n^ arises, to c^anize a battue for^ potpese of 
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am 

extorminafing tfao woItbb Aaad wild bcMui# may liaiipen to mfesfe 
the neighbonrhood* ^ *■ 

la his presoKMt,^^, diril marriage is ocmtadeted^ and «i!Q||^ar]y 
unattractive is the dereumny. Of the two keys of the betby, one ie 
in his possession, while the miri retains the other, and the disputes 
which not infrequently arise between tiie local representative of the 
Church and the embodiment of the local State are usually referred for 
settlement to tiie bishop and the prefect, whose diocese and depart¬ 
ment generally coincide. ' 

It must be admitted that, in respect of financial matters, the 
(^mmuoas are still held in leading-strings by the superior authorities. 
'Ae ijuota of taxation, whether real or personal, payable by each 
arrondissement ” is settled by the general council for the depart¬ 
ment j the council for the “arrondissement” in its turn settles the 
quota payable by each commune; and, in the commune, five “ rfipar- 
titenrs” appointed by the prefect imite with the mayor and his 
“ adjoint" in assessing the amount of taxat«on which e^h individual 
citizen is expected to contribute. Almost all financial arrangements 
have to be submitted to the prefect before they evp- be carried into 
effect, and he is at liberty to reduce or disallow particular items of 
expenditure. Until lately one municipal council was not allowed to 
place itself in communication with another under any conditions j but 
that restriction has now been removed, and communes are enabled to 
confer with each other for certain defined purposes, such as the mode 
of dealings with property which they hold in common. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the legislation of the 5th of April 1881 does 
not apply to Paris, and that the provisions which that measure con¬ 
tains on the subject of the mimicipal organization of the larger toitns 
lie outside tly scope of the present inquiry. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that the powers assigned to 
a commune, limited as they are in some respects, are far more exten¬ 
sive than might have been^ expected from the centralized character 
and tendency of French administration. Gambetta was strongly 
opposed to any augmentation of the independence of the small exist¬ 
ing communes, and, in a speech addressed to his constituents at 
Belleville, on the 10th of August 1881, advocated the grouping of 
them “ ibdIHsndi a way as to transfer their existence and their develop¬ 
ment to the canton.” His fear was that, in the less advanced parts 
of France, the autonomy of the commune would mean*the triumph of 
reactionary tendencies and the eventual destruction of the uniformity 
of the educational system. The current of public opinion and of 
le^atipb has, however, flowed in a contrary direction} and the 
comxmme i^ms at present more to do, and is stated ^1^ competent 
observera to perform its woric better, than at any/jtt’evious period in 
its history. 

VOL. LV. 
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« • 

Q^e reason, no dotil)t» wits' tme majr ten^ lilie statas of the 

French conmnuieB has thus hi thati» 1871* the igamhers 

ci the Senate are elected 1;^ ^eih^^aies ^ttna the tuse^lcapali^ 0%e 
effect of that dbange is described by Gaxnbetta, a i|^yeaii;B later, lb the 
following words: Those communes, between wMch hs^pa^ble galls 
had been £zed, which were kept in ignorance of one anothisr, and whiob 
had never been anything but a dust of inert and isolated |>articiles 
—-that very dost is now taken and kneaded and joined ai|| cec|Kmted 
t(^;ether; it derives cohesion, streng^, life; it becomes a cotporate 
person endowed with moral attributes, speaking and acting in ^ oaame 
of all the communes of France.” If M. Floquet’s scheme for the 
revision of the Constitution should ever be carried in its present 
the second Chamber would become still more closely connected with 
the communes, inasmuch as its members would then be elected no 
longer by delegates from the elected municipalities, but by 'delegates 
chosen directly by the people themselves in each separate lo^ity. 

Such, them is the French counterpart and original of Mr. <jh>6aheu‘8 
scheme of loTl. No one, however, appears at present to ba in ^ 
favour of the adjgption of that particular scheme, though all who are 
interested in the welfare of the rural districts desire that the cSaimB 
of the parish, based us they are upon history, nature, sentiment, and 
ne^sity, should not be overlooki'd. Tlie French communal o:i;giauiBa- 
tion, in addition to the undue interference it involves on the past of 
the higher^ authorities, has the demerit of being a cast*iron i^Stem, 
which does not make sufficient allowance for the varying requirements 
of areas differing considerably from ^oach other in magnitude and 
population. A more suitable system is that which exists in m|uiy 
parts of Switzerland, and the nature of which maybe indicated by the 
law at present in force in the Canton de Yaud, as coz^olidated and 
amended in 1885. 

Every commune in the canton has a municipalily, composed <rf a 
syndic ” or mayor, and a certain number of municipal councillolrs. 

It is responsible, in tbe case of communes of less than 800 inhabitants, 
to a general assembly, (insisting of every active citizen who has 
resided wffihin the limits of the commune for more than three m on th s ; 
while, in tbe case of communes of over 800 inhabitants, as as in 
others below that figure for which the necessary aidihozjK^iun has 
been obtained from the cantonal Council of State, the municiMlity is 
respdnsible ip* a communal council, ranging from forty-xfivs so cme 
hundred members, which is elected every four years ly tbUi-^janeml 
assembly. Thus, in the larger communes, the people to a 

representative bpdy the sovereignty which, in the snmfieir ^{jSapnuhes, 
they exercise In ^eir own corporate person. The <me ikg^i^^nx of 
parochial bouds,^e other is one of open vestrm In b<w csIteB the 
municipality fills thbsfegp^ons (^an executive. Tl^ madhiuery may 
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at ^ nght appear Itot it works 

etioothly and v, t 

it ‘oas^ ireU wItatW aottii^ ttaoh disttMi^^ te|i^ J(ot Be 

drawn itt Eaig^fajid lhatwean the heg&r and the smaller istid 

^heHihltr jj^i^kdght not be desirable to base the governiii^^^''i^-the 
former mi thb repre^otative principle, while to the lattegmWtda be 
applied principles of direct democracy which already eaciet in 
embzye lll^tlie institatlon of the vestry, but which require a xefomied 
pTDoa^re and increased freedom and security for their proper eaceroise. 
If tb^ inhabitants of a parish were to meet in open vestry at an hour 
wharf 411 can attend, if they had the right to elect their own ‘chairman, 
and i{^ when a vote or a poll were taken on a question,*they were 
proteoted by the ballot, and had each an equal voice in its derision, it 
would W possible for the wants and wishes of the community to find 
nde^p^tideacpression, and such matters as the administration of the 
charitiei specifically affecting the locality, the care of open spacws, and 
olilmt dlMties of even widei^ scope might safely be left in^ the hands of 
(boss who would be most deeply intorested in their proper manage- 
ntilliit, and who would carry out their work part|f themselves and 
partlJjF through tho operation of oommittees. Such a system would 
foster a feeling of healthy independence, exercise on the minds of the 
inhabitmitd the educative ofiect which is inseparably connected with 
public discussion and combined action for common pu]q)oses, and fit 
them, by increasing their insight and self-control, for the part which 
they called*upon to take in determining the destinies of an 
empite. ^ 


Francis Seymour SrEVENSON, 



IDEAL SABBATHS. 


Tht Ideal fkMath iff the Materialist. —'* There is a dab for th6 expresa 
pnrjioae of dnvuig to Kiobmond on Sundays: on retomiag one need 
not be boied, for there are plays and Sunday dances; some of the best 
*hop^’ of the season have been on the Sabbath, to say nothing of ^e 
charming entertainmenth at the Gaiety. There is now no nMi to retire 
to bed early, morose and melancholy that there shoold havebeen saoh 
a day in the week as an old-fadiioned Sunday.**—S ooibtt JoDBlsrAXi. 

The Ideal Sedibatk of the Israelite. —“Six dayt, shalt thou do alldiT work, 
bat the seventh day h> the Sabbath ot the Lord thy God, S it thou 
shalt not do any work, that thy manservant and thy maidservant may 
rest, t^ thine ox and thine ass may have rest, and the son of tl^e 
handoAdond the Btrangcrs,may be refreshed.”—D eut. v. 18 andue, 
and SxoDUB xxiil. 12. 

H 

The Ideal SabbatJi under tJte Prophets —“If thoa shalt call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord hononrable, and shalt hononv Hinh hot 
doing thine own ways, nor clutching at''buhinc<<B, nor sneaking Vain 
wor&, then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord.”— ISA. IvlU. 18 
( Fartoruia Version) ^ 

The Ideal Hahbath of the Christian, —“ Think net that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy but to 
complete.”— Matt, v 17. “ The ^bbath was made for mam raerefore 
the Son of Man is Loid also of tfie Sabbath.’*— Mask ii. 27, 38. 


rriHLEUE ore evident signs that what is popularly known as the 
JL Sunday question is likely before long to become prominent m 
a subject of controversy, perhaps also of political condict. For eotne 
consid^ble time it has received comparatively little attention: the 
efforts of those who have been seAing to remove the social and 
religions restrictions which render Sunday in their eyes a day of 
weaxiness have been hardly noticed, whilst the advocates of a legal 
recognition and social observance of the Sunday more 'in harmony 
with an ideal Christian Sabbath have made little effort to obtfiiin these 
ends. During^the lull that has prevailed, man/ ministers of religion^ 
^failing apparently to grasp the true meaning and intent of the inBiita» 
tion of this sacred day, have |i||iac(ically betrayed their traM^ and been 
ready to yield to the enemy many an important bnlwarik'liiljl^ irhioh 
the obsemnoe/of the Christian Sunday had been previonsly’j^ibtected. 
Some have eviteqVdvocated the intermingling of religiortM tricnidup with 
frolic and plepan ^ jnst iiying their views by a)rgtf 3 D^ts,' tenable 
perhaps ^had beiH^ «^'1^er ^e early Israelilash law, but 
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wIuoIl would have been ataruly ddlQOwjKjed libe later prophets, and 
'(fould without donl^, i£ admitted, dmttojr the valne of the day. 

At length an sir^le ihat appeared in a Sodety jdnr&al, iUnstrating 
the extent wM(di Sunday is now being turned hy lar^ Xliiinbera 
of all classes of society into a day of mere sensuous pleasure, and the 
consecjnetut enormous increase in tlie Sunday labour exacted from the 
more hetoless of the working-classes, has roused publio attention; 
Whilst t^jpesolution recently passed by the Trades Union Congress 
in favotOf of opening certain public places of recreation on the Simday 
—a mepsnre which up to the present time the working>classes as a 
4 f body have opposed—^has impressed upon the advocates of a nniversal 
Sabbath, rest the need of active effort to protect the sacredness 
of the day. It is most hkoly, therefore, that a battle will soon 
have i^ain to be fought to decide whether car English Sunday 
as to remain a general Sabbath of rest to the millions of weary 
workers, or a mere day of pleasure and enjoyment to the wetdthier 
and more fortunate, and of incessant toil to the large minority 
oompelled by necessity to sacrifice their God-bestowed right tiiat qp, 
one day in the seven they may rest and he refreshed. 

Ibe following pages, the word “ Sabbath ” and not ** Sunday ” 
will he used ; for, although it is now the fashion to decry the use of 
|)his word—a fashion unhappily acquiesced in oven by many religious 
teachers—^this must surely arise from ignoranco of its real meaning, 
and from confounding its true obligations uith those prescribed ^ 
the Bcnbes ancl Pharisees among the Jews, and by the Engliah 
IMribs|||S in later times. 

The Divine laws regulating the Lovitical, the Jewish, and the 
Christian Sabbaths are neither phorisaical nor puritanical; through 
them all there runs one distinct principle gradually devriopedt, 
first imperfectly revealed in the Old Testament, then made com¬ 
plete by Christ’s teaching; and that principle is the consecration 
of one day out of seven for the rest and refreshment of man. 
The Sabb«^h-day was instituted for mans happiness, for the 
•amelioration of tbe condition of the toiler, and in order to redeem 
for him from the exactions of labour time in which his 
high^ nature might be developed. It was at first a day of 
•cessatlQU from all but necessary labour, to which the stranger and 
the slave, tbe man-servant and the maid-servaut, were equally entitled. 
Later on, it is deolaned to bo a day from which net only manual 
labour, but business, money-making, ^d even words of vanity were 
to be extended* Lastly, it is adopted by Christ Himself as His own 
especial day, which He claims should be consecrated to Himself, as 
the of Man, dficlaring that as the Sabbatlbjt/^ made for man, 
4Jierefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sab^th. 

JBnt it is not only as regards ti^fi^al of the Sabbath that 
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thoee exists much ccmfttaioa of iltk u e^aUy apparent m 

the failnro of txusttg^ penncme id) 'dseisCin^^ botweesL its bom^ axul 
religiouB aspects. It maiy be taken ifor granted tkat no detaand 
would now be admitted that work on one day ont of seven sbotild ba 
deemed illegal for roligkms reasons alcme; whether tightly or wro!ngly» 
the spirit of the age is opposed to any le^slatioa which woold compel 
one man to do or refrain from doing what he wishes becaay axtother 
may deem his conduct irreligious. If, Iherefore, it is d^ptalible to 
obtain a mcnre perfect legal observance of the Sabbath, the gremnda 
n^pem which this must bo urged upon the Legislature must bs sochd, 
such as, in fact, ore the only ones given in the Bible for its firat|i 
authdritative institution. The day was to bo kept holy that man 
might rest, and his man-servant and his maid-servant and the 
stranger might share that rest and he re&esbed. 

Our first contention is, therefore, that it is not only the absolute 
right of man, bestowed by God, to bo free on one day out of seven 
firom toil; but it is also a social necessity, since labour, if incessantly 
Hursued, destroys all opportunity for reasonable enjoyment, g^ves no 
time for the cultivation of the mind, and no opportunity for isaioial 
intercourse or for the enjoyment of doufSstIc life. Scveit^ii|iys* 
incessant work in every week, pursued throughout the year, whether 
on the farm or in the factory, in the counting-house or in the 
in driving the locomotive or serving behind the bar, must ahpost 
necessarily destroy even the capacity for anything Jbut the jnOrest 
sensuous recreation; and the man doomed to such incessant labcAir is 
virtually a slave. ^ 

It may, perhaps, be urged that such labour is willingly undertaken, 
and therefore there is no cause for complaint; but to whStev^ extent 
riiis may be tame—^and probably the truth * contained in the state¬ 
ment is very lisftlted—yet the aigoment, so far from weakening enttr 
positioin, only illustrates the fact that long'deprivation of some great 
blesang d^troys the very desire for its possession, as in the case Of 
the^slave who at length ceases even to desire freedom. 

It is sad to think how utterly devoid of all that consritotes tba 
happineas of a true home must be the dwellii^-place of the man whO' 
year by year enjoys no Sabbath, who quits it for the day*t work' 
before his ^Idren have risen, and rotnms in the evei^g VrodRU cub 
by toil, oemdemned to pursue this incessant drudgery any 

day for rest pr fefoeshment. It would be contrary to humsSt. Itslnre 
that such a slave should continne to find any real happ!n^,slb. bia 
home, or even to possess the power of enjoying fomily lili|^'V]ulst 
the trw^aug of his children for their future life mnsb but 

impossible* T^s^^ame may be said in regard to SiU Tc&i^bjeit ^||^tireB, 
for it is to bbvfoai!^ that even tile taste for any ^ v^nld 

without < effort ^fed’^wNlljB^oygi^feari body with mere an imal 
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gi^^tificationB miast! eooA tuttAor oneigy 

left iot Belf4^{ao««ta^ ic«r ^ Idgii^ i^alsnrQ, 

after iui$ dally «vn^.|lt fiokhed, and Ixaving sU'^Skblpli to lall 
baok iipoa* ,Jiatu!^,jpece»arily become more and snortl li«t|g 9 rtided|^ 
Salvo^oA^Jkom sndb ai miaerable state of esdstence can only Iks'iMxud 
in ioBkition of the Sabbath. Kan has no right to Te(|«i»e 
from hi* IfiiUow-inen a sacrifice which both degiades his naturo cuoed. 
robs b^1|l all rational enjoyment; and not only Christians, but oil 
who reoogtike the claims of a common hnmanity may be called upon, 
to join ^ the demand for sucdi laws and tho enforcement of soch 
ff^firiaiti^ as shall mitigate to the utmost this evil, and secure both 
by the eanofeion of the law and by the power of public opinion to 
evety worker one day out of every seven wherein he may be released 
firom^l. a 

It may, perhaps, be urged that this object cannot possibly be 
obtain^ since the necessities of modem civilization render the 
total cecssation of work on one day impossible; and the objection is 
undoubtedly valid in so far that it would not be possible for every 
> indiv^uid to cease work on one and the same day; but this &ct does 
nohiltftlfy the conolusioiMthat those yho oie not able to keep Sabbath 
on me Sunday should be deprived of it altogether. The Sabbath is 
nol^nly man’s birthright, it is absolutely necessary for his happiness 
his physical health, domestic enjoyment, and social welfare, and, 
in tjhe long rui^ involves the well-bemg of the nhtion itself: and 
thdjMihvS} although it is most important that as far as possible the 
day of jfsst should be observed by eveiy one on the Sunday, tliis is 
not tiie essence of tho Sabbath so far as ilb bocial aspect is con- 
where the Sunday Sabbath is impossible aaiu^er day 
shouH be granted. The universal enforcement of one day^ rest in 
sevkll would prove an invaluable ble&smg to toiling dihilritudes, and 
wottS uudcmbtedly have also a most benefidal infiuence even on the 
religious life of the nation; for it would tend to secure the utmost 
posriHe limitation of labour j^on tho Sunday, thus setting free to the 
efforts of the evangelist vast numbers who now from incessant labour 
ore entirriy withdrawn from all religions influence. 

The %st step necessary to be taken in this’crusade for ^he more 
t general urtenracn of tho Sabbath rest is to put in force as much as 
pcMsible the existing laws. These may be briefly stated as follows• 
1. Any place used for publio entertainment dn^ amusement 
€0 vdrich persons are admitted by payment of money, or by 
tlidEUto sdtd for money, is, if opened on Sunday, to bo deemed 
4 Hbordoriy House. 

''SL The killing of game for sporting puipo8^ir(s punishable by 
' * *46»0^f fc / 

8. Ho tzudeamim. artificeiaMrorlaiaMridbborer, or other per* 
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Bon is to do or exercise, Us calling upon the Loin’s 

Day (works of nece^Ity only excepted), under, a 

penalty of 5«. . ' " 

4. No person or persons publicly to shw forth, or 
expose to sale any wares, merchandise, fruit, herb&. goods or 
chattels upon the lord’s Day, under pain of forfeiiS^., of the 
same. 

3. No drover, waggoner, bxitoher, or any of . servants 
is to. travel upon the Lord’s Day, under pain of forfeiting 20& 
These Acts cannot at present be put in force except with the consent 
in ymfang of the chief officer of the police district, of two justicea, or 
of a stipendiary magistrate ;—a restriction made by Parliament m 1887 
for one year only, but which has been since continued. 

There is no doubt that any attempt ^^horoughly to enforce the 
Sunday laws would produce considerable excitement and brii:^‘‘the 
whole question into a proniinenco which is much to be desired, for 
during the apparent truce which has so long prevailed the eneinies of 
the Sabbath have been in reality gaining ground. Moreover, the 
whole racial life of England has undergone great changes since those 
laws were passed, and multitudes are now employed in occupationt-tiien 
unknown. It is necessary, therefore, that the whole Sabbath qu^^on 
should be carefully reconsidered, not only for the modification of. presimt • 
laws in accordance with the changed nei'd of the times, but also in 
order to extend to all classes the benefits which they now only secure 
to some, and with the one aim of preserving a da/ of rest in each 
week' to every worker. There are large bodies of men whom an 
enactment forbidding more than the six days’ work would immediately 
benefit—as, for instance, among others, the members of the police force ^ 
and post-dfiice employes, who are probably amongst the most hard- 
worked men in(|0ie country, and require more than most that tSabbath . 
rest which they now very partially obtain.* 

Probably no better step could at first be taken than to endeavour 
to obtein a resolution of the House of Commons securing ^to all 
public servants this day of rest, which would only necessitate a 
comparatively slight increase in their numbers: in other words, 
r^ould only involve a question of a little money. The iz^'ustice 
of saving a small fraction in the rates, or increasing by a ^ghl; « 
amount the profits of the Post-office, at the cost of depriving the 
servants of the* public of their day of rest, is so evident that J,t 
be ffiffipolt for any Government to resist so just a demand.,-3 . 

The nex^ etep to be taken would be to enforce the sci^e' htgal 

* by Mr. Baibes, in the Hou.se of Commons, . An 80 

last, of SDtn)»<^e»>^U^ta he had been making in Sunday postal out of 

London, mdl^tly how great a bprden is laid on many d£ ,1^. tiation’s 

'''mnfdoySai that ihe Postmaster-Ocneral was not al%. ifo 'botld out 

any hope, of inrtha^ raub^^cxeases tfa^^sponsibility of. ChrUittana for tbo grave 
injustice cone to so many officials. 
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restrictions in re|fard to tbe for more than 

^ dajrs out of the seymii ’m occ^^ x^hire 0o^eminent 

or municipal licence/includihg men en^ged upon 
omnibuses, and licensed vehicles of all sorts who, at preaen% jill .man 
^es, have^ ^terniate Sundays allowed them, but in a lar^^^^xmt^ 
have ncr ^day of rest at all. As the enforcement of tho ughts of 
these iben also invdves only a question of money, of a little less profit 
to thfe shii^holders, it is probable that a very large amount of puHic 
suppbri wdiild be secured for this object: the conscience of England 
and the self-interest of the workiug-classes, may both be counted 
upon to prevent the greed of gain continuing to destroy the happiness 
of so nsany working-men. 

The next step would be thO enforcement of a six days’ limit on the 
labofir of all persons employed in houses of refreshment, restaurants, 
publio-holLses, &c. Probably there is no class of workers in the, king¬ 
dom who require a Sabbath rest more than those men and women who 
noVr slave in the bars of public-houses from morning till nearly mid¬ 
night, under circumstances involving at the best great danger both to 
their moral and physical well-being. 

If a law enforcing these restrictions were passed by Parliament it 
would give liberty to hundreds of thousands of our countrymen who 
are now virtually slaves, and restore the comforts of home and the 
opportunity of rational happiness to multitudes of our fellow-men who 
ara notv deprived of these by the selfishness of the devotees of pleasm-e 
or the'covetousness of the money-seekers. * ^ 

In c^culatingi%he strength of the forces arrayed against ns, we 
mhi^ first take notice of those classes represented by the paragraph 
whieli .stands at the head of this paper, copied from a Society,journal, 
and'%hich is quoted as descr^tive of the materialist i^eal of the 
Sabbath. In the article from which this is quoted, the writer goes on 
to describe the desccrators of the Lord’i Day as including the ipajority 
of the aristocracy, which is, no doubt, a mere assumption; for aithough 
the chtiilWiter depicted is to bo found among the higher ranks of 
society, it is unhappily hardly less common amongst other classes. It 
is hot those alone who fill the four-in-hand coaches who act selfishty, 
but eqt^ly the thousands who crowd the Stfnday excursion trains, 
regardl^ t^t this Sunday pleasure means continuous labour to those 
who tiQil to provide it. 

selfish conduct of these materialists in seeking pldash^*© irrespect¬ 
ive of cAhers' pain is only the natural outcome of the materialistic prin¬ 
ciple tipw in vogue, and no other can be expected. These fortunate 
men of iireatth, who say in their hearts there is no God, the heirs of 
air th6'#geB, the best and latest developments of /iT'olntion, finding 
themselvef plac^ by a happy accident in a position to command ’ 
enj(^rxu6nt, are little lihely to be or not those other 
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brief existences, who like tihewselvd^ ore doomed* to speedy and 
everlasting extinotaon, shonld or £&otild not enjoy a Sabbath rest. 
Tanght by godless evolntionists that they are but the development of 
protozoa destined to a few brief hours or years of existence before 
their totalily becomes food for the worms, they can hardly be^ expected 
to enjoy life unselfishly. 

The resolution adopted by the Trades Union Congress—for “ the 
opening of museums and art galleries on Sundays,’* without an;^ pro¬ 
vision for a rest-day to tho many employed in such places—is -at first 
sight a mn(fii more serious matter. The Congress no doubt represents 
very powerful organizations, and if these shonld combine against the 
enforcement of the Sunday rest, it could hardly bo carried; but this 
result is hardly likely, for it would involve in tho first place great 
dahger to their own iwrition. At present^ the Unions arc rfrimg 
enough to enforce for their members not only reasonable hours of 
labour, but rest on the whole of the Sunday, and often part of the 
Saturday; but this may not be alw ays so: ihi* time may come 
when, nnder extreme competition in trado on the part of foreign 
* countries, some of the power they now possess wrill be lost, and 
even the Sunday itself, its sanctity destroyed, may be claimed for 
’ work as a necessary condition of competition; moreover, the working- 
classes have in tho pa&t generally shown themselves both jugt and 
g(*nerous. 

The Sabbath question is already arousing very much interest in the 
Unjted States, where it is calculated a million and a half of wage* 
workers, or one in every eight families, are deprivej^ their rest-day 
largely through the inconsiderateness of the Christian public. The 
following Sabbath observance pledge is being extensively signed;— 

I XOBEU 

I. To obsorv'o the Habhatlf as a day of rest and worship. 

TI. To neither purchase nor patronue Sunday ncwspaj^ii^ 

III. To use my influence by word and example against railroad a^d 
Bteamb(»it tiuvol and extui.sion{>. 

IV. Not to patronize any store, liarberis shop, news stand, drug store 
(except for medicine), bakery, or any other place of unnecessary work 
on the Sabbath, and to use my influence to close them. 

V. Not to send or call for mail ou the Sabbath 

VI. To make the Sabbath work at home as light and 4niple oa 

possible, that all may enjoy the privileges of the day. W 

TIL To use my influence for legislation that will protect the flaibath 
08 a day of rest and woi%hip. 

Name .t 

Over fotpr'^ iHillilsai petitioners have asked Congress fi>r a law pro¬ 
hibiting Sundla;^ traihi^|||gi 
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The Sabbath as a BHu&zaes iHSTn^fsioB. ^ 

Hitherto the sociiil aspect of this question has alone been pcms^ered; 
—^namely, the r^ht of evexy toiler to rest on one day in Beri^n^ that 
opportnnity may be afforded nob only for recruiting his bodily strength, 
but for the maintenance of a real homo by that social intercourse with 
his wife, children, and friends which a day of rest will alone permit; 
and that it may also bo possible for him to develop tho higher 
qnaliti<» of his ^nature and liis spiritual life. It has been urged 
that tHIs claim to a Sabbath rest is based not only on the Divine 
authority of the fourth Commandment, but also on the absolute need of 
man’s nature, that it is required in order to prevent moral and intellectual 
deterioration in the in^vidnal, accompanied with tho destrnclion of 
nil true home life, and oi^ result that degradation of a nation which 
must result from the widespread moral and social debasc'ment of its 
members j and that therefore those absolutely compelled to labour on 
the Sunday should obtain their Sabbath on some other day of tho 
week. 

It now remainB to consider the religions aspects of the Lord’s 
liay. 

As a social question, it is one b€*tween man and man; as a religions 
question, it is between man and his God. Looked at in the former liglii, 
it is a question for political legislation ; in Ihe latter, it is a question of 
oon^ence and of the teachings of tJie Churches. It^may bo taken for 
granted that no religious man will question tho right of his follow- 
man to a weekly day of rest, or fad to do his utmost to secure that this 
blessing riiall be universal; the very first two commands of Chris- 
tianily—that wo should love our neighbours as ourselves, and do to 
others os we would they should do to us—w^tle this question; and 
those who themselves value the Sabbath-day cannot but feel anxious 
to eactei^ its benefits to their fellow-men. The question therefore 
alflong Christians is not whether tho fourth Commandment is binding, 
but how the day shall be observed. Before, howe\er, proceeding to 
consid^ this important subject, it will be well, once i^ain to refer 
to the earliest records of the institution of the Sabbath. We 
have already seen that tho fourth Commandment given to the 
Israeljites only demanded a day of universal respite, from labour, 
works of necessity being exempted. The better to realizb what this 
meant to those to whom it was first gh'en, w j must picture Eastern 
life as it then existed among a purely pastoral or agricultural com¬ 
munity tu^er the delightful oUmato of Palestine, whejj^ there were no 
large dries, and each commune, to a great extent, was self-contained. 
Under these conditions the amount of really n^ssary labour would 
be exceedingly small, and the excei ^us itH w i iT cessation from labour 
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allowed in the Fentatench—namely, ^ save that wMch every man most 
eat" (Exod. xii. 16), and the necessary tending of oattie, repre¬ 
sented by the wor^ leading them to water—would practically 
eiubraco all that was needed. 

In the fourth Commandment, it will be noticed, no meniaon what¬ 
ever is made of any spiritual object, nor is any religious observance 
commanded, although during festivals “an holy convocation” is 
fifequently ordained by Moses on the Sabbath-day, and there is no doubt 
that this day of rest would afford the Israelites the great opportunity 
for carrying out the instruction of Moses in relation to the lavrs and 
history of the chosen people: “ Thou shalt teach them diligently nnto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou ris<‘st up ” (Deut. vi. 7). At tetime when there were no 
•books, the whole history of the chosen people, as well os the laws and 
ordinances of Moses, would haVo been speedily forgotten,but for this 
institution, and the opportunity the Sabbath gave to tho parents to 
teach their households, and for their children to loam by heart the 
record of those great things which God had done for their nation, and 
those laws and ordinances which lie had imposed n]>on them. 

Thus, then, we may picture the early Israelitish Sabbath. As the 
sun sot on the Friday evening all toil and labour ceased; the ox was 
released from itb yoke, the ass from its harness, the s]a^ e stretched his 
weary limbs on the grass, reposing in the delightful consriousness that 
the morrow was a day free from toil; and when that morrow dawned, 
master and slaved children and cattle, recliipng under tho shade of the 
vines and fig-trees, rested and were refi*eshed; whilst both the children 
and the slaves gathered round the liead of the family to listen to the 
oft-told stories of Abraliam, Isaac and Jacob, of slavery in Egypt, and 
God’s deliverance of His pt*ople, of His care for them in tho wilderness, 
and through their straggles with tho nations of Canaan; then they 
would 1)6 taught to commit to memory the laws given them by God 
through Moses, on the obedient observance of whicli the®* spiritual 
lifo as well as their national welfare depended. No Pharisaical restric¬ 
tions interfered with this joyous day, on which everything was lawful 
that woirld not interfere with the Sabbath rest, Jjatew on, after the 
tribes of Israel had emerged from their exclusively pastoral condition, 
had built large cities, and entered into commercial intercourse with 
the neighbouring nations, the rest of the Sabbatli w*as rudely interfered 
with, for we learn in tho Book of Nehemiah that, “ There dwelt also 
men of Tyre in Jerusalem, who brought fish and all manner of ware, 
and sold on tho Sabbath unto tho children of Judah.” Baroeivrug 
that if this w^re permitted to continue tho sacrednesS'.jif the day 
would speedily IjeJost, and with it the national religion, Nehemiah 
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stonily repressed tluia urtrodijetaow^pf linfj any commerce 

to be carried on dm^g thaa’ digr^ - ’'' . ^ ^ ' -' . ,4 ' ^ 

We now enter: vaiK)#, the' Sabbatli fimt 

ordinances were adapted to a. pastoral state and a simple people; 
since the time tihey bad been first ordained the national life pf the 
Israelites had developed, the nation had increased in wealth and 
advanced in civilisation under the rule of th^r kings, and a veuy 
coosiderable trade had arisen with neighbouring nations. This 
development of commerce had caused an eagerness for money-making/ 
and a taste for pleasures less simple than those which satisfied their 
ancestors: both business and pleasure had, it is evident, now come to 
be pnimed not only on six days, but also on the Sabbath, thus 
destroj^g its spiritual intent, and probably even its provision for rest 
and rrfreslunent. To me^t this evil, the prophet Isaiah, in the name 
of Gted, proclaims to the people that the condition of thf'ir acceptance* 
witb Him, both individually and nationally, still depended upon their 
carrying out in this new phase of their national life, not only the 
letter but the sj^rib of the fourth Commandment; ho declares the 
Sabbat^ nob to be merely a day of rest from toil, according to the 
letter of the commandment, but far more, a day consecrated to higher 
pursuits, in which the conversation must be free from that which he 
desmibes as their own or vairi words (apparently contrasted with God’s 
words), as well as from the clutching at business—^these two figures 
being evidently employed to represent the two most absorbing of worldly 
pursuits; money-getting and the pleasures of the animal senses. These, 
he d^lares must be set a^e, and exchanged for the cultivation of 
man’s higher nature by free communion with his God. And he 
adde the solemn warning, that the calling the Sabbath a delight and 
honomatle will afford the test, not only of each man’s character, but 
, also of the entire nation’s acceptance with God. This is the last word 
of the Old Testament in regard to the Sabbatli. 

It lemainB to consider tlie position of the Christian towards this 
sacred day, and the first thought that occurs is that the reason given 
for its*sanctification under the old dispensation, the rest and refresh¬ 
ment of the wearied body, is equally applicable to all times; so 
also is the need for the sepmation of one day* from toil in order tp 
afford opp<3rtunity for the enjoyment of family life, and to provide 
^^Jepportunify fw tlie training of the children, as well as for the develop- 
meut ill'miiai of his intellectual and spiritual nature. a Sabbath 
were needed in the olden time in order to enable the Israelite 4:0 fulfil 
the requiremeute of that imperfect dispensation under which he lived, 
h<5w mu^ more must it now be needed by the Christian, that he may 
. be enaWed'to struggle onward towards the perfectiq^ot before him 
in the Gospel; to enable him to subdue the flesV^ spirit; to 
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deny ungodliness and \rorldly lust^ imd to become like the Christ set 
forth by the Gospel fca* ixDitM«lon'»*^e ideid of perfect ttnselfislmess, 
purity, truth, and cluuity. These virtues, demanded the Christian 
faith, are totally opposed to the atnuMsphere of the world in which 
workers for the most part spend six days out of sevetL which must 
tend to destroy spiritual susceptibility. Surely no Christian can feel 
that one day out of the seven totally separated from this atmosphere— 
with its selfishness, its impurity, its veiled falseness, its hard philo¬ 
sophy, its uncharitable views—^is unnecessary, or that this one day 
in which it may be possible to restore, as it were, the spiritual balance, 
by riiutting out the world, and by holding spiritual communion with 
God—is an excessive demand. Those ministers of the Church of 
Christ who proclaim that thoro is no harm in spending part of the 
day in public worship and part in the tonnis-conrt or the cricket-field, 
fail to realize either the high spiritual demands of Christianity, or the 
deadening influence of continiftng through the Lord’s Bay associa¬ 
tions of business or pleasure similar to those in which the six working 
daj's are spent. There are also, in addition to the .daims of God to 
the communion of His people, the claims of Christian work; these 
none can ignore, and the Sabbath often affords to hard-worked men 
the only opportunity for fulfilling this absolute duty. , 

It has been nrgt'd that Chris! abrogated tho old law in regar3 to 
the Sabbath-day, and that therefore Christians are not bound to 
observe 'it j but a careful oxamiuation of ^he question does not justify 
this assertion. Although it might well to argued that even if Christ 
had abrogated the Sabbath observance as ^egal duty, the obligation 
to keep it sacred as a necessary moans of sustoiuing spiritual life by 
preserving one day in a week, the remaining six of which arc goneralfy 
spent in an atmosphere of practical materialism, would still remain. 
But the evidence, careftilly examined, shows that Christ did not 
abrogate one jot or tittle of the sanctity of the Sabbath either by 
word or deed, but, on the contrary, confirmed it. He only abrogated 
the numerous restrictions placed upon the day by tho Babbis, and Gie 
rules and definitions as to its observance added by them to God’s 
command; all of these were unauthorized, and many tended to make 
• burden of that wMeh God meaitt to be a delight.* The portion 
cubist always maintained in His controversies with the rhea^sees 
jfls that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for the' 
^bbath: a.pdrt of tho greater principle that the whole laW is not 

V 

a 

* It majr, however, bo noted in passing, that even ander the latest 
tions the Sabbath never lost its essential characteristic of a foast*da;^, M laaUT’ of the 
minor reimiatiova^ the scribes regarding bodily indalgenoos mve; tifX example, 
it was to henoa^ by the wearing of finer garments, by three oistlaOmMls of the 

best cheer the bons^ould afford. It was also oonaid^ed a partloolaw iiW^tM>riqas 
thing on the part of tWirnaiiter of the hottse to busy hlms^ penKHoalfy snm fnmlsbing 
the viands, and ^tts dofi pnon r to the “ Bride Sabbath.’* finarina.ukOontlbg, andmor- 
tifipation pf all kinr}s werofllBl^iie 
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• ^;,“ 

an mA in itself, bnt ji it-— 

of g^iealpdeal .o£ . 

It hi^ already bem i^ated 't^t th^ x 
when first ordkned were simple—^n^ely,, abkfidfce ahe^tion 

fr(m labour s^d iiom the enforcement of labour; to which was added, 
under tbe '{^pphets, abstention from money-making and fi^om' pleasui^'^ . 
seeking; But. in the time of Christ’s life on earth the Jews had 
accept^’ as binding thirty-nine rules laid down by the Babbis, b^des 
a rast nunsbei^ subtle definitions and explanations as to tho keeping 
of the Bidibatn, which rendered.it a perpetual burden; it was for 
igmni^g mese. rules, not for breaking God’s command, that Christ was 
condemned by the Pharisees as a Sabbath-breaker. 

We' fij^ 'hn illustration of this in the first controversy between 
Christ and the Jews, as recorded, in the second ^apter of St. Mark. 
The diadnles, being hungry, had begun, as they walked through the 
; fields; to ffee the liberty the law gave^&em, and to pluck the ears of 
^corn and eat, rubbing them in their hands. To this the Pharisees 
obje^ed, demanding of Christ why He permitted His disciples to do 
that which was not lawful on the Sabbath-day. The law broken was 
' not Gpd'S law, but a Rabbinical definition, which declai’ed that a man 
. , thus gathering and rubbing the com was guilty of harvesting, Christ, 

' in His reply^ in no way set aside the law regulating the sacrednCss of 
the day^ but only condemned this mischievous addition; first pointing 
oat; from the example of H^d in eating the shewbread, that hidnan 
necet^^m^y lawfully set «lde ordinary legal restrictions in an insti- 
tutii^,Shade for the benefit of man; then, recalling tho fact, evident 
command itself, tWt tho benefit of man was the reason for its 
ihstjit^on, he condemned the Rabbinical definition as a mischievous 
and^ un^ttifiable addition, since the gathering and eating of the com 
involved no real labour, whilst it supplied tho need of nature. In a 
similar' manner, on the occasion on w'hich Christ healed the man with 
a wi^emd hand, such an act was no broach of tho Divine Command, 
but only - of. a Rabbinical rule wMch forbade a sick man to receive 
medio^. aid eicept his life were in danger. It was against the 
hurdencKl^e (Ministry, the arbitrary inhuman precepts by which the 
JtabHs destroyed the benevolent object of the institution of the 
‘'SabbatiEjitJiat Christ, the Lord of the Sabbath, protested, pointing out 
‘wiqltedness involved in a rule which caused a sheep tp he treated 
- better th^ a.attain; permitting the former to he helped’ ®\;t, of a pit, 
whilst gtiffeter was condemned to remain in his pain, and in this 
• manner j^tisrepresent^ the character of His Father, whose laws were 
thu$ ppriri^d^ , ,u ■ 

ChT^;'^^ic^ling iffimself the Lord of tho Sabhath^as consecrated 
day^ijp^ally as Has own; it must therefor^follow that those 
who, are' bound te,^m:^o]^^iifl^ay in His spp^ 
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service, and His'Churcji iuus 'doti))]^ recognized the claim by <»le- 
brating the Christian Sabbath on the axmiveiiaaiy of the ^y oh wm<ht 
He rose from the dead. This chanj^'^f the day from the Saturday 
to the Sunday gave rise in past tixhi^ to much bitter controvert, 
but there are few people now who lay much stress upon it^ for, the 
spread of scientific knowledge has enabled ns .to realize that anniver¬ 
saries meant for universal observance cannot perpetually be kept on 
the same day on which they happen; that times, days, and hours 
change continually, and even as we travel from east filt west or from 
wei^ to east, all is altered. As an example, two ships sailing round 
the world, the one going west and the other east, when they returned 
home the sailors on the one would be found keeping the Sabbath 
on the Saturday, and the other on the Monday, whilst all through 
their voyages they would be keeping it partly on one day and partly 
on another. Times ancl seasons do not exist with the Eternal: the 
spirit of His commands is all in all. An omnipresent morllil—couid.. 
such a being be imagined—would be always hearing all the clocks 
in the circle of the world striking every hour at the same moment. 
Time is impossible to the Omnipresent; the immortal God cannot be 
conditioned by mortal limitations. 

Although most interesting, it is beyond the intention of this ariicle 
to trace the various stages by -which the Jewish iSabbath became 
gradually merged in the Christian “ Lord’s Day; ” but it is well to note 
how’>early in the history of the Church the Lord's Day was observed 
on the first day of the week j thus we reJ!i in the Acts of the Apostles 
that the disciples in Ti’oas met weekly on the first day of the week for 
exhoi-tation and the breaking of bread. The writet of the Apocalypse ^ 
thus refers to it: “I was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day.”' In the 
“ Teachings of the Apostles,” the instruction is given that, on the 
Lord’s Day, Christians should come together to break bread and give 
thanks after confessing their transgressions. Ignatius speaks of those 
he addresses as no longer sabbatizing, but living in observance of the 

Lord’s Day.” Dionysius of Corinth writes to Soter, the Bishop of 
Home, A.I). 175: “To*day we have passed the Lord’s' Day, in which 
we have read your Epistle.” These references, amongst many others 
—as, for instance, the letters of Pliny to Trajan—^prove beyond doubt 
: that the first day of the week was counted from the very earliest 
, Christian times as specially sacred, as being emphatically the Lord’s 

Day" 

Whether it . possesses those special claims that the Sabbath had 
upon the Israelites has been, and probably always will-bei a Wlgect 
of conjtrovferwvbut those who maintain it bring forward luaariy strong 
argumeUtei.llir^our of their view, which may be briefly, summarized 
as follows lf““ f V ' " 

* * the Sabbath holy M one of the ^ 
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ben commands the moral law, wBicIi, so far at. least as the 
■other pine are concerned, are perpetually binding on. all mankind. 

2. It is recorded as one of those ten Commandments given not 
by Moses, but written with the finger of God on tables of stone. 

3. This command is delivered in the same absolute maimm* as 
the other nine; equally absolute with the universal obligatory 
precept—“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” is the demand— 
“.Remember the Sabbath-day, in it thou shalt not do any work.” 

4. Tl||^objects of the Sabbath are of universal application:— 
(a) To give the labouring classes rest from toil and to 

*' provide a memorial of God as the Creator of all things. 

(J) To afford man the opportunity of cultivating his higher ' 
as contrasted with his animal nature. ' 

(c) To furnish opportunity for social intercourse and family 
union in joyful festivity. 

The perpetual obligation of the Sabbath is further evic^nt from the 
word used regarding its first institution—“And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it, because in it He? had rested from all His work”— 
a reason which has no spi'cial application to the Jews, but to all who 
share the benefits of creation. 

Hut whether the arguments .in favour of tfie universal legal obliga¬ 
tion of the Sabbath are conclusive or not, its social obligation can 
hardly bo questioned, for the rest which it commands is a universal 
need of humanity, and therefore it is man's universal right to enjoy. 

The Christian, whether not ho acknowledges the perjietnal obli¬ 
gation of the Jew'ish Sabbath, cannot but acknowledges that the fourth 
Commandment was intended to supply a necessity of man’s nature; 
and tlierefore tlie argument is thus narrowed to the question—If under 
the old economy it was deemed necessary to set apart one day out of 
seven from labour, business, and pleasure, in order that man might be 
'Hjiablfed to free himself from tho demands of his lower and develop 
/higher and spiritual being—can this obligation be less binding 
pon those who have a mnch higher fiim set bt'fore them, a much 
fiercer contest to wage, a much more perfect example to imitate ? 
Looked at even from its social aspect.—^is it possible to believe"that the 
law givbn^through Moses, commanding on behalf of man the observ¬ 
ance of a day of re^., should be more benevolent than the law of 
Christ, whicli would be the case did this day of rest find no place in 
;ihe Christian economy ? Or again, looked at from its »eligious aspect 
—is it possible to believe that God’s provision for the spiiitual welfare of 
His people under the law is not extended to the Gospel dispensation? 

To return to the practical social aspect of the question as it is now 
"resented td us. Owing to the increased activity m life caused by 
the mechanical inventions of the pa^|jfifty je^,.,the whole social con- 
yOL. LV. 
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ditiou of tli<^ country liaa changed, and a I’estlessness has been devolved 
which is having a very important effect upon the observance of the 
Lord’s Day: the desire for profit is stimulating the caterers for public 
amusement to turii the Sunday into a day of amusement, and just so 
far as they have succeeded has life become one of unceasing labour to 
the most lielpless among the working-classes. Unless some check is 
put to this disregard of the'day, its sanctity will disappear, and that 
institution which more than any other has moulded the English cha¬ 
racter, and in spite of reduced hours of labour kept nation fore¬ 
most in the world, will bo swept away. It has already been pointed 
out how the neglect of this day of rest destroys the rational enjoyment 
of life, its social and domestic happiness, as well as deteriorates the 
moral and physical nature of man, and, through the individual 
membera, the nation itself. It is therefore full time for all who value 
the Sabbath, either on social or religions grounds, to bestir them¬ 
selves and bring this matter before T*arliamont with the object of 
obtaining such legislation as may preserve to the nation its long 
enjoyed and now threatened day of rest. 

The following heads of a Bill are suggested as meeting the need of tho 
present time, to the x)rovisions of Avhich no social reformer can object:— 

Whereas from various causes a very large number of persons are 
now deprived of the opportunity of enjoying one day of rest in the 
week, which for their happiness and welfare it has been tho policy 
of the (State for many generations to secure to oveiy citizen of the 
country: Be it enacted as follows:— 

(1) No person in the employment or service of the State to 
be required (except in csises of emergency or necessity) to engage 
in his ordinary work or occupation for more than six days out of 
every seven: and where possible the day of rest to bo on. 
the Sunday, hut in cases in wliich this is not compatible with 
the public interests, some other day to be granted in its stead. 

(2) No authority having control over the police or over con¬ 
stables to require Ihom to follow tlieir occupation for more than 
six days in the week (except in cases of necessity or emergency) 
under a penalty., 

(3) No railway company, tramway company, or owner of a 
licensed vehicle—omnibus, stage-coach, cab, &c.—to employ any 
servant J'or more than six days in each week (except in cases of 
emergency or necessity) under a penalty. 

(4) No licensed dealer in wine, beer, or spirits to employ any 
servant in any bar, restaurant, or other place of refreshment for 
more thansjix days in each week under a penalty. 


Fbancis Peek. 



IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


III.— ^Education. 

M DE TOCQUEVILLE, in tlio course of his exhaustive discussion 
• of the influonoe of democracy on the life and character of 
the people of the United States, expresses the judgment that “ in 
America the passion for physical well-being is not always exclusive, 
but it is general; and if all do not feel it in the same manner, yet it 
w felt by all; ” and he is of opinion that, as tlu', result of the breaking 
up of the old aristocratic order, “ something of an analogous character 
is more and more appannt in Europe.”* Democratic nations—this is 
M. de Tocquevillo’s contention—ai’e likely to care too much for mere 
material prosperity. 

The Australian colonies are democratic. Tlieir loyalty to the 
throne is passionate and demonstrative, and they are proud of the 
extent and splendour of the Empire. IMio monumtmts of the past 
life of our race—the great houses of historic families, the cathedrals, 
the Ivy-cover(}d walls of country cliurches, within which mtmy genera¬ 
tions of Englislimen have wor8hipp(?d flod—are regarded with a 
certain reverence and veneration. The veneration and the rev«Tence 
extend to the ancient institutions and the ancient social order of which 
these monuments are the visible symbols. But'slill Australian society 
is democratic, and the Australians would not have it otherwise. 

In the dear mother country it may have b(^ou well that the custom 
of primogeniture and the power entail sliould liato held great 
estates together through century after century. For an hereditary 
aristocracy is picturesque and gracious; and to pc'opio living in a 
country which a century ago knew nothing of the securities and 
rofineraents and traditions of a settled political ordev, there is somo- 

* y Democracy ia America.” By Alexis ^ de Tocquevill<y‘ Translated by Henry 
Beev^ Esq., London. Yol. ii. p. 158. 
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thing that touches the imagination in the thought of a family which 
has lived on tlie same hillside and cultivated the same fields since the 
days of Henry VIL, or even since the Norman Conquest. But for 
themselves there is nothing in their colonial legislation wliich they 
regfird with greater satisfaction than the schen^e of Colonel Torrens 
for the transfer of land, under which a farm changes hands as easily 
as a ship. 

It is the same with other ancient English institut imis. There are 
large numbers of Australians—some of them not E{)i8Copalians—- 
who think it seemly that at home religion should “lift her mitred 
front in Courts and Parliaments.” The bishop, the dean, and the 
country rector—all holding their places in the ancient organization 
of the State—scorn to them nccessaiy elements in English life; and 
to disestablish the English Church would impair the stateliness and 
beauty of the ]ileasant pageant of \vhich they dream whenever they 
think of “ home.” But do they earn to set up an Established Church 
in Australia? No; tluwe would be something incongruous in it. 
There can be no Warwick Castle on the banks of the Yarra; and aU 
the gold of Mount Morgan could not purchase for Sydney the vene¬ 
rable traditions of Canterbury, or for Melbourne the majestic towers of 
Y^ork. In Australia an institution like the English Church is im¬ 
possible. 

Australia, I repeat, is democratic; and though I do not know 
that the passion for raat(?rial comfort and luxury is stronger in 
Melbourne than in Jjondon, in Sydney than in Liverjjool, Man¬ 
chester, or Birraingliam, it is certain that the Australians have not 
altogether escaped the perils which, if M. de Tocquevillo is right, 
menace all democratic communities—^jjerils which must be excep¬ 
tionally grave when democratic communities have achieved, and 
achieved very rapidly, exceptional material prosperity. But it is 
.equally certain that, there are among them large numbei’s of men 
who have been admirably loyal to the higlior pursuits and aims 
-of life; and—what is still more satisfactory—in every colony the 
-community, as a whole, hos given in its public acts and policy 
splendid proofs of its hearty belief in the truth that a nation’s life 
•consisteth not in the abundance of the things which it possesseth. 

The population of Tasmania is less than 120,000, and it is 
.-scattered over a country nearly as large as Ireland j Hobart, its 'prin- 
Jcipal city,^ less than 30,000 inhabitants. It was a pleasant 

sunrise to me to discover that Tasmania has had a Roj'al Society of 
its own since 1844 ; that the “ Eellows” hold a monthly meeting from 
April to November; and that their “ Papers and Proceedings” for 1886 
fill a handsome vls^me of about 250 pages. There are also Boyal 
Societies ” in New\ South Wales, Victoria, and South Austrdia. 
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They have their correBponding members in different parts of the 
world, ^d they exchange “ Transactions ” with the learned societies of 
Europe and America. 

AdS as I travelled from colony to colony I found, in unexpected 
quarters, an enthusiasm for some of the less frequented provinces of 
speculation and learning. For example, I spent a night with the 
minister of a Oongi*egational church in a small mining town in South 
Australia; and I found on his shelves and on liis table translations of 
the ^acred classics of the East, dissertations in English, French, and 
Gorman on Buddhism, Confucianism, and the other great Asiatic faiths. 
He was an “ Australian native,” had taken his Arts degree at the 
University of Melbourne, and had studied theology under my friend 
Professor Gosman; and now, tliough ho had a wife and child, he was 
consumed with a burning desire to got to Europe and to study the 
science of Comparative Religion under the great European authorities. 
At a garden party in the neighbourhood of Melbourae I met another 
young Congregational minister who had received the same education, 
and who had just returned from Germany, where he had won distinc¬ 
tion as an Orientalist. In another Australian city I was the fortunate 
guest of a successful stock and share broker. I discovered that my 
host, in addition to his general literary intertisls, had made a specialty 
of Egyptian Archaeology, He had in his library the latest authorities 
on the subject, and he was minutely familiar with their contents. 
For many years he had found it a rtdief, when ho closed his office in 
the afternoon, to think nothing of colonial stocks an'd mining shares 
and bank shares till the next morning; and he was able to forget 
them "all while endeavouring to disentangle the intricacies of the 
“ dynasties ” and fiimiliarizing himself with the monuments of Memphis, 
Abydos, Denderah, and Thobes. I heard that a young and ablo 
minister from England, whom I know very well, might have accepted 
an invitation to become the pastor of the Congregjxtional church of 
which my host is a deacon, if he had not been alarmed at having in 
his congregation a man whose knowledge of a subjcjct intimately 
connected with the Bible was so much larger and more exact than his 
own. I cannot answer for the truth of the story, but I suppose that 
young ministers going out to the colonies db not generally expect 
to have to preach in the presence of deacons “ leamed in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

The general cultivation of a community is indicated* more or less 
accurately by the Ixwks it buys. In Adelaide I had a long conversa¬ 
tion with a bookseller in King William Street about his stock, wliich 
was terge—^very hirgo w'e ^ould think it for a town of 60,000 
'peojrfe—and excellent in quality. He told me ,^at to meet the 
demands of his customers he was obliged to ket^ Iho best and most 
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recent books in all departments, and be said that of the very best 
books large numbers were sent up into the “ Bush.”* # 

Among the most striking proofs that cai’e for the intellect has not 
been destroyed by material prosperity, are tlie splendid gift^*which 
the Universities have received from private liberality. There is a 
stiTing public opinion that to enrich great seats of learning is one of 
the most honourable uses of wealth. The University of Adelaide was 
created by the muuiJScenco of a colonist who had made a large fortimo 
from the copper mines of Yorko's Peninsula. Tho story of its foupda- 
^ion is interesting. My friend Dr. Jelieris—now of Sydney, then 
the minister of the Congi’ogational church at North Adelaide—^had 
a scheme for establisliing a “ Union Collegefor the education of 
young men for tho Congregational and Presbyterian ministiy. He and 
ono or tAA'o friends called on a i\Lr. Hughes and asked for his assistance. 
He offered them at ojict? £20,000, and, as in those days money in 
South Australia could be iidied upon to yield at least C per cent,, 
Mr. Hughes’ contribution would have secured for the college a 
yearly income of £1200. This Avas a larger income than the modest 
scheme aa us supposed to rt‘quire ; and its promoters—I believe on the 
suggestion of Dr. Jefferis—proposed that instead of founding a 
college for the education of young men for tho ministry in connection 
with their own Churches, Mr. Hughes should found a University for 
the colony. Their pro|Aosal Avas accepted, and a University was founded. 
Mr. Elder— tioav Sir Thomas Elder—contributed another £20,000, 
More recently Sir 'I’homas has conti'ibnted £10,000, and Mr. John 
lIoAvai-d jVngas £6000 as a sxjecial endoAvment of tho Medical School. 

Towards the building of the splendid Hall of the University of 
Melbourne Sir Samuel Wilson gave £30,000, whidi, before the Hall 
was built, had increased by the accumulalion of mter(‘st to £37,000. 
The Hall—^Avhich is called the “Wilson Hall”—is a Cothic building, 
140 feet long, 47 feet brrjad, and 84 foot in heiglit from the floor to the 
apex of the roof. In tho same University a Chair of Music has 
reoeiA'’ed an eudowmiuit of £20,000 from tho. Hon. .Francis Ormond; 
£5000, in addition, has been raised by public subscription. 

The University of Sydney bus been enriched by many benefactors. 
Lectureships, scholarships, and fellowships have been created by public 
subscription, in honour of men wlio have served the colony; and the 
Calendar contains a long list of scholarships, bursaries, and exhibitions 
established bj^ private founders. The total amount derived by the 

• Where men arc not within reach of “nirculatinp libraries” with thoir iloods of 
cphenjeral literature they often read seriously. A connention of mine who has been 
in SoutJ) Africa for many years, told mo Avlien be was last in England that he w-as 
reading through theyUew edition of tlie “ I‘lncyclo]jscflia Eritannioa,” and that.up to 
tho time that he loft he had kept pace wMtl> tlic publisher. It seemed to mo an 
appalling enterprise. iNhe lias not ila^od he ninst feel, now tlint tho last volume ha 
■ appeared, very much as nh tn feel t owards iiie eml of a long voyage: he Is within sigh 
of port. But what will he ret-'* has exhau&ted the imoWlcdge of his age. 
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University since 1853 from these sources is £271,624. Very rcicently 
the ^enate received notice that the Hon. W. Macleay had by will 
devised to the University a valuable Museum of Natural History and 
n Zoological Library, together with £6000 for the maintenance of a 
curatofship. In the year 1880, by the death of a Mr. John Hemy 
Challis, the University became entitled, on the fulfilment of certain 
conditions, to a legacy which, when I was in Sydney, was valued at 
£200,000. The conditions are now fulfilled. This will raise the gifts 
received by the Sydney University from private sources to nearly 
£500,000. 

The munificence of tho Governments of the three colonies has been 
equally remarkable. In Adelaide the Government gave a fine site and 
a sum of nearly .£18,000 for the University buildijrgs, and conveyed 
to tho University 50,000 acres of land, the rents of wliich are a 
permanent endowment. It also makes an annual gmut equal to 5 
per cent, on whatev'er sums the Universitjr receives from private 
donors; this is, of course, in addition to tho interest accniing from 
tlie investment of these benefactions. In 1886 the University received 
from the Government, in subsidies, £29-15, and drew in rents from its 
lands. £2335—a total of £5280, 

In Melbourne the University has received, at difix'rent times, for 
its own buildings, for the medical school, and for a recreation ground, 
a site of about seventy acres; forty additional acres were given 
and reserved for colleges that might be alliliated to tho l^niversity. 
Under an Act jiassed in 1881 it receives from th(‘ Treasuiy £9000 per 
annum as what may be called a “fixed grant;’’ additional grants 
were made between 183 t and 1887, amounting to £23,500. 

The University of Sydmy received for its buildings and grounds, 
and for colleges which might be affiliated to it, a grant of 126 acres in 
1855, and a second grant of rather more than 8 acres in 1866. Tho 
Acti of Incorporation gave it an animal endowment of £5000 from the 
public Treasury, and by a subsequent Act it receiwd £45,000 towards 
tho cost of its buildings; but (he lilierality of Parliament has grown 
with the expansion of the University, and instt*ad of the original 
£5000 provided for in the Act of 1855 it reenved in 1880 £17,RIO ; 
this, however, included £1000 for scientific apparatus, £1000 to com¬ 
plete the schools of medicine and science, £1000 for a temporary 
chemical laboratory, and £2000 towards tho expenses of evening 
lectures. • • 

« 

The majority of the professoi’s in all the Universities are, I think, 
Oxford or Cambridge men ; and, though large sums are expended on 
laboratories and scientific apparatus, “ usi'ful knowledge ” is held in 
less honour than the old learning. The t raditional stuJ? js of the ancient 
Universities maintain their supremacy as against the modern sciences. 

I’rovision has been made in soi^of.tl^jigpitjhie.s, par by private 
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mumficence, partly by grants from the Treasuiy, to enable a few j^nng 
men to study in the Universities of Europe. GUohrist ” gcHiolar^ 

ships, each of which is worth £100 a year, are tenable for three years 
by persons vrho w'ere born in the Anstralian colonies or have resided 
thert'iu for the five years immediately preceding the examteation. 
The successful candidates are required to study either at the University 
of Edinburgh or at University College, London, and to graduate in 
one of the faculties of the Jjondon University. One of these soholaiv 
ships is offered annually to students of the University: of Adelaide. 
Another, of the same value and lield on the same terms;^ is awarded 
annually by the Tasmanian Council of Education. Two ‘^Tasmanian 
Scholarships,” each wortii £200 a year, are offered annually by the 
Tasmanian Government, and are also awarded by the Council of Edtica- 
tion. The scholarships arc tcuabhi for four years at a British Universityv. 

A certain number of young men belonging to ihe wealthier families 
come over to Oxford .and Cambridge at iJieir own cost. A Cambridge 
tutor told me that the colonial men—and he iuclude4il those who come 
from Canada and from the Cape as well as those who come from Australia 
—^liave one excellent (quality: they know exactly what they mean* to 
do, and they do it; if they come to the Univereity to play, they play 
and play well; if they come t(> Avork, they work and w'ork well. It 
was my impression before I left Englandthat if I were an Australian, 
Avitli that zeal for the honour mul strength of my colony which I 
should think it my duty to cherish, I sliould not bo disposed to encou¬ 
rage the most brilliant }Oung Australians to come to an English 
University. Thomas Jefferson—I think I found a sentence or two 
to that effect in *ono of his letters—believed tbatf' young Americans 
who AViTc sent to Kurope for their education lost something of the 
spirit and temper of American citizenship. Jefferson’s opinion seemed 
to me reasonable, and in conversation w’ith some of my Aiistraliart 
friends I argu(xl, with something of that rash confidence with wliich 
most of us, perliaps, are apt to maintain d lyriori judgments which can 
be sheltered by a great name, that it was an unwise policy to send their 
ablest young men to English Universities; but they assured me—and 
the assurance came from all the men with Whom I discussed the sub- 
.yject—^that their sons, their nepheAvs, tJieir brothers, who had spent 
V three or four yeai*s at Cambridge or Oxford, came hack to Australia 
with their interest in Australian life as keen as e\^er, and with thd 
fervour of thaii" Australian patriotism undiminished. 

In Melbourne and Sydney, Australian numificence in support of the 
higher eduction has found other oullcis. As I have said, the'Act 
under Avhicli th\\Melbourne University was incorporated provided for the 
establishment of c^loges to be affiliated to the University. Sites, each 
about ten acres andctof iguoustotlie University grounds, were reserved 
for the Church of JEnghifcipJJb»-J^i»byterian8, the Wesleyans, and the 
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'Boptaa Catholics. The Boman Catho%s ha\re not yet taken np their 
sita j kilt the Church of England has erected Trinity College at a cost of 
about £30,000, and the Presbyterians have spent over £40,000 in 
the erection and equipment of Ormond College. The Presbyterian 
College is named after the Hon. Francis Ormond, >vho, among other 
magnificent acts of generosity, has contributed towards the building 
over £30,000. It is estimated that the total cost of the building when 
completed i|^l be £65,000; and with a view to this Mr. Ormond has 
promised to increase his contribution to a total of £35,000. The 
Wesleyans were erecting their college when I was in Melbourne, and 
I believe that it has been opened since ray return to England. 

These denominational colleges are wholly under the control of their 
trustees; but their students must matriculate in the University. 
Board and lodging ai’o provided on very reasonable terms; and there 
are college lectures to assist the students in their University work. 
In Trinity the cost of rooms and commons is £50 per annum, 
and the cost of tuition £2 2s. per terra. In Ormond the total coat 
varies from about £G0 per annum to £80, according to the number 
of subjects in which a student receives tuition. In neither college 
is any religious test imposed. . 

Sydney has been still more generous to the religious denominations. 
In 1854 an Act wjus passed declaring in its preamble tlie expediency 
of encouraging and assisting “ the establishment of colleges within the 
University of Sydney, in which colleges systematic religious instruc¬ 
tion and dom(‘stic supervision, with efficient assistance in prepai’ing 
for the University lectures -and examinations, shall be provided for 
students of the Univfei’sity; ” and it was enacted that, on the fulfilment 
of certain reasonable conditions, the founders of any such college 
should receive out of the general revenue of the .colony grants towards 
tha building fund. The grants must not exceed the sum actually 
expended on the building from time to time out of subscribed funds; 
nor is the whole amount contributed by the Government to one college 
to exceed £20,000. Further, the Principal of each college is to 
receive £500 annually from the colonial Treasury, “ as a salary,” or 
“ in aid of such salary.*' I’he Church of England, the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Homan Catholic Church have 'availed themselves of 
the provisions of the Act, and have erected colleges on sites granted by 

the Crown. The Wesleyan reserve has not yot been taken up.* 

• 

* A few of my yonnger Congregational fnends in Anstralia think that, the older 
CongregationaJists^ho thirty years ago might have secured a similar “reserve,'’ both in 
Sydney and Melbourne, were very foolish not to seize the opportunity of doing so. _ The 
Congregationalists havo had for some years colleges for the education of tlu'ir ministers 
both in Sydney and Melbourne, but they have been on a small scale. Jn M«'iboumo 
there is a prosi»ect of a Congregational college of u more satisfactor^ind. At a recent 
meeting of the Victorian Congregational Union, Mr. Tiylor, a 8nc(fc,*!sful colonist, told 
the Union that he was about to leave for England, but that before he left ho wished to 
do Bometbing for the colony. The Congregaiimnalists, in his^ dgment, wanted (1) a 
college connected with the University of Boys' Grammar School; 
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It is apparent, I think, froijpi the facts which I hare recited, that 
although the passion for material prosperity is strong among the 
Australian colonists, they are not insensible to the nobler claims of 
intellectual pursuits. It is an imperative necessity for a civilized 
democratic State to provide elementary education ; but, there is some¬ 
thing admirable and sm'prising in the private and imblio munificence 
with which these young democratic communities, in the very earliest 
years of their existence, have endowed great 6<'at8 of lemming. 

The skill and vigour which every colony has displayed in construct¬ 
ing and maintaining a system of effective elementary schools are als6 
admirable, though less surprising. The difficulties which had to be 
solved if tlie means of education were to be brought within the reach 
of evciy child were st‘rious; a complete solution was hardly jKJSsible ; 
but the grt'afost credit is due to the several colonial Legislatures for the 
ingenuitj’, courage, and liberality with which they have endeavoured' 
to solve them. There are immense districts where the jmpulation is 
so scattt*red that it is hardly jjossible to seciirt* regular attendance 
at schcx>l, or evi'n to build schools accessible to .all the children. 
Beads are bad, or there are no roads at all, except such as have boon 
made by great droves of cattU* and of sb(ii?p on their way through the 
bush to the lu'arest market, or by waggons carrjdiig wool to the m^arest 
railway station or the nearest port. Sometimes an inspector has to 
inform the IMijiister of Bdncatiou that heavy floods have prevented him 
from reaching a ])art of his district in which th(‘re were several schotds 
to be inspected; sometimes the floods cut oft' the schools for days 
together from the children in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The N ew South Wales regulations provide that a public school may 
be established in any locality whore a regular attendance of twenty 
children between the ages of six and fourteen can be guaranteed. Free 
railway passes fu’c granted to children living in country districts to 
enable them to reach the school nearest to their homes, and the mlway 
authorities are ( xti’emely accommodating. Several times the train by 
which I was travelling pulled up wdiere there was no station, and I 
found that a number of children—sometimes four or five, sometimes a 
dozen—were waiting to bo taken to school; the children were living 
remote from any station, and had met at a point on the line nearest 
to their homes ; when school was over the return train dropped them 
at the same place. 

(3) a Girla’ (jrrxfhinar School. 'JV found and equip the three institutions would require 
£100,000; a^d if the soheitie was accepted he was willin;; to contribute £10,000 for five 
years, on condition that a/i equal amount was rai.se<l by subscriptiotl!l The proposal was 
received witBr, enthusiasm. My old friend Mr. IJcnry Lee, with whom I have travelled 
in America, E<?ypt, the Sinaitic I)e.sert, and Palestine, was present, with Dr. H^nay, as 
a depntation frofj»,^ho Congregational tJnion of England .and Wales. With Sbaruoter- 
istic energy and gen'<jroHity, M r. Leo sprang to his feet as soon as Mr. TaylOt sat down 
and offered £1000 towip-ds meeting Mr. Taylor’s £50,0ti0. Other splendid contributions 
were promised in the ciwrse of a few mhiutes, and ] hope that the whole amount will 
be secured. 
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A provisional school may be. established in any locality where 
not fewer than twelve, but not more Hian nineteen children of 
school age can regularly attend the school, provided that there are no 
means of .education within four miles by the nearest route, “ practi- « 
cable for children.” The curriculum in the provisional school is less 
ample than that in the ordinary public school, but it must include 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history, with 
needlework for the girls whenever pmcticable; and the instruction 
must be imparted in accordance with the prescribed standard of pro¬ 
ficiency. 

But there are districts where there are not even twelve children 
within reasonable distance of any site that can be chosen for a 
school; and therefore the regulations provide that, “ wherever 
twenty children between the ages of sis and fourteen are resid¬ 
ing within an estimated radius of ton miles from a central point, 
and can be collected in groups of not less than ten children in each,” 
two half-time schools shaU bo established, and one teacher is to divide 
his time equally between them. Ordinarily he is to give the morning 
to one school, and the afternoon to the other; but he can make other 
arrangements jsvith the sanction of tho inspector. Teachers are to be 
paid “ a sufficient annual allowance for horse forage irrespective of the 
salary attached to their schools;” ‘'every half-time school is to bo 
conducted in all respects as a public school;” and the rank and salary 
of tho teachers are to correspond to the rank and salary of teachers 
of pubUc schools having the same average attendance. 

When the population is still more sparse an itinerant teacher goes 
from house to house, and teaches either tho children of one family or the 
children of two or three families living within reach of each other. In the 
case of house-to-house teachers the regulations do not insist on regular 
training, but they must bo “ persons of good moral character, and 
must satisfy the inspector that they are capable of imparting the 
rudiments of an English education.” The subjects of instruction ai’e 
limited to rq|ffing, writing, dictation, and arithmetic. Oral instruction 
is to be supplemented by a regular course of homo lessons. Tho dis¬ 
tribution of the teacher’s time between tbe different families he visits 
is determined by the Minister on the report of the inspector. 

At the end of every month both tho half-time teachem and tho house- 
to-house teachers are required to furnish the inspector with a repori 
on tho month’s work. The schools of both descriptionsT airp alleged to 
be very successful, and the following extract from the report of an 
inspector, who has twenty-eight half-time schools in his district and 
five hot:^ schools, is interesting and instructive. Ho says:— 

“ I have found oh tho whole that the half-time and Imuse schools do tho 
best work^ particularly if supplemented by a thorough cpnrse of home lessons 
and exercises, as all are or ought to be^'dr havitfliilt'mliiculty, as a rule, in 
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gauging the merit of a school onoe I see the ';7ork dobe at home. 1 attiiibute 
the excellence of the half-time and house iKshools to this, and to the regular 
breaks in the school work ; for it appears to me the children always (X>me up 
brighter and fresher after a day’s rest. It is a great strain, that of five 
hours’ mental application, to a very young child, and for five consecutive days. 
An occasional break fur such, of one day in the school week, ought to be 
beneficiaL” * 


It must, of course, be remembered that half-time in New South 
Wales is very different from half-time in Kochdalo or Bolton. The 
child does not spend half his day in a mill, surrounded by the roar of 
machinery; when lie is not at school he is playing in the open 
mr, or engaged in doing light work on the farm or tho station; and 
although it is the rule that eveiy half-time school should be open 
every morning or every afternoon, the teachers are at liberty, with the 
, sanction of the inspector, to arrange that each school shall be open 
on altei'nale days; and the extract which I have given suggests that 
they freely avail themselves of this liberty. 

It is not my intention to describe in detail tlie organization of the 
elementary schools in each of the colonies that I visited—such a 
description w-onld have no interest except for experts; but there are 
some points in connection with Australian educational systems on 
which I think that information may be interesting to persons to- 
whom “standards,” “passes,” “merit grants,” “class subjects,” and 
“ specifics ” are unintelligible mysteries. 

The systems differ from each other in some of their details, but in 
all the colonies that have representative institutions they agree in one 
very important particular: the actual administration—and not merely 
the supervision and control—of the whole system is in the hands of 
the Minister of Education and his depart in ont.t The department buys 
the sites for the schools, builds the schools, and keeps them in repair ; 
establishes, maintains, and manages training colleges; appoints and dis¬ 
misses teachers. There are no local managers. This is the Tasmanian 
as well as the Australian system. 

No aid, therefore, is given to what are known i^England as 
“voluntary schools” and “denominational schools.” ^he English 
system of making grants from the Tf'easury in aid of private managers 
was abolished in Victoria in 1873; in South Australia in 1875 ; in New 
South Wales in 1882. The South Australian Act, however, provides 
that in districts where the population is so scattered that twenty 
children cannot be assembled for a “ public school,” the State may 
“grant assistance . . . . 1o schools, not being denominationai or 
sectarian, estabb'shed by private persons.” 


* M ■ 


' Keporl.»ol^ Hiniitcr of Fablic Instruction: New South Wales.—ln<Bpec|irKevin’B 
Report,” p. 151. ^ 

f In Western Auwralia, which is a Crown colony, aid is pven, os in England, to 
private managers. ' fa New Zeoliind—which is Auslrdatian, but not Amtralian — 
certain local author‘tM,.^^U be enjj^ned later in this paper, have the “manage- 
tnpnh ” nf f,li<» scli-ols 
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I hare said that there are no ** local managers,** but in each of the 
colonies there are certain local educational authorities, called, in New 
South Wales, “ Public School Boards,” ajd in Victoria, SoutE 
Australia, and Tasmania, “Boards of Advice.” In Victoria these 
Boards are elected by the ratepayers in each school district;* in the 
other colonies they are appointed by the Governor. Their powers are 
very limited. 

In Victoria their duties are thus defined :— 

“ I. To direct, witli the approval of the Minister, what use shall l)e 
made of school buildings after the children aie dismissed from school, or 
on days when no school is held therein; to suspend any school teacher 
for misconduct, and report the cause of such suspension to the Minister: 

II. To report on the condition of tho schools as to the premises and their 
condition, whether new schools are required, and as to books, furniture, 
gymnastic appliances, or other requirements: 

“ III. To visit the schools from time to time, and to record the number 
of children present, and their opinion as to the general condition and 
management of tlic schools; 

“ IV. To use every endeavoiir to induce parents to send their children 
regularly to school, to compaw! tho attendance of children at tho school with 
the roll for the sehool district, atid to repor't the niimes of parents who fail 
or refuse to educate tlieir childi'cu or to semi them to school: 

“ V. To recommend the pa>nnent by the Education Department of school 
fee8,t or the grant of a scholarship or exhibition in the cjise of any child 
displaying- unusual ability.”—“An Act to amend tho Law relating to 
Education, Deccniber 17, 1872.” 

This account of the powers of the local Boards practically represents 
.the extent of their authority in New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, as well as in Victoria. When I was in Melbourne the 
Minister of Education, Mr. Pearson, had a BilJ before the House 
containing clauses which would have slightly enlarged their powers. 
The Bill proposed to enact that no teacher who had “ at any time 
iibeen punished for misconduct ” should be appointed to a school with¬ 
out the consent of the local Board. It also proposed to empower the 
Board to spend a limited amount on small repairs in the school 
buildings. If I remember aright, tho Bill did not pass. 

In New South Wales, where the schools are not free, the Public 

* But the Governor can remove, at his pleasure, any of tlfe.se elected members. 

f Elementary education is fi-ee in Victoria, but fees are paid by parents for children 
who receive instruction in “extra subjects.” The following Table, taken from the 
Minister's Report for 1886-7, shows the various extra subjects taught, and the number 
of scholars receiving instruction in them: 

Book-keeping . 1763 Physiologfy ... 51 Shorthand*^ . . 24 

Algebra . . . 1051 Physics .... 44 Drawing ... 22 

Latin .... 837 Painting .... 42 Advanced English 9 

Euclid .... 835 German .... 36 Physical Geography 9 

FreD|h.... 717 Ornamental Printing History. 7 

Menbation . . 72 , (no fees charged) 33 i ^ 

It is added that, “ to a certain degree, some of these subjects a^ pow taught in the 
ordinary course of free instruction under ,thc revised programme.” Drawing, for # 
.example, is now taught “throughout the school, so as to^wo at au early age a 
reasonable mastery of pen and pencil." ^ 
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SchoorBoard of the district may, under certain regulations made by 
tbe department, relieve parents or guardians from the payment of 
fees in any case where their inability to pay is satisfactdrily shown; 
and if the coarse laid tlown by the regulations is, in any case, not 
convenient, the Board may ^ grant a certificate of exemption for three 
months, but must report the case to the Minister. Pees are also paid 
in South Australia, and tlxo Board of Advice has power to determine, 
in all cases, whether a child shall be admitted to school, either without 
payment or on paying a reduced fee. 

It appeared to me that as the Boards had such limited responsibilities 
and such limited powers, it would not be easy to induce men of 
intelligence and vigour to servo on them. In this, however, I was 
mistaken. I spent a morning in the school of a small town in South 
Australia, and the chairman of the Board of Advice and several of 
his colleagues were good enough to meet me. The chairman was 
obviously an able man, possessing, as I should judge, considerable 
administrative faculty, Hcj and his friends submitted with exemplary 
patience to a prolonged examination. I found it imjjossiblo to pro¬ 
voke them to any expression of discontent with the restrictions on 
their powers. They argued that though tlicy had no authority in the 
school, their moral sxipport strengthened the teacher. If he became 
careless in his work, or if he was guilty of any grave moral fault, it 
would bo their oflBcial duty to report him to the department. If the 
moral fault was gross they could suspend him. They were able to do 
a great deal of most us(>fiil work in carrying out the compulsory law. 
They could recommend the Minister to exempt children from attend¬ 
ance, or to allow attendance at an evening school to count, in special 
cases, instead of attendance at the day school. They had to investi¬ 
gate complaints against teachers, and, if the complaints were sustained, 
to report to the Minister. They had power to grant the occasional 
use of the school building for otlicr than school purposes; applications 
for the regular use of the building—for a singing class, for example, 
one night in the week—they sent to the Minister with their own 
recommendation as to the answer ho should give to them. They had 
a small amount to spend annually on rei)airs,* and felt a pride in so 
spending it as to keep the school building in good condition. Both 
the chairman and his colleagues seemed fully satisfied thal what tiey 
were able to do was worth doing, and my conversation with them 
modified very considerably my previous judgment—^anived at without 
knowledge—as to the usefulness of local educational authorities, invested 
with no educational authority. 


A few weeks later I had the opportunity of discussing thii^|^bject 


r 


* The South Anstialian Regulations allow a Coard of Advice to spend £10 within 
the year on a school limlding where th^veragu attendance is under 100; £15 where 
it is 100 and und^llOO; and above. 
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with a gentleman holding a high educational office in another colony. 
Ho startled me by saying that, unless there were some Jcind of local 
edacationak authority in districts which are sparsely populated, a 
school might be closed for days together without the knowledge of the 
department; but that in districts of that kind, and indeed in many 
of the smaller townships, it would be difficult to find }>ersons who 
could be safely entrusted with the appointment or dismissal of teachers 
or with any control over the educational work of the schools. With 
the best intentions, any Board that could be constituted in many 
parts of the country would make grave mistakes. When asked whether 
it would not increase popular interest in education if towns with a 
population of 10,000, or even 5000, were allowed to elect Boards with 
powers corresponding to the powers of School Boards in this country, 
he replied that, if such powers were conceded, there would be at 
once a fierce struggle between the Churches in order to secure a 
majority on the Boards and so to command the appointment of 
teachers; educational interests would suffer from the passion for 
sectarian ascendency. 

My engagements in Australia did not end till the middle of 
December, and as tho meetings of the Koyal Commission on Education 
were to bo resumed early in February, I was compelled to abandon > 
ray intention of visiting New Zealand, but the organization of the New 
Zealand educational system is so interesting, that I venture to give an 
outline of it. 

The colony is divided into twelve ediuntAomd districts, each under a 
Board ; and each educatiodal district is subdivided into school districts. 
The ratepayers in each school district elect oveiy January a scJiool conir- 
miitecj consisting of seven resident householders. The election is by 
tho cumulative vote. The school committees of each educational district 
elect the education Boards consisting of nine members; one-third of 
the members retire every year. 

The powers of tho Board arc very extensive. It is charged with 
the duty of establishing and maintaining public schools within tho 
district, with creating school districts, and varying tho districts from 
time to time as circumstances may demand. It appoints rind removes 
all teachers and other educational officers. It can establish scholar¬ 
ships, school libraries, normal schools, and district high schools. It. 
has the administration of the funds by which the educational system 
in the district is mainly supported. These funds consist .of— 

1. Grants from the public revenue. The Colonial Treasurer, under 
the Act of 1877, grants to each Board £3 15.9. for each child in daily 
avert^e attendance at the public schools in the district. According 
to the'^^report for 1887 there was a suppleraentaiy^ iSSapitation grant 
of 5«. per head, which raised the capitation allowance to £4; and this 
Bupplementaiy grant appears to hay^b^comj^^^o^ar addition to the 
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atatutoiy £8 35s. The Boards receive a further capitation grant of 
Is. G</.—^if so much is actually spent—for scholarships. They also 
receive building grants. Four of the Boards receive abocdk £8000 for 
maintaining normal schools. 

2. Rents and profits derived from property or endowments vested 
in the Board. But if the rents or other profits are received from 
public lands vested in school commissioners under “ The Education 
Reserves Act, 1877,” the amount so received is deducted fiom the 
ordinary grant made by the Treasury. 

3. Special endowments or grants for particular ijuiposes. 

4. Special fees for higher education. The ordinaiy elementary 
education is free. 

3. Any other moneys which the Board may receive fi’Om donations, 
siibscnp(io/is, or otlierwise. 

The powers of school rommiftecs are larger, even in theory, than 
the powers of the local educational authorities in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia; and, in jjractice, it is probable that 
they are larger still. 

The committee, ‘‘w’iththe e.vpress sanction previously obtained of 
the Board,” can establish schools; can erect, enlarge, and improve 
school buildings ; and can provide school apparatus. Sites, however, 
are acquired by the Honed on the application of the committee. Subject 
to the general supervision and control of the Board and to inspection by 
an inspectoi*, the committee discharges the miscellaneous duties which 
in England arc entrusted to school managers—oxcci)t that the teachers 
are appointed and dismissed, not by the lofcal committee, but by the 
Board. The only teachers appointed by the committee aro teachers of 
sewing, and their appointment must be approved by the Board. 

The school fund administered by the committee consists of— 

1. Moneys granted out of the Board fund. 

2. JDonaiiom, sfchscrijitmis, and all other moneys granted to the 
committee for the purposes of the Education Act. 

The Board determines what part of the cost of a site, and what 
part of tho cost of building, improving, repairing, and equipping 
schools, shall be provided by the committee out of its own fund, and 
4hat part shall be provided out of the fund of the Board.* 


It will be observed that neither the Board nor the committee haa 
>^ting powers, but that both Boards and committees receive subscrip¬ 
tions and donations from private sources. 

The policy of New i^ealand is precisely the opposite of the policy of 
the mother countiy: here, the State gives aid to schools under 


private managers; there, private contributors give aid to'^opls 
under represeift^tive managers. The aid received from this s^oitje by 
the iSbanfo is bo^ever, very small. In 1886, out of a total iUcome dp 


* special bnildifts: grwt^om the Tmftsurjr axe now made only for new boil^gs. - 
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£440,768, the income from donations, Bubscriptions, and interest on 
bequests was only £872. The aid received, by tiie achool committeeH 
&om voluntary sources is very much larger, absolutely, as well as 
in proportion to their income. Their total income fpr 1886 is not 
given in the report for that year; the returns for the school com¬ 
mittees in four education districts are wanting. But it is probable 
that the total income of the school committees was between £50,000 
and £60,000, Of this amount, the income received from voluntary 
sources by the committees in eight districts was £2500. Some of 
t^ese contributions were for “ general ” pxirposes, others for “ special ” 
purposes. Most of the money appears to have been spent in beauti¬ 
fying the buildings and the grounds, and ii^ providing physical recre¬ 
ation for the children. “ About £400,” says the Minister in Ixis report, 

“ was contributed by committees to eke out the small salaries of 
teachers in scattered districts.” * 

I very much regret that, as I was unable to visit IS'ew Zealand, 

I could not learn from members of Boards and members of school 
committees how the system works. A gentleman who had lived in New 
Zealand for many years, and with whom I had long conversations on the 
subject, gave me the impression that, if a school committee consists of 
fairly able and zealous men, its control over the school or schools under 
its care is practically almost as complete as that of a body of managei’s 
in England. It cannot dismiss a teacher, bxxt if a strong committee 
wants a teacher dismissed, the Board can hardly insist on retaining 
him. It cannot appoint a teacher, but if a strong committoe has a 
very definite opinion about an appointmtmt, the Board is lik<*ly to treat 
the opinion with deference. On the other hand, the mistakes and 
vagaries of weak committees may be corrected and controlled by the 
superior authority. I was assured that, as a rule, Boards and com¬ 
mittees work together very harmoniously; and this is the general 
elfect of the official testimony of inspectors. But the terms of the 
Act which entrust the school committees with “ the management of ’ 
educational matters within the school district,” under the general super¬ 
vision and control of the Boai*d, are vague ; it is hard to believe that 
conflicts will not occur betAveen the superior and the inferior authority,^ 

♦ In Queensland the policy of securing private contributions for schools under State » 
mana^ment is canded out much more boldly. JJeforo a primary school cjin bo 
established in a new neighbourhood, one-fiftli of the estimated cost of erecting tho 
school must be raised by donatious or subscriptions and “ pjiid to the Sliui.ster.” Till 
this condition is complied with, the neighbourhood mu.st be content wifh “ provisionnl 
school." Isrcal subscriptions are also necessary for supplementing the 8tui e gnint for 
many purposes. Frain a Table contained in the Queensland Iteport for 1886, it apijoavs 
that there were local contributions towards providing wat<*r-tanks, closets, playshod.'*, 
gymnasiums, fencing, teachers’ residences, kitchens, &c. The cost of painting, repairs, 
and improvements was also partly met from this source. And it is to>c iiotcfi that in 
QueensBiad the local committees are generally, if not universully. ^oiTiiuated by the 
Governor, and their powers areas limited as those of New South*Wales and VieJoria. 
The Governor however, determine that in par*'cular dLstricta tin: lov'sil aut!iority 
shall be elective, i _ 
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and in tlie repoi’ts of soin©\of the inspectors there are indications that 
Boards and coiiimitUies do not seem to he aliroys of one mind as to 
the Hmitationtt of their respective powers. 

The pnnnple of the system is very simple: a committee having 
real though limited powera over the schools in its district, is elected 
by the ratepayer; a Board ha\ing much larger powers and entrusted 
, with the supervision and control of the schrjol committees, is elected 
by the committees. In the rural districts of England where the 
School Board area has a v('ry limited population, such an organization 
would promise some advantages over our prosemt system. « 

With regard to the payment of ft^es. the colonial systems vwy. 
Elementary instruction is Ireo in Victoria, Queensland, and New 
li^caland; fees .are paid in New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. W'heiv the schools arc free, the p(*oplo with whom "I met 
seemed satisfied that they should remain free; where fees are charged, 
i could not hear of any serious agitation for their abolition. In the 
aba(‘nce of large masses of extremely poor parents, the question is not 
a “ burning'' one. ’^I'liere are no such serious administrative difficulties 
as those with which we at home have ^ deal, in collecting the fees 
and in discriminating between parents who are able to pay and pai’cnts 
who arc unable. 

One of our '• burning” educational questions at liome—I mean the 
religious question—is, however, a ‘‘burning” question in the colonies. 
The Jloman Catholic Church insists that its schools ought to receive 
aid from tlic State, and there are times when C’atholic electors make 
this question a troublesome one for Parliamentary candidates; but if 
the inforaiation which I received from many sourc<*s is coreect, there 
is a very strong and resolute opinion in every one of the colonies * 
against conceding the claim. The public school system, for the 
present at least, seems secure. 

In Victoria, Quecmsland,’Tasmania,t and New Zealand the schools are 
-secular; but religious instruction may, und€?r ceriain conditions, be given 
out of the ordinary school houra by ministers of ndigion and others, 
to children whose parents are willing tliat they should‘receive it. Tn 

t nth Australia the teacher may, if he phases, “ road portions of the 
)ly Scriptures in the Authorized or the Douay version, to such 
H^holars as may be sent by their parents, for not more than half an 
"vliour before 0.30 a.m.” But tliero must lie “ no sectarian or denomi¬ 
national teachingthe teachers must strictly confine liiemselvos 
to Bible reading.” If tho parents of not less th^ ten , children 
attending a school send a written request to tlio Miilister of Educa- 

* 1 havealreadj noticed that, the educationalstem in Western Aafitralia—a Crown 
- colony-T<jotre*>pOTin^ to our own. 

f When I waa inwasraania I heard that some changes in the Elementary Edncaiion 
Act of 18S5 were possible. 1 do not think that these changes have as yet been made; 
mox do 1 knowin wbavfiarticulars it desired that the Act should be amended. 
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tiou that tho Bible may be read during If. half-hour before school, 
the Minister “ irtay require the teacher ^comply with the request.” 
In Now South Wales the Act of 1880 declares that the words 
“ ‘ secular instruction ’ shall be held to include general religious 
teaching as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical theology;” 
and the selecfions from Holy Soiipture drawn up for the use of 
the Irish Board are used in all the schools. Definite doctrinal 
instruction may also bo given before or after the ordinary school 
hours, by “a clergyman or other religious teacher,” under airange- 
-ments to be made by the local educational authority. 

My impression is that in New South Wales the clergy do not 
avail themselves, to any considerable extent, of the opportunity 
afforded them to give definite religious instruction in the public 
schools; but I do not tliink that there are any official returns on this 
subject, and the information which I i*eceived from private sources 
varied.* I did not visit Quo<;nsland or New Zealand, and I omitted 
to ask my friends in Victoria and Tasmania how the provision works 
in those colonies. ^ 

In Victoria there are a considerable number of persons who think that 
the “godless schools” are a peril to the religious life of the communit 5 ^ I 
propose to say sometliing on this question when I give my impressions of 
the religious condition of the various colonies. In this place, however, 

I may express my belief that the friends of religious education in the 
public schools have attempted to create popular jirejudice against the 
Education Department in Victoria by exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements as to the extent to which all incidental references to God 
are excluded from the reading-books and from the ordinaiy life of 
the school. Mr. Pearson, the Minister of Education, is sometimes 
spoken of as though it were one of the chief aims of his education 
policy to prevent the children from learning, even by accident, of the 
divine existence. Having heard these accounts of him, I was amused 
at what happened when he was kind enough to spend a morning with 
me in the schools of Melbourne. At the first school that we visited 
the children were asked to show their loyalty in the presence of the 
visitor from England, by singing “God save the Queen.” I hardly 
noticed this infringement of the severe “ secular ” rule; for though 
occasionally my own congregation at Carr’s Lane sing “ God save^ 
the Queen ” on Sunday as part of a religious service, I know 
that it does not occur to many people that the National ^nthem is a 
prayer to G(^ to defend and to bless the throne. But in one of the 

* Mr. E. Coosabes, an Australian witness who appeared before the Royal Commission 
on Eduoation, gave some evidence on tins question. Ho was asked by Mr. Henry 
Riohr^ (24,782) ; “ As a matter of fact, is it within your kMwlcdge that the 
mini^^ tbe different denominations do avail themselves of this nght to go in and 
teacb tlio<chil<lren of their respective denomiiuiijons ? ” and hc/jinswercd : “ In many 
.cases tbOT do, but not so much, I think, as they should do; this is, of course, simply a 
matter of opinion.” ^ - ''' 
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infants’ schools that we ^sited, where the mistress was anxious 
that wo should hear how successful she had been in teaching the 
infants to sing, the children sung a song in which they asked who 
taught tlie bee to build its comb, and the bird to build its nest, and 
some other creatures to do equally wonderful things; and the song, 
gave the triumphant reply, in verse after verse, that God taught them 
all. In the course of the morning I had had some conversation with 
Mr. Pearson about the charges which were made against him, and when 
we passed otit of the school into the playground, we could not help 
laughing in each others faces. In the very presence of this terrible 
Minister, whose great object in life, according to some of his opponents, 
is to prevent the children of A^ctoria fiom ever hearing the name of 
God, a hundred and lifty children, in a State school, sung with 
cheerful voices about God’s power and wisdom in the creation of 
animal life. There may hav'e been some unnecessary expurgation of 
the reading-books, though, as I have said, the charges against the 
Alinister on this point are exaggerated and inaccurate; but it was 
plain that the songs the children sing l^ve not suffered from expurga¬ 
tion. It is one thing to maintain that it is no part of the duty of a 
State teacher to give religious instruction; it is quite another thing 
to exclude carefully and systematically from school books and school 
discipline all recognition of the Christian faith and of the authority 
of God. 

Another of oiir “burning’’ questions is also a “ burning” question 
in Victoria—the question of • ■' payment by results.” 

In all the Australian colonies—with the exception of Western 
Australia—the teachers in public elementary schools are, as I have 
said, employed by the State*—not by local managers.* They are civil 
servants of the ( Vown : tliey receive their salaries from the Minist(*r 
of Education, and the Minister appoints and dismisses them. 

The “ Regulations ’’ which fix the salaries of teachers differ in differ¬ 
ent colonies; but Avith differences of detail they an* constnicted on tho 
same general principle—except that in A'ictoria, and to a slight extent 
in South Australia, there is a recognition of the i^rinciple of “ payment 
by results.” It would be tedious and confusing to set out all tho 
various schemes; the •New South Wales scheme, which is very elabo- 
rate, illustrates the general principle which has b(?en adopted in all 
the colonies. 

Teachers^8,re divided into three classe.s, according to tho class of 
their certificate. In Cla.ss I. thc.*re are two grad«*s, A and B; in Class II. 
two grades, A and B ; in Class III. three grades. A] B and 0. 
’J’ho class and grade are fh*tennined, in tln^ first instance, partly by 
examination, o?al and written ; and partly b>’ proof of practicj^blBkill. 

* In Zedand. as already s tated, ^lo fceaclicrs are appointed, piud, and dismissed 
liv tbe Board of tho Educaf; * 
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There are separate examinations, varying<*;in subjects and varying in 
difficulty, for first, second, and third-class certificates; and each 
scheme of examination, except the third, which is the lowest, oflbrs 
ther candidates alternative groups of subjects. 

A teacher may obtain promotion from a lower to a higher grade in 
the same class by satisfactory eereice; but to obtain promotion to a 
higher dasH he must submit to examination. 

Schools are classified, primarily, according to afkiulatu'c ; the schools 
with the largest attendance—^not loss than COO daily, in the three 
departments—-are “ first-class schools,'* if the standard of proficiency 
prescribed for that class of schools is fully reached. The lowest class— 
the tenth—consists of public schools in which the daily attendance does 
not exceed twenty. If a school does not reach the standard of pro¬ 
ficiency prescribed for its class, the Minister removes it to a lower class. 

Teachers are eligible for appointment as hcad-teachers of schools or 
departments on the ground of their classification, as shown by the 
following table: 


Class of Schools or 
Department. 

1. 


* 

• 

Teachers’ 

Classiiication. 

LA, 

II. 


• 

• 

1. B. 

III. 

• 


4 

II. A. 

IV. 

• 

4 

• 

II. A. 

V. 

a 


« 

11. B. 

VI. 


4 

• 

11. B. 

VII. 

• 



III. A. 

Vlll. 

4 


4 

III. B. 

IX. 

e 



Til. G. 

X. 

• 



HI. 0. 


A teacher may be removed from the school in which he is employed 
to another of a lower class, should ho fail through any default on his 
part to ■‘i/iainfain tJte requisite luonbcr of itnpifs iti average attc/ulancc, 
or to mtvfg the conditionH of th', standard of 'projicicneg. 

The salaries of head-masjl^rs vary from £'1-00 for the head-master of 
a school of the first class, to £108 for the head-master of a school of 
the tenth class.* The salaries of head-mistresses vaiy from £300 for 
the head-mistress in charge of a girls’ or infants’ department of a school 
of the first class, to £180 for a mistress in charge of a school of the 
fifth class. Mixed schools below the fourth class may be in charge of 
mistresses and theii* salaries are the same as the salaries of male 
teachers, less £12 per annum. Houses ai‘e provided for ifipurried head¬ 
masters; and mistresses of departments and unmarried mastera of public 
schools are paid by the Minister allowances for rent. 

The salaries of assistant teachei's are determip^ed—^partly by 
their certificate, partly by the class of school in Which they hold 

* 1 omit details discriminiiting between in tbft -fower classes of schools 

whose wives assist them, and other teachersj 
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an appointment, pwtly fey tfeeir position in tfee school:—a 
Jii'd asftistifiif, holding a first-duss certificate, in a school of tho 
Jirst class, ri'ceires, if a man, .£250 a year; if a woman, £168. A 
scconif oasidonl, holding a secontl-elass certificate in a school'of 
the fil'd class, receives, if a man, £150, if a woman, £120. But 
Jirst (/ssidanf, holding a sci&iul-r/as.'i certificate in a school of tho 
stiv/ij class, receives £180 if a man, and £144 if a woman. 

rupil-teacliers, according lo class, receive salaries varying from £66 
per annum for males and £18 for females, to £66 for males and £21 
for female.s. 

Teachers are promoted, cxcejit in special cases, according to classifi¬ 
cation and seniorilv. 

In Now South \\'ales the stimulus applied to a li-acher to do his 
best arises from the possibility of his being remov'tal for negligence 
or inefficieuev to a school of a lower class than that for which his 

V 

professitmal rank qualifies him—and this im'olves a lower salaiy. In 
South Australia and in N'ietoria his ])a)'ment for tht* work he has 
already done depends, in part, on the “ resnlt.sof inspection and 
examination. 

In South Australia the schools are divided into six classes, 
according to the results of tlio annual examination by the inspectors 
the rules by which the results are .determined are too complicated and 
technical for statement in these pages; but they arc both ingenious 
and flexible, ajid they aro free from tho objections which lie against 
our own system of passes. Head-masters of schools placed in the firet 
five classes receive a bonus varying froin £24 in the first class Ix) £16 
in the fifth class. Head-mistresses rc^ceive a bonus varying from £16 
if their schools ax’t* in the first class to £12 if they are in the fifth. 
Schools in the sixth class carry no bonus. Assistants employed in a 
school for six months liefore the examination receive the same bonus. 
I did not hapiien to have many opportunities of discussing tho 
scheme with teachers in fSouth Australia, |jut, as fai’ as I could learn, 
there is no serious objection to it; and the extremely able Inspector- 
General, Mr. Jlartlo}-, appeared to bo satisfied that it worked well. 
The bonus is not very large, but, combined with the distinction of 
securing a high class, ft is effective. 

In Victoria the teachers have (1) a fixed salaiy, detenoined ly the 
Public Service Act; and (2) a variable grant, which way amount to 
half the fixed.Balary. This variable amount is subject to deductions as the 
result of the annual examinations. If a school perfectly satisfies the 
insjiector, and wins full marks, hcad-teachers and assistants receive' 
the full grant '} ^if the school falls short of the fall marks, fho ' result 
payment to the tHachers is in tho same ratio to the full grant os the 
number of marks a^rded to that which might have been obtained. 
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Against this system a reiy large nimlber of the teachers, among 
them the ablest in the colony, are in violent revolt. All the evils 
fittribnted to our own systeih of payment by results aare attributed to 
the Victorian system. It leads, so the teachers say, to constant and 
universal “ cramming; ” the inspector, not the child, has the first ■ 
place in the teacher’s thoughts, and the best methods for the education 
and discipline of the child ai‘e abandoned for the best methods of 
training the child for examuiation; the life of the teacher is made 
unnecessarily anxious, and hm income is precarious. The teachers in 
Victoria are in a less favourable position for fighting their battle than 
the teachers in England j for here the managers have an interest in 
the grants'and are very generally on their side ; there, the undivided 
pressure of tho system rests on the teachers. 

When I was in Melbourne in October 1887 the controversy had 
* reached an acute stage. The Assistant Inspector-Oeuerrl of Victoria,. 
Mr. Brodribb, had bepu sent into New South Wales to examine the 
public schools, and espticially to report on tho difforcnce.s l)etween the 
educational systems of the two colonies. His report, a document of 
great ability, had just appeared. He had arrived at several important 
conclusions, the most important of which are summari7.od by the 
Minister of Public Instruction for Victoria, in his Reirort for 1886-7, 
in the following words :— 

“ That tho teaching there is freer and moi’e intelligent than among 
ourselves. That this lust restilt is mainly duo to tlie absence of the result 
system, and to the greater sti'ength of the inspectoral staff, allowing more 
tune to bo spent on oral examinations. At the same time Mr. Brodribb 
remarks that the Victorian teachers possess, on tho whole, more skill in 
tetiching, and that |h6 organization of the New South Wales schools is 
inferior to our own, and tho attendance less regular.” * 

Mr. Bose, another of the Victorian inspectors, visited some of the 
Sydney schools last year, and his account of them confirms Mr. 
Brodribb’s; be says: •* What Mattliew Arnold recently said of the 
German schools, as compared with those in England, fairly puts the 
impression left on my mind: ‘ The children are taught less mechani¬ 
cally and more naturally than with us, and are more interested.’”* 

In his remarks on Mr. Brodribb’s report, Mj-. I’cai’son says:— 

“ The object of the result system has been to make the success of the 
State school tocher dependent, to some extent, like that of a private teacher 
or of a professional man, upon his own energy, if the chilijren fail to pass 
an easy examination or attend iwogularly, or do not get on* tus far as their 
years seem to wan.’ant, the inspector reports accoi’dingly, and the fesudier is 
midcted in proportion to his failure. In theory he may lose a thi^ of 
his possible income. Practically, he hardly ever loses more than a sixth j:. 
and'the teachers, on the average, got 84 out of 100 j^fcainable. At one 

*' “ Beport of tUc Minister of Public Instruction (Vietjaria), 1886-7,” p. 172. 
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time the teacher was liable to siiffe** if children were kept away on the day 
of examination by bad weather or by the floods being out, and occasionally 
by neglected children joining his clasa^, lyid raising the average of age. 
Dmiug the last four yeai*s these grievances have been to a great exteul 
remov'ed, as the ins{>ectors are instructed to make allowance for accidents 
of this kind.” 

But the Minister recognized the gi*avity of Mr. Brodribb’s repoi’t, 
and told-me that he intended to send two Victorian inspectors into 
New South Wales- in the course of a few w’eeks to investigate the 
subject as thoroughly as possible. Ho was good enough to promise 
me a copy of their report, and I hoped that I might receive it before 
this article was completed, but it has not yet reached me. 

The Victorian system differs in some olJjer respects, and differs, 
as I think, to its disadvantage, fi'om the system of New South Wales. 
In both colonies the teachers are civil servants of the Crown j and 
in Victoria the hands of the Minister are tied so fast by rigid mles. 
relating to the service that lie has practically no freedom of choice in 
making appointments ; he is obliged, under the Public Service Act 
(773)”, to offer a vacant position to the man who, according to the 
“ rules ” has a claim to it; in New South Wales, on the other hand, 
very much moi*e is left to the Minister s discretion. The Victorian system 
has, no doubt, been suggested by the democratic dread of corrupt 
appointments; but rules of promotion which may be useful and 
expedient in the case of clerks in Government offices can hardly fail 
to be mischievous when they are made to govern the appointment of 
schoolmasters. It would be far better to accept the risk of favouritism 
in the promotion of teachers than to insist on a system w-hich is likely 
to injure the schools. 

There is another difference between the two systems. Mr. Bi’od- 
libb’s report calls attention to the fact that “ more advanced subjects ” 
are taught in the schools of New South Wales than in the schools 
of Victoria. The New South Wales regulations provide that if 
in any State school a class can be formed of not less than twenty 
pupils who have reiiched a certain standard of attainments, the school 
may be declared “a superior public school;” and, in addition to 
more advanced work in the ordinary subjects, boys are to be 
taught mathematics, 'Latin, science, and drawing ; and girls, 
IVench, drawing, and sanitaiy science. At the discretion of the 
Minister, instruction may be giv(?n in other special subjects. The 
Jdinister has,<ised his “discretion;” and in addition to the special 
subjects enumerated in the regulations, German and Greek are now 
taught in “ superior public schools.” It is also provided that the 
subjects taught each year shall “ coincide! with the subjects prescribed 
annually for the j^fnior or senior examinations of the Sydney University.” 

No special fee ^to be charged; necessary text-books are to bo 
supplied by the MiniBfc.,.;>*<iSr^iere the regular staff is unable to 
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toach any prescribed subject efficiently, the Ifclimster iiu|y employ and 
pay a special teacher. But, as Mr. Pearson observes:— 

“ The policy of the Victorian Department has been to draw a sharp lino 
of demarcation between primary schools and high schools. It is conceived 
here [i.s., in Victoria] that the object of primary schools is to teach such 
elements of knowledge as every child may fairly be ex|)ected to acquire ; that 
if primary schools are encouraged to compete with high schools, the result 
will be to extinguish high schools in many small towns, and to withdraw the 
attention of the Btate school teacher from his lower classes; and finally, 
that the higher education may best bo stimulated by providing the cleverest 
and most industrious pupils in our Shite schools with the means of caiTying 
on their eduoition in schools of a higher class.” 

The policy of granting scholarships is carried out in Victoria with great 
generosity. Two hundred scholarships arii annually awarded to Statti 
school pupils by competitive examination, the subjects of exanuuation 
being those of the ordinary programme of instruction. The scholarships 
are of the value of £10, tenable for three years. In certain cases travel¬ 
ling exjienses are allowed, and there are other modifications of the- 
scheme, conceived in a spirit of great liberality, to meet the exceptional 
circumstances of particular scholars. The scholarships must be held 
at “ approved schools ; ” some of these are schools founded by churahes 
and managed by trustees; others are schools carried on by private 
persons for their own profit. There are no State high schools. 

The educational policy of South Australia and of Tasmania in 
relation to higher eriucatiou is the same as that of V^ictoria, except 
that South Australia provides for a high school for girls.* 
There is very much to be said in favour of the Victorian policy; 
but I am inclined to think that the practical advantages are 
on the side of the policy of New South Wales, There are many 
towns in our colonies, as there are many towns in England and 
Wales, in which there can be no liigh school; and the most liberal 
scholarship arrangements for meeting the case of children living in such 
towns, whose parents are willing that they should remain at scliool for 
a year or two after they have gone through the ordinary elementary 
curriculum^ cannot cover the whole ground. There are many children 
not clover enough to win scholarships, who might with advantage 
remain at school till they are fourteen or fifteen, and whose parents 
would be both willing and able to keep them there. Farther, the 
more advanced teaching gives animation to the teaching of the whole 
school, and, where it is given by the ordinary teachers, jucreases tlie 
intellectual interest of their work.f 

* When in South Australia, I was struck with the inadequacy of the provision for 
thekigher education of girls as compared with the provision for the higher education 
of boys. It was this, 1 suppose, that suggested the creation of a ij^tate high school 
for girld. A/ 

t Headers of the final Report of the Royal Conimi.*..*iion on ^location will observe 
that the majority of the Commissioners are, on the whole, and with some qualifications, 
on the side of the policy of Victoria^ and that/V.^.' •“■aiititjjjfe on the side of the policy 
of Rew South Wales. ^ “ 
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Bnt in addition to tlio suijerior public schools, New South Walef 
has several State lugh schools—^in Sydney for boys and girls, id 
Maitland for Iwys and girls, and in Bathurst for girls. The Bathurst 
higJi school for boys was closed last year. The total enrolment in 
1887 was 710, and the average attendance 498. The fees yielded 
£o8P7 7.S-. Oih ; and the net cost to the State was £3560, or about 
£5 O.'J. 3(?. per head. The expenditure for that year was exceptionally 
high ; it included £890 for furniture. 

In each of the Sydney high schools the ton candidates who get the 
highest marks at the annual entrance examination reci*ive scholar¬ 
ships entitling them to free education for one year; and, subject to a 
favourable rejmrt on their conduct and work, the scholarships are 
continued for the two following ^ars. In each of the other high 
schools the first *thr(;e of the successful candidates receive similar 


scholarships under the same conditions. 

The colonial Treasuiy also gi-aiits an annual subsidy to the Sydney 
Grammar School, which is under the management of a private trust. 
This school had over 500 boys on the books iu 1880 j and for many 
years it has held a veiy high rank. It received from the State, 
in 1886, £2800. 

I was fortunate enough to have the opportunity of discussing 
questions of educational policy and adraiuistratiou with Mr. Pearson, 
the Minister of Victoria, Mr. Inglis,the Minister of New South Wales, 
and Mr. Hartley, the Inspector-General of South Australia; and in 
each of the colonies tliat I visited I had long conversations on 


educational subjects with pei^ons of various descrip tions— ^pq^jtjga:^ 
ministers of nJigion of different denominations, teachers, 

membei’s of Boai’ds of Advice, and others; but engage¬ 


ments were too numerous to allow me to spend iff in fixe 
schools, and if I had been able to spend very niug^. , f ®^ouJd qqj 
attach any vojy serious value to ray own ®®ciency. 

It takes an expei-t to judge a school accur^d j ^ possible 

to avoid receiving some general impressioM teem for what 

they are worth. . . 


I saw hai'dly anything of Ugh school woi^j to a 

Latin lesson in th(! giMs’ high school at f^wbolg wlT *^**^®®^ 
imagined that I w'as in one of the Amer ^ -j^^ , ^ saw ton 

years ago. Tlie work had the same meritsp®ciis’’ ® opinion, 

the same faiflts. The hook was 

plainly beyond the attamments of mo Jwy. ^ ®^as8. 

lady, howevpr, taught admirably—todj^e 
sentence aft<^ sentence was made with their * 
connected with^eir nominatives, ®ho gh-jg ^"Stantives, 

njlvarliu Mrif.li rtirnT irArlia Tn . 8® OVer tha 


adverbs with their verbs. In the,iif« teorninc hm- tee 

lesson at home and plbpwKi'i'ir^f^ * nothing had 


wHiEives, 
over the 
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been left to exercise their ingemiity or to strain their attention. The 
lady was quite conscious that girls who leomt Latin in this style Host 
a great part of the discipline that should be derived from learning a 
language ; but her plea was exactly the same that I heard from an 
American teacher—“ we are obliged to teach in this way, for the girls 
have so many things to learn.” 

In an ordinary elementary school what most strikes a visitor from 
England os soon as he enters the building, is the bright and prosperous 
appearance of the children. All of them look well fed; nearly all are 
well clothed. In some of the schools I found the children of success¬ 
ful tradesmen and of professional men sitting side by side with tho 
children of. mechanics: and this mixture of classes stimulates the 
teacher and, on the whole, benefits tho children. The discijdine 
seemed to me excellent; the manners of the children, to use a happy 
phrase which I saw in a recent report of ono of our own inspectors, 
are “ easy and free ” without being “ free and easy.” Tho teachers 
in South Australia and New South Wales appeared perfiictly happy, 
and I heard of no grievances—except, by tho way, that some of the 
teachers in South Australia found it troublesome to work a new method 
of-teaching arithmetic recently introduced by the Inspector-General.* 
In Victoria, the teachers I met -with complained in very strong terms 
of the mischief that had been done to education by tho system of 
payment by results. I saw country scliools as well as city schools, 
and in all of them, us far as I could judge, the woz’k was generally 
excellent. It may have been an accident, but the best w'ork of all 
that I happened to see Wfis in a country school in the Blue Mountains, 
I Avas staying at the Canington at Katoomba, and intended to visit 
the famous gorge called Govett’s Leap; but fog and rain made the 
excursion imixzssible, and I therefore turned into tho State school, 
which is a few hundred yards from the hotel. Tllie average attend¬ 
ance is under eighty, and the school is therefore worked by a head¬ 
teacher and a xzupil-teachcr. The heavy rain reduced tho attendance 
that ^ morning to forty-nine. I hoai’d the head-teacher—a master 
whose classification qualified him for a much larger school—give a 
lesson in arithmetic. It Avas as good a lesson as could \vell be 
given;, it kept the intelli^nco.of the class active and alert from first 
to last; and when I gave a'lew problems myself, I could see clearly 
that the class had* not onl;^been ti'ained to Avork Avith mechanical 
accuracy, but to grasp and ap^Aly principles. •• 

* . N 

■This paper has extended beyond the limits Avhicli I had prescribed 

* The method is, in my jac^ment, excellent one. In ,ar!j^mphlet by Mr. 
Sonneiucluiln, the attention of tho Royal^ommission was sjoecndly called to the 

S lieme of instruction drawn np by Mr. HtuWy for the Sout^ Australian schools^ and 
is scheme Avas contrasted with our own n.i^ snbiects—to the disadvan- 

tof!^ of our standards. 
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for it, and yet 1 have omitted some things that 1 wanted to say. 
But the story which I have told, though very impeifectly, is a. decisive 
demonstration that the Australian people have not been completely 
mastered by the passion for gold. For the splendid public and private 
munificence which has created and which continues to sustain their 
Universities, colleges, and schools, they deserve higher honour than 
for the courage and vigour which they have shown in their magni¬ 
ficent material achievements. 

I was sitting at table a few weeks ago opposite to a lady who had 
been listening with interest to my stories about Australia. “ But,” 
she asked, “are there any gentle people there”—adding, after a 
moment’s pause—“I mean people who care for anything besides 
making money?” Jf all people that cai*e for something besides 
money-making ai’e gentle people, the facts which I have recited in 
this article are an answer to the question. 

R. W. Dale. 

nimingham. 
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S IR HENRY MAINE preceded me in the office w’hicU it has 
pleased the University to confer upon me; he was its first, 
holder; its conditions were fi’amed for the purpose of giving scope to 
his peculiar genius in the lines of inquiry which he had himself 
opened. This impow'S on me, and those who may come aftm* me in 
this Chair, the duty, no facile one, but therefore the more honourable, 
of working, so far as our powers extend, in the spirit of the illustrious 
leader whom w-e have this vear lost. It is a task that will not be 
soon exhausted. Through many years to come there wrill be new 
discoveries and new conquests to be made in the regions to which 
Maine jiointed the way. Eor this reason alone it w'ould be natural 
. and fitting that somi* words should bo said in this place and as at 
this time (though the tiim* is not yet ripe for full judgment) of what 
we owe to Eir ITonry Maine. But 1 have to speak tif more than a 
predecessor, of more than a teacher; of one in whom, seeking the 
guidance of a master, I found not only a master but a friend. Nomt 
good advice is plentiful in the world; a young man who suffers for 
want of it must be singularly maladroit or unfortunate. But there 
is something much fitn^^'ornmon, the intei*est, and sympathy which 
turn an older mini’s a mere benevolent opinion, a more or 

less profitable direction into moving force. I know of no mon* 
sacred debts thau^ these, and^ nothing which goes so near to add 
to the relation master abating*anything of 

^resciect, a cbejat/fil as of the frieneP^P 

Thus*’! am boimd by many ties^° memory to which 1 devote 
this hour; and 1 do so, not for thi?®^^ 

which are of themselves amply secui* rather fof the sake of the 
# A Public Lecture fleliwrcd in the 
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example left to ns here, and that we may not ho defaultera in a pious 
and honourahle duty. For this purpose it is not needful, as it would 
hardly be iJOssible, to speak at large of Sir Henry Maine’s career and 
public services. Only those who knew his work intimately can 
measure its value, and it will bo proper to limit our testimony to that 
which we know, and which directly concerns our studies here. Our’ 
studies, 1 say, not merely legal or historical study. For liave here 
an admirable example of Ihe (sffectivo connection of tlie Universities 
with the general life of the nation, and the intimate connection of that 
efficiency with those branches of theit studies which pass for unprac¬ 
tical. It is not too much to say that England and India, so far as 
human reason can assign causes in this kind, owed Sir Henry Maine 
to the University of Cambridge. One cannot donbfc that under any 
training, or without any systematic training, he would in some way, ■ 
at some time, have produced work that would not have lUen forgotten. 
But it was Cambridge, and (.-ombridge alone, that in fact broughf 
him into the light and phiced him within reach of opportunities 
adequate to his power. He started without any advantage of birth, 
fortune, or interest. He entered the University an unknown young 
man; he left it marked as among the most brilliant scholars of his 
time ; he returned to it for the last ten years of his life to fill it place 
of authority and dignity, the Iklastership of Trinity Hall, where he 
had formiJrly taught—a place for which ho was chosen, by a kind of 
acclamation, as being the one man whose iiccoptance of it would over¬ 
ride all difficulties. Maine would have*, been singularly wanting in 
human affection if ho had not loved Cambridge well; he would have 
been singularly above the usual partiality of our .afiections if he could 
have learnt to love Oxford so well. could not pretend an attach¬ 
ment ho did not feel: and a somewhat exclusive attachment to his 
University of origin was in his case, if in any, natural and bulb 
inevitable. In and through Cambridge ho won, along witJ^iThis first 
crowns of fame, the gifts of life-long Mendsliip witljei^ which fame 
is a light thing. 


Wo may do well to remember that this w'as in an unreformed 
University, before even the first University C^imission. Maine lived 
to see the activity, fre,edom, and healthy inffi^^’»es of the Universities 
greatly enlarged; but in the earlier days ^^ ^ready did something 
to select and foster merit which otherwi^® ^ ‘me happy accident 
could have hreught fonvard. Let us/ ^ .^®”^‘uber that Maine’s 
acadendcal distinctions were not of a , J **P®‘'xlized Vi-nd- He 

had taken Lis degree in Arts before ’irne to thi whiqlv 

he afterwards made his own. Not "‘y ne a humanistxoiuite'he' 
was a jurist, Wt, he never ceased t, a|»iniaiust. In this, I venture 
to*think, lay soraVpart of the secAf method. The value of our 
accustomed c(mrBe^i Ich»gi»^ gttf profit ^ it 
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to the^ extent of becoming iinisb^ scholara, is dispatable and dis¬ 
puted. In the case of those who can profit by it as Maine did, I 
conceive that no dispute is possible. He never mode any display of 
scholarship in aftei^life. He quoted Greek as easily and naturally as 
French, when the Greek happened to bo exactly to his purpose; but 
he never went out of his way for it. Having at his command wide ' 
and rich domains of literature, he took toll of them for his service, 
but did not levy nominal tributes for ostentation. Very little really 
extraneous ornament is to be found in his writings. And yei. not hi n g * 
over came from his hand that was not visibly the work of an accom- 
pli^ed scholar. “ Village Communities ” and “ Early Law .and 
Custom ” seom remote enough from the oxcolleut Greek verses con¬ 
tributed by Maine to “ Arundines Cami ”; but as these might Ije 
taken (perhaps they sometimes still are) as models of the artistic 
transfusion'of»thought and stylo fmm one language, into anotlier, so 
his later and graver undertakings are models of the art—really a 
more difficnlt ontj—of clothing the higher generalizations of reseainh, 
without 'apparent effort, in a form both accurate and lucid. In one 
word, they are themselves classics in their kind, and accordingly their 
standing and worth are little or not at all aftected by the changes 
whichwthe learning of posterity may bring to siiecific proiwsitions 
contained or assumed in them. A book that is a work of art will 
survive many books of later and better informed authors which are 
inore storehouses of information. In the Faculties which demand a 
particular mechanism of learning, a particular intellectual habit, a 
particular set of terms not only strange but repugnant to the pure 
man of letters, we .are too much tempted to forget the Humanities. 
There are even some who would counsel us to put them behind us. 
Wo may bo thankful for Maine’s witness that the Humanities are a 
living power, and the wisdom of the ancients is justified of her 
children even among the strange people. In this place, at all events, 
we shall not forget tin? words spoken by Maine to our sister Univ^sity 
—words the more remarkable for their breadth and daring in a speaker 
usually so cautious: “ ICxcept the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves 
in this world which is not Greek in its origin.”* 

An author in scientific matter who works as an artist, and will not 
produce anything till he has made it complete as a work of art, is not 
likely to be voluminous. When he is also, like Jktaine, an active 
pnbUo servant during the best years of his life, we can still less 
expect a great show of literary production. One shelf, anS not a long 
shelf, will easily hold everjiihing to which Sir Henry Maine set his 
name.t But in these few volumes there is notliing ephemeral, nothing 
which is not in some way a pattern of style, of method, of exposition. 

•* llecle Lecture, 1876: in “Village Communities,’’ 4th eil., 1881, p- 

f Six Tolumes, including the lectures on Inter nation al Law ^iclivcrcd in the autumn 
of 1967, but not published in Sir Henry 
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/It was inevitable that Maine’s work3 should become text-books; but 
whoever takes them merely as textbooks condemns himself to lose 
the better half of their value. Thus “ Ancient Law ” is of permanent 
imiTOitance as a leading type of the comparative method which has in 
the present generation become familiar. Its principal instances are 
taken, and for good reasons, from the history of Homan law. Maine 
followed the best authorities then in existence in his presentment of 
that histoiy, and also with good reason j for, even if his taste and 
'^inclination had been to controvert accepted views in detail, he still 
could not have done so without maldng his book a critical monograph 
on the historical problems of Homan Law, which it was expressly not 
meant to be. Few of those historical inferences or assumptions 
appear, at this day, quite so probable as they did in 1801. Some of 
them now appear decidedly improbable. It might bo safe to say that 
one or two are finally disproved. Yet a student who should think he 
had nothing to learn from Maine’s discussion, for instance, of the early 
history of Contract would commit a more dangerous error than one 
who should read the discussion and omit to inquire whether its data 
could still be trusted. He would err more dangerously, because 
omissions or mistakes in matters of infoimation may be corrected at 
any time, but the discipline which comes of tracing the methods of 
great masters must be acquired while the? mind is plastic, and, if 
omitted then, can hardly lie supplied in later life. To Maine, who 
began his work in the mighty and still present sliadow of Savigny, 
and mighl have seen Savigny alive, Savigny’a historical deduction of 
the Roman Verbal Contract from an archaic Roman form of Conveyance 
appeared conclusive. At this day nearly a generation of active work 
and discussion has intervened, and the prevailing opinion is that the 
origin of the Stipulation must be sought in a wholly different quarter. 
Bnt this in no wise affects the general interest of the phenomenon 
with W'hich Maine was concerned^ and for the sake of which the 
origin of the Roman Stipnlatiou, whatever the true solution may be, 
is of more than technical importance: namely, the slowness with 
which the modem conception of Contract—the right and the duty of 
the civil magistrate to compel the fulfilment of promises made 
betwt'en citizens of th^ State—has everywhere been developed. And 
the final solution will bo found, whenever it is found, by working 
with the insiniments which Mauie has left us. 

Neither do such things affect the interesf or the importance of 
studying Ma’ino’s method of work, his apparently simple and really subtle 
establishment of analogies between facts widely remote in time and 
place, his tacnlfy of seizing upon the salient points in a mass of 
details, and tlKo.^rm and swift strokes, not the less sure for their 
freedom and seetniug ease, with which ho completes his structure, and 
revives for ua the political life in the express image, 
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not only of its habits and ordinances, but of its inner workinjg^ and 
struggles, its perplexities and superstitions, its eyasions and its 
compromises. Maine can no more become obsolete through the in- 
dust^ and ingenuity of modern scholars than Montesquieu could be 
made obsolete by the legislation of Napoleon. Facts will be cor¬ 
rected, the order and proportion of ideas will vary, new difficul¬ 
ties will call for new ways of solution, useful knowledge null sen-e 
its turn and bo forgotten; but in all true, genius, perhaps, there is 
a touch of art; Maine's gf*niua was not only touched with art, but 
eminently artistic; and art is immortal. Not only with sight but 
with spirit we watch the same stars that Job and Odysseus 
watched, the Pleiades and the bands of Orion, and the sh*opless 
guardian of the I*ole, “ the Bear which men call the Wain for a by¬ 
name, which turns on itself as it keeps watch on Orion, and alone gO(?s 
free of dipping in Ocean.” We no longer think tliat Orion dips in 
the world-river beyond which there is no world, nor do we conceive 
the warrior God of Israel sitting aliove the vault of heaven and count¬ 
ing the treasures of his hail. But the Book of Job has outliv(‘d 
many systems of the universe and many depai'ted gods, “les appari¬ 
tions des dieux qui no sont plus.” The song of the morning stai's is 
as eternally new in the verso of Goethe and tin? vision of Blake as in 
the ancient words of that forerunner of yhJschylus and Dante whose 
name and place remain a mystery. Homer has outlived many revolu¬ 
tions in warfiire, and seems like to outlive gunpowder ; but no changtt 
has abated the force or the truth of Homer’s contrast between the 
silent march of the disciplined Achaian ranks and the clamorous onset 
of the Asiatic multitudt\ Yes, among things of human mould art is 
most surely divine and deathless : 

0(i| S’ afifiopog ioTi Xotrpuiv toKmvoio. 

Steadfast as the constellations themselves, the first poem of specula¬ 
tion and the first x)oem of adventure shine for us through the ages, and 
will shino for our children so long as the stars look down upon earth 
and men dwell on the earth to call the stars by their names. 

And by this virtue'., if it were by this virtue alone, I am bold to 
claim immortality for my master’s work. Books with a greater show 
of learning, perhaps even more learned books, will be written; the 
Twelve Tables may b6 reconstructed over and over again; but 
« Ancient Law ” does not depend on any particular reconstruction of 
the Twelve Tables, and, unless I am sorely mistaken, will survive 
many such. 

Certain peculiarities in Maine’s manner of work are probably due 
to his constant and exquisite sense of artistic fonn. He- was averse 
to recasting what he had once pu€ forth, and “ Ancient Law ” stands 
at this day as it was first written, with only a general warning to the 
reader. When Maine specially wishe^ff^WPlgSii^r qualify anything, 

VOL. LV. sf 
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ho found some separate occasion for doiug so. He was exceedingly 
averae to direct controversy, and seldom allowed himself to be engaged 
in any discussion leading that way. There ,is also conspicnous, 
csjicciiilly in his earlier writing, an avoidance of specific references 
and other critical api)aratns which can hardly be accidental. It must 
be allofred that at times this is carried to an inconvenient extent; but 
it must bo no less allowed that a book ceases to be litcjrature, and 
l^becomes a mere tool of science or scholarship, when it is loaded with 
notes, extracis, and auxiliaiy discussions. Maine was det(‘rmincd, if 
I may borrow llentham’s exj)ressioji in praise of Blackstone, that liis 
science should speak the language of a scholar and a gentleman. Ue 
Nvould not risk the literary distinction of his w'ork to save a moderate 
amount of trouble to the small minority of ciatical readers. In the 
sanie way, probably, his objection to serious revision of new editions 
may be explained. Ho must have w*ell known that the choice was; in 
many things, between leaving his foimer work alone and rewriting it. 
He may well have felt that the reA\Titing of chapters and paragraphs 
was more likely to spoil an original artistic whole than to leave it, as 
remodelled, an adequate expression of his later thoughts. To make 
such alterations, moreover, would luive been to provoke a kind of 
minute criticism for which lie liad a constitutional dislike. 

There is a known typo of artistic t(‘mperamont to which a piece of 
w'ork once finally despatched into the Avorld ceases almost to bo 
interesting. It is no longer jiart of its maker's life ; it is given to the 
Avorld, ami the w'orld must take it as it will; for his paxii it is time for 
him to be about something else. 1 should not say that Maine looked 
on his works quite in this way; but 1 think his activity was of the 
kind that looks forward rather tlian backward, and seeks by preference 
now anodes-of expression along with new occasions. 

So far 1 have spoken of Maine’s work according to its form rather 
than its matter. The timt; lias not come to sura up the full value of 
the gifts lie has be«iueathed not only to jurisprudence, but to history 
and politics. In his lifetime, however, evidence was already foi’th- 
" coming tliat ho exercised the kind of power which is perhaps tho 
surest test of generalization on a great scale—^the power of directing 
further inquiries in linos which prove to be the right ones. Sir A.’ 
Lyall’s W’ords leave no room for doubt on this point:— 

“ Sir Henry Maine’s remarkable power of insigljt into the real meaning and 
connections of archaic customs so alien to modern ideas as to be ordinarily 
incomprehensible, and his luminous generalizations upon tho materials found 
RWittered oi^er these obscure fields of roseareh, have greatly influenced local 
inquiries in India. Ho surveys and marks out tho whole lino of penetration 
into difficult aml^ntjuigled subjects, and workers in tho field are constantly 
verifying tho exti^ordinaiy precision of their chief engineer’s rapid align¬ 
ments.” * 

p. 213. 
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I am not aware that the maintainers of newer theories of primitive 
society* can yet point to any similar verification. Howeverj I am not 
concerned here to discuss any of the theories which have been sot up 
in more or less pronounced opposition to Maine’s opinions and method ; 
and I purposely do not mention any namo. It was observed by Maine 
himself that there was no necessary antagonism, nithin sufliciently 
large limits, between his own work and any of the definite results 
obtained by certain other inquirers. ♦ 

For the present wo may at least say, looking to our own science of 
law, that the impulse given by Maine to its intelligent study in Eng¬ 
land and America can hardly be overrated. Within living memory 
the Common Law was treated merely as a dogmatic and tcchnic.al 
system. Historical explanation, beyond tho dates and facts wliich 
were manifestly necessary, was regarded as at best an idle ornament, 
and all singularities and anomalies had to be taken as they stood, 
either without any reason or (perhaps oftener) Tvith a bad one. It was 
an unheard-of process to show that they were really natural products 
in the development of h;gal conceptions. A superior moral sejiso was 
supposed to have been combined in tho founders of th(i law with a 
strictly logical intellect and an almost infallible intuition of practical 
fitness, and on this more than doubtful assumption were built up 
phrases of amiable optimism which had not ranch difficulty in passing 
for philosophical reflection. A certain .amount of awakiming was no 
doul)t ellected by the analytical school, as Maine has taught us to call 
it. But the analysis of modern political and legal ideas in their latest 
form could not lead to any rational explanation of an actual hisLorical 
system. Iks immediate result was uucoinpromising and vehement 
criticism. This did, in its day, good siTvico. It broke down pre¬ 
judices and dissolved ilhxsions which stcjod in the way of needful 
improvements. But the scientific study of h'gal phenomena,’ such as 
we really find them, liad no jdace among us; at any rate there was 
no assured place for such study as distinct from the t(*chnical logic of 
a particular system on tho one hand, and the classification of legal =: 
abstractions supposed common to all syst('ms on llie other. Maine 
not only showed that this was a possible* study, but showed that it 
was not l(*ss interesting and fruitful than any In the, whole ranges of 
the moral sciences. At one master-stroke he, forged a new and last¬ 
ing bond between law, history, and anthropology. Jurisprude.rice 
itself has become a study of the Jiving growth of human society 
through all its stages, and it is no longer jx>.ssible for law to bo df'alt 
with as a collection of rules imposed on societies as it were accident, 
nor for the resemblances and. differences of tho law^of different 
societies to be regarded as casual. /" 

Maine gave us an instalment, bu t only an plstalraent, of tho 
application of his method to the T^roBflRBC^^^odern jwlitics. I 
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shall hot enilt?avour on this occasion either to confirm or to mitigate 
tho rath('r sombre view of tho political tendencies of our age is 

set forth in “ Popular Government.” I have Jong thought that the 
general colour of a man's estimate of the greatest objects of human 
interest—the characters of his fellow-citizens, the affairs of his country, 
the nature of man and his relation to the universe—depends much 
more on temperament than on intellect. No very vrido margin of 
debatable ground is requirt^ to enable two t hinkcirs to draw from the 
same data, without manifest violence either to evidence or to logic, 
the one optimist and tlie other pessimist conclusions. Sir Henry 
Maine’s temper was not a sanguine one, and he was not made san¬ 
guine by his own personal prosperity. No one, }iow(*ver, can rtiad 
“ Popular (Government ” without finding many familiar topics con¬ 
sidered in ways that give fn'sh and striking matter for refl<:ction. It 
is so far fj’om being a partisan work that its detachment from the 
usual propo,ssessions and associations of English party government is 
positively startling. An author who not only jwints out that there is 
no necessary connection between popular government and moral or 
material progress, but sees in the unqualified ruh* of tho majority the 
gravest danger of stagnation, will not fit into the usual divisions of 
parties. There is nothing now in telling a Lib('ral that he will be a 
Tory when ho gets into oflice. But to tell Dmnos himself that he 
has it in him, without knowing it, to bo a worse Toiy than any 
Tories does not suit practical politicians on any side. Tliese things 
can bo said only by some one who, like Maine, is in the %vorld 
of jKilitics, but not of it. And in order that the saying of them 
by some one should be ]>enelicial, it is by no means needful that 
they should be strictly accurate or should contain the whole trutli. 
It is enough if they contain elements of wholesome truth M'hich are 
likely to be overIook(*d. For the rest, Maine did not write as a believer 
in any particular foi’ra of government, but as not believing that any 
form of goveimracmt is infallible; and he pointed out to his country- 
, men tlu' besetting weaknesses of that form which they seemed to him 
most likely to accept without criticism. If he had been writing for 
Frenchmen under the presidency of Marshal MiicMahon, he would have 
been quite as ready to point out to them the dangers of acquiescing 
in a monarchical llestoration. I need hardly say that acquiescence in 
something one does not like may be uncritical though reluctant, 
and that for want of intelligent criticism reluctance may be impotent, 
or even worae than useless. 

History, no doubt, hud taught Maine, as it teaches most sober 
students, that many unknown quantities enter into the results of 
political experi^nts. Whoever has ri'alized this must prefer to abide, 
so long as possible, by known results of experience, or at least to 
keep within their be conservative to have little faith 
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it) political nmcliinery for its own sake, and less than little in ready¬ 
made f^litical systems on a grand scale, then was Maine a Conseirative. 
But then he could on occasion give as emphatic waiming against 
credulity based on unverified traditions of the past as against the 
credulity, now more common, which is based on unverified expecta¬ 
tions of tlie future. I refer in particular to tin* addressi*s which he 
delivered as Vice-Chancellor of tho University of Calcutta. Libcwalism, 
in any case, has not yet been so defined by authority as to make the 
ignoring of obvious facts a necessary mai'k of it. We may or may 
not admire tho decorative eflect of trees of Liberty in public places. 
That is a matter of taste. Tt is matter of fact, nothing more and 
nothing less, that ti*ees of Liberty, like other trees, have a way of not 
growing when they are ])lanLed at their full stature. Our old English 
oak is rugged ami weathei-heateu; its bi’iuiches are not symmetrical; 
some limbs have spread abroad while others luivt^ been st.nnti'd; it 
savours of its own soil and knows of nom' other. But in that soil it 
is fast roottid, and from tho deepest fibivs that feed it. in the secret 
plfices of the earth to tlie topmost leaves tlial leap to the air and glance 
in the sun, it still lives and gnnvs. Our Constitution is popular in 
that the life of tho English people, from tlie greatest to the least, has 
gone to make it what it is ; and it .has at almost all times comhined the 
tenacity of tradition with a great power of assimilating fresh elements, 
and of adapting existing organs to new purposes. Forsomi^ consider¬ 
able time our national institutions and our national character Lave 
been confinning one another in this habit. One may ask whether 
Maine did not underrate the moderating virtues of such a habit in 
tho body politic, and the extent to which it can subdue to good uses; 
or at least render tolerable, innovations that might be dangerops else¬ 
where. Some obseiwers have found in the pliability of our Constitu¬ 
tion, and the quick sensitiveness of our sovereign Legislature to public 
opinion, rather a safeguard than a danger. It may bo asked,' 0 % the 
other hand, w'belher Maino did not exaggerate both the practical 
rigidity of th(^ Constitutions (jf the United States and the several 
States of the Union, and tho benefits which have flowed from the diffi¬ 
culty of making formal alterations. AYo have proof, at all events, in a 
much nearer country, that tho revision of a written Constitution may 
itself become a handle for tlw^ agitator’s uses. But; again I have to 
point out that all fruitful criticism or correction of Maine’s work will 
have to proceed on his ovrn methods; and even then we .shall he 
apt to find, for some lime to come, that our criticism has been 
anticipated, and that some significant reservation lies in a few words 
overlooked on a first %»ading. Few great writers fioe so <‘asy as 
Maine to ©rilticizei supeTticiallj»^, for he constantly sc 9 ^s to bo laying 
himself open by wide assertions. Few are sa'^hard to criticize 
thoroughly, for tho more carefully language, and with 
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the greater knowledge of the subject-matter, the more real caution 
and the more subtle discritnination does one find, both in wha|^iB says 
and in wliat ho abstains from saying. 

If I may add anything of my owm as to the immediate future of, 
comparative historical research, 1 should say that it is now entering 
on a less brilliant, though not a less useful or inteiresting stage. Wc» 
have to explore point by point the features which our leaders and 
masters were tho first to discern in their general bearings. We have 
to disentangle the manifold causes of change in human institutions,, 
and to beware of being satisfied with our explanation of any one 
effect until w(j have traced it not merely to a possible cause, but to a 
cause of which we can prove the existence and watch the operation. 
Similarity of laws, customs, procedui’c, oven in minute particulars, is 
only a guides to inquiry ; it. is not conclusive evidence of dependence or 
of a common origin. Like needs are apt to be met, in a general way, 
by like expedients, bat those expedients may turn out to have been 
arrived at by the modification in widely different ways of widely 
dilierent materials. A given result may be produced in one commu¬ 
nity by straightforward development; in another by some highly arti¬ 
ficial adaptation; and in a third by direct importation or imitation 
of a foreign model. And a series of apparently continuous forms 
may have no re?d historical connection at all. In man’s visible handi¬ 
work, in his tools, 'W'eapons, and ornaments, this is matter of constant 
obsejwation. Any one wlio will spend half an hour in tho Pitt-Rivers 
Museum may convince himself that in these things development is far 
from always following that order which io ns appears natural. Even 
in modern mechanics ideas are often discarded, after a shoi’t trial, as 
impracticable, only to rc'appcar triumphant by the help of somo small 
but vital improvement in the means of executing them. Such \dciasi- 
tudes arc not unknown in the mechanism of government and legislation; 
and tho life or death of national customs may deiJond on conditions 
which only patiemt investigation can detect. If there he any safe 
general rule, it seems to bo tliat, while the ways of change are seldom 
simple, and are oftc'n so cotnf)lex as to be baffling, there is a strong 
presumption against anything being wholly new. Jfonio nm faunvL 
saltum. 

The latest work which Blaine has left us is the one course of 
lectures delivered by him from the chair founded by Whewell. These 
lectures werb not flually revised by tho author, nor is it known how 
ranch further revision and recsisting ho might have given to them. 
It was thought better to print them as they stand than to withhold 
their snbstauco from the public. They canfiot, therefore, be fairly 
compared, in pofiiit of form, with the works issued under his own 
direction. And y^the comiiariran is profitable as showing how much 
compression and reviSIWfci^^lS^received before Maine judged 
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thorn fit to be issued; The subject is not one which affords much 
room §b£ historical discoveries or speculation, the history and literature 
of International Law being altogether modem. I think, however, 
that Maine’s freshness and largeness of view, his wealth of illustration, 
his felicity in comparison, and his sureiiess of judgment, will bo 
Butticiently recognized in this volume. And there is at least one 
point of Bubstanco of more than aciwlemical impoi-tamw'. The weight 
■of Maine’s authority is added to the opinion, propounded sevoml years 
ago by Mr. Seebohm, that Ihigland’s true i^ptcrest is to extend the 
principles of tho Declaration of Paris to the total alx)litioji of the 
capture of private propertygit sea. 

Wo are mot to-day, not only to do honour to Sir Homy Maine's 
memory, but to bethink ourselves how wo may best keep it in duo 
honour by following hLs example as he woidd have wished it to be 
followed. "Wo ought not, 1 think, to have much difficulty in knowing 
what to aim at. Certainly we shall be very dull scholars if we do not 
know what to avoid. Never shall we increase onr iriash'r's worship, 
nor gain any for ourselves, by repeating propositions from his tooks, or 
taking his conclusions as if tiny dispensed us from any furthe-r 
trouble of thinking. Wisdom is not in prc>positions which can bo 
repeated. And, in the golden word.s of anoUier wise scholnr Avhom 
wo lost not long ago, Mark Pattlson, “ Tho learning of true proposi¬ 
tions, dogmatically delivered, is not science.” For science is organized 
laiowledge living and acting, and Avithout change there is 710 action 
and no life. Whatever hasjceasc'd to change isdesad. It was said by a 
great Frenchman wdiose work Maine knew and jirizod, llint tho essence 
of stupidity is the demand for final opinions. As Maine himself 
said, the principle! of progress, Avhich is the same! thing as the law of 
healthy life, is a principle of “ destruction tending to constiuiction.” 
The immortality of a man of ge*nius is not only, nor chiefly, in the 
woi'k which he loaves for posterity to contemplate, but in t.he activity 
which it inspires. Tliei'o is only one way of paying our debts to the 
past; we must look to it that, whoix our time is done, we depart as 
creditors of the future. Maine’s work has, as it already had in his 
lifetime, the assurance of long and fruitful survival. It is for us, his 
countrymen and his disciples, to claim and win* the honour of being 
foremost in that continuance. And in the Univeraities, of all places, 
the name and example of Maine ought to be a constant imcouragf*- 
ment. I know of no recent life which has more oompjotoly showji 
that learning is still a power in the civilized world. The stcfulfast 
veracity of Maine’s intellect subdued to itself far more (.-ven of tliis 
world’s goods tlian he Could have attained by vulgar ambition; the 
reception and the spread of his ideas afford the strongest lavTof that - 
:studieB whicli seem remote from tho common interests of nmukind 
may at any time be splendidly justi/^i?u!f®55£[|J^>jfs foi’tiiuate, but most 
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justly fortnnate, both in his career and in his influence. ,^id not 
court success, honours, and esteem; they camo to him and 

he enjoyed them without pride and without affectation. THe simplicity 
of the true scliolar never left him. We cannot all enuilato his 
fortune; we cannot all hoijo to achieve fame; but the gifts of wisdom 
aro open here to all who will truly sock them, and in the true follow¬ 
ing of such a master as Maine we may all learn to make tbe dignity 
of knowledge our own. 

^ Frkdkiuck Pollock. 

* 4 ,* It may Le convenient to tiubjoin the chief elates of Sir Henry Maine's life:— 


Birth.1822 

B.A. dej'roc.1844 

llefiius i’rofesstjr of Civil Law, Camhridffc . . 1847 

Call to the Bar.18f>0 

“Ancient Law'■ published.18()1 

Legal Member of Governor-Generiil’s Council . . 1882 

(’!or]}us rrofnss«ir of Jiirisprudeucc, Oxford . , . 1860 

Member of Iniliaii (Secretary'of States) Couneil . . 1871 

Master cjf Trinily llalJ.1877 

Whewell I’lofcssor of Jutcmational Law . , . 1887 

Death (February 1!).1888 
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I F there hail been any doubt that aoino action should bo taken in 
this matter, Mr. Frederic Harrison's annual address to his Posi¬ 
tivist friends- should act as an immediate call. He allows that Chris¬ 
tianity has a power over tho moral life of individuals, but refuses to 
see in it any inlluences for good in dealing with the pressing social 
questions of the day, and then in Heaven’s name” he appeals to 
Christianity to ri'niedy the evils at once, or at least to begin to deal with 
them, and he says that if we succeed in solving the problems ho will be 
the first to welcome our success. There is no doubt that Mr. llaiTison 
is one of those who take a pessimist \dow of things, and is too eager 
for an immediate remedy to wait for the leavening influences of 
Christianity to act, or to acknowledge the many proofs of a slow but. 
steady progress. 

We Christians sire nearly as impatient as he is in this desire for a 
speedy remedy; but the existence of this dosiri! is a proof that the 
leavening infiuence is truly at work among ns still. Om* leading 
statesmen have acknowledged that the old party cries have woll-uigh 
gone out, and that the time is come when we must all seriously begin 
to seek remedies for the /nany social evils wjiich are threatening to 
overwhelm us. There never was a time* when .such remedies for tho 
evils which hinder the well-being of our people were more carefully 
considered; and, though wo must all lament the lar^c increase of 
CiOntinental armies, the very fact that, notwithstanding these great 
armies, peace has been preserved, witnesses to the existence of a power 
for good which would never have been able under similar conditions 
to ward off the threatened wars some 100 or even oO yVars back. 

Besides, Mr. Harrison’s admission that Christianity has a power over 
the moral life of individual point in contention. 
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For it is a loj^ical couclasion that, as the life of the nation is made up 
of individual lives, the power which can affect the moral life of 
individuals must in the long run influence the nation. It is do fault 
■ of the teacliing of Christianity if tlie sources of its influence are clogged, 
so that it goes forth in a slender stream. The power for moving 
1 he nations is there; the imperfections of our corporate or individual 
action wliich check the flow must bo sought for and rem6ved. 

There is no doubt that, in 1 he present divided state of Christen¬ 
dom, the religious zeal stimulated by these very divisions has taken a 
self Ai im^unlovbuf turn. We take more interest in our oum individual 
salvation, and in tfie success of the Church or denomination to which 
we belong, than in the beneflt of our fellows, and in the extension 
of the full flow of Christian benevolences, winch, when rightly used, 
have an unbounded power for removing all social evils. Christianity 
is in no way bound by this world’s principles of government, yet can 
woi’k with and leaven all; but when we Christians, with a misdirected 
zeal, lose the first teachings, and forget Ihe “ new commandment, that 
wo should have love one toward another,” wo look in vain for corporate 
action, and our individual witness for Christ among the nations from, 
the loss of that loving, self-saerifi(!ing"principlo which He came to teach 
by precept and example, loses its power and ceases in be full and true. 

I quote from the unpublished words of a friend— 

“ Questions of Christian morality w-ing homo to us with special foi-ce 
tho necessity of corporate at^iou axtd therefore of cor})(iri)to union, lb is 
not likely that any grave diflerences c.'Jii arise among us in this province. 
On the other liand, soe-ial evils bring homo to us, with peculiar power, the 
necessity of fellowshii); they constrain us to confess that the J^'aith hjis not 
yet fulfilled its work for the world. Hono tho loss, Christianity alone, as 
wo believe, can deal with the evils which are at present most oppressive, and 
which the influences of modein life tend to aggravate; e.p .— 

**' (rt) Domestic. —Marriage; the responsibilities and th® distribution of 
Wealth—material, intellectual, moral. 

“(/-») Conunarcial .—^The conditions of ]\lanufaoture and Commerce; tho 
tendency to tho mechanical concentration of production, .and 
to tho aeceptaneo of a material standoi’d of profit. 

“ (c) yationah —^War—the assumption that the interests of peoples are 
antagonistic, and not idcnticfil. 

“ If wo steadily face these human problems, how much that is personal 
shall wo be prepared to-skcrificc in the eflfort xiffer unity when w'e see that our 
^ divisions blind, distiwct, paralyse us ? Faith in the Incarnation obviously 
supplies a motive adeipiatc to move us to exertion, and the Promise of 
the Holy Spirit supplies strength equal to our needs. Hut a sense of unity 
is required fdi* the full realization of the Faith and of the Promise.” 

All Christians would, I believe, allow that it is a duty to consider 
ij^the light of the principl(?s, motiA^’es, and promises of the Faith the 
problems of domestic, social, and national morality with a view to 
concerted action. Tlie question arises how far our different view’s on 
Chxirch goveminenVay -"^^^'^acraments, which are very great, 
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thougli capable of inucb modification, binder this clear duty of united 
action against social evils. 

• We agree in tbe Foundation tmths of the Christian I’eligion; we 
agree that the good news that our Saviour brought to man, and Him¬ 
self inaugurated by ITis personal ministrations among men. is, by His 
wiU, to be carried on by the Chu)*ch, which is His body, and of which 
we are members, for the benefit of the world in which we live. Thi.s 
should be done by our personal work and example, and by flio work 
and example of the whole body. Wo agree that Chrisliimity alone is 
callable of removing the social evils which surround us, .and that the 
good tidings not only embrace the promise of everlasting life, but the 
establisliment of Ilis kingdom of peace and good-will on this earth on 
which we live, and on which Ho was pleased to dwell. 

Xhore are many things which should urge us on to more complete 
co-operation. The Prisitiviat actually cliallenges us to show the full 
powers of Christianity, while tho Socialist and lied Jlopublicau have on 
many occasions given a foretaste of their solution of the problem on 
distinctly anti-Christian principles, seeking to overthrow all orderly 
government and all principles of justice, and to destroy that parity of 
family life which is the mainstay of .social virtue. For fifteen centuries 
a practically united Church did bring these Christian influences to l)oar 
upon mankind. It was a mighty woi’k to put an end to tho. cruelties 
of the amphilheatro, to raise tho oppress(>d condition of tho people, 
and to exalt again the status of woman in the world. It was a great 
thing to leaven tho nations newly formed from the A'anous tribes 
that overthrew the enervate<l Fmpiro of Homo. Tlie amhitious and 
ovil lives of*sonic Popes, and the comxptions that crept in, corroding 
the pure doctinnes and holy lives generally professed by the religions, 
wore as nothing compared with tho social blessings brought to the 
people by the example of such holy followers of Christ as »St. f’rancis 
or St. Bernard, and the many associations of men and women 
who fostered education and ministered to tho sulfering members of 
Christ, or when compared with the influence which tho Church brought 
to bear against the tyranny of the kings and nobles under the feudal 
system. Against these things may be quoted tho continual wo.rs and 
the bitter persecutions on either side which formed a part of this past 
history ; but this only shows that the influence of Christianity, though 
sure, is a leavening influence of slow growth, leaving to after-ages 
the blessed work of eradicating persecutions and slaveiTt, and at last 
also the evils of war. 

In considering how best, in the present divided slate of Cliristen- 
dom, we can in any way effectually continue this leavening influenc<< 
among the peoples, certain great principles must b(.> clearly accepted, 
<>r we shall a-ssuredly make shipwreck. ^ 

First, we must acknowledge 'in which we can 
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fully cany out this Christian witness is a restoraiion of complete 
unitv. To this end wo must ever work, for until that is attained all 
our acheraes, however perfectly organized, must fall short of the 
desiivd end, because they will lack that full witness of forbearance 
and brotherly love which true outward union can alone present to the 
world. The greatest niceiitive to such co-t)pt'ratio]i as I have ventured 
to propose is that it will be a practical means of uniting us more 
completelv as One Hody. 

Secondly, T am perfectly convineid that we must leave outside our 
pro})OS<‘d co-operate action all winch would in nnj way interfere with 
the distinctlywoik of tlu' ditlereTit denominations. We must 
not hamper it uilh the kuotf\ question of interchange of pulpits or 
unit(‘d luissionuiy action, though these thingb may subsequently come 
aliont; and ue must b} no means (‘udeuvour to come m'arer together 
by agreiu’ng to sink, as imessential, truths which many w'ould in their 
consciences roiisidtr to he of \ital importance. Tht' itfect would only 
l«‘ to hinder tlie full and pejfecl witness for Christ, winch, whether it 
comes from imlividuals or fiom diUerenl fombinations of Christians, 
must be, to have anj powir o\('r the woild, (ssmitalhf md 

Thirdly, we must desiri to cultnate a trnh loving spirit, .and, whih* 
trvingli} person,il intiuYOiirsi* to undt'rsland one another more, we must 
strive to check bitter attacks oiu' against another, knowing that, how'- 
ever much we diffi^r, we me sinciie in onr djffeienl beliefs so far as 
pr(*s( nt lights h'ad iis (liveuthat welioldtlie great Foundation t rut lis 
of Christianity, why should w'e quarrel while we emleav'onr to jiutify 
any parrieular view as to the essential impoitnnco of certain systems 
of Church government or of the most effectnal means o< dispmismg 
the gilto ot the Holy Chost to .all membiTS of the Church. 

For instance, it is perfectly compatible with Christian love* to hold 
strongly and to enforce' earnestly onr belief that some form of tlio 
Historic Episcopate wiLli elelegatcd iiowers from the Apostles is 
essi'ntial to unifv, wliilst, on the otlier hand, we are willing to allow' 
that the evils of past times and the mistakes and abuses of thow* in 
autliority m.ay liave justified many in breaking away from such 
government, and thus destroying outwanl unity for a time. It is 
equally compatible wifcli Christian love to believe fully, and earnestly 
to leach, the doctrine of the Sacraments as the duly ap|>ointed means 
of obtaining S])iritnal blessings, while we in no way would seek to 
control the qpi'mtions of the Holy Ghost ontsuh' the ordained forma 
or outside the duly organized body. 

TJie acceptance of this catholic and charitable view need not check 
our earnest advocacy of w liat wo believe to be the will of Christ in 
flis ordinaiy woi^'ings; though it yfrill enlarge our hearts to all w lio 
show th«* fruits ol tlie Spirit, and pi)ievent ns from necessarily condi'ran- 
ing those who do ti^f. 1,^ Y particulars with our belief. 
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Th(^e are some examples of sacceesfal co-operatiou wliich should 
encourage us to further exertions. In England, under Wilberforce, 
Chm-chmen and Nonconformists did unite in putting down slaveiy, 
and now the Pope is himself proposing a congress of the nations in 
order to combine to save Africa from its demoralizing influences. Then 
a great deal has been done by united action against the drink traffic, 
and the Nonconformists, who began the work, have everywhere heartily 
welcomed the co- 0 ])eration of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, though even here the demon of party has tried to set us 
apart by the over-zeal of the teetotaller against the partial abstainer. 
There is also some lioiio that we may join together with the Church of 
England Purity Society and the Whitts Cross Army and other bodies in 
bringing Christian precept and example to check the growth and crind 
consequences of the unlicensed indulgtmce of men's animal passions. 
Then there is the Cemu’al Hospital Fund. In some districts Noncon¬ 
formists and Churchmen have heartily joined in woi’king tlie Charity 
Organization Society, »vhich is of immense moment, not only for the 
relief of the real sutt'erei*, but for putting an end to shams and im¬ 
postures and checking the immoral practice of making almsgiving u 
system of brib(*ry for gaining so-called convei*t8 to particular denomi¬ 
nations. But there is mudi more to be done, and what has Is'en 
already done in tliese particulars might be done in a much more. 
datesinanHJcc avd si/dfinudu: way. 

There are other works for good which are hinderi'd from want of the 
fall, outspol'cii v'itneiiiioi all Christendom upon them. 'J'lio question of 
peace or war should not bo left to the Quakers. Tlie immora1iti(>s 
of trades can only be efiectually dealt with by a united Christianity. 
The defence of tho marriage laws, the security of sound religious 
education (even if obliged to be apart from denominational teapbing), 
and the care of our criminal population after leaving prison, alike 
demand joint eftbrt. 

As a stepping-stone to improving the works in which we already 
co-oijerate, and extending such works of co-operation, the Lambeth 
Conference has done much by putting so prominently forward the 
duty of the Church to deal with these social evils; juid if the different 
denominations at their annual conferences could endorse the Lambeth 
protests against intemperance and impurity, a good start W'ould be 
made for more gtmcrally organized co-operation, and a voice would go 
forth from our English Christianity against these things.^ 

I would ask, with Dr. Baton, of Nottingham, who is earnestly press¬ 
ing this matter, whether a council could not be formed in every town 
or district, an4, at some future time, a central council, to meet in 
London, of wise, sound, large-hearted men, chosen by each denomina¬ 
tion as their representatives. These should meet ^ularly in friendly 
conference, studying earnestly, in the revealed will of 
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God, the intricate problems of society; esploring the accessible, but 
often remote and concealed, sources of human evil;, and then guiding 
and systematizing the various institutions for good, so that they could 
inon) effectually forward the common work in a co-ordinate way, 
and without any jealous interferences .with each other, and thus 
bring, in the different towns or districts where such councils are 
established, the full power of united Christian effort and example to 
deal more effectually with our many social evils. 

I do not believe in ready-made schemes, but I do believe that, if, 
on the lines 1 have ventured to lay down, a few tentative efforts are 
made, tho matter will grow, and by this means many of the social 
problems whicli now unhingo ns would be in a fair way of solution. 
And the cotniuon wwk, carried on in a true spirit of Christian love 
and forbearance, would inevitably help us on the way towards that 
more perfect unity for which all true Christians long. 


Nelson, 



THj: DEFEAT OF PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 


T he great political contest so recently tenninatecl in tlie UnitctI 
States cannot be wi‘11 nnderstood in all of its significant bearings 
without a somewhat careful study of the various forces that were at 
work. Tho election brought to the ballot-box more than eleven 
million voters; and these were so evenly divided between the two 
political parties that, decisive as the contest really was, a change of 
ten thousand votes—or one in eleven hundred—^if made in New York 
and Indiana, would have re-elected Ih'esident Cleveland. After so 
momentous a political contest it may be worth while to go over the 
battle-field, and ascertain, if possible, what tho deciding causes of the 
result really were. 

It is an oft-quoted remark of Napoleon that the result of a battie is 
frequently determined by the merest accident. I’erhaps the saying 
would be nearly as true if uttered in regard to the slightly less 
exciting contest of an ardent political election. Mr. Grego, in his 
picturesque volume on “ The History of Parliamentary Elections,” has 
given abundant examples tending to show that an English election 
has often been decided by a mere grain of sand. It is very generally 
believed in the United States, by that class of .people known as poli¬ 
tical maqjgers, that Mr. Blaine was defeated four years ago by an 
unfortunate speech of an indiscreet advocate, in whidi, by referring 
to his opponents as tho party of “ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” 
he offended multitudes of Irish voters and drove them over to Mr. 
Cleveland. But it is nevertheless true that tho real potency of such 
an incident consists entirely in the antecedent fact that ihe beam is so 
nearly balanced that a fearer’s weight will turn it either- way. And 
so it was in the recent election. While, therefore^ wb cannot afford' 
to ignore the “ incidents” which of tho canvass 
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exerted no little influence in determining the result, we do well to 
remember that there were after all certain great primary considera¬ 
tions which gave those “incidents’* their force. 

Everybody in the United States knows that the ** Sackviile inci¬ 
dent ” derived its' significance—if not indeed its existence—^from the 
presence of a large Irish population. The antipathies of the Irish to 
the English are just now so intenso that they necessarily become an 
important element in any contest between the political parties. 
Every party manager knows that it is unsafe to allow a word to be 
said that will alienate the Irish ; and, on the other hand, that it is 
prudent at least to encourage in every way legislation that will gratify 
the Irish. And even where this consideration is not a primary one, it 
is not without inqxjrtance in helping to turn the scale in all doubtful 
cases. So, tooj it may be said, that the Irish hate the Chinese even 
somewhat more intensely than they hate the English. It can hardly 
be considered accidental, therefore, that when the Chinese Exclusion 
Bill wws presented to Congress, evtm before the fate of the treaty was 
known, it was rushed throUg,h both Houses with unprecedented haste, 
simply because r oody of either party had a word to say against it. 
Each of the two parties strove to show that it could .say more in 
favour of the measure than the other, and that it c'^uld bring a larger 
number of votes to its support. 

The same consideration had its influence, no doubt, in the matter 
of the Ksheries question. It is quite possible that, whatever the 
attitude of England toward the question after the Treaty was framed, 
the Senate would not have agreed to the concessions made by the 
Americans in the Treaty; but however that may be, it is certain that 
as soon as it became apparent that the English were pleased with the 
result, the Irish outcry was raised, and the ratification of the Treaty 
was made diificult, if not impossible. Tt is absurd to sni)pose that 
the President was moved by any other than patriotic motives in his 
dealings with the Treaty. But it is unquestionably true that the 
American Commissioners were very generally thought to have made 
too great concessions to England. This popular belief gave the Senate 
its opportunity. When the Treaty was rejected it was evident that 
the Administration had played a losing game. The defeat, moreover, 
was sufiered in an effort to negotiate a treaty that was Ugorously 
assailed as simply a bargain to barter away the rights of Americans 
to the English. Whether anything was really gained by the President 
through his vigorous retaliatory message may well be doubted. Certain 
it is that the vigour of his recommendations shook the faith of very 
many of those who hod hitherto had confidence in what they deemed 
his gOod judgment. When, therefore, the Senate rejected the pro¬ 
posed retaliatory 'hjeasures,, declaring that he already had sufficient 
retaliatory authority,>iii'***^' 1 only use it, everybody saw that 
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Xt 'wai^.. the ,etate of public opinion in regard '^ the Peesidenfg 
attitude towards England that made the Sackville incident" possible., r 
The trap was set with lull knowledge of this state of opinion. 

Sackville’s reply was, of course, just what was desired. It appeared, t' 
to give,a very definite assurance that the re-election of Mr. Clerelandi' 
would be very acceptable to England. That assurance was enough to< 
turn , the stream of Irish voters. There is abundant reason to believe ' 
that ^srithin three days after the publication of the letter, word was 
sent from all quarters by the party managers that the affmr was having 
a prodigious influence on the canvass, and that nothing short of the . 
most summary action would prevent an overwhelming .^^lisaster. The 
approach of the election within two weeks made delay impossible. If 
the English Gk)vemment had seen its way clear to act at once and 
issue Lord Sackville's immediate recall, the influence of the Sackville 
letter would liave been, in great part at least, neutralized. But the 
result of, the course pursued was different. The sending of Lord 
Sackville's passports by President Cleveland was subject to the same 
interpretation that his retaljatoiy message had been. It was generally 
regarded by the people as simply an energetic move in a desperate 
political game. Though the move did not prevent defeat, it is safe to 
say that if the President had withheld his hand from the board, the • 
ddeat Would have been far more disastrous. 

Another of the very subordinate parts of the canvass was played ■ 
by what long since came to be known as the Southern question. 
The Federal (^vernment nearly twenty years ago gave up all active 
attempto to control domestic affairs in the South. ‘Even President. 
Grant saw that the task was impracticable. By the Constitution the 
control of local matters is left with the individual States. Unde^ 
no circumstances, except when Republicun institutions are in danger, 
has the, Federal authority a right to interfere. In general, the Sonth 
is prbisperous. But there is one subject that is an endless source of 
disagreement. The negroes, even where they are in a majority, are 
'not allowed to have the control of affairs. As individuals they may, 
occa8i6nal||.,be elected to positions.of responsibility; but as a class 
they are not allowed to govern. Wherever ^ey are so numerous as 
to threaten the white man's ascendein^, they'either are .%ot allowed 
to vote or their votes are not allowed to be counted. “^ The conse¬ 
quence isj that while socially the South is peaceful and prosperous, 
politip^y it is in the anomalous condition of haWng wbat is theoreti¬ 
cally universal suffrage, while practic^y universaKsuffrage is :^Qt 
permitted' whenever in any loc^iii*' A. '^tens t6 overthrow the 
complete polftical ascendency of th 5 f^f^i, 3 |> 8 r^. The situation is 
v<a. LV. 
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anquefitioiiably a depIoraUe oji^. It is not strange that tb» wUte 
people of the Sooth are a unit in thinking that fax less isril will 
result fxnm the illcgiofd course how pursued thua would follow from 
the consistent logic of allowing the negro to exercise whatemer power 
his ballot might be able to bnng him. But in the North theore is bj 
no means the same unanimily. There are thousands of people thi^ 
^talk much of the purity of the ballot; and by means of this talk ned; 
, a little influence has been exerted on the members of the Bepnblioan 
V party to keep them in the ranks. They present no programme; but 
th^ are strongly averse to having anything to do with a party that, 
as they say, has not in good faith accepted the results of the war, 
and is now flagrantly violating one of the fundamental prindples of 
Rlspnblican institutions. In every political contest the expresuon of 
this feeling pi||rB a part. 

In the campaign just closed this spirit manifested itself chiefly in 
two ways. The first found its oppoitunity in the stupendous 
• blunder of the Democrats in committing the chief advocacy of the 
Tariff Bill to members from the South. Mr. Mills, who introduced 
the Bill, and who on the floor of the IIouso had charge of it, was not 
only from Texas, but was known to be an out-and-ont free-trader. 
The BUI, therefore, from the first moment of its existence, had the 
. misfortnne of being obliged to make its way against such sectional 
animosities as still exist. Unfortunately for its success in the NorUi, 
it was the Southern brigadiers who advocated it with the most 
cogency and warmth. To very considerable numbers of the old 
veterans this simplo fact was probably enough to turn their wavering 
minds. 

This feeling was made all the stronger by the course of the President 
in regard to the Private Pension Bills. The plethoric condition ((qf 
the* Treasury was an irresistible temptation to a vast number of 
persons who had served in the War, and who, since the War, appear 
to have lost their consciences in losing their health. Congress had 
already shown both ingenuity and generosity in the (matter of pexftiens; 
in fact It now costs the country annually about eight-eleveuths as'fhuch 
ii, to pay our pensioned veterans as it coste the German Empire to 
support the Imperial Army. But this was not enough; thousands of 
private Bills wore introduced into Congress to bring relief ii^iere relief 
ly the Pension Bureau ^ad been refused. Hundreds of such Bills 
were iMi&sed^ without any careful Scrutiny j and a very considerahle 
number, when they came to th^President for his signature, enoeon- 
tered his veto. This course by the President was entitled to the real 
gratitude of the country; for yhere was not a single veto that was not 
snj^Kxrted by ample reasons. ^ But the simple £eu^ that the Pkemdent 
had refused to approve a nurnber of Pension Bills was enough for an 
outciy, and this occasion was n^de the most of. There were not a 
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The#'ibe^^I eonside^tions were not without th^ in^ueoiCebi;, !Ait 
the SfualeMme^'it must be admitted, that the efforts to give the^lppMt 
, promm^nce ifire nnsaooessful. It is probably true that the SemhiEnA^ 
quesiibii played a smaller pad: than did the same question four yearn, 
ago. ' rdle has ceased to be a very important one, and, better 
s^i, it is growing less and less. It is coming very generally to be 
^en ^though the Southern question undoubtedly presents di£BU 
oulties wiioh as yet we have scarcely begun to fathom, yet the 
Bepubiioan party has not hitherto presented any outline of policy 
that does not threaten to increase the evil. It was for this reason 
that all attempts to bring the subject into prominence during the last 
canya^'^ere, for the most part, unsuccessful. That they had no 
infiueube one could not affirm; that their influence was small is 
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’ vOiy certain. 

Having thus cleared away the minor questions that vexed the cam¬ 
paign, we are ready to consider those greater subjects which gave to 
,the ooa^st its real signiflcance and importance. 

Tn abudying the forces that go to determine the issue of an impor- 
. tout Section, it is well to remember that questions between parties are 


al'iptys' decided by those considerations which appeal to the compara- . 
lively itofill number of persons who are in doubt. As a rule, more, 
than ^^e-tenths of every party votes as its leaders or convention#' 
ffireot. It is obvious, therefore, that m any canvass the question of 


all questions is how to move the hesitating one-tenth,.' This is as time 
nO^as it was when Mr. Lowell embodied so much political wisdom in 
tin qnmnt provincialism of the “ Bigelow Papers.” We have, to ask, 
therdbie, what the considerations are that influence the One-tenth 
‘ that hetitates. It is possible to give an answer that is at once correct 
and ix^prehensive. One can hardly be wrong in saying it was the 
oondinlia of the Civil Service, the condition of the Tariff, and the 


prev^mce of bribery. These are the three great subjects which, in 
one Icumi or another, influenced and finally decided tiie great mass 
ofthedottbtihg voters. To understand the real political import of the 
cam]^SKga,^^tirexe£ore, these three subjects must be examined, 

. ^ the ncmtter of the Civil Service, we are passing through the. 

expeti^use^^at England-passed through under Hanovorian kings. 

• It 'has issceimy been weH said that the history of English liberty is 
; the story qf the restraint and regulation of patronage.” What 
MatSkulityj'ii^-v'» of the xbost noteworthy passages of bis “History,” 
described as the ** saturnalia of conmptioi” was not an unraixed ev3. 
it.l^ ,thb:tinnking people of England^ that the condition of 
al^fB iwiB w6li-nigh ..desperate,* and/^^i'Wihmg but a thorough 
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T^oxih of the system of ' ii'&ndi^^ere of ft 

Vpolson that threa^hed t6 pati^^^^I'i^e a(^vitie^ 

the State. At l^aptgth, i^r half ft'centa:^ t>£ 'more 


agitation, the Ci\il Service Inform Bill of 1^3 adopti^ ’tod at. 
the j^sent time I sappose the English have.veiy geneT^ly’forgotten 
the reel condition of affairs nnder the old t'igyim. But thdse^ho can 
rdinember, will understand whftt I mean when I say that we in the 
United States are passing through the same phase of political eycdn^^ 
tion that England was passing through fifty years ago. In muiy 
respects the condition of the service is not so bad in Ataerica as it 
was in England. The prevalence of ont-and-out corruption certftinly 
is not so open or so general. The controlling officers ore. 4ot so 
independent of public opinion, and consequently incapacity dpes'iiot 
so often entrench itself in secure places. But notwithstanding the 
grosser forms of corruption in England, the English service, "^fore the 
Beform of 1853, in one important respect was superior to ours. The^' 
term of office was not definitely limited, and, as a rule, there were no 
removals for the mere purpose of making place for others. The 
prodigious importance of this difference reveals itself in the statement. 
that while in England the change of administration involved the 
change, at most, of a few hundred officials, the change that will , take 
place in the United States on the 4th of March means, in the popular 
belief, the sweeping out of no less than a hundred thousand officers of 
one grade or another, and the putting in their places of a |pndred 
thousand new and, for the most part, untried men. The President of 
the Senate, a Eepttblican, is reported as having recently said; “If' 
there be more than forty thousand Democrats in office on the 4th of 
March next, about w^ich I know nothing, they should all be lomoved 
before the going down of the sun on that day, and more tbftu 
thousand Republicans appointed in their stead.’! . - . 

The evil of such a state of things has long been recognieed. It 
was introduced into Federal affairs as a method of partisan, rale by , 
President Jackson, in 1829. Tn 1841 President Harrison detlkuined 
to revert to the methods that had prevailed before Jackson’s time. 
Accordingly, he issued a warning letter to the office-holders; but the 
onset of the politicians was even then too strong to be redsted.; ' The 
demands were so numerous and so loud that the President wfts borne 


down before it, and in the end ttie “ sweep ” was com|)letei - In. 
Lincoln’s t£me the whole story was told in the President’n^ying to a ‘ 
sympathizing friend in one of the .darkest periods of the Wiir: “ Oh, 
it isn’t the war that is wearii:^ me out j it is your blasted Syracuse 
Post Office.” A little later ^ exclaimed: “ I wish I could, get lime 
to attend' to the Southern question .... but tiie/cffite-^kera 
demand all my time. aai^ke a man so busy in let^jg'rooms in 
one end of his house that he ^^/annot stop to pUtr rout a fite liiat is 
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bur^g^ 

Edate 'cl . 

ddpartiB^M»^>^ <ffi0ird tbe .dooni} W'^fill th4;|BK?d^Ts;\,E^tiprB 
and Bep^^fsslifttiyes 1bk>ng tbe offices and bareaSI 'onla'l tike 
bosmesa.ia obaferacted.” ^d a little later be added: ^* lbe piai^t 
system imptdrs'tbe effimeiu^ of the le^slators; it degrades 
Service ^ it repels from the service tbose high and manly qualities 
are so seoessaryrto a pure and efficient administration; and, dnal^^'v 
debaucbes the public mind by bolding up public office as the rew^. ' 
of mere t^y zeal. . To reform this service is one of the lugbest and 
most inipsratire duties of statesnmnsbip.” 

President Hayes not only saw the magnitude of the evil, but be 
pointed out the difficulties in the way of reform with great clearness. 

*' The most serious obstacle,” said he, “ to an improvement in the 
Civil Service; and especially to a reform in the method of appointment 
and removal, has been found in the practice, under what is known as 
the Spoils System, by which the appointing ]x>wer has beei^so largely 
encroached upon by the members of Congress. The first step in the 
reform of the||pivil Service must be a complete divorce between 
Congress and ihe- Executive in tiie matter of appointments. The 
corrupting doctrine that ‘ to the victors belong the spmls * is insepm** 
able from Congressional patronage as the established rule and practice 
of parties in power. It comes to be understood by applicants for 
office, and by the people generally, that Bepresontativea and Senators 
are i^tltled to disburse the patronage of their respectivo districts and 
States. Under the Constitution, the President and the heads of 
departments are to make nominations for ofiice; tho Senate is to 
iidv^ and consent to appointments; and the House of Bepresentatives 
is to accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The best interests of the 
puUic service demands that these distinctions be respected that 
Senators and Bepresentatives, who may be judges and accusers, should 
not. dictate appointments to office.” 

Tfl^ , this clear statenient of the nature of the evil should be 
added the words of President Cleveland, who may bo said to have 
been elected on the Civil Service reform issue. His words' were: 
** Th^e^ should be no mistake about this contest. It is an attempt 
to break the barriers of the people of the United States and 
those who rule them. The people are t^und down by a class of offioc- 
holders.”. ,. ^ 

These quotations are perhaps enough to show that tho nature of 
the eyil was understood, that the difficulties were appreciated, and that 
the .issue was clearly made. President Cleveland was pledged to, 
' do all in luB power to cleanse the politi^ system of this poison; The 
(^pc^rtnnity., if not all that could be^sired, was all that, coidd^ bo 
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teai^ably hoped fpr. It is true 
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a greater paM* (rf'1ihe'jpc«rwmiaeibaff 
XDAgnitade of the beoouise It rW^rraoed the juuna^o^ 
to be made. H^^abt it inoltijfdied the 

seekers, and callejibr a larger, oonrage on,the part c^: the'P^ ; 
By aft much, however, as it mcreased the evil it also iuereased :the 
necesmty. < There is a seusej therefore, in which the Temire dE Office 
Act was the President’s ally rather than his enemy. It is 'impossiblev 
to believe that the President’s methods would have been dif^rent or 
his failure less complete, if tbe Tenure of Office Act had not be^ in 
- existence. * 

What was the opportunity ? The answer is easy. The Peadleton. 
Bill, fdready in force when President Cleveland assumed office, pofli'-'’ 
tamed two important provisions. The iirst was that some fifte^ 
thousand of the one hundred and twenty-five thousand places in the 
gift of the Government were exempted from Congressional interfereioee 
by the requirement that hereafter they shall be filled after the appli* 
cation of npn-partisan tests. Ihe second was much more important. 
It empowered the President to extend tho reform at his will. In this 
provision it was that Mr. Cleveland had by far the^l^atest oppor¬ 
tunity that has presented itself to any President since the close of the 
War. He had the entire moral snpxwrt of the best elements in the 
country. He was known to have abundant courage. He was amjdy 
committed to the cause. Why did he fail ? There can be but one 
answer. He' became convinced that it would be imposable to. |^8S 
the. matter of reform without imperilling, and probabljflosing, the 
ascendency of the Democratio party. It is easy to conjecture what 
. his reasouiug may have been. It was not difficult to suppose from 
the flood of representations and petitions pouring m npon him that 
^ the party could not be kept together as a compact and enthusiastic 
unit, unless the general sentiment of the party was satisfied.. It insy 
^so have been the President’s belief that tho defeat of his Forty 
would be a greater misfortune to the country than the defeat 
. postponement of the Civil Service reform movement. At Iftittfe W,, 
may have believed that a defeat of his party would be likely to tweiy 
with it the additional misfortune of a defeat, or at least a long post^ 
'ponement, of the reform. But, whatever his reasoning may,.hs(TO ,; 
been, one is safe in saying that he sacrificed, or at least set / 

reform, in order to prolong his party in power; He thre^iftfW^ a - 
great and tangible opifortutiity that was certainly within in.'; 

mrder to grasp at a very different object that was intocogfl^'^ 
uncertain. He is open to the' charge of an nnwarrantab]^.:4idfi8h 
ambition: m sacrificing the refqnh for the chances of hw'^smfn 
tion. But it is not nasessary,^ believe this oharg^. 'QWs'^ibouud; 
to admit t^ a President m^mthout any selfish 
reg^ the success of his pS^^^ of more e(mBeqtiefe^^<ili}ian the; 
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U bofe to give Mm tbe a^vamtege of iMs po^hSi^ But hia 
course ie stiQ open to tihe charge of failaiei thteir away a 
oertaiafy for a chaooe; and in being willing khVEbrifice the (me he 
lost both. And this is a result for which, both in the nairower fields 
of politics and in the higher ranges of statesmanship, histoiy has no 
pardon. Only one of the Presidents during this centuiy has had'-iiii 
opportnmty of working out results of such far-reacliing and benefideot '< 
moment to the country; but his throwing away of the opportunity 
has made it ineyitable that in the future his adminUtratloxi shall ranh 
either with those which have been unsaccessfol, or with those which 
have been commonplace. 

Hr. Cleveland’s dieennui av&rno did not begin immediately after hie 
mangoration. For a time the friends of reform were not disappointed. 
But soon there came signs of weakening. A little later it became 
evident that tho President did not have the courage or tho strength to 
resist the demands of Congressmen. In a letter to Senator Beok, 
dated April 14, 188G, the President showed plainly that be bad vir- 
tuAUy Burrendeved. He had been waiting for an agreement between 
' the Congressmen from Kentucky as to who should bo appointed p<fflfr 
master of Louisville. No agreement was reached; whereupon the 
represontative from Louisville demanded the right to name the new 
officer. It was in answer to this that President Cleveland wrote to 
Senator Beck as follows:— 

“ I think I ought to say to you that Mr. Willis has to-day quite 
earnestly insisted, both to the Postmaster-Cencral and myself, that 
Mrs. Thompson should be appointed postmistress at Ijouisville. Tlim 
is bis borne office. There does not seem to be any chance of agree¬ 
ment between him and other members of Kentucky’s representatian 
in the two Houses of Congress, and 1 can’t clearly see how, in existing 
cireamBtanoes, 1 can (or, at least, why I should) mako an appointment 
in disregard of his expressed wishes.” 

Here was a concessiexa of the whole question. Mr. Hayes had seen, 
if Mr. Cleveland did not, that there could bo no genuine refcorm until 
the President was willing to take the ground that no Congressmen had 
a right to ** insist ” on any appointment whatever. How much this 
oonqsssioxi really meant soon come to be apparent Every day came 
the news of a new list of appointments. It was simply a physical 
impossibility that so many appointments ^ould be madq in any other 
way than Ity Congressmen. 

And as to what such appointine:^B really meant the public were 
not long left in doubt. Among othw precious items of information 
indioai&ig'the forces that were at woik, therti was publisliod the o(mj- 
tyaot eat^ed into between General Br£^g and Mr, Delaney. General 
Bragg desired a nomination and >1^on to Congress. In order to 
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'^^^IBMnire the support of the (^l^exe^t; factions d It^ part^-^he 
it prudent to make t^rtain. lua^^ains. ■. To Mr, De>mc^, Jiie 

eoold not well do^thout, he gaye a written i^ntraet^ 

Grover Cleveland m elected President of the United States im¬ 
pending election, the said A. K. Delaney and his friends i^ali;^ntrol 
the Govemmont patronage in Dodge County.” General Bragg w well 
os Mr. Cleveland was elected. • * ' 

The rapidity as well as the facility of J^fr. Cleveland’s descent is 
shown by a very few fig^ires. In June of 1887—^Ihat-is to say, two 
years and three months after his inaugurationr-a political inventory 
revealed some astonishing f^ts. More than 2000 of the 2359'PreBi- 
deprial postmasters had been replaced. Not only 32 of the 33 foreign 
ministers, biit also IC of the 21 secretaries of legation, and 138 of the 
. 219 consuls had been recalled and consigned to private life. A similar 
fate had befallen 84 of the 85 collectors of internal revenue, 8 of the 11' 
inspectors of steam vessels, 65 of the 70 district attorneys, 64 of the • 
70 marshals, 22 of the 30 territorial judges, 16 of the 18 pei^onr 
agents, and some 40,000 of the 52,609 fourth-class postmasters. Not 
to extend a mere list of figures, it is perhaps enopgh to show the 
course of the IVesident to say that within three years from his inau¬ 
guration not less than from 75,000 to 100,000 llepnblicans of expe- 
/rience were sent out of office into private life, and the same number 
of Democrats, for Iho most part without any experience whatever, 
were put ’into their places. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
efficiency of the service was very disastrously affected by these changes; 
for, in many of the offices, experience is as necessary as capacity. 

It would be unjust not to call attention to the fact that the President 
has faithfully carried out the mondatoiy. provisions of tlie Pendleton 
Bill, Ihe 15,000 officers appointed after non-partisan tests have been, 
applied, have had no cause for complaint. Moreover, the scope of the 
reformed service has been slightly extended. Two thousand other 
officers, for the most part departmental clerks, have been added to the 
15,000 specifically provided for in the Bill.. But these comparatlvriy 
trifling concessions have done almost nothing to satisfy the ju@t ex¬ 
pectations of the friends of the movement. Their reliance was noton. 
the fact that a way had been provided whereby the Prerident v^idd 
hereafter be obliged to appoint as many as one in ten or twdve i^ the 
minor offices after the application of proper non-partisan teste, was 
rather in thft fas more important provision that a way had been: opened 
by which the President would be perfectly firee to extend the wform 
into all branches of the service,' , . ^ ^ 

The of this policy coidd not be otherwise than diidtelft4mi^ 
to those ardmit advocates of who had four years: before put 

their trust in Mr. ClevelandjLmid who would now be'.^l^ to find 
reasons for Sttpjportiiig liim agmSS^^ Many of the Indepradents vot^ 
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wonld xnisfm :;aot£a^ thaax' a fol^l rejectidt^^y lltja peopie ^ 
Civil irefonn., Ta others it se^ed notibing a „ooD^ 

deninaiaoiii^^ Mr. Cleveland’s conrae. I^ple of the first oIms v^oted 
for him aa.the.lealit of the evils from which choice had to he mado.^. . 
The others voted for Mr. Cleveland or General Harrison, according ^ 
they conld persuade themselves that the service was likely to be bettor 
ip the hands of. the one or in the hands of-the other. ' i;:;; 

Mr. Harrison’s record had given no ]^itive assurances one way w 
the other. He had favoured a reform of the service in that gentle 
way that has come to be so familiar to. ns. His borne is in one of 
the Stetes in which the Civil Service has been particularly corrupt, 
and' where, by reason of the energy of a few skilful advocates of the , 
refonn, the principles of an eflScient service have been widely dis¬ 
seminated.. But whether he had the firmness of conviction and the 


sta^gth of character to resist the pressure that would be brought 
agflh^t him in case of an* election, was a matter of the gravest doubt. 
The whole tone of the campaign was discouraging to any such hope. 
Though both of the party platforms had made a bid for the Indepm- 
dents by inserting a plonk on the necessity of refonning the service, 
it became evident, as the canvass went on, that these declorationB 
wore to be regard^ as of no importance whatever. And so it came 
to be generally t^en for granted that General Harrison’s, election 
would result in what is significantly called a “ clean sweep.” If this’ 
popular ainticipation was correct, then there was no reason to suppose 
that a cliange would result in any improvement. In the post-offices 
some of the old officials thrown out by Mr. Clev<‘land might, it is tme, 
be reinstated; but it was practically certain that, for the most part, 
the offices would be filled with new and untrained men. There was 
very little reason, therefore, why those who regarded a reform of the 
service as the most important questiotr of the day should vote for Mr. 
Harrison. At the same time, it must be admitted that there were 
large numbers who were so filled with disgust and indignation at the 
coarse President Cleveland had pureued, that they wei*e willing to 
take any chance whatever rather than make tliemselves liable to be a 
secoztd time deceived and defrauded by the same man. Hiot these 
oonrideratiens were looked upon with contemptuous indifference by the 
party leaders of both sides is perfectly true. .But the fact only pro^fes 
. that the-party leaders thought there was better fishing in other waters. 
It was soon found that the multiform persuasions offered by. the cam¬ 
paign managers yielded the best result^ when applied to other classes 
of voters than the cleigymen, the colkge and university professors, 
and the oth|r professional men; ^ut.,^ Analysis of the vote shows 
beyond dl .question, that the In4eti|In^nt voter exerted a powerful 
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xn'flueno& on the result. Tl^ pivotal ’Btatea are the very StateB in 
which the Civil Service reform nfovemeat has taken etxongest 
root. And it was in those States that Mr. Cleveland^ vote i^ws that 
fatal falling off wl^ch ensured his defeat. 

The scope of this discussion does not call for any conjeqltn^ m to 
the course of the reform movement in the futurfi. The prospects 
have generally been thought to be discouraging, not so much because 
of any weakness of purpose on the part nf the President-elect, as 
because he has not yet given evidence of any such strength as is 
necessary to ensure victory in so formidable a contest. The most 
significant utterance that has reached the public on the subject is an 
e^torial in the LuiuinupdiH Jmnial for tho 23rd of November. IjbB 
importance is in tho fact that its editor has been chosen by General 
Harrison as his private secretary; and the presumption seems to he 
warranted that the article is a semi-oflSoi^ announcement of tho 
policy to be adopted by the new administration. As to how far the 
course outlined will be carried out, time only can show. 

The follov^iug are the private secretary’s words, written, of course, 
in his editorial capacity: 


“ The cause of Civil Service reform has not yot made such progress but that 
there are some ItopublirnDs who openly avow their approval of the doctrino 
that *to the viotoi-s belong the spoils,’and who unhesitatingly advocate a 
dean sweep of all l)emnci'ats in oflk'o. It was this very doctrine and praotioe{ 
thatcreat^ a necessity for Civil Service refoim. The mospement did not cOmc(/ 
any too soon, and, if held to its original purpose, it cannot be too eam^^'v 
'prosecuted for tho welfare of the couiitiy. The f.ict that it lias 
more or less odious by hypocritical professions and Pecksniffian pro/Aonces to 
not the fault of tho movement itself. Tho movement is essentialjbj^ight. It 
aims to reduce the business administration of the GovorTimiiftm to busing 
principles, to place it on a stable buMs, to remove the mijuU^olEceB from the 
field of more politieal spoils, and to make merit and effic y^ y ruling prind]^^ 
in appointments and p'omotions. It is impossible tsij deny the justice da 
movement that aims at those ends. All good citizen*® and botb partaes aJMPB 
are inteiested in their accomplishment. They must Ue accompli»hed if 
Ciril Service is to be sawsl from becoming the me reJ P^y of spwatntfa * 
perpetual sourt'e of corrupion and tlangor to the yRovmrument. No Govern* , 
ment can be poimanently maintninod on a b^rt^^that openly defi^ busmj^ 
principleB w'bich are founded in the comf^-„ sense of mankind.^ Civu 
Service reform in its tiuo sense—^that ^ of introduedn^ 

element of stability into the Cml Sew*^^ conducting it on 
mmt and efficiency, rntlier than of ir^s ' Rnoils—Civil Service ^etotm 

in this sense has come to stay, and rather than baekwarf. 

on the next hdniinistration. Tho made that nustaice four 7®*™ 

ago, and Bepublieans should profit ’/ a«i.mDle The more 

the demands and expectations in tfce, the greater the IW**^ ^ 

appointment and ofits proving/' a nartv weakness, Tiw who 

make it forget that the Eopublic^^®' . f„]^^^^inmitt«d^by 8* 
pledges to Civil Service reforp^^General Harrison has dedaJ^ 
hin^f in full sympathy withnd»i» „ fnruet that the 
business was hue of the main coun^^^», ^ ‘mdictment -^aiiist the Demn* 
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cratic axui tho c«D8«]uent dettobil&rttSim ci ptttilte Ittrvice one nP 
tho pnTUd^ oanMS of its dsfeat. J^?9uu<isvsr tFtneptag is dens i^oold be 
done soMy ivith a vietr to restarmg the elSksienpy of tb^|kttl^o tmviOfi, and 
not estaWslKbig a decedent that the Democracy may use m fatvrd yeata for 
overturning and ^moraliaing it again.*' 

Th^ may be regarded as as^turing words; and it may well be 
hoped that the President-elect will be able to carry out the policy so 
well outlined. But it is impossible to forget that his grandfather ixt);- 
mediately after his inauguration issued a proclamation denouncing the 
oustom of distributing the offices as the spoil of victory, and that notr 
withstoaoding this fact the rush of expootant office-holders was so 
great as in effect to kill the author of the proclamation within a month 
after he took office. The number of office-holders in 1840 was not 
more than 25,000; now the number is five times as great. 

The murt played in the canvass by the Tariff question was, of 
course, m the first impedance. In the discussions in the newspapers 
and on the stuiup the subject received for more attention than all 
other snbjedts put toguthei*. This was the iuevilable result of the 
way in which tho matter was brought before the people. THe Presi¬ 
dent found himself, a little more than a year ago, confronted with a 
very peculiar economic ]>roblem. All of the outstanding bonds that 
were due had been xioid. All of those that were rodoemable at the 
optiom of the Government had been called in. Ko others could be 
redeemed without offering for them a very high premium in the open 
market; and it was certain that if the Government should go into 
the market os a buyer, the price would bo greally raised. But, 
reasoned the President, unless this course shall be pursued, either the 
income of the Government must be chocked, or tiiere is soon sure to 
be so large an accumulated surplus in tho Treasury as to bring on 
commercial disaster. The Rejjorb of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Just made, shows that the income of the Government during the paki 
fin a nci al year exceeded all its expenditures by more than a hundred 
and (deveu millions of dollars. It is obvious that a process of accu- 
mnlation like this cannot go on indefinitely without draining the 
commercial channels. Nothing can be more certain than that Con¬ 
gress must either provide for enormously increasing the expendifun*b, 
or Uiat there must be a heroic cutting-off of some of the souroos of 
governmental income. This was the situation when the President very 
naturally chose to recommend a radical change in tho tariff laws. 

The only question that concerns this discussion is as«to whether 
the recommendation was lamely and wise. That tiie Pi'esideut uos 
not inadequately impressed with theymportance of the subject is 
evident enough from the fact, that him annual Message of one year 
qgo WB8 devij^ted exclusively to a prese^iafion and discussion of the 
fiiJBwmial situation. The Message mgr the matter with so much 
cogency and emphaos, that all otheig^itical topics were at once over- 
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6lifi4owed. < It was immediat^ai^oTinodd thdt the,^6<;k;tirhiaB^VeX£e^ 
by th© President would without^ be introduced toiOongrem:’: • 

Now that the election is over, it is not diflScttlt to "^iftt liKe 
issue thus raised before the country was, as a matter d par^. policy, 
in two respects defective and imfortnnate. Batl»r perhaps it ^ould 
be said that it showed two unmistakable elements of weakness. In 
the first place, the positions taken by the President were lacking some¬ 
what in logical consistency. All his arguments tended to show the 
merits of free trade ; while all his recommendations pointed simply to 
a modification of the protective system. The Message, no doubt, 
thus aimed .to enlist the support of two very widely differing Pastes. 
But these classes are not so easily to be amalgamated. . The out- 
and-out free-traders would sweep away the element of protection 
idtogether, aud would fijt the tariff necessary for revenue upon those 
articles alone which cannot be produced within the conntiy; SHie 
tariff-reformer, on the other hand, though believing in protection, for 
the present at least, as a principle, simply holds it to be absurd to 
exact the same, duties now that were provided for in 1862, when the. 
War was on our hands. The task, under any circumstances, of 
brining these two classes into an agreement would have been difficult, 
if not impossible. This is obvious from the fact, that the differences 
between the tariff-reformer and the free-trader are far greater than 
the differences between the tariff-reformer and the out-and-out pro¬ 
tectionist. These irreconcilable differences soon revealed their real 
character. Whether there was any genuine efibrfc to bring the tarii^r 
reformers into an agreement as to what the provisions of the new Bill 
should be, may be doubtful; but, however that may.be, it is certain 
that when the Mills Bill came to be introduced into Gonjgress,-it was' 
to all intents and purposes regarded by the public as a free-tiade 
measure, and all eftbrfcs to modify this general impression were put 
forth in vain. The Republican speakers took special pains to show 
that the logic of the President's Message, as well as the whole te^nbr 
of the Mills Bill, pointed to free trade ; and no matter what the 
rate of reduction proposed as a whole by the Bill might be, it wss 
nevertheless true that the whole policy of the measure was, on the 
one hand, to put a high rate of tariff bn articles that did not need 
protection, and, on the other, a low rate of tariff on articles whiobi as 
the protectionists thought, could not live without protection. It was, 
^erefore, fpr all the purposes of campaign discussion, a fr^txade 
measure. The result of the President’s Message, tberefr^ was 
simply to precipitate a discussion on the subject, pure and.#mple^ of 
free'lrade and protection. / .vC • 

The second element of weakness in the Prerident’s oohzsa was the 
shortness of the time betw‘eei the raising of this momex^us b»ue and 
the election. The ^urage of i e Ifresident in bringmg the snl^ect 
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i itnqpieiltl^l^ But 
/jt. apt ^teeman- 
ration now jsi; active .life 
the sal^^ rnas ahnost the same im a .nevr que^tioa.' In thp. oolleges ^ 
and nnivecidties economic queations are of. course more or lees cae^ \ 
fully ethdied. But it ie about forty years since questions involvb^ 
&ee trade and ^Hrotection have formed any part of any political cam^ 
paign. Dnnng the War the tariff laws, substantially as they are at 
the present moment, were adopted. From time to time efforts have;'^' 
been.xnade by the party in power to modify them ; but without any 
.oomadctileible Iresult. The resistance on the port' of the protected 
mteieats had been so persistent and so stubborn, that nothing in this 
direction, had been accomplished; and there had been no force of 
pubhc opionion powerful enough to counterbalance the opposition. 
Moreover it is to be smd that the industries of the country, with all 
their vested wealth, had adapted themselves to a policy of protection. 

' Here and there an utterance of dissent had been heard; but beyond 
all question the policy of an overwhelming majority was a policy 
opposed to free trade. The enormous task of convincing the'^countiy 
that this policy ought to be reversed was the task which tiie Bepul^ 
lioans succeeded in forcing upon their opponents. 

. After the issue was fairly made the discussions were spirited, and 
were creditable to the country. There are many who believe that the 
free-traders were constantly gaining advantage over the protectionists 
in the course of the canvass ; but, howeyer that may be' it is certain 
that one year is too short a time in which to work so great an economic 
revolution. Those who are familiar with the history of the free-trade 
movement in England need not be reminded of the real mi^itude 
of such a task. That so much was really accomplished probably 
ought to be -Ijlie only matter of surprise. 

. The third of what I have called the great causes of the President’s 
defeat a patriotic American must approach with not a little hesitation. 
It is. with a sense of profouiid humility, if not of outright shame, that 
one spea^ in a foreign journal of bribery as an important element in 
the contest. And yet ^at such an element played a great part in 
the oanyasB no one in the United States pretends to deny. Everybody 
knows tiiat the prevalence of bribery, in one form or another, is an 
evil that, is growing, and is already alarming. Each of the parties 
'■ admits its own guilt, simply declaring, in the way of mitigation, that 
;the other party is at least as bad as itself. The only crumb of com- 
. £>rt that one can gain in the contemplation of this prodigious evil is 
in tiie. twofold remembrance of tbe ^te of English politics in this 
regmd during the century before tbe r^orm of the Civil Seiwice ; and 
. in the. further fact^ that with a refoiJ^Jf the. service the general j»e- 
viiieDGei of bribery in hhigUsh eleyiiqr£«iB^.ed to exist. 


■ ■ J -yf''' 


forwa^ aud .stsMngr on.-tiie ..resu^i-vafi 

altiioi^ m ccmipagO It, m^ht ^be.^ 

ship; sti^^^efSi was it pditics.. To tiie geniei 
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, v.' ^ie^ niaple &ot is tliat the ijaaignita iof tlie ' 

' wach for human nature. - TJiero' in .^e reeent pos^ies^-' 
least one hufidred thousand office-hotders. who Ibdbed’tQpbxi ’thQ ,;.4 
-^election simply as a matter that was to determine whei^ear fh^'. 
were to be turned out of their, positions, or whether they'were to'^ 
retained. Their arguments were like those of the official who stiid to 
George III.: “ I have the most conclusive reasons for supporting yOur 
Majesty’s policy. In &ct, I have eleven such reasons: a wife and 
childrmi.” 

So long as interests of this kind are at stake, it is the height of 
absuidity to suppose that the parity of the ballot is to be seoim^ by 
a mere process of persuasion. In a time of stress the flood-o^tes w21 
be sure to give way to the pressure. The campaign just ended affiordit. 
a good example. In the early part of President Cleveland’s adminis-' 
tration he forbade the assessment of officials for campaign purpose. 
But, no sooner had the campaign opened, than the order seemed to, 
have been forgotten. At least it is true that the collection of cam* 
paign funds from officers of the Government was so general that any 
member^of this claswwho refused to contribute was in great danger 
losing political caste. The result was that enormous contributionB 
.. were made. It was asserted and, bo for as I know, never denied, that . 
the President himself led off with a subscription of a fifth of his salary.' 
It is certain that, under the pressure of partisan demand, thousands 
of officials in all ports of tho country threw in a large fraction of their 
salaries simply in the hope of saving themselves from a worse ^te. 

It would be a satisfaction to believe that the fund thus built up wae 
used sim.ply for legitimate expenses; but t^is is impossible. In some 
quarters an effort has been made to show that the use of official 
patronage had very little infiuonce on the campaign. One infiumitiAl 
journal, calling itself Independent, uses this 8ome^|hat. striking 
language: 

** We call the attention of the Bepublicans to the tiliat 
they won this election without a scrap of Federal patronage. We oi^ 
the attention of the Democrats to the fact that they lost it with all of' . 
the Federal patronage worked to the top of its bent.” 

Now, unfortunately, while the fact to which attention is thus biffied. 

. is rery trne, it has no significance whatever, except as it pomta b> >, 
.wlmt was probably the still larger sum thrown in on the other suds ias'. 
a counter>wqight. And this leads, to the question as to'what was , 
done by the BepubUcans to counterbalance the apparent advantage of f 
the D^ocrats. / 

int^m^ttfaotnring indnstrieg of the country very natun^i^ei^^ed 
the poli(^'^ I’lresident Glevel^d as an tesai^t upon fhmr ltfterests^ 
Having attained their preaen^steength under a .poli^; 0 f .prbtpeth}n, 
they not uipiatura% felt that a v. <^ge of jiolioy vrou^ apd 
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«;\ inter^le' ^ -ebmitry regarded thetnselves as assailed, and assailed, 
zaoi«oyer,'i£iEi^^ dnsamstances tbat would justify large expenditoiie In., 
defence. ‘ As thexie is no public accounting for the moneys expended^ 
it^udU foreirar be impossible to know how much money was r 

bated; hut it is safe to declare .that the sum was very much lieu^gel^:' 
j than any:.8imilar3um has ever been before. Of course, the le^tlnt^ 
expenses of the campaign were very great; and tliose, in the United-'' 

. ';@tate% |u^ not, as in Oreat Britain, defrayed for the most part by the 
■ ^cand^tM, but by the voluntary contributions of mem^rs of the . 
party. But over and above the expenses ,of printing and travelling, 
and the employment of speakers, it is certain that a very^arge sum 
was systeumtically devoted directly to the ignoble use of buying 
purchasable votes. 

. - Bribery, as a political art, in’the United States, has been of slow 
growth; but it is certain that it has at length attained to an alarm¬ 
ingly robust maturity. Its increasing prevalence hi|^ afforded not so 
mu<^ evidence of an exceptional moral laxness, as evidence that we 
ore coming to reap the. legitimate fruit (ff a most vicious system. The 
interests at stake are so overwhelmingly great that, on the one hand, 
it is not impossible to raise an enormous corruption fund, and, on the 
. oriiOT, it is found that weak human nature is utterly unable to resist ■ 
the temptation that is held out. This simple statement tells the 
whole • ^oiy. lii riie recent election bribery played a larger parit 
than ever l^fore in the history of the country, simply because a.jgreateri 
peconiaxy interest depended upon the.result. 

In resorting to bribery, perhaps there was as little scrupuloasnoss 
on the one side as on the oriier. It is safe to suppose lliat the 


Democratic managers were willing to use all the money that could be 
bro^ht into their possession, but the amount at their disp(»al was 
. ^probably niuch less than the amount contributed by the other aide. 

The mete fact that the moneyed interests of the country were generally 
, with the Bepublicans, is enough to account for the more lavich expen<^ 
diture o| the Bepublican treasury. 

, The event which was at once the most humiliating and the most 
significant ■ scandal of the campaign was a letter written by the 
Secretary of the National Bepublican Committee to the managers of 
t the B^tiblican interests of Indiana. It was a ciraular letter 
:' jie£%ne^ privately of course, to give specific dirrections as to how 
i the. jpurbhasablo. voters were to be managed. They were to be 
bpot^lhi te^ther jn groups of. not moi^e than five, each, and welb not 
via. unril their votes had been not only ^secured, but. 

\3XL the ballotebox. , Und§B ^no circumstances were . the ’ 
to be left for^moment, lest they should fall 
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victims to the greater persuasions of the opposite pai^j. And as to the 

* manner in which this programme was carried out th^ is now the 

most abundant evidence. For example, the Professor oi^iistoiy in the 
University of Indiana devoted election day to observing what was 
done. He reports some of the methods that fell under his ol^ervation. 
“ The night before election ’—this is his statement—“ more ^an a 
hundred of the ‘ floaters ’ had been collected in various buildings, with 
sentries to guard them against suri^rise by the He dMlares, 

, moreover, that “ waggon-loads of ‘ floaters * ” had also n^en transported 
into the surrounding country, ready to be brought back mth a rush to 
the polls at sunrise, before they could fall into the liands o| the enemy. 
He estimates, from his own obsennition and study of the question, that 
th^ number of “ floaters ” in the State could not have been less than 
30,000. It is also his estimate that the price paid was al^ut fifteen 
ciollars apiece. Eight yeara ago the price - in the same l^ality was 
only two dollars. I 

It would be some satisfaction to suppose that this tdisgraceful 
business was confined to the State of Indiana. But it w^ more or 
less, prevalent in all the States that were regarded as doubtful; In 
New York it was genei’ally uhderstood that in every toWn of more 
than four thousajid people there were very considerably numbers, 
known as “ commercial voters ” or “ commercials,” thatl would be 

♦ controlled by the largest purse. Thei'e is no reason 'to. suJ>pose that 
in other doubtful States the conditions were less deplorabl^ 

Since the election everybody is asking where this is to I end. The 
general tendency seems to be to resort to Some rule of thumb as a 
remedy for the evil. This, of course, will be at best only partially 
successful. The pi^jbability is that it will not succeed at England 
proved fifty years ago that a candidate could buy a farmer’s goose¬ 
berry bush at a fictitious price, in spite of any law; Indiana has just 
shown that it is possible to prevent nien on the opposite side from 
voting by hiring them to go into adjacent towns on^j^'^lection day; ahd^. 
Canada has demonstrated that the evil is notf'^always re^hed by 
'iidopting the secret ballot. We shall probablyy^^sriment for a time 
nusuccessfiilly ; but even unsuccessful experiments will not have, been 
in vain if they finally demonstrate to , ><8, as similar experiments 
demonstrated to England, that there ca<l no cure for this kind of 
disease till there has first been a reform, in. the Civil Service, 


Charles Kendall Adams. 



A RE#OINDER TO THE DUKE OE 

ARGYLL. 


I T certainly did not occur to me that the Duke of Argyll was one 
of those to whom my “ Appeal to liberal Uniomsts ” * could be 
addressed with any hope of success. Ilis action on the Irish Land 
question, and the ];)osition he has taken up on the Scotch Land qnes* 
lion, forbid such hope. But since ho has come forward on behalf of 
Liberal Unionists to reply to mo,t 1 will make what answer I have to- 
his Btrictures. His advocacy con ba but a ];K)or service to the Unionist 
cause. 

1 fdiall not adopt the tone of his Reply. I shill avoid the language 
of personal invective in which it abounds, and which most men will 
seq with regret imported into political writing by a great Forlia- 
mentory orator. My Appeal contained not a word of attack |gK>n 
any person whatever. ^Jlie Reply is a continnous strain of personal 
recrimination, in which the changes are rung upon the theme of my 
ignorance, presumption, and bad faith. It has amused me^ in looking 
through the Reply, to note no less than twenty>four passages, iiM 
which X Am roundly accused of misrOpresenting facts, of contempt of 
the High Court of Truth, of profound ignorance and wilful folsifica- 
# tion. “The darkness of profound ignorance,” “his incoherent 
utterances,” “ his groping ^auds,” “ misrepresentation,” “ designed 
• omissions,” are the phrases which are launched at mo over and over 
again. I shall confine myself to arguments, without beiilg provoked 
into any sunilor rejoindmr. My main purpose in noticing the Reply 
at all is simply to point out to readei*i^ of my Appeal that it con¬ 
sisted very lankly of statomonts extract^ from writers of the highest 
authorily, made for the most part long wfore the Home Rulesiruggle. 
I shall diow that I said nothing whaM^ for whidi I had not un- 

• CouVBMroBAxr Bxvsxw, Dec. ISj/k t Jau W89. 
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impeachable witness, to a great extoit that of men now on the 
Unionist side. I shall Iniefly cite these anthorila^, apd shall prove 
that 1 have made no misrepresentation, have suppressea nothing neces¬ 
sary to be stated, have falsified nothing, but have in all things 
exactly followed the best accepted authorities on the history, 
economics, and land system of Ireland. 

As to the plentiful abuse of my “profound ignorance” of history 
and political economy the world can form their |gwn opinion. I 
think there is a comic side to the spectacle of the jDuke of Argyll 
offering to teach mo a little about history, asking me with menacing 
tones if I have ever heard of this, and have over read the other, and 
telling me that 1 surely must know of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the llevocation of the Edict of Nantes, much as Uominie Sampson 
might rate a trembling ploughboy with a hornbook. Well! I have 
heard of these events, and ^lerhaps the world will think the Duke 
has been somewhat hasty in displaying his historical learning for 
ray benefit. But this Irish struggle is become far too serious for 
jesting. And I shall waste no time with any personal matter, but 
shall proceed to give my authorities. 

The Iteply opens with a blunder about a plain fact, which is 
unlucky in a writer who is inveighing so violently about reckless 
blundering and misrepresentation. Two-thirds of iny Appeal was 
' based upon a book of which I gave the exact title from the title- 
page.* This work, in .“iao pages, is written by six well-known persons, 
only one of whom is a Parliamentary follower of Mr. Gladstone, and 
it is prefaced by an Introduction, in 21( pages, by Mr. Biyco. I cited 
passages fium this book, giving the name of each author as I 
quoted from him. The Duke, in his haste, calls this a book written 
by a member of Parliament who is also a member of the new 
PaAellite alliance. And with much scorn he flings aside the “ plain 
narrative of any one writer.” My Appeal was in one sense a sum¬ 
mary of this book. But the Duke is so little careful to read my 
words accural (dy, or even to notion the authorities on which they 
^wero based, that he attributes this joint work of six eminent writers 
to a seventh person who did not write it ut alL 

There is, however, something more than an awkward slip in this ^ 
mistake. The book itself is an exceedingly careful and impartial 
narrative of events, made by most competent men, and with an . 
ample array of solid anthoritieB. It is undoubtedly the best and 
most complete hislory of Ireland for the last two centuries extant. 
Its authors are all men thorwghly versed in historical and economio 
studies; two of theut are yemiuent tt^ochers in Iririi Universities. 
They and two other writew are entirely outside of party politics, 

* ‘‘Two Cenfemies of Irish 1691-1870; with tta. Intiodacticm by J, 

Bryoe," l^egaa Taul, Trench & Co. 
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and Xid3^ Edmond Ilil^mannoe is the only one of the six writers who 
ie a;:Parli^ent»ty poMtioisia. The hooik contairis no ref^jmce to the 
Hoh© Buie qj|p«tion} .it designedly ends with the year 1870; and 
there never was a history written with more scrupulous regard for 
hisl^o truth. Yet. the Duke, without looking at the book, without 
‘knov^ig the names of its authora, deliberately tells the world that it 
is written “to pervert history in the act of writing it,” that it,has 
been composed “on the principle on which a solicitor instructs 
counsel oh the fihljts of his client’s case.” This, of a book which he 
has never seen, and which ho carelessly attributes to Mr. Bryce,' 
because that gentleman has written to it a preface of 24 pages. It 
is not a nice thing to accuse a man d prioi'i of perverting history, 
but it is laughable to make this accusation on the strength of a book 
which he did not write. Nor is it worthy of the Duke of Argyll to 
insult so eminent a historian as Mr. Bryce on grounds so palpably 
hollow. 

When we see how the Duke can accuse an eminent historian of 
writing a party pamiihlet under pretence of a history, before ho 
himself has looked into the book, one will not be suriirised that he 
should accuse me of similarly perverting history on equally slight 
grounds. I alluded in my Appeal to the early Irish history before the 
Bevolution of 1C88, in a single sentence consisting of three lines and 
‘three words. To these three lines of mine three pagfss of the Beply 
are devoted, charging me with unfaithful treatment of history,” 
“ misrepresentation,” designed omission or ignorance; and the Duke 
discourses at much length about the Anglo-Normans, the llolsidean 
Celts, and the plantation of Ulster; and ho asks mo if I have ever, 
read the Irish Annals, and the history of Ulster, and much of the 
same kind about the “unredeemed savagery” and the “barbarous 
level ” of the liish Celts, All this learning and all this heat in the 
Beply are entirely beside the mark. I have never denied that the 
Irish tribes were turbulent and bloodthirsty. This accumulation of 
hiriioric authority is a mere artifice of rhetoric. Without quite 
accepting all that he says about the diabolic nature of the Irish Celts, 
I am not concerned to dispute the Duke’s view of early Irish history. 
BLe says that I cannot admit that the Anglo-Norman invasion w’as a, 
slow and imperfect migration and not a complete conquest of the 
island. Why cannot I admit it ? I not only admit it, but I point 
to it as an all-important fact. Not only do I note its importance, 
but I am quite disposed to admit that the want of a real afid decisive 
conquest of Ireland for so many centuries was a lasling misfortune to 
the island. The Duke says that I cannot admit this because it 
would not suit my book. It is too bn^ impute to a historian 
views which he does not hold, and thenj^i^e him with ignorance 
for. holding them. 
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On> the subject of early Irish. hutqi^ I entirely and un^gnedly 
accept all that we read in Mr. Lecky’s excellent History oS. the' 
Eighteenth Century.” It so happens that, bdPore sth%ing -&e Irish 
policy of Oliver Cromwell, I re-read my Lecky with much attention/ 
comparing his view with the best contemporary and other authqiliies.^ 
Careful study only increased my real admiration for the lucid, thorough,. 

, and just narrative of Irish story which Mr. Lecky has given us. I 
as accept it entirely without qualification. It is in effect the same view 
Smi': that given us.by two other prominent Unionists, Ooldwin 
three-ith, and Professor A. Dicey. My view is their view, and in tho 
words iijines of ray Appeal I said nothing whatever to the contn^. The 
centuries "n ray Appeal as to early Irish history were theseFor five 
by one strolihat is called a conquest, but what is really a series of raida 
accompanied big nation on another nation much weaker, of raids 
organized terrorifey perennial confiscation, wholesale massacre, andL 
sentence of early Iri»^.” I say that is a true and just summary in ai 
Beaumont, and the bCi^li history, very much as we read it in Lecky, de* 
power planted in the ht^t authorities. What says Lecky:—“ The hostile; 
central government, whii^art of the nation destroyed all possibility of 
function. a spear-po'i^Q it ^as itself incapable of fulfilling that 

arownd it derattged cve^i mihedilcd in a living body, it inflamed oH 

remained in Ireland for centu.,; function **—“The two nation® 

Henry VIII.) was literally a war u[gg hostility.”—“ The war (temp- 

Irishmen was looked upon as literally extermination. The slaughter of 
“ In Ireland the English ascendencyy the slaughter of wild beasts.”— 
lasting consequences, the proscription brought with it two new and 
fiscation of the Irish soil.” * How does'|p jf tjjg religion and the con- 
great work on Ireland, now fifty ycB^rs Beaumont open his 

. the English in Ireland, from their invasij p jjg g^yg.—« mle of 

^ century, has been one continuous tyra^.g;jj jjj to the end of the last 
were only just over, when the wars »>—u rpj^g ^gj.g gf invasion 

The Duke charges me with ignora*s religion began.” 
because, he says, I speak of an^ ^^thce or perversion of Irish history 
and he goes into a long disquisitio^i^Uglj nation and .an Irish nation; 
>, ^a politically organized nation, and^ to show that the Irish were not 
conquest of Ireland was accomp]fo^ that for centuries no ^stematic 
this indignation is a mere rhetod ^^ed hy the English nation. All 
the Irish were a united nation, ^cal artifice. I have never said that 
vaded Ireland. It is mere ve/ gj tlxat the English, as a nation, in¬ 
meaning out of my use of t^^.jjal stickling to try and force' that 
see, does not hesitate to spe^j^ word “ nation.” Mr. Lecky, as w& 
ctoturdesin hostility. IsMr^^of “the two nations” reigning for 
fication of Irish history ? ^fLecky also guilty of ignrarance and falsi- 

* “HikNation,” so used, by either of us, means 

' vol. ii. tilt. 6. 
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of floijrse V of tlbe nation,” race, or people. Whydifljiot I 
speak of the Celts, the mtertribal feu^, the native Irish 

^hiefs and thdr unredeemed savagery ? Wfill^f I did not see what the 
Helridean Celts had to do with an Appeal to Liberal Unionist. But^ 
becan^ 1 had no occasion to talk of all the bloody deeds of Irish 
Celts since the days of Bryan Boroimhe, the Duke tells me that this 
is a misrepresentation of history. Surely, all this sound and fury is 
*n orator’s expedient to introduce a philippic against the Irish chiefs, 
i with whom the Duke seems to have a tribal feud himself after the 
manner of his own heroic ancestors. 

And here comes in the odd part of his vehement charge of igno¬ 
rance about early Irish history, which I see by another lleview is just 
ROW greatly exercising the Duke’s mind. The Duke says this blunder 
of mine in calling the Irish a nation and the English another nation 
“ is the result of study of this new book ”—meaning Mr. Bryce’s 
. book, the book which the Duke has not seen, and which Mr. Bryce did 
not write. It so happens that in Mr. Bryce’s Introduction (p. xv.), 
which I was summarizing and citing, the facts about the two peoples 
Are stated quite as strongly, and practically in the same way, as by 
the Duke himself. Mr. Bryce's words are :— , 

“ The conquest of 1169-72 was a conqiiest only in name—^neither 
'Henry II. nor his successors for nearly four centuries attempted to estab¬ 
lish English executive authority, much loss English laws, over the greater 
part of the idand..' A small district round Dublin, tho so-called English Pale, 
was by degrees organized as a little England, with counties, sheiilfs, judges, 
and a hide Parliament under the Lord Deputy representing tho English 
CroMm. But </«j rest of tJte remained in wild disorder, a low and crude 

^onn of feudalism having become mingled with the primitive dan system of tha 
aboHgi^ Cdts'* 

Cromwell, Mr. Bryce tells us, was the first Englishman who can be 
«aid to have really conquered Ireland, and William III. completed the 
work. And yet, while I am actually quoting this very passage, the Duke 
roundly charges me with ignorantly believing that Strongbow and Henry 
II. conquered Ireland and annealed it to the English Crown. And he says 
that l.have learned this historical blunder out of Mr. Bryce’s book, which 
. the Duke has. not seen; but which, when ho looks at it he will see, states 
precisely the contraiy. It is always better to look at a book before 
you tell the public that it convoys “ the reverse of the truth,” and it 
K as well at any rate to know who the author of the book is. I will 
add, that it is also convenient to quote correctly the words you are 
condemning, i did not say “ raids o(f the English Grown,” which 
would doubtless be a wrong phrase. \ The w'orda in' my Appeal 
■(p. -770) aH—“a series of raids by oiwi.strong nation on another 
nation’‘‘-^meaning obviously jn both by one strong per^U ^ 

another people, ^e Duke further aco^es me dt misreproseuting hisi- 
toiyvli^nse I suppress :the^ fact* t^at the Anglo-Normans in the 
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twelfth century were in alliance with native Iri^ .^uefB or tribes, 
and consequently did not invade the» island themsdh^s. Bcally, 1 
had no space in the three lines in which I referred to early Wsh* 
history to introduce these facts, facts^wluch I neither denied In my 
Appeal nor deny now. Those who invade an unsettled ooujry 
usually do find some kind of allies in discontented natives, 
to say that Cmsar did not invade Gaul because he entored^s the ally 
of the Allobroges, or that Bussia did not conquer Polondj^^^ge the 
Czar was invited by Polish nobles ? It is with regret I occupy 
space over captious trifles like these. But it is only byp^ ^^iring such 
bubbles that the sesquipedalian indignation of a great J^etorician can 
be properly measured. 

In a similar strain T am rebuked about the Penal What I 

said of the Penal laws was in exactly two lines, foU^^g^ t>y a well- 
worn quotation from Edmund Biu*ko. I described thcigg ig^^g as “ the 
most ferocious and systematic effort over made by ^ 

extirpate the religion and crash the spirit of a c»nqp^gj.g^ nation”—’ 
and these words are not stronger than those which h^^^g been used by 
Edmund Burke, Gustave de Beaumont, Mr. Lecky; almost all 
historians. To these two lines in a later passage I>‘^ded: “ For 130 
years the Catholics, seven-tenths of the whole population of Ireland, 
had been subject to laws which treated them, fod greater part of 
that period, ns outlawed rebels, and for the wh/^g g£ j^g period as 
incapable of political power.” It will hardly be btjjg^gj that the Duke 
devotes four pages of his Reply to violent al^^^g gf foj. th^se 
words as misrepresentation, suppression of the ti^ij and other crimes 
and misdemeanors. And he proceeds to inveij^ agsunst the wicked¬ 
ness of Catholics, and asks me why I suppi^t^gp mention of the 
tocsin of St. Bartholomew, the Revocation of Rdict of Nantes, the 
Irish Parliament of 1089, and so forth. I ref‘ , ^g language I 

used about the Penal laws is that of all soui bistorians and of all 

liberal minds from Burke downwards. I Bhrke’s words, in his 

letter to Sir 11. Langrislie, that they welfe a i^aebine “ for the debase^ 
ment of human nature itself.” Gustave de /|Beaumont says (ii. p. 109), 
« The necessity which is alleged os their ejfb^guse is the excuse of every 
tyrant.” Mr. Lecky says, “It is impossi^^^ jriab Protestant, 

whoso mind is not perverted by reHgfa^^fi^' to look back with¬ 
out shama and indignation to ^de”—“The economical 

effeote of the p^rfonndly dUartroos.” ‘ In 

hM Hi^ of tho Jiighte^ OentuiT,” Mr. Lecky .oonmu^ 
evidence m condemnation of A .‘The relieiouii Establish- 

.entin Irekerd w« 

all agent, m demoralmn^^jjf ‘ ™o„l,”t Again lie nayer “For 
the greater part of a objJrtSf theLegWature 

*'Leaders of Irish Opinion,I xu « lOo # 

" p. 125. . t “• P* ^ 
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WHB 'a anqodnigem^t of tbe ^rrorsti and the 

pnxdahm^^ikt ^ine'^ best qnaBibiee of oitf nA^taro.” 5" ®o Cteldwm 

Smith, Dioty, And'etazy decent man who has ever tmtten n|»n 'Irils& . 
histotyj ’ ■ I ^onld indeed have thought It needless in< this-^day\ 
to acoamhiate evidence of the horror with which all generons men, v. 
Frotesfant or Catholic, English or Irish, Unionists or Home Bnlert, - 
have nnifbrmly spoken of the Penal laws of the eighteenth century;; ' 
in Ireland. 

But the matter does not rest here.. The Duke has the courage to' 
offer something like a qualified defence, or palliation, of these Penal 
laws, which he says were a measure of defence. He says they “ were 
indeed detestable—judged in the light of our own times, and consi¬ 
dered as the instruments of mere religions perseention. Rul they 
w&re mt this — histmicoMy.^ —“ Self-defence, and the determination to 
guard against the alliance between Irish rebels at home and the 
Catholic Deague abroad, were the refl aims and spirit of the Prot(?stant 
Penal code.” The Penal laws were directed, he says, not against reli¬ 
gious belief, but against political treason. I prefer the opinion of 
older historians. I answer the Duke in the words of Gustavo de 
Beaumont, “ such necessity is the plea of every tyrant.” As Mr. 
Lecky says, “ A main object of the law of Ireland wcus the extirprUtQn 
qf the religion of about four-fifths of the Irish people.” t Again he 
says; “ The main object of the Legislature tpas to extirpate a religion.” J 
What suys Mr. Dicey? “Bad administration, religiom peraemiiont 
above all, a thoroughly vicious land tenure, accompanied by such 
Creeping -confiscations -as to make it, at any rate, a plausible 
assertkm that all laud in Ireland has, daring the course of Iridi * 
history, been confiscated at least thrice over, ore admittedly some 
of the causes, if they do mt constitute the whole emm, of the one 
immediate difficulty which^ perplexes the policy of England.** § I shall 
rely on thlse Unionist authorities and reject the new version of history ^ 
which the Duke proposes to teach me, that the Penal laws in Ireland 
were a measure of defence and were not detestable—historically. I 
say, on the confaraiy, that they were detestable absolutely, and 
just as infamous in the eighteenth century as in this. They were, 
as Biirke and Lecky say, deliberately designed to demoralize and 
degrade huidan nature. The Penal laws in Ireland were very 
different from the Catholic disabilities in England. As Lecky 
says, in a noble passage, jj they encouraged the •worst and 
. punished the best qualities of onr nature. They rewarded the 
informer, the hypocrite, the faitlMess wife, the undntifnl son. 

• ■ . *■ “ Leaders of Public pCwion,” p. 126. 

. . t “History Ut the Blghteenth'jr3tary» ch. 7. 

1 Leaders of p. 126. 

“ Ungund’s Case agaay^ Home Bole,” p. 22. 

9 “Lead is oi^piLoo," p. 126. 
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Bdncation was systematically repressed, informers w^re 
in their vile trade. The wife was encoiiraged^^ leave: Jier hnshand 
. and to plunder his property. The child was encottxa^ to leave 
his father. Bribes were offered for apostasy, and In 1719 the 
House of Commons and the Privy Council disputed whether 
Catholic priOsts who were- not registered should be branded on the 
cheek or castrated.* Was this defence of Protestant' interests ? Is 
this not detestable historically ? The “ Catholic League abroad,” . 
indeed! "Where was the Catholic League during the years from... 
1724-1742—^the epoch of Primate Boulter—^the very acme of the 
religious persecution ? And this Penal code, we are told, has no 
“ bearing whatever on the questions at issue now! ” Such is not the 
opinion of Lecky, of Gfoldwin Smith, and of Dicey. Bad administra¬ 
tion, rcl^ious persmitwiiy and a vicious land tenure, are admittedly . 
some of the causes of the. immediate difficulty, is what we are told by 
the author of “ England’s Case ag^st Home Eule.” , 

These eminent Unionists, and all thoughtful Unionists everywhere, 
will see with pain any one calling himself a Liberal come forward 
with an “ historical ” palliation of the infamous Penal laws in Ireland, 

• for which none of them have had anything but abhorrence pure' .^dffd 
simple. Hof can I imagine any greater injury to the whole Usiiiomst 
cause than that the spokesman on their behalf should set jdp the plea 
of “ self-defence ” in mitigation of these infamies. The jj^ery feet that 
an eminent Scotch Protestant can venture to do so in tj^s controversy, 
is the best proof we can have that the spirit whi//^ inspired.this 
code of race-antipathy and religious bigotry has .#a very livmg anl| , 

' potent “ bearing on the questions at issue now.” it * * 

In a similar strain upwards of a page of thhe Eeply is occupied 
. with rebuking my ignorance for what I saidi© about the fiscal and 
commercial legislation in Ireland. The qpljjf passage in which I 
referred to this in my Appeal was in these wol^-ds: “ The#ionstrous 
laWs by which Irish industry was choked in favA^tir of Engli^ j ” and,, 
I then quoted Swift’s well-known remark, .that;^>Ireland was the only ' 
kingdom in history which was denied the lil^erty of exporting their; 
native commodities wherever they pleased. #^ H'ow to these words I 
adh<^. They are literally and strictly j^;;|ycnrate, and in the s^nse of 
every historian of repute, Irish indu*^^^ -w^as choked i^ fovour of 
English. And the laws which chok^^ it were monstrous. So says 
Swift, so Lecky, who writes: ^*The commercial and industrial 
condition of the countiy was, iptj possible, more deplorable ihan its 
political condition, and vm the a series of English meamtes which 

_j . _ V . t /» T a mrW * ^ ^ d mmtm « 


for dmberafe and selfish tyrann 
asserts that these laws were 
prevalent all over the world,' 

• L«ky, “mstory,” L 29C. 


could hardly U mipassedf , 

irely the doctrines of Prote^aon, then' 
(fc applied to Scotland .jw much as to 

w-■ 

LeBclers of Opinion,* p. 8^ 
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Ireland, /^d he nitea.rmi^i^ igndr^be knowing tkis, 

or for my uusrepreWntotion in noti kiia^g it. I prefer. tke view 
of Hr. Lecly and* of all. Liberal kijstorians. Mr. Lecky/ in. a 
chapter of bis’“ History^ (vol. ii. chap. 7) has admirably stated and . 
explained the diffesrence between the x>olicy pursued in Scotland and 
that in Ireland. He has abundantly proved how monstrous was the 
commercial tyranny exercised in Ireland, and its cruel, crushing, and , 
peibcianent ^ects. It is laughable for a man like the Duke of Argyll 
to throw himself into all the attitudes of rhetorical indignation i 
because, forscxith, I spoke of this commercial legislation, in one single 
as the monstrous, laws by which Irish industry was choked in 
favour of English.” Was Irish industry noHll^hoked ? Was it not 
choked in fevour of English industry? Were these* laws not 
monstrous? And the Duke goes on to call it “audacity” on my 
part to allude to this legislation, because some Irish Separatist some¬ 
where has talked about returning ^to Protection! Mr. Gladstone’s* 
proposals expressly retained in the Imperial Government the regula¬ 
tion of trade and customs; and neither I nor any English Home Ruler 
has ever suggested the contrary. To this length can artificial rhetoric 
' catrry a public man! . That it is “audacity” in me to call the fiscal ^ 
legislation of the last centuiy monstrous, because some Irish rebel has 
talked about Protection! 

The next ten pages of the Reply are devoted to denunciations of 
my “darkness of profound ignorance,” my “incoherent utterances,” 
my groping hands,” my “ farrago of violent language ” about the 
Irish Agrarian Question. As to this wo shall not agree, if we dis¬ 
pute for years. The Duke is himself practically in the same boat 
with those Irish landlords whose exorbitant exactions the Legislature 
hM h^ to curb. And it is not surprising that he should inveigh 
against the judicial reduction of rent, and should insist on the 
“exc^tioTudl^ low scale of remi'* demanded of the Irish cottier 
tenant! All this is natural enough, and that I should be denounced 
by the Duke of Argyll for daring to speak of excessive rents of the 
poorer tenants in Ireland, is a matter to me of pride end satisfaction. 


But when the Duke, not content with maintaining the contrary, goes 
on to rate me for this opinion of mine, as profound ignorance and 
wilful misrepresentation, the matter assumes a truly comic aspect. 
Why! the fact that excessive renbfwere exacted in the past from 
the smaller cottiers of' the West) is accepted by the whole body 
of Liberals, the great bulk of tlA Liberal Unionists, and by a 
large part of the" Conservatives themsc^^s. If not, what means the 
whole senes of Land Acts, and the Juff iial Rents ? Why does not 
Ijord Salisbury at once proceed' ^f^trcmeaP tuese Acts, instead of 
adding fresh ones, still further to'Ii^V th-vlree hand of the Irish 
landlords? It 0 a bad sign wHe^ w^find the spokesman of the 
labOral Unionists denotinmng the jpidicial ravisiqn iof rent, and in- 
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Bjiatizig “ on the exceptionally low I9C&1& '^rent,” not- i&#e 

Inxt in ihe past (of- which 1 was Bpeaku^)[».-< ; Does 

deny that rents have; been exorbitant in jpaits of, Ireland^ rtnd ’Sib^' 

he denounce the Act of 1881 ? Does Mr. ^Chainberlaiji^ does Sir H. ‘ 

James, does Mr. Lecky, and Mr. Dicey, or does Mr. Bright ? ' ' 

Yet the Duke now rates me in the grand style, of Parliimenfary' 
indignation because I will not admit that evezything that is pecuHaor 
to Ireland, and everything that is the cause of poverty, idleness, ^d 
‘ ignorance in its agncultural condition, is t/ie direct, conseqmnce of the 
permtemt survived of dd Celtic usages and of wnreformed native sysUms of 
occupation ”—and not at all due to any English law, custom, or land*^ 
lord. The poverty an4i|ldistress in Ireland, he says, “ are dm not to^ 
angtkiug tledt canie from England^ but, on the contrary, are entirdij 
due to the passive resistance offered by the native Irish system to the 
sedutary penetration of * gentler manners—purer laws' which have long 
tome to prevail in England!' And then he inveighs over many pages 
against the barbarous customs, wretched husbandry, and brutal 
indolence of the Irish Celts, as the sole cause of misery and desti¬ 
tution in Ireland. The Duke is welcome to his opinion; but it needs 
some courage, after all that has passed, for on experienced politician 
to maintain so amazing a paradox. 

What says Mr. Lecky ? Does he find the sole cause of the misery 
of Ireland to be the barbarous customs of the Irish Celts ? Not at all. 
He writes : “ It would be difficult, in the whole compass of history, to 
find another instance in which such, various and such powerful agendes 
concurred to degrade the character and to blast the prosperity of 
a nation. That the greater part of them ^ang directly from the corrupt 
and selfish government of England is incontestable.”* He admits, indeed, 
some drcumstances in extenuation; but he adds, “ They do not, 
however, aifect the fact that a long train of ca'its^ of irresistible power 
were crushing both tl\,c moral and material energies of the country”' Does^ 
not Goldwin Smith say that property presented itself to the Irish; 
peasant, “ first as open rapine; then as robb^ carried on through the 
rogu/idb technicalities of an alien code; finally, as legalized and, 
systematic oppression ? ” Does not Dicey ,aay that, “ above ^ 
a thoroughly vicious land tenure ” is admitt^ly among the caushs of 
the immediate difficulty ? What said the late Professor Glifie-Leslioj 
a great economic authority, and as far as possible from a Separatist ? 
Writing in *1870, he said: “ The system of agricultural tenure is ad¬ 
mitted on all sides to be an intolerable evil^ both polijfically and eeono’* 
misally regarded.” —“ Much ajL the country has suffered' ^Tjmder the 
present land system, the towy suffers still more.”t Aytd he 
that historical causes of distj^ss are useful to notice. as cKsposing of 
insolent theories of race. And race, Mr; Goldwin Smith has said: 
** There a^e still speakers and wr^ers who seem to tlihk that the Irish 

• “ History," vol. ii. oh. ?. ] t “ 1*“^ SysteiM,” p. 68. 
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»tp iD0n]^)lj yi(doaa,~-,^^;b^ l^e ^ebaiistilat^ so many 

centuries tisdfiot Jbe rei^^ at once fey a trove df - tfee legislators 

wand.” I care Uttle wlist maybe Mr. Goldwin Smitfe*B opinicmsiiow. 
He has tried th||W eenntries, and srill is unhappy. And.he has ixied 
many parties and many professions of faith, political and religious* - 
He has abandoned the old country, his old party, and his old convio*, 
rions. There is no rancour like that of a renegade, we know. But 
next to Mr. Goldwin Smith, whose life seems _past in railing, from 
the other side of the Atlantic^, at the Irish people, the Liberal party* 
and i^e American democri^y, of all of which he once was the champion, 


next to this Canadian Shimei, it is the Duk^^ Argyll who seems to 
come in second in bitter hatred of the InMr people, and what Mr. 
Ciiffe-Leslie, a Protestant Irishman and a profound economist, so justly 
calls “ insolent theories of race.” 


I am happy in “the darkness of my profound ignorance,” and I 
shall maintain my “incoherent utterances,” to the effect that “a 
thoroughly vioious land tenure,” to use the words of Mr. Dicey; 
“robbery carried on through the roguish tedinioalties of an alien, 
code,” to use the words of Mr. Goldwin Smith in his pre.Canadian 


age; the “intolerable evil” of the'^ystem of agricultural tenure,^ 
use the words of Professor Oliffe-Leslie; “ deliberate and selfish 


tyranny,” to use the words of Mr. Lecky—^have had something to do 
with Irish destitution. And 1 steadily refuse to believe, with the 
Duke, that it is the direct consequenco of the original sin of the Iririi 
Celt; that it is entirely due to the passive resistance offered- by the 
native Irish to the “ gentler manners—^purer laws” which England has 
sought to impose on them. 

What is the good, the Duke asks, in thus raking up bygone history ? 
The Penal laws, the religious persecution, the fiscal laws, the evils of the 
land system mre all, he says, dead and btuied. Not so competent his¬ 
torians. “ In no other history,” says Mr. Lecky, “ can we trace more 
clearly the chain of causes and effects, the influence of past legislation, 
not only upon the material condition, but also upon the character of a 
natioUj^* . “I have myself sought and found in the study of Iririi 
histoi^^ wrote Mr. Goldwin Smith, “ the explanation of the paradox,” 
that the Irish, with so many gifts and energies elsewhere, in their 
own country are so turbulent. History ” he says, furnishes a full 
ea^lanaium of their defeds” Age and disappointment may make him 
eat those words; but they are true words, and the language of a 
ratibnal historian. So say Gustave de Beaumont, Sir Comewall Lewis, 
Arthur Young, Lecky, Dicey, and every competent historian who has 
ever epoken on Irish i^airs. And nW we are told that it is mere 
“ audacity ” to refer to the penal laW' or the fiscal laws, or the old 
land tenure. ^ 

“ Precisely emalogous results aiese^f&r^^^^short time in Scotland,” 
* “ Leaders of OpiiUo^*'' latrodaction. 
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Bfiys the Duke. 'Mr. Lmky has ftd] 2 iim!% aaS abundt^y bzplaiii^ 
the vast difference in'the treatment of Soot]^d and that' -ef ill^land. 
He takes the four points of the Ohurbh, creation, feudid law, and 
fiscal legislation. “In Ireland,” he says, ‘*the course ^ legislation' 
on all ^ese points was directly opposite,’^—“ The history of Scot¬ 
land in the eighteenth century furnishes us with one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of the efficacy Of wise legislation in 
developing the prosperity and ameliorating the character of nations. 
In the history of Ireland, on the other hand, we may trace 'uMh singvlar 
dearness the jperoerting and degrading influence of great legidative infliSh 
tices, and the manner in i/^&ch they affect in turn every element of ncdimal 
iodi-heittg” * I prefer Hp^; Lecky’s history to that of the Duke. 

' I shall certainly not discuss with the Duke his amazing thesis of 
the “ favourable ” and “ exceptionally low ” rents of the poor Irish 
cottier. ■ There is something so astonishing (I will not say in the 
“ audacity”), but about the courage of this* proposition, that I hardly 
know how to treat it seriously. It must be observed that the remariesj 
in my Appeal, which arc denounced in this Reply, relate to rents as „ 
they have been, and as reported by high authoidties at the time. I 
ianr rebuked by the Duke for citing well-known economist®. My 
statements were taken fi'om Arthur Young, Edward Wakefi^k 
Townsend’s “ Survey of Cork,” Baron Fletcher, Sir Comewall Dewis^ 
Thomas Drummond, the Devon Commission, and witnesses such, tis 
these. The book which I was reviewing, nnd which the Duke has not 
seen, .contains a mass of evidence from unimpeachable authoriti^, 
from many Parliamentary Reports and Memoirs of repute. What I 
said about excessive rent referred to rents before the Act of 1881. 
And the Duke’s contention is that even before that Act rents were 
exceptionally low. Is that the view of Lord Hartington, of Mr. 
Chamberlain, of Lord Derby, of Mr. B^ght ? 

The Duke says, that I quote “ with horror certain cases where the 
hire of land was put up to auction.” If he will look again, he will 
observe that what I quoted was the charge of Baron Fletcher to the 
grand jury of Wexford in 1814. I expressed no horror. I added not 
a single word to the quotation. But the point of the quotatiol!^is, not 
. that lands were put up to auction, but that, as Baron Fletcher said, 
“ the depopulation of an entire tract of country ensues ” If it, be 
expressing horror to underline a quotation, I did express horror by 
underlining those words, and I express hoiTor again by so doing.. I 
feel honor at “ the depopulation of an entire tract of countory,” as a 
meio mode of getting more mon^. Does the Duke not feel horror ? 
However, the horror was felt/ in 1814, and expressed by Baron 
Fletcher, a judge addressing body of landowners, whom he . told 
that this practice was the diireot cause of agrarian outrage, just 
as, in 1838, Thomas Drnmmond,\ then Chief Secretary, told the 

“ History,” |ol. ii. ch. 7. 
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Magi^rafces cai^' exr 

|)alncni of cotter teittaats” TEe Duke 1 im coar^ C* atidaoity ” 
is luB noi: min») 4o toU lAe that this j»»otio 0 which Barou 

Fletcher’ rehuked, waiS resorted to to. check favoaiit£sm li^d johbeoy 
open competitacA! And he ventares to talk of my profinxnd ignorance 
of, mral economy} because 1 quote the words of Boron Fletcher} whOik^. 
he denounced the depopulation of an entire tract of country. Wh<^^ ; 
sale ejectment is still, as it has been all this century, the grand source, 
of agrmrian disturbance. It has been so pointed to and condemned^.' 

* by judges, by Chief Secretaries, by statesmen, and by economists. Itf 
goes on tOH^y as freely as ever. . I feel horror at it; we all fedl 
horror, and we shall express that horror, whiter it take place in the 
Hebrides or in Mayo. Does the Duke meinPto deny* (1) that Boron 
Fletcher did denounce the depopulation of an entire tract of country 
ly wholesale erictions; (2) that Baron Fletcher was right in so 
doing; and (3) that such depopulation was, and is, a matter of horror ? 
And, lastly; does he mean to assert that Lord Clanricarde's object is 
to check favouritism and jobbery,” that the sole motive of whole¬ 
sale eviction to-day, is the benevolent desire of the landlord for ‘‘ the ; 
scleoidoi^ of t&noTUs possessing industry, capital, and skill ? ” 

The D>ike itoxt declares that I assume, that no man ought to pay 
anyfd:^g for any bit of land unless its produce affords him the full 
means of living without any other resource. I need hardly say that 
I assume nothing so silly. The Duke, with a great flourish of the 
olaymorC} asks me if eveiy man is free to occupy gratuitously*^ a 
house, or a lodging in a tenement, or a garden, or any other bit of 
the soil which he finds it convenient to enjoy, but which does not" 
itself produce him a comfortable subsistence. Can forced rhetoric 
go further than this ? I spoke of the x)oor cottier, who has by his 
'own labour made a small farm out of bog and wild moorlon^ has 
fehced it, drained it, made it arable, and built a cabin and a byre cm 
it, and then finds that the rent has been raised from, say, 6d. to 
20«. per acre. I gave as an example, from Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
book, a &rm of twenty acres, origiiuilly worth 6d. per acre, the 
, rent of which had been raised to £15, Let us see how the Duke’s 


wholesale ex- 


argument applies. I spoke of farms, of farms in wild open countiy, 
of farms made by the tenant’s own labour, as completely as a house 
is built with capital. The artisan of whom he speaks, in a tenement 
lodging, did not hudA or make the house. The Irish cottier made 
his farm. The cottier’s fiurm is ^nted as a farm, and dot as a tene¬ 
ment or a garden. It is not sitnatod^in a coveted locality. He made it 
m a wade. And by virtue of some ikere parchment right, itself based 
on .confiscation, the so-called landlord, who is a mere incumbrancer 
Hvihgtin Fngland, haj raised his rent t^nty or thirty times over till the 
rent exceeds the whole produce of tiwiand. M do call that Uaek-rnail. 

.The gist of this matter of f&iU is, that in Ireland large tracts of 
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caltiTftble land liaye been. 1:^ the incessapt toil tbe 

Bd»ial boldere, whilst a distant laifdlord, having a. mereljr sdbijBeiai 
title, has been as inoessantly forcing sp tbs rent till M seon^s i&e 
whole prodnee of the land, and' even nune than the produce/to him-' 
self. That is in my opinion morally nnjnst, and that I shall contimie 
to condemn. The Duke and his fHends may appeal to political 
economy till doomsday, but they will never convince ns that it is 
just. We know all about these stale saws of tibte old plutonomists 
just as well as he does, and we know them to be cynical stuff. Those 
who continue to repeat them are now a discredited minority, whose 
vociferations disturb ns as little as vociferations about the divine 
right of kings or. the absolute authority of an Established Ohurch. 
Such plutonomy as thJII if persisted in, would bring not Irdand 
alone to anarchy, but Scotland and England too. 

I have now gone through all that is essential in' the Duke’s 
Reply to my Appeal. I. have given his Reply all the attention 
which is drie to his high standing as an independent politidan, and 
his undoubted power as & dialectician. But I cannot admit that in 
my Appeal there is one worf where I have overstated anything, 
understated anything, omjtted anything, or misrepresented anything. 
Nor can I accept any one of the Duke’s corrections. There remain 
one or two subsidiary matters, which I shall notice very briefly. 

Jn the first place, why am I an “ Anglo-Pamellite ? ” My friends 
and myself held the views about Ireland which wo hold now, and 
m^ed them on Parliament, whero we had the support Of Mr. John . 
Bright, mwe than twenty years ago, when Mr. Parnell was an under- ' 
graduate at Cambridge. We shall continue to hold them,' wha^'ap 
Mr. Parnell or Mr. Gladstone may do or say. ^ 

T3i0 Duke corrects my views about Ireland out of Mr. iPiadergaat’s 
books on the Settlement, which he recommends mo to tudy. It so 
happens that I have long been familiar with these finable works, , 
one of which Mr. Prendergast himself sent me in 1^157, with mp>ny ' 
expressions of sympathy for what I had publicly Sid, about Ireland. • 
I beg also to assure the Duke that I have read laoaulay’s description 
of the Irish Parliament of 1689, but I very prefer the descrip-, 
tion given b^ Mr. Lecky, who is an Irish^an^ not a Scotchman, and . 
a trustworthy historian, not a bigoted part^. The Duke re^^tedly 
calls upon me to abstain from talkiiig abfnt “ blushing,” to wipe off my 
‘^painted blushes,” with more aboijj’ «ronge” to cover **the ugly 
wrinkles of perverted facts.” The -p hero belongs to higher latitudea 
than those 1 live in. 1 can only'^ay that there is not one word in 
my Appeal about “blushing,” n^r does the word, or any equivdent 
notion, occur in any place. I^ not in my style of phnwe or habit 
of mind. When I hold that ty act is shameful, I do not aSk the 
doer of it to blush. I ask hitt^ undo it, and to make ttestitution. 

I believe there is some recondite s^eer at Mr. Gladstone, , 
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witib Iri^ ^ for^ .to, by tbe 

loegati^/ \ I'l^S .tiiat X; the 

.tFfiion ft^oimee. . X ae&l thiat famines ciaiolted frmn misezy, 

dvmvpopiilatilim and Helplessness, and that these xesnlted from bp>' 
pression and misgovernhient. Does not Lecly t^ ns, that iof 
^ndies whieh oononrred to degrade the character and to blast 
prospei^ of the nation, the greater part sprang directly from/the ' 
ocrmpt emd selfish government of England. The Insh nation and 
every interest in it was, as. IiSciy shows, nbsolut^ at the mercy of.' 
hear ndghly . neighbonr. It is in this sense fiat England and 
; English interests, not a single incident like the Act of Union, are 
' moraJly gailty of the miseries of Irelandr ll^either Insh Parliament, 
nor the united Parliament, says the Duke, had the smallest power 
io prevent over-population. Not so say more thoughtful observers. 

WretehMnessi"* wrote Mr. Goldwin Smith once, *Uhe tmidt of mu- 
government, has caused the Irish peo^e to nivltiply wUh the recklessness 
of despair^ “ Extreme mi»iy,” writes Lord Edmond Fitssmaurioe, 
in words mted in my Appeal, ** is chronic in Ireland. It often takes 
the acute form of actual fahune.** I presume that Lord Edmond 
Eitzmaurice, one of our best living authorities 'on the history of, 
tenures, is not one of those whom the Duke accuses of profound 
ignorance of rurid economy. When I am vehemently attacked for 
comparing the tenants’ Defence Associations with Trades Unkms, I 
, reply that this was done before me .by authors whom I quoted—Sir G. 
Oomewall Lewis and Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

I have now met all the charges in detail. Whole pages of the 
Duke’s Beply are directed, not at me, but at Mr. Gladstone, his 
fojpmer coQeajgue. . I serve *but as the mere private in the line, over . 
wi[ose head the Duke’s shots are discharged at a far dif^ront foe. 


With that I .have nothing to do. Mr. Gladstone and his friends mre 
amply able , to deal with the Duke themselves, if they were to thing " 
fit to notice his attack. As I wrote without the knowledge of any of 
them, they are not affected by anything I. said, nor shall I presume to 
" reply on ^eir behalf. The long hostility which the Duke has waged 
against the remedy of^, Irish abuses dates from a time much earlier 
than Home Eule or the liberal Unionist party. It idionld have made 
the Duke the worst possible person, pne Would think, to reply iif their 
name. He has ohos^ however, to do so, and the party must bear 
the disadvanti^ of having as their spokesman one*who ifepudiatcs so 
joaony of 'the principles they profess. >. ^ 

It win appear strange to many readers that I have dwelt upon the 
facto of Irish history, and not <m the ^blem of Home Kulo and the 
qtftotiotiS of the day. This is, howev^ what the Duke does in his 
Eepiy; . And the fact has no littln^j^^uficance. I am quite aware 
that many Libetol Uniozdsts, n^ly aU the more important and 
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perhaps the majoriiT' of their would veay latgsfy agireo Uith 
me about Irish history, as to the penal laws, the fisoiid legtshiidon, the 
evils of the old tenure, and the eznesakive misgovemment and fiulure 
of the English rule. I can quite undeistsand that they may do this, 
that they might agree witix nine-tenths of my Appeal, and yet deny 
that any of these evils emst now, or logically lead to Home Bole. 
Had the Duke chosen temperately to argue that position, no dootit 
he might have made a fair case. But he has not chosen to do iK>. 
He has come forward, as the champion of the Liberal Unionists, witit 
a vehement defegge of past misgovemment and the old evil laws. 
He has dared, in^e year 1889, to charge all the misery of Ireland 
in the past and the present, as due to innate wickedness of the 
Irish Gelt and ** not to anything that mme from JEnyland.” This I 
have shown is in the teeth of all that we have been told by thq, 
greatest historians and the most eminent Unionists. And now see 
the lesson! These Liberal Unionists have delivered th>'mselves up to 
Hit' old Party of Ascendency, with its hatred of the native Irish, 
with its old Protestant bigotry, its hbid system, and its landlord 
wUfulness and selfishness in full cry. When it has to defend itself 
there comes to the &ont as its champion a man filled with the 
worst temper of the dominant order, who, in hatred for the native 
Irish, and contempt for the poor cottier, hardly yields to Dr. Patton 
of Dublin, or to Goldwin Smith of Canada. 4 

As to the Buko’s personal treatment of myself, I can bear it with 
a smile and pass on. The notion of his treating me as an ignoramus 
in history, and a wild blunderer in social economy, is a sorry bit of 
Parliamentary bounce. The old Parliamentary hand, I am aware, 
gets a trick of rising in his place with a i^nort of defiance, amidst the 
dieers of his party backers, and then deals out grand stock-phrmes 
about the prdbund ignorance ” of all on the other side, and the reck¬ 
less misstatements and blunders they have made. We know it all by 
%eart; but to succeed, the plan needs a heated Party assembly and 
tlm sonorous cheers of angry partisans.^ It does not answer in 
the cooler atmosphere of written oignment^ and I do not tbiTilr it 
answers with me. The Duke is not the first person who has 
that, because I have expressed opinions which are not those of the 
geneiral public either in Church or in State, and have often f^xp r es sed 
them^with great strength of conviction, therefore 1 ftm a who may 
be assumed to use ^ aulhozities without core, to assmt what he cannot 
prove, and ^ talk about what he does not understand. The Idea has 
bafo^ now tempted others whq/did not know me sa^i^ng what 
they^have smoe lived to regret.f And I am not without hope that the 
Duke of Argyll, wheou as orator, as a scholar, as an original 
observer, 1 myself so sincorelj honour, may yet live to think that his 
Beply to me was written with' ^ne haste and unbecoming h«it. 

FsEOSBta BptBSlSON. 



COMMITTfiE OF SOPPLY. 


T OOS x&ode in wMob tlie House o£ Oommons controls tlie expemu'' 
tiit4 of tke 3t»rte involves tke ‘wsete of pnblio time, and does 
not prevoat tbo waste of pnblic zncmey. 

The tibeoiy of the prooednre is elaborate and apparently well 
caloolated to secure perfect supervision. 

^G^ader the existing i^stem the House of Commons hae alway^^cmr,^ 
^and^mStimes five, separate opportumties of aimnaUjr diaoussing 

expenditure—(1) On the ordinary Votes in Committee ^ 
^ Votes on Account; (3) on the approval of evej^ 
as^rartw to the House; (4) on the Aj^nropxiation Bill { and 

iSntary Hstimates whenever snob Estimates are necessary* ^ * 
^ these financial stages oconp^ a considerabla amount ot 
time, and eo as efficient or ecgnomicai outlay is concerned the xomlt 

' nnsatisfactocy. « \ 

4^ £gi|gmdudiely alter the dahate on the Address is concluded, the House, 
Order, resolves itsdlf into **a Committee tp ocmaider 
.fld the $t^y to he granted to her hls^esty.” jft 

In l$fil a reaOlation was pateed direc^ng that, whenever ParHament 
ihtedd bite^ii^pinhted hefoie Qlj^trpwii^the INamates for the Army, Havy, 
,ntd QrAtnwM^ be presehted to the House belbre 

^the l&th ol>lanuaxy tbep nes^J^llcnHn^, nOd that such Estamates should 
'mi iwetssti^ld within ten ds^'’Pter ihe i^pening of Committed of Supply 
‘ nt ^oirld not be aHtemlfied until after Christmas 

fflcteftd tp,^ CSIWKService Estimates: hut within 
a altei^tho Vcmaa^^ ^ op^>oed, the Government 
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These Esiimates lure by resolutioll^of the House teferzed to the 0om> 
znittee of Supply. They contain the' detailed expenditure for the 
whole of the puhlip semces for the finkwiaT year commendng on the 
1st of April next. 

The old ride that the consideration of grievances must precede the 
granting of Supply enabled debate ff arise on questions of public 
policy on every occasion that the House went into Conunittee^ of 
Supply. This has now been altered. Subject to the rule thidi a 
morion to go into Supply must be made every Friday, and that on 
that morion general questions can be raised, debate on going into 
Supply can only arise on the first occasion when the House goes into 
Committee on the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates, and iiie 
debate on these occasions must be relevant to the Estimates. 

The technical motion that the Speaker leave the chair, and (m 
which discussion of policy or adHainistrarion may arise, has therefore to 
bo carried throe times before the regulaar work of Supply commences. 
This limitation of debate at this stage increases the discussions on 
policy in the Committee, as members have no other opportunity for 
such discussions. 

The Army Estimates are not divided into classes, but they 
contain twenty-five separate Votes; each Vote has many items, but 
is complete in itself. The Navy Estimates are similarly composed 
of seventeen Votes. The Civil Service Estimates (exclusive of the 
Post Office and Revenue Estimates) are divided into seven classes, and 
each class contains a large number of Votes, and each Vote again {Com¬ 
prises variona items. The a^egato number of Votes in the Civil Service 
is 144<, and in the Post Office and Revenue Departments, b. Each item 
and each Vote can be separately discussed, and there is practically an 
unlimited power of moving amendments in Committee of Supply. 

After the Votes have been passed in Committee they are reported to 
the House. Each Vote is put to the House separately, and an amend¬ 
ment can then be moved for reducing the amount of any Vote. When 
the Committee of Supply is closed and all the Votes have been takmx 
in all the Departments, and all reported to, and confirmed by, the 
House, a Bill is introduced, called the Appropriation Bill, fbr legally 
appropriating the whole of these grants. 

There are three other descriptions of Votes which are submitted to 
the Committee of Supply, and which do not form part of the ordinary 
procedure of the year:— / 

Supplementary Votes.—before the close of the financial 
year, it is ascertained that tM expenditure in any Ihpaitment has 
exceeded the sum voted for/that Department, or any new item of 
expenditure is necessary, a ^pplementary Estimate is submitted, and 
such ram is voted and apprise ted before the Wtd of the financial 
year in which it is expended. 
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(c) Totes on Aootnmi.-—T^jid ,4pininenoement of wo finatiote l year 
on the 1st of April, and the pro^ition of any payments from the Iht- 
oheqnm:' without ParlUnnentaOT d^ority, necessitate Votes on Aocotmt 
in order to carry on the sarviM m the country. 

Before the Slst of March the Votes in the Army and Navy Estimated 
which grant the nnmbdr and pay of the soldiers and sailors, are tokeC' 
These sums provide funds for army and navy expenditure until progrtes 
is zpiadd ^th their Estimates. 

As no speddc Vote under the Civil Service Estimates can be applied 
to the general Civil expenditure, a Vote on services already sanctioned 
by Parliament, accompanied by a schedule assigning to each Depart¬ 
ment the sum that it needs, is granted, and this is called a Vote on 
Account. A second Vote on Account is dso generally taken, and some- 
limos a third. 

AIT these deiailB and formalities show that m tlieory the Uoaso of 
Commons bga very complete control over the public expenditure, and 
that the consideration of Supply afi^uds the amplest opportuniiaes for 
revising that expenditure. 

What has been the practical result ? During the last Wenly-one 
years the number of days on which Estimates l^ve been taken or 
discussed .in Committee of Supply have been gradually mcreashig, 
unta in 1887 and 1888 they reached the unprecedented figure of 
thfifl^eight. The reductions made by the Committee of Supply on 
the Civil Service Estimates proposed by the Government during the 
last twenty^Kme years are as follows:— 

1868. £52 for a gatekeeper in one of the parks. 

1869. £860 salary of the chaplain at Paris. 

1869* £8000 for marblfi oolutanid in the Oentral Hall of tho Palaoo at 
Westminster. 

1871. An item of £15,000 for a new prison was omitted, because the site 
was not fixed nor the cost ascertained. 

1871. £81,i8t fot Alderney Harbour. 

1872. The Cteveroment agreed to the reduction of an item of £2000 for 

revising IterristerB. 

1872. £500 for painting a panel in foesoo in the Oenttal Hall. 

1877. The GoVeromfent withdrew a sum of £i6,907 asked for diplomatic 
buddings, and substitttted for it £88,907. y 

1877. £500 for the Privy Seal Office. / 

1880. £80 for food for |heasants in Kiohmond Pork. » * 

1880, A nominal rWuction of £1600 was made by striking out the salary of 
an office which had bemi vacant for some time. 

1886« ^h© Vote for the Paries was stnu^ oal^*.i Committee, but lostorw 
on the Report. Bait< the char A for the parks other the 
ro^ was in the ensning^ear jmiMJsed upon the Motro- 

' 1887. £20^ in respect of the WelUagr^P^ument. 

' 1887. The item for the Embassy Houmf. O/dro (£o^f^) was withdrawn. 
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Ko one cttn oonte]^ £hat titesb 
, fixpeziditinTd of fiooz^B ^ miUiomt xram^t fliB 
lugive been made, Ind '^bat ought W ,lu 9 ra^ 
approadiing to apn ^eotive review^ thAt dscpenditoM'^ hdd 
place. It is, however, fair to aaijrM||at acting reductions In the 
Votes do not represent tlie extent oF^wenomical influence exercised 
won the Government. Tlie rednotidn may be small, but if the 
dovemment see that the Eon<u) is unfavourable to a partfcnlar Kne 


the soi4d 

beti^ !iMde^ 

^thSkt expendituse'' hsd 
nat actual redticEons In the 
Gnomical influence exercised 


of expenditure, Ihe Government will be influenced in its futum 
conduct by this Indication of tlie opinion of the House, and a whole* 
sbzne dread of having to offer explanations in Committee of Su|^ly of 
new expmiditure nainrally tends to restrain the spendmg tendonoieB 


of the Department. 

The duty of the Committee of Supply is twofold, ond the annutU. 
consideration by Parliament of the public expenditure enable 
members to raise many questions of policy which might not be b£ 
Suf&cient general interest to obtain separate and special attention. 
The opportunity thus afforded to bring tho Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial administration of the Oovemment under the attention of tho 


) 


House of Commons is of the greatest value. 

Three reforms have been suggested for the amendment of procedure 
in granting Supply:—(1) That, in addition to the two Grand Corn- 
znittees on Law and ^^de, a thud Grand Committee should be appointed 
for tho consideration of the Estimaios ; that this Committee ^ould, 
in respect to the Estimates referred to it, take the place of the 
mittee of Supply so far as financial criticism and examination aro 
concerned, and that their judgment, as in the case of Hills referred 
to ^ Grand Committee, should be reviewed by the House upon the 
Beport stage, which would also be the occasion for dealing with 
questions of departmental administration and policy. The objection 
to this oourse is, that Grand Oommiitewi, as at present constituted an.d 
at present attended, would bo too large to secuie the financial critium^ 
Which a smaller Committee would be able to xi^ahe, and not 
enough to carry with it the weight of a substitute fear thp House. 
The non-attendance of members on Grand Committees will be fatal 
to their efficiency, and it is evident that, jif the work of devnlutW i» 
to be carried out sncce^ully, some plitnmusfc be adopted fw wsnirihg!* 
the members appointed on t^ose Committees shall atland iheit 
me^ugs.'^ There would also be the difficulty of a hl^lstee in' 
"charge of a Dq)artment mamtteining lus Votes. Hh wcm4 
able to rely on a certain maj^ty under the con^l of ^ GolW^tt- 
ment Whips, and there nugjat be considerable e|nbaaa^meht'''lf the 
Government were frequentl£& a minority with xesMM^ 'casz^Vo^ 
neoessitatu:^ an app^ to till|^on8e to reverse’Hhe'deciSian of the 
Grand) Committee. " 
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« JSiiUiiMiee^ worn ^ 411 
#t4iQ|pVortiI»3r of 

—t^at they Bhoojld vepoxt 
wero in. «oootdiuK» '^tth previons deoisioim of 
those Votes idioiild, ae a xnle, go at once to Report. 

not e&tead to the Army and Navy Estimates, which it' 
tended shotdd ooxttlnne to he considered as at present. 
elEbct of this would hO that all Votes which were in harmony' 
ptci previously sanoticme^ and approved, or had been aulhorized 
._,,^^^,^_,,^jlisnient, and with respect to tvhioh no question had arisen, would 
otmsideired in Committee of Supply; but that ail Votes which 
^|.^|^>'^eleot Committee thought worthy of special attention would be 
.^ii^j^^nutted to the Committee of Supply, and would be discussod and 
: .derided in the usual way. 

^ alleged that this procedure would save from ten to fifteen nights 
"'of the Session, and that by a strong Committee having the pow^, not 
/.:Jqidy.;^o£ examining the Civil Service Estimates in detail, but of crdling 
yupcm. the permanent officers of the Treasury and of the other Depart* 
/rnij^bts to explolu the grounds of any Vote and to elucidate any point 
V pfldifficolty, a much more effective financial control would be secured, 
■^is; alteration might be subject to a proviso that any member 
. might give notice of a motion to re-commit any Vote to the Committee 
^^^bpply, and, provided such motion were supported by a definite 
of members, it should stand referred accordingly. 

^i^t three Committees should be annually appointed to whom 
Navy, and Civil Service Estimates sWld be reiqjeotively 
.«'^i$^red as soon as they are presented; that members of the House 
^v^nqt On these Committees should be at liberty to propose amendments, 
^at the attention of the Cmnmittee should be specially drawn to^ 


^4t8 decision taken on, every item to wKioh any member by notice to 
' " man had objected; that the Reports of the Committees should 
where and why expOndltaro was increased or decreased, and 
cqpecily any Vote which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
id omission, rednorion, or further investigation; that the Com- 
(^f Sttpply should in ,the first instance consider these Repents 
le od the iqdeotal points raised, and that, su'biect to this oon- 
»n, the Civil Service iEsrimatea should be voted in ijlf^s and 
^ .y ntid Navy EstimatBS grouped into a limited number of Votesi 
Impending to the dasses of the Qilril Service. 

:08 has shown that thca?e iAvery^|ittle financial discussion 
I'^tSupply* ^ The (^thmssic^sl % moinly as to 
, . 3 . objects for i^ich fi&e Votes a^Wd. 

the prment divided- State of qpMon amongst those members and 



inly as to the pdky 
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dEBcers of fhe House who are the best SPCj^rese a judgment 

upon this question it is imposinble' tp ttnuYe at final iponelusion. 
Every change must be tentative and temporary^ 4t^3V^!hg but the 
test of experience will secure thiKli * consensus opinion whidi is 
necessary to effect any material change in ishis important brendh of 
the duties of the House of Commons. 

It is desirable that any experiment should be confined, in the first 
instance, to the Civil Service Estimates, and I think that a more 
thorough condderation would be secured by a small Select Committee 
than a large Grand Committee. 

If such a Committee were appointed, the Civil Service Estimates 
should be roferred to it immediately on their presentation to the 
House, and they should be instructed to examine and report on each 
Vote. 

This experiment would leave the functions of the Committee of 
Supply intact, and would, so to speak, provide a Committee in aid to 
assifit in the economical details of the Votes. I 

Votes on Account for the Civil Service should be so framed as not 
to include any item of expenditure which has not previously Received 
the sanction of the Honse, and discussion on tho first Vote on Account 
diould be limited to tho question of the time for whi^b it should be 
granted. 

The present Chairman of Ways and Moans has laid down a rule ^ 
that debate on Supplementary Votes is to lie kepi to ihe precise objef"^ 
of the grant, and is not to extend to what may be termed the 
policy of the original grant. Jr , 

What’the House of Commons needs, and what the publi*^^^*!®^®®^ 
is an effective, business-like examinati<m of the pubUjJ^ expaaditure, 
reasonable opportunity for subjecting every departnj,l^“^ public 

service to the criticism of the House, and | determined 

resistance to allowing the machinery devisee^ j®** control to 

be abused for the purpose of preventing or*be busmess of 

Barliament. . _ 

lENEY H. Fowijeh. 



THE PANAMA CANAL. 


ITayant rien & cachet, je toqx un cli'bat public, oi\ la \ fa liable 
eiituation de I’bntrepi i‘'C sent ex|K»>^e. ~M. VikRDiNANii de 
LE iM&Pfl, J&uUetm du Canal intcroceanujue, February 2,1888. 


T he sasponaioa of payments by the Panama Canal Company pre¬ 
sents au occaraon upon which some remarks may be offered 
without, it is to be hojied, necessarily incurring a charge of hostility 
to tho enterprise or to the ex-Pr&sidenf-Direcffur. Adherents to his 
scheme seem, too commonly, to regard every one as au enemy who will 
not associate himself with it, and to tiiink that Uiosc who oro not with 
thtni must be against him. Not many persons, perhaps, ore actuated 
by dCctive hostility to M. de Losseps at tlu prmtit time, though the 
ample timth is that he is a disturber of the peace. He has euriohed, 
and xiroposes still further to oni-ich, his supportors by interfering witJi 
existing interests, and by revolutionizing trade routes. His clients are 
numerous, and in the aggregate form a very important body. They 
shou'C enthusiasticidly, “ What a great man! *’ The persons whose 
fortunes are threatened, though naturally less fiUed with ardour for a 
gentleman who proposes to akin and dissect them, are not necessarily 
inimical to the eac-President and his schemes, and probably, just now, 
take ratiber more interest than usual in the history and progress of his 
Great Bnbbie on the Isthmus. 

Tho inituitive in this oiterprise is due to an association which was 
formed iinder tho presidency of General E. Turr, called tho HoeiSie 
in^rnationeUe du Oanal intertK&inigiie, with the objects of discovering • 
a route for a canal from the Atlantic to tibe Pacific, and o^ obtaining a 
concession. Under the auspices of tMs association several exiieditions 
were sent out in 1876 anct 1877. /Various routes which had at oue 
otf another time been proposed tor a omal between Nicaragua and the 
Biver Atrato were examined ifcore w lessi* aurefully ly MM. Wyse 
and B6o1ub, two naval lieutenanti^^ led the expeditions. These 
may be passed over, as our ca^ceij^ is wx h the Panama route alone. 



m THE OONTEMPORAEY BEVTEVr, 

otoso to Uio ond of to 

or attention to a loato betvreen and JPS m^ a ttt W Mt i» not 

eleor whether they had {oevtonsly regarded ae tsi iBOf t ptmieing 
route, or whether it was pnrposalj left to tha hvst in t^rdei^ to 
iheir real mtentions. As stated by theouselyes^* the time vhhdt tkoy 
bestowed upon tho actual eaummmtwn of the ground between OoUm. 
and Panama extended from April 2 to April 16, 1878, added to 
two or three odd days which were devoted to the Pacific side, 
f^omewhere about throe weeks in ail were given to the study of the 
line, levels, sections, and soil of a work of unprecedented rua^fni- 
tude, which has already invohed the expenditure of seventy initl|99(iB 
sterling I 

Lieut. Wyst‘ had been ordered by his committee to proceed to 
B<^la to obtain modifications in a conceasion which Itad been 
granted by tho (joloinbtan Government in 187C, and, it is curious to 
note, he w'as expn'ssly directi'd to observe the “ ntcemty ” of getliag 
rid at the restrictive couditiuna about locks ;t and during Iris absent 
npon this mission, thf‘ work in tho field (April 2-1C) was per¬ 
formed Ideut. K£‘elns and M. Sosa | 'Phe details of the sidieme 
which was prewnted to the (’ongress of Paris in 1879 were matured 
from the lalioui’s of thesi* gontlemon, who fra.nkly admit, aanong^v 
other things, in their lleport, that their “ work was reduced to taking 
some cross-sections in the in dbahle direction of the canal, and to levels 
at the ends of the tunnel which w'as contemplated, and at such other 
points as seemed to them to be nccessaiy; *’ but thoy made no cross- 
sections in the upper valley of the Obispo (the highest part of the 
route to be traversed), or at the summit-ridge which they proposed to 
pierce with a tunnel 7000 mfttres long, having an interior height of 
84 mMres above the level of the water; § nor did they apparently 
consider it uecessar}', eitliei* heire or at any other part, to make bdrings 
to assist them in forming nu estimate of cost. Tlieir persoiud obser¬ 
vations, moreover, wi're almost eniindy dependent upon a plan and* 
longitudinal .stHjtion of the Panama Railway, which was supplied to • 
them by the comjiany. Their distances were calculated from tb® 
igide-st^s! ^ 


When Lieut Wysc rei urned from Bogota with the cances^iesa, * 
sighed, sealed, and delivered, in his poefcet, he found that Bfichw Wi 
altoady returned to Europe, and ho himself quitted the Isthmtps ire** ^ 
tneduttely. The concession is a lengthy document, consisdn^ pf 26 
orticleB, tmu is given vn, a term in the two works, Utod JA 

Canal da Panama. Some of ihd more important piMHbgha 

* Jda^tta aur fev Rhttha, J*ar««i, 4to, W79, |>p 128-141, 241. * ‘ J " * t 

t It is intermtieg to compare thu> mib thSijimb’ioquent Ueolaratl(M|ft tlOft' tas OMial 
wastobeuUAoM/locks. I 

t Part of this tune, morooier, was disabled by fllnots. 

§ The depth of watw ui tho pitaal waslto be 9 mttres. The heikht, oonsequentij, 
ffcm the bottoi^ of the canal to lU roof ww^ be 43 mitres ox 141 { 
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present Sie 3)4s^'' Mn^ «f ^ |pth 

P<^ta whiijfc^ ma^i^e to , ' ’* 

Ari^ls 1 gl!i^ the (iiveMh» {snMleg« qf sMAdnip ft «amal-t<iitrQiugli Cblom- 
bift&teadiii9^p.£roie>tbs 'JiJ^iio to the 3?ftoifio. the.^ee«ioii tajbkst'fw 
99 years fr^ the dote of ll^mnig the oaoei; p)n^ded that the ottpel is 
finished and opened for pubuc use -within 13 yeun of the dale of formatioh' 
of the company, though this period of 12 yeain may be extended for at ^ 
further tem of not exoeeding 6 yearn if, after the construction of more-" 
than one-^Unrd of the canal, it is found impossible to finish tt wit|iit|r\^ 
12 years, , \ 

ArtMe 2 requires the eonceasionaires to deposit £80,000 in cosh (on no 
ad^unt papoMnoney) in the Bank or Banks of London > This sum, with 
intor^, to be forfeited to the Colombian Povemmont if the canal is not 
navigable witbin the time fixed above. 

Article 15 provides that the Colombian Gbvemment shall receive 5 per 
cent, of the ffrois receipts for 25 yem^i^, G per cent, for the 26th to the 50th 
year, 7 per cent, for the 51st to the 75th year, and 8 per cent, for the re- 
maintler the term. These amounts are in no case to be less than £48,000 
per annum. 

Article 18 allows the head office of the company to be fixed at Bogota, 
if fhe ooncossionalres like 1 

Artidb 20. *’ The concessionaires, or those who in the future miy succeed 
to their rights, may transmit them to other capitalists or financial associa¬ 
tions ; 5ui ihty are c^mA'uIxly fcrliddcn to make ihvm oner to any foreign 
nation or Government'’ 

At the beginning of 1879 Lieut. Wyse went to New York 
concluded a treaty with the cUrectors of the Panama Bailway, by 
which the latter bound themselves to help the Canal Company (if it 
tehould be formed), and the Canal Company, on the completion of its 
wotkSi^wasto buy the railway and its rolling stock for the sum of , 
£1,400,000,* “ These practical men/' said M- Wyso, “ understood 

immediately that it was to their interest to work harmoniously with 
MS, who held in our hands the threads of this complicated business,” 
and he frightened them by tho suggestion of having a canal elsewhere? 
He then returned homo joyfully, and the next tiling to do was to 
get tbe project well advertised, and this was accomplished 1^ means 
of the Congress of Paris. 

TSiia Cougress was convoked by the Geographical Society of Paris. 
M. Wyse says “un pea sur mes instances r5p5t6e8;” while M. de 
XiOBSepa takes the cre^t of the Congress to hivmsXt. With some of 
his irieuda, he says, upon their own initiative, “ they circularized tho 
most famons engineers of the whole world to assemble at Paris to 
eocamine all the plana, all the projeois, and all the materials gathered by 
explcgers eon^iendng an interKKieanic canal. About three hundred cir- 
oni^ were sent out, and one hnndred most eminent persons accepted 
the iiivitaiion, some of the|r own tn6rion, and some by direction of 
Iheur GqVemments.” This is one the iMldest advertiring strokes that 
ha2 0VBr been * attempted in this ai^^ratising ageyand it succeeded 

*' Sq(oa3to e3>oat £29,600 pmr mile. Th|^ i^nama JBafiwayis474 nuleslonj^ and 
lias ox^'a ' 
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perfectly. TUe Congress ultimately inoted exactly as tlie promoters 
desired, and its members must now feel mudb fluttered at the use 
to wliicb they were put. By 74 votes to 8 the following resolution 
WBB carried:— 

Le Cougrts cstime Hijue le percoment d^un canal interoo4anique k niveau 
ronstant, si deeirable dans rint4r(>t du commerce et de la navigation, est 
possiblo; et t^ue ce canal niarititne, pour rdpondre aux facilit4s indispenaableH 
d’scoto et d’utilisation que doit oiiiir avant tout un passage dc ce genre, devra 
t^tre dirig^ de k bale de Liinon k k rode de Panama.*’ 

M. Wyse terms this “ a cmshhig success.” M. de Lesseps says “ M 
had gained a great battle.” All the other schemes were driven from 
the fieldj and the whole civilised world was shortly deluged with 
announcements that the Congress of Paris, by a decisive majority, 
had voted for the Panama Canal. 

If, however, tliis too cleverly drawn resolution is examined, it will 
be seen that the Congress did nothing of the kind. It only expressed 
an opinion that a level inter-oceanic canal was pomhic, and that it would 
be most advantageous to have such a canal between Limon Bay (Colon) 
and Panama. It is inconceivable that men of the eminence of those 
who formed this assembly, men who had reputations to lose, would or 
could have voted in favour of a projeA for wliich no proper plans or 
sectious were presented, and of which, TOnsequently, neither could the 
Expense be estimated nor the feasibility dipus%ed. They seem, rather, 
to have meant to say, “ Having paid attention to the varions schemes 
which have been placed before ns, we are of opinion that a canal from 
Colon to Panama would bo the most advantageous; and that a level 
canal is to be preferred to one with locks.” fh®. 

opinion of the most eminent ex])erts at the pre^ time. m ^ 

The Congress sat for a fortnight, and dnriiy^'j that time sat heavilyy 
upon the tunnel of 7000 metres length, and j^rt,/^i internal height. 
The tunnel project may be said to have caved/ Tljef 1* disappeared, and 
was re]>laced by an open cutting, which will referred to presently. 

The syndicate of promoters now held the key\gii ^to the situation. M. d© 
Lesseps could do notliing without them, and very shortly offered to 

buy them up; and on July «>, 1879 (just five w^ 'sks after the dispersal 
of the Congress), they signed an agreement v^j| ^pth biwi, yielding up 
the concession, &c., on the condition of recej^j^ndL^ing a® payment, if he 
floated a company, £200,000 in hard and £200,000 in shares. 

Considering that these present times^'3Q(jrrfre notoriously hard, this seems 
a pretty good bargain. “ Onr ex^^ tw^^ses,” says M. Wyse, amounted to 
about £40,000.* Thus far, ther(%^ /ore, all went happily. The explorers 
accomplished what was from tliem, and were pleased with 

themsdves j the syndicate of^baijji^omoters saw its way to multiplying 

* M. W 38 e sayH fiiat up to If. tlo lius'feps bad nothing to do with th^m, 

and that he had neitiior taken/my j*' tbe work nor k ik expexiaoa, / 
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£40,000 ^ f had v^d 

tha'tigliiiiRa^^ fi^h^ iiacafe) aild Ml 
poBfiesfflbtt.of th^^itoBoessiDii simple promise'"to p&y £40PjO00 of 
other peot>le’h,inpaey,4i^ evety rea^B to h^, sa|^ed with Mnmifi, . 

. XJBfe^mmtely, -jiiat atlthih pomt, a hitch clibmTed. The syndicate 
did not immedh^^y realize its golden vision;, for the cmipany wmld 
not \ Thif want of bnoyancy is explained in two ways;, by twp 
differoQt ^perM^ti^w^ to know. M. Wyse attributed it 'to 

M. de.Iies^pSil who, he said, “expected to achieve success by giving; 
r a series of Ieotnr(« throughout France, bearing for the most part oa 
.. iml^ecrt» f^ign to an His principal argument con-> 

■ msted'ih* dissem'bikg [diseimvler] as to the work which had been done, 
and difficulties that there were to conquer, which he ill-understjood. 

. i , '1 When his age was objected to, he answered by referring to his 
/. hnmerotts progeny, and exhibiting his little daughter [Tototte], who 
, accompanied him on all Ixis journeys.” M. de Lesseps said, however, 
that one of the causes, of the failure was “ I’allSgation accr«iit6e quo 
les travaux d’btude Staient insuffisants.” 

A new departure had to bo made. More advertising was necessary, 
and a journal was founded t to propagate the tnie faith, imder the 
title Bulletin ilu Canal interoq6anique. It is the organ of tho ex- 
Prmdent-Direeteury chronicling his movements and his words; 
extending as it now does to more than 2000 pages, it affords a large 
fund of material for the future historian of his Great Bubble. M. 
do Lesseps then paid his first visit to tho Isthmus, accompanied by 
several persons, grandiloquently termed “ La Commission technique 
pour preparer lea etudes d’exfioution du Canal maritime interocdanique.** 
The names of the principal members of this company were ; M. Dirks 
. (Dutch), General Wright and Colonel Totten (U.S.); MM. Sosa and 
Ortega (Colombians), MM. Boutan, Dauzats, Couvreux, and Blanchet 
. (French). 


'f: ' 


Before continuing this history let us look back to the month ^of 
November 1879. Just prior to the first visit of M. de Lesseps to the 
Isthmus; there occurred an unusual downpour of rain, which flooded 
the interior by an almost unprecedented rise of the Eio Chagres, and 
totidly stopped traffic on the railway. Steamer after steamer landed 
passengers at Colon for the Pacific, until the place was crammed to 
•overflowing. Telegraphic communication with Panama was inter¬ 
rupted, ahd Bo information as to t^e prospects of transit could bo 
obtained. I happened to arrive at Colon just at this time, 

• '-The launch, was attempted August 6-7, iWi just one month after obtaining po«- 
' session of the concession. . \ 

't “The first number appeared September lJW9, and opened with the following 
sentence: “ It’^mlssion de 800,000 actions; t»^a en lieu le C et lo 7 aoOt, cn Europe ct 
en AaAriqne, n'apo^td couverte.” ' ‘ 
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an^ parl/ioTilaT <drctim£toiiceB catisedi tibe general taana^ of ilie 
Milwayj Captain Dow, to read a letter to me tliat '3b» wtSTflBoit to 
forward to his directors, in wMch it was sts^ied that thia^ “ ftwhet" 
was the worst the line had e:q>erienced, and it gave suclh dbtails 
the damage which had^lbeen sustained os showed that the attention of 
the xailw'ay authorities was more than occnpied. X had the opportmnty. 
sabsequently of fully verifying his statements; but, before proceeding, 
a few remarks upon the topography of the Isj^hmos will render the 
extracts from my notes more readily understood. 

By reference to the accompanying map (which w drawn fecun the 
nnrrent Admiralty Chart), it will be seen that the distance from Cdoit 
to Panama, as the crow flies, is about 37 miles. The whole of the 
intervening countiy is hiU,\ The highest pmnts (about 1000 feet * 
above the level f)f the sea) are situated towards the Pacific side, tild 
the dividing ridge (or water-parting) of the streams with which w<^'a 
^ are roncc-med—^the llio Chagres and the Rio Grande—is only 
10^ miles from Panama and about 28J from Colon. The basins 
those rivers are alone represented upon the map, ond it will be seen 
immediately that the basin of the former is much larger than that of 
the latter. The part of the basin of the Chagres which is enclosed 
by the dotted lines exceeds 640 square miles,* and this does not in- 
^de the area drained b) the Upper Chagres, which is known to 
extend far beyond our terminal point Z. The railway, starting from 
Colon, nearly on a level, touches the Chagres first at Gatun, and 
thence, on the whole, it follows the valley of the river os far us 
Matachin. It then keeps close to the branch of the Chagres called 
the Obispo, almost as far as the summit (Culobra), which used to be ^ 
260 feet above the sea t Prom the summit it descends rather sharply 
u]K)n ]*anama, foUowing, genera%, the valley of the llio Grande. 

The railway, whilst more or less following the Rio Chagres, keeps 
at what has been found to be a safe height abflwe it, generally aamnab 
as 80 to 40 feet; and it was no doubt laid out^ this manner in oon»' 
sequence of the traditions which prevailed on we Isihmos before the^^ 
lino was constructed, that the ri\er was liabw to abrupt rises <*f 
as much as 40 leet. This amount was t*qu^ed, or surpassed, in* 
November 1879. On I he 21&t of that iqumth rain fell torrentiallj^ 
over the whole of the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. In less than a 
day the Chagres covered the railway, pver a great part of its course, 
with 10 to feet of water; and it certainly rose 40 feet,.perhaps 
considerabl;y more. On the 25tli it w as reported by natives, who came 
down in canoes, that there was ^1 16 feet of water over the line at 
several places betw’een Gatun jvid San Pablo. Until the 28th, rain 

* The Frenoh estimate that the baeis ooatalns about 2660 eqatum Julomttrea 
The Upper ChagrcB ba^ not >et beeirSjte^onghly Burre>od 

t In consemience of the <Maai v(CTiC...the tailwar anminit hM, I belwvo, been 
altered 
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fdj at 'inter?aj[a,4 ntotir, but, 
as there woa iio rsaii-gau^, accna^ Not 

bemg su^ bbw mmj iaeb^ ^r hour w^oonsidei^d firs^ riuni^ 
m i^erica, 1 asked the.Suited States donstil if the alioifera" 
were fwoSild. be called ** a good ^uare raifr^^'m his odtintryj'aad'^ 
be relied with ^pbasis, Yos, sir, this is a good square ]; 

lu tbe immediate Tioinily of Colonline was not mutated, al^\ 
tbje Tuf^r bad ready; «^bb to sea, but damage was done direcdy : 
tbe ia^wl^ was in ciny degree dbsed in. On tbe 27tb, at 4 miles 
■frou3;-Cqlo% I found tbe line still covered%ith water. On the 28tb ' 
.\;it was n^rly. clear of water as far as Hindi, and I saw numerous 
Stretcbes of rails, with ballast washed out, floating on the sleepers. 

' t At Hindi there was a breach in ihe railway about 150 feet wide, and 
beyond this place, it was apparent from tbe telegraph posts, the line 
. was still submerged 6 feet or thereabouts. On December 1 the i^ls 
■*T^re exposed ,^eyond Hindi, and in course of walking along I came 
upon a mil wmCb bod, been broken by tension. It appeared that the 
wateir, running down the track in the direction of Oolonj scoured out 
the ballast, and pressed against the sleepers with such extraordinary 
power as to break this rail.* 

On the 4th the line was sufBciently repaired to allow the starting of 
a train from Colon with the overdue mails, and I accompanied them, 
by permission of the managers.t The flood had by this time sub¬ 
sided, and at Gatun, "where we first sighted the Chagres, the river was 
fully 25 feet hdow us, though a week, previously it had covered the 
Une. with 10 feet of water. Near Buena Vista, a framed wooden 
hpuse was pointed out, about 25 feet long, by 18 wide, and 15 high, 
which.^had. stood a little above the railway, that had been transported 
Bo^y ^"'the flood, and been deposited in a rather twisted condition 
half a mile away from its origihi^ site, on the opposite side of the line. 
The rest of this village was almost entirely destroyed. A little far¬ 
ther on,‘ two large, iron water-tanks, which had been erected on piers 
of tnasonry, and which had stood, about 12 feet above the rails, and 40 
feet^ so above the ordinary level of the Chagres, were lifted from 
,, their supports by thb flood. One had dropped dowp close to the line, 
r and the qt^er was earned some hundreds of yards towa^s the Atlantic. 
..'As those tanks could hot have floated off unless they had been nearly 
‘ ^bm^gedj they afforded clear evidence that the river at this point 
more tlmn 40'feet above its usual level. Proceeding onwards, 

' a dead alligator was pointed out, lying along»de the railway, which 
said to have been drowned by the violence of the “ freshet.” I 
., dp hot. depend muph upon the evMenC^ of this reptile, and therefore 

' *'I uU^jBnitood the ei^oeeritrof the line toby (in 1880) that this was an unpre. 
oedMited'oooorrence, so far as th^ loMW. P^Rtblj the rail wa;r'faulty. 

<f -Oar transit from Colon to. l^nama (ijt^ding nine bonre^ detention at the Barba- 
COM Biid^) ooeppied thirteen hours. g 
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will not dwell upon its cMcaae. the^ WM no 
be alleged to hare died from natural cai^A < The conductor of ^e trttin 
remarked, drily, that “ it certainly takes water to drown dfigi^rs.** 

, Near the centre of the Isthmus the traiji could go no farther,^ for 
f the Barbacoas Bridge,* which crosses ' the Ohagres, was dislocated. 
This is t ||9 largest structure on the Banama Bail way, and is in sue 
spans 625 feet long, in all, stipported by five piers masonry. The 
two piers nearest to Colon had settl^ down, and. were each al^iit 
feet out of the pei^ndicular (see Fig. 5 on thefi)lding plate), flipoki 
ing from Colon, the nearest pier A had settled up stream, and B 
in the contrary dirojtion. The superstructure held well together^ bnt 
the track was twisted into a doable curve, and was impassable for 



The Barbacoas Bridge over the Bio Chagrea (looking op the river). 

trains. The line had evidently been covered right oyer by the floods 
for it was encumbered with masses of* twigs and branches, and it was 
further clear that the water had risen well above the rails; but, as 
there was no distinctly marked water-line; one could not say how 
much. Some of our party thought the entire structure had been.Sub- 
irierged. The river had fallen to nearly ite ordinoiy level, and I Hound 
(with a measuring tape) that its surface*was 86 clear feet below thb 
rails. Captains B, Griffen, who was with us (fomerly ofU.S.’ 
Navy), commanding the mail steamer Colm, found with n ,aoim&ng:r 
Hne that there was 11^ to 12 .feet of water at the Harrift p£^t.:t Thriny 
was distinct.evidenoe that the river had' risen 40 feet, pplEabl;^ 
much more, at this place. 

The mtnation of the bridge, at,a sharp bend of the Ghag^, k seen 
in the accompanying outline vie(w; The railway comes out of a snml| 

• Its position on the map is indIcatliMT tiiS anrovr between Xsvemilla ahd S. Pablo. 

It is sometimes called the S. Pablo Bridgi\ 
t According to Wagn^!s GeograihitcM Jalirhiek, 1888, Gaptida $riSeo died at 
Colon, July 4,1887. * 
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crosatii^ it, paesMijp the top. of 

S./Paljlo It bttUt,, 0 x^ 1 *:to. rise to' ^^e feveil of tlio raili^ i^e river 

had nc^ iiy to 5Ji :j^ :oixii^rbed'{^ lb P£)5>, ijjtlt neoeBtoly 
over the bleir;.. Slid interior oi the Isthnine, vrhen the: |[Qod vae. 
at its highest^ mn^ have lesembled a v^ l^her.. mere stotemenf'f 
rimt tlik ri!ver.:, rose 40 feet' and upwat^ givll no idea whi^ver.^ of- 
the to whi(^- i^e flood wqnid have mounted had the houndh^. 

saffiGrent to contain it The settling of the piers is to 
a^^ri^ted.to the scoi^jng of their fbundatkms, and is evidence that the 
water atrife hotbom of the river ran down with considerable velocity. 

, i. .Some, seven, ipiles farther on, nea^Matachin, a length of 1800 feet 
of ballasting was. washed oat, and the village suffered considerably. 
‘There was abnn^nt evidence tlmt the rain^ which caused the 
freshet” was widely distributed ..4 The brimch of the Ghagres called 
the Obh^o rose to a great height, as well as the Upper Ghagres Biver, 
and it, was certain that the first great and rapid rise of the river was 
due to a Bidden and excessive rainfall over, a large area, and that it 
was maintaihed by more or less torrential rain which fell intermittently 
in the succeeding v^eok. While this happened on the side of the 
Atlantic, scaro^ any rain fell on the other side of the divide, an^ 
.the railway in'the.viinnity of Panaxaia was uninjured. . jl 

Inundations of a v^ destructive character are rare in Great Britoixt^^ 
They occur xnore frequently on the other side of the Ohannel, and. npoif' 
two- oocarions in quite recent times have caused losses estimated a£' 
four millims sterling per occasion. In. 1846 Western Franee' was 
devastated through a rise of the Loire of only ffOIeet in one'night 
and in 1875 the elevation of the Garonne 26 feet above its ordinary 
level .a^ost auhlMlated a large quarter of Toulouse, and did immex^ 
dama^..^lsewhere. .Yet, although the rise of the Ghagres in 1879 
ccmsideiably exceeded the above-quoted amounts,* and produced un- 
fbrtmutte^ effects, it. did not catue very heavy pecuniary loss, for the 
natives the interior are both few in number and sensibly, place 
their dw^lings at such a height above the ordinary level of the river 
as they aim .taught ly .experience is safe. But if such an inundation 
had. occurred the valley of .the Thames, most of South Itondon 
would .have iMien drowned, and a. large part of the left bank of the. 
liver wonlji hiWB .been riibmerged. Inundations of the character 
referred to above am caused by heavy rainfall which occurs over a 
considerable, area bring cox^ntiated into a limited area of drainage, 
and the floods of 1879 came .opportunely for the French eixgineers, 
as they indioated the maximum .which..would have to be dealt with. 

'■ Those who have been engage^ m th^ oonstructii^ of the canal do 

W^ise, in Le Canal de JPanmaa, 1886, calls lt^"tbe most terrible on 


* 

record.^ 
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not appear to appi'eobte the flSt&ati0n« and hanre little attention 
to Ihe rain&ll of the Isthxana. They hare established rain,njfatiges 
at Colon, Gamboa, and Kaos (an is|aa4 hboat three miles to t}u& houth 
of Panama), and their Midletin exalte over the fact that the fhli ^ 
Kaos is less than at Gamboa, less at Gamboa than at Colon, and that 
there are more mny nlaces in the world than Colon. It is indeed 
true that there are nmcre rainy localities than * Colon, There’ is one 
very damp place in Assam which is said * to have enjoyed a fell of 
391 inohes in one year, or more than an inch for every Ba^ in th0 
year, and has boon known to receive 40 Aoters.f Bat 

two blacks do not make one white. The thing to be learnt is the 
rainfall at a number of points in the interior of the Isthmus, espe^ 
cially in the basin of the Chagres; and this, it appears, is stiU 
unknown.j; The annual rainfall at Gamboa and in the interior 
generally may bo less than at Galon, and yet he much more dan* 
geroub, through the severity of individual showera 


M. do Lcsscps, with the Comm, cm on Ufhmgue, landed upon the 
Isthmus at the end of December 1879 ; and, after enjoying festivities, 
they got to bnuness on January 5. Mdllo. de Lesseps (Tototto) gave 
; the first blow with the pick-axe, and the Bishop of Pflfcama blessed the 
l^ndcrtaking. The Commit tee of the Commission commenced 1 o prepare 
its Eeport on February 1, and the document as finally settled was 
dated Febraary 14—^just forty days after tho commencement of the 
work. M. do Lesseps was enchanted. “T consider success assured.” 
“ r declare, on my word of honour, that our work will be wueh fostor 
upon the Isihmns of Panama than in the desert of Suez.*’ ** The 

* Srpert OH thf Meteorology of India m 1882. By HeniJ F. Blonford, F B S. Caloulta, 
18S4 

+ Jhmwer Matt (AlUimbad), July 6,1885. 

The JJuUetiH makes frequent comparisons between the Istlunus of Suez and that 
of Panama to the advantag’o of the Isttt r To qam aome idea ol the rtlattve nun* 
falls oi the two. the lollowinpc data hate been bi ought together by the kindnotfs of lir. 
B. H beott, F it b , of ibe Meteoiological Ofhee 


A 

B 

r 

D 


Alexandria, mean annual fall (14 years 
Sue/ „ „ (.1 

Colon „ „ (9 

Kaos (neai Ponamal, mean annual fall (3 yean 


ears) . 


305 mm. 
23 „ 
288B „ 
918 


From tbcaboie it ammars that the mean annual lainfall atK^olou is 14 times ^water 
ihan that of Alevandna, and 125 tames greater than that of Sues 
f A Aloxandn. 1 , gieatebt recorded amount in Qjly one month 140 sita. 

B. Sues ,, ,, „ ,, , 26 . 

C. Colon ,, ** < "* •• * 646 ,, 

D. Naos ,, ,,, * j, », • 210 f,, 

Fiotn tho ahe^e it is seen that a monih't xainOEill at Colon Is sometlmfis more utan 
8 times greater than the mean annntd rainfall Aloxandiia, fad nesxfy SO times 
greatoi than the mean <mnml rainfall ait Sues. Irxecords oould be produced of the 
greatest dmhi faUs, the contiast would become the more stnking. 

A. Extiacted iiom JSeitithrift der fMerreiehhdien OeeeSs^oftfbr MtHtondogM, 

B „ Ailai met(ordlogi^iedfVCdiaermtoireimfh‘iede,taiAA*wd» 

d» fiw etafoa^al mttiordogup/t* do /Voftte. 

C „ Ann Jtuifau temLniHiar de France, and Sm&iecmoH CwUri- 

butiona to Kn^i^gdye. ^ 

D M Ann, Bureau cent, m^ior. de Frawso, . 



'i'Hd , iMM. 

M » k JSjI XJk ^ * 


sab 


^ 9^ 


rook jig ^UjE^ soffasr flod M& ^ hy MM. 

Wjrse l^kose ob 1^ irko&P» M a9^l^ tiba 

^ Tk^ skis Wait W iftWe^ V tiW 

daQg«v<nui Bio OkAgM* itt tff>e£dty>-five piWs, Bxd iC.*4e 

Losseps Approved , pU3X<*«4^ Mved exoat%1diicm> by utUb^g ^tino 
riverbed. Bat tha rit«r had to go somewbeire, taid it was (t^rafora 
pix>posed to 'eonstroot side canals or tranobeS (oatled r^goks di d6Hmr 
tuw) Onti^a tha canal itself, to connect tbo bends of tho- streams. 
Tb^te, ih.^ estimated, wottld cost tbvee millions sterling, M. de 
Leikiitfps strack the ej^tire coat out of ihe estimates (BvJf.f pp. 116, 
3S2k The Upper Ohagres, which, it wiU be seen on the map, meets 
the axis of the canal neatly at right angles at Matachin, had still to 
be dealt with, and it was proposed (following a scheme broached by 
MM. Wyse and KCclas) to hold the riyer back, and to form a large 
lake, by the creation of an immense dam at Gamboa, near the village of 
Grucea This they proposed to be iO mdtres high and 1600 long, and < 
they estimated its cost at foar millions sterling. M. de Lesseps highly 
approved this project (which he himsolf had told the Commission not 
to stint), and then ent the estimate down by £800,000, subsoqnently 
reducing it by two millions sterling more {BuU.f p. 170). Some of 
the dirimtlma have been nuwe, but the dam has no radstence,* and 
the whole of the canal works which are at a lower level than the 
village of Cruces, are liable to be drowned, perhaps almost annihilated, 
whenever the Chagres shall rise to an equal height again. 

M. de Ijesseps, therefore, deliberately approved, as a route for the 
canal, what may be termed “ the line of the Chagres,” after having 
received an impresrive warning by the events of Novemhet 1879, 
what that line was likely to prove; and he did so for the sake of 
economy, economy which his Commissioners advised him wotild, in 
the first instance, cost seven milliom sterling for protective works. 
He located his canal at the bottom of a great, natural lin,e of dndn- 
age, which has been fashioned in tho coarse of ages tropical rains; 
a^, this being so, it is not difficult to understand the alow progress 
, of the works and thmr cnormoas oostf The rest of tho story is equally 
extraordinary. The Commisbion estimated that the total exoav^ions 
wouM amount to 75 million cubic metres M. de Lessops roduood 

' tibis by a stroke of the pen to 78 millions, though the only way of 

^ * Mr. Meiltoa Prior, the 8{>ooial ootuMpoadent of tho JUtutratfd I/Otuh» Newt, vudied 
tho IsthmnsmUaroh iQ88, in or4i<r to ohtoin vlcwa of the chief and most staking 
worice on the oasal, ottd Mae taken aboot by the resident engtneers Uk’ Prioi tdhi 
xno that he did no# see the nett dam, and is not aware that any toatoridI_piuj;,iL«s van 
mode with it at the time ee his i 
Criwee theie is no trace of ft 
t M de 
PxaDotsoo, 

out to lam that by Aiherlcaii enginoeisthe rive^, . 

to a leVrioanal, without locks They said tli^ j^fdored it the “ ke y to the sitiMtion, 
and M, de XieWOps *iaid that hr and his engtaSM cc . ^ 

the most important poiab of alL ■ 

VOL. LF. 


I VMit. laareoeady token photograph of tht tivcr at 



t considered the barrage of tho Chogies 
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amying at the lM*gerJ|gTir6S e:i^ra'^igii^'^i^ Ib^ 

im^iiuQg the eidee^ .c^. Jiheslopes ,w^dh .^M< ,:p.ot 
stand. He sanctioni^:.-a calcni&ppii^ li^^ all;^ ey«^ ooip y<$ tlie 
slopes wpre safo at 45°/:^ongh a luo;^ }iad to be made in loose 
soil, and all was to be wdl baked and --c^bix^^- by a tropipal sttn,. and 
well scoured by tropic^ rain. In the.'-^ii&Qiit (or. Oidebm) mxtt^tng, 
the calcnlation was thltt the slopes^ jwould- ;si8nd at 75°, and this 
cutting is worthy of a paragraph to iteelf. , ;• - 

It was natural, in cons^cting the raUwsy, and also for 
to seek the most depressed part of the I^mxu^-nnd the lowest point.. 

. anywhere near the line Colon-Fanama to be at the £p^ of a <• 

hill called Oulebra (the snake). . The summit Of this hill is Baid{to ^ be 
.19u metres above the sea, and of tibe part crossed by the canal 
109 metres (= 358 feet). .The surface of the wattr in the cutting was 
to be 91 feet from side to side. Ike cliffs, rismg at an angle jcff . 
’*76° for a height of 358 feet; would be crowned at the. top- by slopes 
extending some hundreds of feet higher. This section is, represented 
by the lines connecting A B C D in Kg. 4. It was never con¬ 
templated to face these cliffs with masonry, and nice, lirply times ^ 
passengers and crews would have eni(;^ed. whilst passing/them,*/ 
throngli cascades of water or bombardments by falling rooks.' 
tunately for humanity, should this cutting ever be opened^ itp’ slopes 
' will be of a different character. MM, Wyse and - did nob 

think it ne'cessaiy to take borings here, and leaped, te the conclusion 
that there was solid rock. The Comminsion made only nine 

. borings in the line of the canal, <w?e of which'near the summit, 
and it was concluded and estimated on .the strength of a boring not 
more than 40 feet deep (3uM., p, 421), that wnold be .a rock 
cutting; but in 1881, pushing borings to a .^tter depth, they 
came to loose soil, clays, and sand,t and the\Chilebra cutting, though 
apparently not very nMjky, is one of the tr^bs which bids fair. t(> 
wreck the enterprise. It has been found ^ecesMty to work ba^^r. ■ 
and to clear away a great part of the hi'^1*. The operatious 
conducted on stages, rising in tiers one abov< the other., , ,Of■ thesaJv 
'there were fourteen at the time of Mr. Meltp** Frioris -ririt,, and’^ey 
arq shown in his striking view which apy®®^ in. the^iZil'Wi^P^ 

■ X/vndm News on June 16, 1888. Inst^l^f 76*^, the * 

of the work is less than 45°; and, if ^P® should, be ^ 

to the bottem, the result would be^ut the opening at .the. il^. would 
be about 800 feet wide; in,8horb?*V'*'*'’®uld be aa/bto^-.i^-^le Thttmes 

'* 8 on the folding pkte gives V, <tetipn of the canal as Jt« whwe eiea- 

ynted in earthy soil: and Kg. 4 as £ ^ m the rocky p^s. toe 

i J5t&„ UP. 840-41. In tk %<««. the slopes of the bahklfare ^weei^y 

10 not agree ..with'i3)e oalielttkMdok^'Wltich'ra^ 

.overjoyed at this (f)'that h® gawh banket 


taken from JBvR^ pp. 840-41. ” In th 
jvojeoted at a possible angle, bntl i 
stated above, wore that oil we^to be\ 
t The secretary of the coiig|(any was^ 
at the top of the Oulebra. 
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^ J^waark Bridge, and St. Bisiid'e Caih$di^, if placed ixuride it, 

/CUM j||qt reach to the top t ^is is riiown in 1%. 4 % 
oonneoting £ 6 A f . 

Tho tidi^ Ihe tsro opeans received just about the same a^unt o| 
Ponsid^iaiion from hST. de Lesseps as the floods of the interior! 
wera.inconveiulent matters, which hadbettm* be put aside, at lea^ 
for a time, It ‘was known long before the cana] scheme was enter* 
talned that the tides in Limon Bay (Colon) were very small, end at 
Panama were moderately large. At the Atlantic end one ma|^ walk 
round the shore without troubling about the state of the tide, which 
seldom rises as much as 18 inches. At the Pacific end spring tides 
may rise 22 /set. It was pointed out at the Congress of Paris (I think 
by Sir J. Hawkriiaw) that such differences of level as were inevitable 
wonld produce currents in the canal of several knots per honr. The 
Commission iethmqm recognized the fact, and proposed to meet it by 
the creation of a tidal lock at the Panama end, at a cost of £800,000. 
M. do Lesseps praised the idea, md strutK Ctt entire rosi ovt of ilu 
ishmalm. This was not, however, allowed to pass entirely un¬ 
challenged. In the United Btates, persistent inquiries were made 
how the tidal question was to bo s<^vod ; and at San Prancisco (where 
he was a good deal aoss-examined) they elicited from the Groat 
Engineer the followiii^ remarkable statement:—“ It mil be the tame 
thing 05 <U the Siu^ Canal. On one side there is a rise and fall of 
2 metres, and upon the other of a few contimcHroa tmly. This 

creates naturally a land of current.Tlie water will flow from 

the Pacific towards the Atlantic over a i»rt of the canal, at al Hiien* 
and when the tide goes down, it wil! flow in the other direction.” Or, 
inasmuch os the Suez Canal, length 87 naiifitnl miles (having large 
lakes which neutralize its currents), is not embarrassed by a difference 
in tho mean tides of the two ends amounting to ij[ feet, I anticipate 
that the Panama Caa^, length alioul 40 nautical milu, (having no lakes 
to help to nento’alize the currents), will not be inconvenienced by a 
difference in the mean tides of the two ends amounting to 14| feet. 
Tn an imperious manner, M. de Lesseps put the tidal lock on one side, 
and^ould have none of It. But this question must come to the front 
when the Panama Canal is treated seriously, for (Ides ore most un¬ 
compromising things, which pay no respect to individuals, and oven 
very superior personages—Canute, for example—^have found them 
inexorable. 

. _ 

Upon quitting the Ikthmus, H. de Les8epfi^ proceeded to the Uniti'd 
States, and said, amount other thix)^*)}, with a view ol captivating 
Americans, 

* The Adooitaltj Chart of the Snea OaoaJh^<4fl tho tide at Port Said nses 6 to 18 
inohea, and at finei 4 to 7 feet; and that goring tides there la a 24 knot enmot 
between 0 ikhi and the mtter Lakes. 
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tbat he hail long heen eti|;;ac1c with i&e itosietise advantageN!^ 
accrue to the Unilm Stfriiee by the open&tg of ail iuter^ooeimic eanulJl {Lni, 
first and most indisputable would be the jfWftoration, in a very Aort’cime, 
of the Bupreipiacy to the American mereantiM marine which it pomemed 

before the war.Thmi, the United States was the first maritime nation 

in the world; irs flag •coveivd a third of the whole tonnaj^ j England had 
a htUe less, and the remainder was divided between the other Powers. A 
canal giving Americans free interooucse over their whole littoral would 
promptly restore this supremacy'." 

Tho It:;! and poHoy of publicly announoingthat Im turned at destroying 
the maritime commercial supremacy of his best customer,* just at 
the time that he was about to adc her to subscribe to his project^ 
makes this one of the noteworthy uiterances of M. de Lesseps. He 
stud many other interesting things besides. C'urioslty apparently 
being expressed n/S to the source whence ^e money came for his Com.’- 
mimoii icchTiigu^y he told his hearers (tho Society of Oivil Bn^neers 
of New York) that “ m the most dwntere^led manner the sum of 
£80,000 had been given him to htdp the progress of a work whidi was so 
seductive to great minds. Out of this sura, £28,000 [? £30,000] had 
been turned over to the Colombian Covernment. The rest was em¬ 
ployed for the expenses of tho expedition. Bor these expenses are 
not at my cost ; as my life has been consecrate^ to great works, 1 am 
not rich, and my dmMemtedMss can’t go heyond that which is possible.** 
The next paragraph is a commentary on this beautiful passage. 

Shortly afterwards, the company was again brought out) and this 
time it floated. The subscription list closed on December 10, 1880, 
twice the amount offered, it is stated, having been applied for; and at a 
general meeting of the shareholders held on hi arch 3, 1881, certain 
gentlemen who had been appointed to examine and report upon the 
expenses which had been incurred made the following statement:— 

I 

** It remains, gontlemeu, to let you know what are the expenses which 
M. Ferrlinand do Lesseps has found himself undmr the necessity of incurring 
in order to float your company. 

“ Firstly, there is the expense of his failure to float a company in 1870; 
the ‘propaganda’ wliidi protKded the formation of the syndioate for the 
second sub^tiptiou; tho expenses of the different expeditions to inaugttiwitift 
tire earliest work and then there ure stamps and postages, and paip^al 
expenses, besides commissions to bankers and promoten, both in FnUfi^ and 
abroad 

“ The total of this batch, which includes the use of the £80,000 * WfsSs * 
by the founders, amounts to C432,0O0. 

“ To ibis sum we must add the remuneration stipulated for the profit 
of iiha members of the syndicate, which was good enough th advance con¬ 
siderable sums. This remunerati^ amounts to £472,000. 

“ If wo putSthese two little ifCms togetW, you will see that, i^ter all, 
they omoimt to only 3 j per cenjQn your capitu. ' 

* Tbe importance of that cn^tomel^L'f. dc lieaseps may be seen from tbc Ibct that 
oat of the entire uomber of the ships wm ch passed throagh the Sues daaal ta 1887— 
namolyi 8137—uo leas than 8330 were Brwsh, whde only 2 were Anieeieaa. 
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tMk would now t )0 if wo more to say; but, 

. Lve alteady heard. H. dH L#sb«{»s cmtaii^ eD|aMments 

fm€be Urnted States [1(7101 ^hom not iitatedj wherw wiU have to 
pay the foUowing annuniea :-i^l24«O0d on the ytsm eompaDy, 

£56*000 cme yeav afterwards* and five others of £^0*^00 ^Ayohle at the 
end of five years. ^ 


<4 1 ^’ 


To a> simple mind, these huge sums may seem to inoluda thd 
£400*000 promised for the use of £40*000* but this is not the case. 
Li €he bhlance>sheet which was presented on June 30* 1881* Ihe 
following items appear:— 

d^rix de la eonoesaion . , ^ . 10,000,000 frs. 

Oautionnement au Gouvernement eolombien , . 750,000 

Ddpenses xatifids par rasseinblde constitutive du 

3 Mars 1U81 . 25,808,005 

* 

so that the total of the amount admitted up to this stage of the pix/- 
ceedings as having been spent in preliminary expenses and promo> 
tion-mcmey amounted to 36*143,603 francs* or nearly a million and 
a half sterlibg.* The financial ports of tlie history of tho canal, 
the payment ctf these preposterous sums in promotion*money, interest 
during construction* the raising of loans at large discounts, and the 
desperate lottery expedient* have received more attention than the 
other initial errors of the enterprise* and must he passed over hero* 
as there is still to be considered the present condition of the works, 
and, before that* some statements by M. de Lcsseps regarding the 
salubrity of the Isthmus. 

To tl^ continued declarations respecting the easiness of the work 
and the facilities for its execution as comparod with the Suez Canal* 
M. de Lesseps added many spontaneous asburances respecting the 
salubrity of ^e Jstlunus of Panama. He asserted that it wmi “ a 
very much calumniated climate-~in reality* temperate and healthy.*’ 
He declared that '*'lhe Isthmus was perpMly JMsalthy ;** and these- 
repeated afilrmations as to the ease and facility of the work and the 
salubrity of the country mm^ have produced an effect upon the minds 
of his too credulous subscribers. But M. do Lesseps* though hia 
own personal experiences may have been fortunate when living in tho 
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BO thiDued by sickness dcfs^ Ifa^jC^tiraotor fouiod bitoself naable to 


of tbe world. ** The Oi^amen, one htAttber) had be^bt^ght 

to the Isthmus bylhe company, and care taheh whiSi’ ^uld 

conduce to theii' hecdth and comfodct. V engaged 

upon the Wrk scareldy ja month befOM the entixe body, bei^ui^ 

affected with a melancholic,* suicidal tenden^, and scores of them ^^ded 
their unhappy cfSd^uce by their own handa. Disease broke but ^ong 
them,^and raged' so' fierody that in .a fevrbreeks scarcely two . h^dred 
remained* Tim' freshly imported Inshlinen and JVenohmen also sioiffered 
severrfy.”— ffandboa^ of iikt Panama .EaUrood, ISfet? Tork, 1861j pp. 
84r-86. ..., : 

■» 't*^ • ‘ 4 ''' '' * ' * ^ 

He was, anyhow, speedily xmd«cerred. ik^moaitionB pqnr^d a6wii, 
shqrply upon him. One of the first to pert& was Henri Bionne, his 
secretary, ‘.' the right-hand man,” who died after twenty-four day® ia 
“this healthy Panama.” Then Blanchet, the vivacious and indefati¬ 
gable, “ the life of the enterprise,” succumbed after a few weejea. The 
same number of the Bulletin announced the decease eff Mi Htiemie 
{soiis-chef des travawe) after a :8iiniliu.v period, and in, a,%week or two 
more that of M. Sharpe (superintendent at Gaton). After that, the 
Bulletin became more guarded in its necrology, though in a . couple of 
years it was adznitted that an hospital had to be esteblished at Panama 
with 250 bods—a fact which speaks for itself. more reliance can 
be placed in his professions alxmt the climate than in his declarations 
about th^ date at which the canal will be finished. One fiction after 
another has exploded ; the manifold deceits and wiles hava ceased, to 
draw mobey;* the Company is in liquidation, and the t^drtunate 
shareholders, who still seem to be tar from disillusionized, mUst never¬ 
theless be aware that the time is close at hand when their* Great 
Bubble Avill collapse. What is the situation of the works ? . 

In a communication made by Mr. W. Brondsma on November 8, 
1887, to the Koyal Institute of Engineers ati;he''Hagne, it was stated 
that the condition of the works on June 1, .1887, from hisA own 
personal examination, was that Eihowh in Hg. 1 of the accompanying 
folding plate.f The solid black portions show the work has 

done, and the white indicates the amount which has still to be 
execrated. The scale at the bottom gives the length of thor c^dj^ In 
kilo^tres. The dotted lino marks the mo|m level of the oceans^ axid 
the imC, below, indicates tb^ bt^m bl the cuial, whea^ 
be wheb, finished—-that is to say, when it gets doym to thell^ei which 
M. de lilsseps said (Bull.j p. 332) /would require the exeavatioh of 
72 , 986,069 o^bic metres, at a cos^ 512,000,000 .francs (£29^486jf000). 

* In the BtHletin, p. 2118, publicity iB-sivea to the statment thai tke sabsori^on** 
at the city of Fiaama to the oUtffationa MlAa amounted to.l,34i;720 franca, eitbimbed 
by 1408 persona I ''^his statei^^ient ehoiM bej^pared ndth the populStnn Panama. 

f This longitndiW section by Sflf^ran^ma, in its eontdor, nillodia eeoidom 
which appears from rime to time in xh&^BuUetm ^ and, as is nsoal in sectiona of this 
nature, it has tbe hcigntyinnctx ezaggeratm 
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Ityaiseem iiicrediWe iHat ^ afitdrs 

after more -than 70 nodlHoiii 1 ..: c—>.•-j 

seven ygars 



section is^hovv&vsv, cntifbrmed'in ^ i 

by Mr. Prior, tal^n nine mc^tbs lid^, and 
of stUl more recent dato,*''bdt also Iromille reports issued 
the Qompapy.' 

The only I^th of the canal which is in an advaou^ state though . 
stiU -^r compistion) is that oompriBed between the entrance at 
Coloh»(ial.r 0) and kilometre, 22'5. Upon this division a good deal 
has been done since' the date of Mr. Brandsma’s section, and amongst 
oth^ things the uncleared portion at Mindi has been cut. This was 
occbrapUshed upon February 22, 1888. But it is admitted in the 
B'dUtid that in this, which is by far tbe moat advanced portion, 
there ^omained on August 1,,1888, no less than 4,276,000 cubic 
metres to; be excavated. • 


, Ihe whdie i^ength of the canal is divided , into five sections, and the 
official stat^i^nt, issued a few months ago, as to the condition of the 
works' (in a pamphlet entitled Sitiudmi des Travmx an 25 AoM 


1888), gives the foUo^nng particulars:- 


Section Bitcndln;; over 

1 . , Kllomttre 0*000—22*614 

Total Excavation 
neecitory 
(in eubio isitroe). 

... n,7mjm 

Excavation ftni 
tobencifonneil 
. (in cubio nitres). 
... 4,276,000 

2 . . . 

„ 22*514—44*000 

10 ,000,000 

... 6,458,000 

3 . . 

„ 44-000-763-COO 

... 10,560,000 

3,289,200 

4 . .. 

„ 53*600—62-200 

7,330,000 ' 

4,323,000 

5 . 

„ 62'200—74*500 

10,920,000 

3,619,000 

Loedcs {10^. , 

• • • • ■ 

. 1,247,000 

... 765,300 

» —-IT -- 


Totals . . , 

. 63,807,000 

... 21,625,500 ' 


If this.^cial statement is examined, it will be found that the Work 
to be.ekecuted.per kikmdtre in each section is as follows 

Ist . ' 190,000 cubic metres per kilomitie 

Sod * * 250,000 „ „ ,1 

3rd . • 342,000 .. „ ,, „ 

4th , • 500,000 ,, „ „ 

5tb ^ * 886,000 „ 

—^that is to say, there is by far the largest amount per kilomtoe to bo 
done in t^e .most difficult section, namely in No. 4, comp^iug the 
Colebra. cutting. But let no one suppose that the excavation of 21 
millions of cubic ,mfitres will give that which M. de Xjesseps promised 
his .subscribeca—a level canal. After declaiming for seven years 
against the employment and declaring that his ^eme (ie., 

the project of Wyse and R6^||K,!ivas the-.only one whicy could satisfy. 
the requirmneuts of the world^iy givin'^i^ Iffvel cm^, and pouring 

vjK j 

* Nctilly by those taken IS. 112 

I , 
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out endless jeers and xidietde npon tibe Nicarf^pian route, because it 
must have tib^adw (locks), the ex^Pridde^-JHfeetmr had to confess 
that the only way cl finUhvng the Pfmaaua Oanal was by making it 
icith locks. In the JBullefiti for March 2, 1888 (p. 1990), he explained 
that the manner in which it would be opened, “ 4 la grande naviga¬ 
tion en 1890,’’ would be by the constinctaon of ten locks, five on each 
side, the uppermost being 170*6 feet above the sea. These locks are 
to be situated at kilometres 22 5, 36*75, 43*5, &c., as shown upon 
Fig. 2 of the folding jdate; and this result will be attained, so it is 
stated, aftir the excavation of 21 million cubic mfitrea more, a| a 
further estimated outlay of 16 millions sterling. From A to B 
(Kg. 2) represents 170*6 feet. The average lift of the five looks i4 
therefore about 34*1 feet.* Should this scheme be carried out, the 
Panama Canal will then havo a summit about 60 feet higher than 
the l(‘ve] of Lake Nicaragua! There is not, however, mnch prospect 
of the passage of ships through the locks, should they over be con¬ 
structed ; for the Great Engineer proposes to supply his'top look from 
the Waters of the Obispo imd Bio Grande, iusignifiea t streams at 
that altitude; and he is in the dilemma of having a great deal too 
much water below, and not nearly enough above. 

A lUrmumfnt cannot be long delayed The recent declarations of 
the Colombian Government are significant, and the concentration of 
vessels of war at C’olon and I’anama shows that tlie authorities are 
alive to tho situation. Some apologies may be made for the short¬ 
comings of MM. Wyse and R^clus; less can be said in favour of tho 
calculations of the Commv>ami techmq%te ; and very little indeed in 
defence of M. *Perdinaiid de Lesseps. He has caused the loss of a 
sum greatly exceeding tho capital of tho Suez Canal and the whole of 
the earnings of that enterprise since its cofilpl^idn. He has promised 
his clients fortunes, and he Kas given them beggary. He says that ho 
has nothing to conceal. This msy be so; but the questiou is, “ Has 
he anything to sheno at all commensurate with the enormous expen- 

S which ho is responsible ? ” and unless a satisfactory answer 
en to that question there can be little expectation of extract-^ 
Trom the jiockets of the public; for these who have money 
vill probably entertain the opinion that the/ will be abfo to 
t with equd certainty, and with greater facility, by dropping 
middle of the Atlantic. 

Edward Whymper. 

1 

* According to the Bvlletin, p. 1900, three locks will have lifts of 11 metres each, and 
two others ofid metros each. 





eerorS of the experts. 


L ord WOLSELEY, in one of bis interesting contribations on 
xoilitaiy topics lo recent numbers of the Fortnight lievicWf 
terms it the wildest fallacy that his Innate powers have ^ made 
a man a great genm^l.” It is only, he says em])haiically\ by a 
deep study of military history, of military arts and sciences in all 
their phaseSj^ that the heaven-bom genius can be converted into the 
successful comraandor.” “Can it be supposed for a moment,” he 
asks, “that our greatest of artists, instinct though ho was with 
artistic genius from his birth, could ever have produced any great 
picture had chance made him in early Ufe a vicar or a doctor?” 
“ Had even Najjoloon,” ho lays it down, “ been employed for the first 
forty years of his life at some civil occupation, and then been suddenly 
given the command of an army, it is tolerably certain he would havo 
faded.” 

, It is obvitHs that the earliest military genius who developed into a 
successful commander must have got along somehow without tho 
study which Lord Wolseley pronounces indispensable ; and numerous 
great conquerors, from Joi^ua to Nadir Bhab, must, in the nature of 
things, Ijave attained their successes unaided by a “ deep study of 
. military history and of the milit»jy arts and scionoos in all their 
phases.” Xiord Wolseley may bo justified in his claim that the clerical 
and medical professions debar tbose who havo belonged to them iu 
early life from the ability to paint a great picture, however instinct 
from his birth with artistic genius tbe hapless vicar or doctor may 
be; but it is certain that mmi who have lived civilians until mature 
middle have subsequently attained eminent distinction as soldiers. 
Caasar, one of Lqpd^Wolsel^’s military paragons, was not a vicar 
indeed, but a invest, a man of fashion, an orator, a statesman, up to 
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tlie age of forfcy-thre€hr^“ late m l^e vb Mr. Fioude remarks, 

“ to begin tbe trade of a soldier”,- bad attained the same age 

when be drew the sword and niemorablo career, punc- 

tuatid by Marston Moor, Hasebyj Dtmbar, a^d Worcester. Lord 
LyU^doch, one pf Wellington's most trusted lienteaiants," was a jPerth- , 
shire laird till late in middle ^e.. , Polk, a brilliant corps connxmnder 
in the Confederate service in tb© American (^vil War, was a-vicar 
before he was a bishop, and a . bishop before he was a general. 

Although pronounced by Loi^ Wolseley incapable pf painting a 
great picture, a vicar or a do^or, his lordship cannot well deny, inay have 
devot^ considembli^-attention to a study of the history of ast-j and 
may even after a fashion “ paint, too,” os Mr. WhistJer .incidiantally 
remarked of the? President of the Iloyal Academy. Personally, 
although for the best part of my rhore than forty years of lifo I have 
been employed in a civilian occupation, and am destitute Cf any 
pretension to the command of a corporal’s guard, I have given some 
time to the study of militaryt history. 1 do not claim on that account 
any fitness to be a critic of the publications on military subjects 
given to the world from time to time by such master’s of the craft as 
Lord Wolseley, Colonel Maurice, and- other writers who wield 
indiflerehtly the sword and the pen ; but I may venture humbly to 
express my unfeigned admiration of the copiousness and r^ge of 
detailed information comprised within the dark red covers of ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Pocket Book;” and of the'broad views, close reasoning, 
and effective condensation characterizing Colonel Maurice's paper on - 
“ War,” in the latest edition of the “ Enc^clopsedia Britaimica.” 
Yet the writings of both the distinguished military authors named 
are pervaded with an inconsistency which can scarcely fail to weshen 
their influence, and which is charged with a grave danger., - The 
inconsistency I will first point out, and will then indicate the danger. 

The quotations from Lord Wolseley’s writings cited above, are' 
convincing evidence of the importance which' he attacllla to, a deep: 
and wide study of military history on the part of the soldier acabi^us 
to shin© in his profession. Elsewhere* he lays it down as ** a 
qud non that a deep and minute study of the history of all.; great 
wars, especially of the most recent wars, is essential to the education 
of every staff officer and every general.” (kdonel Maurice- is yet 
more emphatic. “ There does not exist,” he asserts,f “ pe^ey, hat 
existed, and never, except by pedants,, has there been supposed to 
exist, an ‘art of war’ whitfo was something-other than, a m^odic 
study of militajy history.” “ It is not,” he adds, “ friun writers on 
war, but from the greatest generals that the most enx^atic state¬ 
ments haye come as to ^© paramount importance. to .the, soldier., of 

^ Article “ Foetnighily Smiiete, Jancaiir lSt0, p- 9. 
f Article “ War^* '* Bncyolopaedia Brltannioa.” 


t 
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the earefal rtudy value of 

large kuowfedge of the aqa*^hM^..^^e3!^^ emanates 

approprta^ly' feoih^' tfaftjip^bf .jihe*ih the 
Staff CoU^e. v-;;^ :'''%^'v'%-1rr'-.'" /-'i'-/'' ' 

Btrtf both and Ihe’S^diedt:.^^^ 

he desbguates |is?'*^*^e ikbst 'hr^iiaut and sucoessful geueif^'l in the 
Brito^^- Amy , icff to>-dhy,” affowd in .^eir vhcitings no inlrequi^fc; 
evidenob thtat they are ndt-alivays instant in practtsing what they' 
preachy ' ifai . the citations they take -ifirom military history to illustrafe ; 
their .p^uh(ties or to strengthen the^|^>OBitionB, ^ey fall into on'ors of 
faot with- 4' fe( 3 ility trlych is siro^y bewilderingj and which seema" 
-w'ght. ■- t^b. of their compliance with ^ir ' bwn strenuous 
desidemttim of a careful study of past campaigns. > The danger I 
have' referred to lies here; that the student who, following the 
counsel Jjtioted, has betaken himself to even a. perfunctory study of 
milfta^'hi^ory, and has ditoovered, as he could not well fail to do, 
the lapses therein of his distinguished mentors, ■ may rise from the 
particular to the general, and coiioeive a- distrust of the soundness of- 
the arguments and the dicta which he recognizes to be illustrated 
and. perhaps based upon inaccurate history. And this distrust is 
saddening j for “ The Soldier’s Pocket Book ” should be, and might 
bei in < th6 soldier’s eyes his military Bible. Again, historical 
inaccuracies committedlj^y our military writers .whom we hold in most 
esteemvCannot escape detection by professional critics abroad; and, 
to put the matter on its least serious fitting, it is unpleasant to listen 
in fancy to the'Strident laugh and-the guttural sneer of. the Kaiser-, 
platz, bver the errors that stud the pages of the Adjutant-jSroneral of' 
the British Army and of the author of the Wellington Pnz© Essay. 

. . 'The following comments are on the .|irticle by the latter writer, 
entitled “ Wihc,” printed in the recently published final volume of 
the latefjit edition of the “ Enoyolopsedia Britannica.” Colonel Maurice 


■ “ Suppose, as often happens, that two allied armies, or two parts of the 
same ariny, Ore moving to uni'to.against an enemy. It may happen that, by 
, ekilfal dispositions or tiie chance of war, the general engaged against them 
is able'te intaipose b^ween them while they are still several marches apart 
ime fron^ :^e .othei^^^SupposB that, in a country favourable to such an 
operation's ^empde^ a fanall portion of his own force to delay the march of 
one of his opj^entewhikt he ilnowB the bulk of his forces against the 
oth^. ■ • In attempting tp^ defeat this, body before it can receive^ support 
^from t^e other), he holds a peedtion of-very great advantage. This is the 
situation which is commonly described by the saying that the general in 
qutetion is acting'^on interior Jfines’against the two armies opposed to 
him. Thus, ivhen Kapoleon, in the Waterloo camprngn* broken in 
at Charleroi ujpbn the inteiided point of concentration of the allied 
firinies, .he, with opposing Wdilington aV'Ouatre Bras long before 
the "Rng lbh army was ooheentzated, and himself able to act with the 
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bulk of hib force a^roiiiet HUeber »t before the FniaiiB& enoy was 
fully conoentrated, yraa aeting hi thle^ leoet jtiftfeot 4naQittt%«on * ii^rior 
lines.'” /Si 

\ » • 

The author's fblicity and acqtirit^ifi of “in¬ 

terior lines ” are tmquestionable ; but I venture to assert that the illus¬ 
tration he adduces is inapposite, and tbat it fulfils no oonditiatii of the * 
definition he has laid down. ^ be in the enjoyment of tiie intetior 
fines a commander mtUst be on the chord of a circle, his odveirsarios 
wide apart on its aro; he must be within striking distance of one 
adversary, while the other, to qsMate Colonel Maurice, is yet “ several 
marches ” distant, and constrained to a cironitons route (following the 
*arc), before he Can accomplish a junction with his comrade. Hspoleon's 
position at Charleroi, while a commanding strategic one, had no sucb 
relation to the allied armies as that which Colonel Maurice postulates. 
He was not on the chord j they were not far apart on the arc J he was 
not, as a question of distance, near enough to defeat one b^ore the 
other could reinforce it, since they were not “ several marches " 4part; 
in a word, he was not on tho “ interior lines.” So far was this from 
being the case that, as he must be aware, when Wellington, soon after 
noon on the day of Ligny, met Bluoher at the windmill between Bry 
and Tigny—Napoleon did not commence his attack on Bluoher until 
after half-past two—-he proposed to assist the Prussian commander 
by concentrating a body of his own troops at Quatre Bas, and march¬ 
ing them straight forward so as to strike Na;^leon on his flank and 
rear. A calculation of tho ^ssibilities showed that Bluoher might 
ho defeated before Wellington should be in a position to carry out 
this project} so it was agreed that the latter should march his 
supporting force straight on Ligny, and so come directly to the aid 
of his colleague.* Ney’s ^subsequent attack on Quatre Bras upset 
this latter arrangement, but at Quatro Bras Wellington fought virtu¬ 
ally aligned with Blucher; and Napoleon was never on the interior 
lines” relatively to the allies until the day of Waterloo, when he 
so in that untoward sense which the Prussian militarjt writers aptl^* 
describe as in der taktischeu l^fitte.” 

Colonel Maurice states that “ when h+ters from the seat of wiff in 1866 
Inonght home to Europe the effect which the breechloader was produc¬ 
ing in determining tho contest, the first improsriolt was Ihat of sfinpl® 
oonstemation.” Tho context shows that he is rofen^g, not to excitable 
civilian communities, but to military Europe. Oonsternarion cqrriea 
in its meauing the element of surprise; and to the thonghtftil 
soldier ^ of 1866 the dcadliness of the needle-gun could have been no 
surprise. Letters from the seat of war in 1864 had told him the 
ghastly slaughter tliat weapon had made among the gallant Dimes 


* * HsinleT’s “Op^tionB of War, third edUloQiVPi. 
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defonding ||^ lism d prodtioed in 

determi^ling 'th^, &iMil ooole^lt' w thot^ df tihe nftrrow 

'found. !Di«(msiqu^ iqlll^ 

round tlte Iront m an op^cNsang' arti^f And interfering Ida Jifftof 
. commnnieatiQnAi (Honol Hwiice writes :—To some extent during 
tbe Americen CHvil War tbis was aotually done by the great lead^' 
of horsemen on either side-vSheridan. and Longstroet." Longstr^ 
nevei* was a caridiy leader; be commanded, from the Pemnsula to 
Appoxnatox, the ftbrnons First Corps of Gk^neral Lee’s army. The 
O^ederate ** leader of horsemen ” was Oeneral J. E. B. Stuturt, 
^Jaame twenty-fire years ago was familiar to every English 
’newqiaper, and can scarcely yet be forgotten. “ To pome extent*”! 
$ui^y, again and again, to the utmost conceivable extent. When 
bioGleUan ley on the Chickahominy in the Peninsula campaign, 
Stuart lifSe completely round his army, broke np his base on the 
Pamemkey, burned his transports, waggons, and stores to the value of 
seven mMon dollars, interrupted the Federal lino of communication 
by burning a railway bridge, and rejoined Lee with a great booty of 
prfsonOTS, arms, and beasts of burden. Again, after Antietam he 
mad6 a full circle round McClellan’s army as it lay supine on the 
Potomao, destroying supplies, capturing a thousand remounts, and 
creating a panic that extended to Philadelphia. Sheridan, again, 
when he cut loose from the ISpildemess fighting and passed behind 
lioe, broke up that General's railway communications, destroyed the 


supply depfits accumulated in his rear, defeated Stuart's cavalry, 
killed that gallant prop of the Sonth, and penetrated the ||tenor 
defences d Kidimond. In his subsequent expeditiems, he so wrecked 
the Confederate communications that Eichmond and Lee’s army in the 
Petersburg lines had available but one precarious railroad. To work 
d this (fixaraoter the parsimonious exjiression, to some extent,” is 


'scarcely applicable. \ 

' “ The Germans in the campaign of 1870}^ writes Colonel Maurice, 
after nrsfc breaking np comparatively small portions of the FVenoh 
anny at Weissenburg, Wfirtb, and Spicheren, succeeded in separating 
the great moss of tbe French army under Biusoine &om the other 
under HacMsbon^ .and in separately crushing them.” At “Worth 
Men^ii^^on was no^^bt very thoroughly broken up; it is a matter 
of languid whether a force 4f6,000 strong ran be termed eiHior 
poritively or comparatively mnall. But it is certainly inaccurate to 
speak of Bonay’s force as having been “ broken up,” which, after, a 
stubborn defence against overwhelming numbers, evacuated its position 
with orderly deh'beration, mardied away unpursued, and the following 
day save one took its fair share in the hard fighting of Worth. As 
liiUe are tibe hard words justifiable in regard fo Frossard’s corps, which 
fought so Btttbbcmily itm Spicheren. Having maintained the com- 
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bat till long after nightfall, having hufltetedi greater loss thatlj|^ anstdned. 
it withdreiiv ih>in the field steadiljr and vx nnimpaired oohie$ion, covered 
by the fire of its own artillery. dajit later it bore the worst brant 
of the Vionville struggle j it foiled Steinuietz’s fierOest efforts on the 
afternoon of Gravelotte ; and it alone of all Bazaine's army stood fast 
in its position throughout the lurid night that followed that bloody day. 
This is hardly the record of a “ broken up ” forco. , 

Colonel Maurice cites the movement of Osman Pasha from Widdin 
on Plovua in the summer of 1877, and his subsequent experiences, as 
“illustrating very happily several points in the relation between strategy 
and tactics.” This is his version of the sequence of events;— 

£* In the fin>t place Osman’s movo was obviously in its general character— 
in what we call its stialegical aspect—an offonhivo one, directed on the most 
vital point of the Kussiau field of ctimpoign, the bridge by which they* had 
passed the Danube at Sistova. The threatening character of tlm poidtion 
ho took up obliged the Kussians in some way to di&pose of Ids fo^. Very 
unwisely they engaged in a eeriesof ilhprepoied :md ill-directed assaults upon 
him. 'fhe result was so completely to shatter iheir forces that, had dsmon 
advanced, aftc^ liis final success, against Sistova, the small Bussian reninant 
between him and the Danube must have b(>en driven into the river, and in 
all probability all the forces that had crossed it would have been de^zpyed. 
But as he remained obstinately within His field fortress at Plevna, the 
Bussians in their turn grailunUy succeeded in catting off his communi¬ 
cations, >ind obliging him to suiTender what they could not bike.” ' 

In this sfat(‘ment thetfe are but two^ sentences which do not contain 
an error of fact. Whether in its strategical or in any other aspect, 
Osman's march could not have had for its objective the bridge by 
which the Bussians had crossed the Danube, for the reason that he 
had his ordens to undertake it before that bridge was built. Osman’s 
“ final success ” was the repulso of the Hussion attempt in September. 
That effort the Russilns commenced with 90,000 men, 21 siege guns, 
and 420 field guns. When it ended they had still 74,000 men, and 
all their gnus except the seven which Skobelefi^ had left dismoimted 
in the “middle redoubt.”^ This was the force which Colonel Maurio# 
stylos “the small Russian remnant” To accompli^ the ttok that 
writer regards as assuredly successful had it been attempted, Qsmon 
had, all told, oertaiuly not more than 45,000 men and 80 field guns; 
and that much only on the assumption that he abaodoned Plevna and 
cut loose from any base. It is not to be wondbred at that under 
those conditions Osman should have been shy of i&e operation 
regarding the results of which, if underiaken, Colonel Mauribe is 
so positive. But Osman did not “ remain obstinately within' his field 
forlaess.” month after his intermediate snocess ovelii^ Krttdener 
and Schakoskoy on July 30, he moved out of Plevna with about 
30,000 men, his face set toward Sistova, leaving about 25,000 to 
hold the Plevna positiem,. -He had inarched some eight miles before 
he encountered any oppeption; he got no farther. “ Shal^red ** tho 
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-'-■ot: 


BaBoans xaaj, l^sre ..Is^ea) 
}ifaurice assert».: it; leida&s 


ffl^E Colonel 

l^ice Ost)^ &>nnd 


calmly XoIdmg ;^e liglit% in i^nt villa^s 

of. Peiisb^ ai^>^gealevitfS^f withoiA resorting to a eonoentration and. 
without tfc h^yy'’ draught on ita reservo, infiiojjed a bloody repulse on; 
Osmau/and euloTOed hi? prompt retirement behind the works of hie . 


** field fortress.** . . ' . . 

Oolga^ f^urice is unhappy in all his allusions to the Russo-.% 
Tnrlridi campaign in Europe in 1877,- He writes:— . . ■ 


“ Both m the Gemari amy and the lEVenoh an immense impression was 
■created by . the incidents of the attack on Plevna. There is ho doubt that 
the certaiwly unaimed fire of ihe Turks produced an enormous oiTect.' 
-^obelefi], when be had at last succeeded in leaching the Green Hill in one 
of his most brilliant efforts, found that there were no troops behind the 
{Sender fine of skirmishers which he actually had vluth him. All bis 
resen^ h^d melted away under storm of bullets.*’ 

* The spectacle of ground strewn mth dead and wounded Russians, 
as well as the frank list of casualties published by authority, proved 
with ai^iil truth the enonnbus effedt of the close hail of death that , 
swept the front, of the Turkii^ positions. Colonel Maurice says 
“ it would be rnadne^ (dtogether to reject such an experience” 
as that which he attributes to Skobeleff. Bi^' it has to be said that 
no such ejqierience befell General Skobeleif as that which Colonel 
Maurice narrates—and does so, .not as a reported circumstance, but 
as an incotitapovertible fact. In support of this contradiction, personal 
observation and- personal knowledge are hot adduced. Nor is stress 
Imd oft the contemporary narratives of the war correspondents of the 
period—-“'that race of drones,” to quote Lord Wolseley, ^'who eat 
thd lutbns of fighting men and do not work at all.” Skobeleff’s 
/shore in the attack on Plevna is minutely detailed in the history of 
the campaign written by Lieutenant Greene, the United States’ military 
attache with the Russian headquarters—an oflScer who was bn the 
spot, subsequently had all the events of the long.sustained fighting 
from Skbbeleff’s own lips, and had fullest > access to ofiicial reports. 
J repeat /&© averment that the incident told by Colonel Maurice 
^d not.o&uT j and assert my conviction that he can point to no 
, trustwmthy avidbnc&' in support of his statement. 

“TheSbldi<^ Pocket Bookis deHghtful reading.- The civilian 
Ajmay ^un ^^ fi:uding no interest in being informed of the proper load 
, for a camelj iSie det^s of camp equipment, the method of -retreat 
through a „dejUe, the . locality a ^magas^o in a field-work, or the 
corirect Organization of a baggt^^ escort. But he stands in his own 
light. Its atilhor is endowed wth ^the rare gift of relieving the 
driest, details with bright fiii^es of qnaint^iresh originality. Every 
page is suffused with his rat^ individuality, .^ark Twain is not in it 
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Hm for qtiiet h 
■ho writes, “ is a very us^ei^ 

I hove never heard him timks '^y>; ;^iEi^^ggefiti hi^ 

known hiin make very silly cases. is hot w^crfljf-’hi^ 

with an anpy moving it is.ihipoiiable to drain a tQ#hV o 0 f 
any great sanitary measure." unconscious himdiu 
felds of sentences intended quite serious. Pee anlhor -m, ment"»' 
eating, for instance, the cuMva^on of the military spirit; ihd hi hiites-;^ . 
*‘The better you dress the soldier, the more highly will he be thought - 
of by women, and consequently by himself.* irony iS peihapisr :. 

. th^ is a charmii^ passage in which he pdhhs out the' de^llhi' 
tr^ps, harassed and fatigued by an ill-^executed march, pf 'h Suddeh^|; 
, attack—when nothing but the individual physioal superiority of t^h^ ' 

r Briton over aiU orimr nations can save the honour of her Majesty^fi ., 
V timj” The pages of “ The Soldier’s Pocket Book" are not 
/. with involved ambiguities or circumlocutory esqpressious. There 
finie direct frankness in its- occasional cynicism, of which this' iS SL' .. 
chaxacteristio specimen: “As a nation w^ are bred up tO"fill it a-, 

: success even to succeed by falsehood; we keep hammering with r 
the conviction that ^Honesty is the best policy,’and that 'Trti^ sf^ys;^,^ 

' wins in the long run;^ These pretty Httle sentonoes do wefllfpriir'; 

^ child’s copybook, but the man who acts on them in war had betber 
sheathe his sword for ever." , The commander who would succeeds 
' . must lie like a Bdssian diplomat; and Lord Wolseley suggests to 
him that, inter alia, “he can, by spreading false news ainong the' 
gentlemen of the press, use them as a medium by which to deceive the 
enemy.” Occasionally he is truculent, but even then~the question of - 
good taste may be left in abeyance~~he does not cease to be amusing.' . 
The spiiit of the following extract is the spirit of, Boulanger^’bintX 
Boulanger has not lh.e faculty of expressing himself at ^ dnca% 
menacingly and looularly, “ Do not,^* says Lord Wolseley, who 
thus endowed—“ do not.be cm^tented with any but. the best 
and the best men for these small wars of ours : hnd if :8ome old’-: 
-Adjutant-General Pipeclay refuses to let you have ibem,^ be asStwCd!^' 
tfieTlnglish people will support you; their sound opmnmn-sehto V 
tod.jpowerful even for the opposition of 
f-^T Ke^ation Boutrne.” Strewn over the pag^-^f 
:;‘^c»cket Book ” will be found instance on iiuitemcft/ of 
power of dashing in, with a few stre^es of his 
s^^^, and lives, and remains ^'the memo:^J;:vl|^P«i^ i^t < 
he a^sdplishes the feat—and thq,t without an eflfbitrT^ 
in a single sentence, not, one su^ pietture, two'.. 

'judge of their vividness: he ne^ not have l^n hf realise 

their vigorous truth. Th^^soA^ect is the (K)nduct pt; 
in action. , ' ' " ' ‘ 
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“ A^Stafi*o£Jcer, galloping in a liigli of cnpcitemeni; to a ooluma, may 
play'* old Harry ’ unth tho ilpmta of the. meOt ami cause them to think that 
there is some unknown danger, dr that things in other,parts of the field 
are not going on as they shooddj it gives rise to a hundred speculations of 
a gloomy, nidiure. Whereas the man who gallops up, no matter how ,quidUy, 
but with a smiling face, and gives his orders precusely without j^y flurry, 
having a hod. for his' acquaintances in the ranks, and perhaps a flying 
remark for them, spreads abroad a feeling of security and success which 
soon reaches-the smallest bugler, making oil think that they are on the 
trinning aide.’* 

In fine, for the non-professional reader, there are many pleasant 
hours in the close-packed pa^es of “ The Soldier’s Pocket Book.” 
He will not know, and if he did he need not care, that although, 
the latest edition bears the recent date of 1886, it is to a great extent 
as obsolete as the dodo ; nor will it concern him, except as adding to 
his amusement if he detects them, that errors of military history 
occur throughout it with a strange frequency. Some of these errors 
may be assumed to be inadvertences, obstinate survivals of the 
revision claimed on its title-page for this latest edition t, such as 
the allusion to an attack made by the Prussian Guard on ** 16th 
August, 1870 ” (p. 192)—^the day of Vionville, in which battle 
the Prussian Gnard did not participate ; and to Sherman’s march to 
the sea “in 1866 ” (p. 149)—^the American Civil War having ended 
early in 1865. But there are others which must be described as not 
inadvertent but inexplicable, to which latter category surely the follow¬ 
ing example belongs. One of the uses of a rearguard is, Lord Wolseley 
writes, “ to cover the retreat of an army during a retrograde move¬ 
ment made in order to. take up a position in rear, like that made by 
the English on Quatre Bras, and by the IVussian force under Ziethen 
on Charlerm, in 1815 j ” aznd he adds: “ The great object is to retard 
the enemy, which, with a well-disciplined army that has not yet been 
engaged—as for instance the Allies previous to Waterloo—is compara¬ 
tively easy ” (p. 347). But in front of Quatre Bras there was nothing 
of Wellington's army except outposts and the detachment in Frasne of 
Perponcher’s Dutoh-Belgians, which Ney pushed before him as he 
moved on Quatre Bras. The terms of the quototion render it impoa- 
sible to imagine that the retirement of that outlying handful on its 
main body is the illustration intended. Again, Ziethen, when Napoleon 
atruck him on the morning of June 18, was ab’eady in Charleroi, and 
had only posts on the line of the Sambre beyond ; no more than the 
English on Quatre Bras could he retreat on a place he was not and 
bad never been in advance of. Not less unfortunate is Lord Wolaeley’s 
instance of “ the Allies previous to Waterloo ” as an army that “ had 
not yet been engaged.” The terms wpuld include the Prussians, who 
bad been engaged with a vengeance atUigny: but tbe indications are 
that Lord Wolseley had in his mind Well^gton’s skilfully covered 
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retirement from Qaatrc Bras into the Waterloo position. But that 
retirement was made by a force which on the previous day had lost 
ono-sixth of its strength iu a comlffiit fought with exceptional fury. 
The references to Wellington in “ The Soldier’s Pocket Book ” are 
uniformly disparaging; but that soldier’s reputation can take care of 
itself. It is not in impertinent vindication «of it that I venture, simply 
on issues of fact, to traverse certain of Lord Wolseley’s strictures. 
Vigorously advocating pursuits he writes (p. 372); Many a well- 
planned and successfully carried opt action has led to no result because 

the general commanding thinks his men are too tired.Without 

a keenly followed up pursuit you may be successful, but you will never 
bewictorious.” And, again (p. 331), “ Wellington won many battles, 
but he never delivered any veiy crushing blow, became he, failed- to 
pursue.'" The precise distinction, in the military sense, between the 
terms “ successful ” and “ victorious ” is difficult to define ; the latter 
may be the stronger expression, but both are restricted to their strictly 
military results. ^ For example, Kambula was quite as great a victory- 
as Ulundi, if not a greater, although the latter had the more important, 
consequence of terminating a campaign. But, granting to the exi>res-: 
mon a stiength of significance to which it is not entitled, a number of 
battles occur to the memory which, although dinched by '-o- ' iteeniy 
followed up pursuit,” wore all decisive of a campaign} aud some of 
much more. A week after Plassey Olivo ya-s in Moorshedabad. 
Austerlitz brought Francis into Napoleon’s ^amp, and enforced on 
Alexander the acceptance of terms. Friedlaiiil was the vestibule to 
the Tilsit pavilion. Sobraon ended the first Sjsh war. When Kobert 
Lee rode away from the bloody field of Gettysburg, the South’s cliance 
for independence died the death. Amoaful 4*ened the way to Ooo- 
massie, and gave to the Ashantee expedition ps creditable issue. Lord 
Wolseley assorts that Wellington “never deli^redany cmahing-biows.’' 
Well, ho scooped the French out of Spain m a single campaign j he 
must be a light-hearted antagonist who wodd not. regard that per¬ 
formance as at least within measurable. distamc of a crushing blow. 
But Jjord W'olscley is referring to an isolated battle, rather than to 
a campaign. Ho appears to have forgotten tio famous summaiy of 
Vittoria: “ Never was defeat so decisive : thel'r*nch were beaten before 
the -town, and in tho town, and through the town, and out of the 
town, and behind tho town.” Wellington “ fatod to pursue.” A pursuit. 
Lord Wolsoloy will admit, is rather a liberty to take with a strong 
adversary, even if you have been fortp^^te enough to beat him; it is 
sidding insult to injury; and there js nothing good troops resent more 
stubbornly. Wellington pursu^ when he dared. He was hindered at 
Assaye by tho utter exhaustio^ of his cavalry; he pursued to some 
purpose after Argaum. His ai^gonists in the Peninsula were not of the 
stamp of the creatures ran like sheep from Tel-el-Kebir. Burrard 
throttled the victory of^Vimeira;. and so, in Wellington’s own words. 
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“ titiQre was notMng to do bat to go and abbot red-legged partridges.” 
But after Salamanca the Bake led the Light Dmsion so hotly in pursuit 
that he was hit by a pistol-shot fired by a French dragoon. After 
Vittoria his cavalry and horse artillery thundered afiter*he fugitives 
along the Pamplona road, till the, masses were so disintegrated that 
there were only individuals to chase. 

Treating of fortresses, “ The Soldier’s Pocket Book ” informs its 
readers (p. 897) that “ a fortress may be effectively blockaded by troops 
occupying positions all round it, as Metz and Paris were in 1870, so. 
that its garrison can have no influence upon the progress of the war 
beyond occupying the attention of tho troops blockading it. A fortress 
may,' however, block your best line of advance, especially %vith regard 
to railway communications, as Metz, for example, in 1870.” It is 
surely an inconsistency, not to say a contradiction in terms, to 
instance one aud the same fortress as haviug no influence on tho 
progress of the war and as blocking the invaders’ best line of advance. 
As a matter of fact, the line which Metz is claimed as having blocked 
was not a chief line of supply—^the term “ line of advance ” is scarcely 
applicable in regard to railway communication; new can Metz be said to 
have blocked that line, since the loop from Remilly to Pont-a-Mousson, 
which discounted the Metz hindrance, was completed previous to the 
removal, by the capitulation of Toul, of a less amenable obstacle. 
What limitation of influence on the war Lord Wolseley ascribes to 
Metz and Paris was not true even of such minor fortresses as Montr*. 
mbdy and M6zi6res, Soissons and La-Fdre, since they blocked important 
railway lines; it applies only to'Bitche and I’halsburg, which alone 
affected no communications. As for the siege of Pans, it is of course . 
superfluous to point out that its influence as well on the progress as 
the duration of the war was paramoiint. “ The Soldier’s Pocket 
Book ” is again in error in stating that the armies blockading Paris 
and Metz were of about the same numerical strength as the invested 
garrisons (p. 397). 

There is a certinn na/ivetS in the remark (p. 149) that, “ had Moscow 
been connected by a railway with the Niemen in 1812, Napoleon’s expe¬ 
dition to Russia would not have ended as it did.” The Russians of that 
period could not indeed profit by tho directions given in “ The Soldier’s 
Pocket Book ” for the dest^ction of railways, but nevertheless it is ex¬ 
tremely improbable that Nappleon would have been allowed to utilize to 
any great extent such a line nj|d it existed; at all events, after he had 
reached Moscow. The assertion^jpu^l) that “traction engines have never 
yet been effectively tried for transpdi^ purposes during war ” is quite a 
mistake. They were freely used ly the^Bussians in 1877 to drag siqjplies 
across the Wallachian plain from the railway at Fratestitothe bridge¬ 
head at Simnitza, and to a less extent in Bijlgaria ; the machines used 
.were made by Aveling & Porter. That (p. 322) “ the electric telegraph 
is a nev^* element in war,” is an observation ^hich is perhaps scarcely 
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up to date in a publication o£ the year 1886; especially when read in 
connection with the statement on another page, “ that we used it in the 
Crimea, and in the Indiiui Mutiny ran it forward even , into canister 
fire.” Lord 'fST'olseley holds (p.2C8) that there is no doubt the bivonac 
is healthier than the tent in .fine weather.” The German axiom—and 
the Germans have much experience of the bivouac—is that the worst 
quarter is infinitely superior to the best bivouac. 

“ I do not believe,” writes Lord Wolseley (p. 39), “ in any camel 
being able to do hard work over a desert country, where he will have 
very little food and water, with two mpn on his back.” The issue here 
is ^tween Lord Wolseley’s belief and history. In the camel corps 
whibh Sir Charles Napier* organised in Scinde, every camel carried 
a sirwan (native driver) armed for self-defence, and a fully armed 
British infantryman, chosen for his light weight. The corps could 
march eighty or ninety miles through desert without a halt. Once, 
starting in the evening, Fitzgerald marched it seventy miles to,, sur¬ 
prise a hill robber, caught his man next morning, and was back at his 
starting-point on that evening, having covered 140 miles in twenty-four 
hours. Napier’s dash of eight forced marches into the great sandy 

* desert to take aind destroy the fortress of Emaum Ghur, the great -j 
stronghold of the Ameers, was made with 350 men of the 22nd Il‘»'.^gi- 
ment on camels, “ two soldiers on each camd.” It was this exploj^uwhich 
Wellington pronounced “ one of the most extraordinaryjauklAary feats 
I hare ever known to bo performed, or ever perused^n account of, in 
my life.” But then Napier did . not have his camelry ” consist of 
ponderous heavy cavalry and big-fi'amed guardsmen, but of linesmen 

picked for their light wiry figures.” 

One of the pleasantest traits of “ The Solffdier’s Pocket Book ” is 
the kindly feeling evinced throughout for the private soldier. It is in 
his interest that the author sedulously striveBs to, minimize the mon- 
killing effect of artillery fire. He admits (pK. 121), not without a 
flicker of gr-im humour, that “ its appalling m^ise, the way it tears 

• down trees, knocks houses into small pieces, anm mutilates the human 
frame when it does hit, strikes terror into all huvt the stoutest hearts.” 
But he adds—and indsts that the fact shouldy,be impressed on the 
mind of the soldier—^that “ its effect is more r^oral than actual; it 
kills but few; ” and to endorse this ossertiepdfme tells how, of the shot 
and shell casualties among the Priissians/|in the Franco-German War, 
91 per cent, were caused by rifle fire, ajf^a only 9 per cent, artiUery. 
By a stretch of fancy one might ima?^uxe Dr. Ogle, seriously ill of fever, 
placidly calculating from the billa^of mortality his chances of, pulling 
through, as the crisis of his diso^^er approached. But Tommy Atkins, 
in the vortex of a cyclone'of bujpsting shells, philosophically bracing Ms 
nervous system by recalliiige/^tatistics proving the effect of artillery 
Are to be more moral tM^n actual, is a spectacle somewhat difficult to 

* Bruce's “/Idfe of Sir Charles Napier,” pp. 186,265. 
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realize. The author’s genial intention nevertheless so apx)oal8 to the 
sympathies, as to create a reluctance to point out that his statistics 
are mislea^ng. In the war of 1870 the French artillery was noto¬ 
riously defective and wretchedly handled. In 1866 the Prussian 
casualties caused by Austrian artillery fire were 16 per cent. In 1870, 
of the total French losses, 25 per cent, were wrought by the Gemian 
shell fire, and this notwithstanding that in .that war the Prussians 
did not use shrapnel, directed against the hostile guns an exceptional 
proportion of their artillery fire, and were all but invariably firing at 
an enemy who, standing on the defensive, was .more or loss under 
cover. Lord Wolseley, although, no. doubt in gonial rogard ^ for 
Tommy Atkins’ interest, he is silent on the subject, can scarcely bn 
unaware of the immense addition to the man-killing power of artillery 
obtained sinoe the Franco-German war by the improvements effected 
in the shrapnel shell. And in a work published in 1886 statistics were 
scarcely to be expected to be paraded, which are ntt(^rly vitiated by 
the practical experiments of which details were published in 1880 in 
General Brialmont’s “ Formations du Combat.” But it must bo said that 
Lord Wolseley is seldom happy in statistics, lie puts the number of 
German troops (p. 120) “ present ” at the combat of Wiessenburg at 
106,928—not even the French count makes the number excised 
80,000; and between his figure of 167,000 as the number present ” 
at Vionville, and 80,000,* the outside actual number, the discrepancy 
is colossal. Thesg errors of course utterly destroy the value of the 
calctilatiou the basis of which they form. 

I end with this strange quotation (p. 388): “ From the experience- of 
recent wars yve learn that fire cannot be maintained from a battery 
exposed to infantry fire, so guns should not be placed within 900 yai'ds 
of the enemy’s infantry, and if the latter succeeds in reaching within 
that distance, they ”—^the gims—“ should i*etir6 beyond that range.” 
From what recent war has Lord Wolseley learned this lesson ? Certainly 
not from the Busso-Tarkish of 1877, since guns, other than those 
of position, never approached or were approached within close range. 
Certainly not from the Franco-German "war of 1870, in almlfst every 
battle of which German batteries were in action within 800 yards of 
hostile infantry fire and closer for offensive purposes j at Vionville 
and Gravelotte within 300 to 400 yards,' and firing case, on the 
defence; and this with never a murmur of repentance on the part of 
the gunnem, and never a hint of reprehension on the part of the 
oritics. Certainly not from the Anglo-Fgyptian campaign of 1882, in 
which, at Kassassin, the horse artillery came into action with tlio 
cavalry skirmishers, and where, at Tel-el-Kebir, field artillery cleared 
the Egyptian parapets and swept the trenches in line with the 
infantry at the closest of close quarters with the enemy. 

\ Arch. Fokbes. 

* Hoopei's " Sedan ’’ reokonsVT.OOQ. 
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I T is an open secret that Lord Cross, tlie chairman of tho Royal Com¬ 
mission on Education, prepared a draft report of a more moderate 
chai’acter than that finally adopted by the majority of tlie Coramissioners. 
Canon Gregory was one of the principal authors of tho manilesto 
which has re-opened the education question. It is,’ therefore, equally 
interesting and instructive to read Cation Gregory’s defence of the 
new clerical programme.* Ho begins with tho pleasant assurance that 
** on matters pinx*ly educational ” tho two sections of the Commission 
are in “ very substantial agn'-ement.” I wish that were raoiii evident 
in the Blue Book. I am afraid that the more carefully the Blue 
Book is pondered the more evident it becomes that the majority pro¬ 
pose, it may lie unconsciously, to sacrifice educational eflSciency to 
certain cherished sectarian ends. I shall be compelled to give too 
ample proof of that before I have done. 

It seems almost impossible for imponents to undi'rstand one 
anotlior on this question. Canon Gregory actually states the 
religiou|^ difficulty in the following terms: ‘‘The majority are 
auTuons to preseiwe the definitely religious character which now 
distinguishes the voluntary schools, and to secure real liberty for 
those who have religious convictions as well as for those who 
have not.” ‘‘Definite religious teaching” is the favourite phrase 
in this article, and recurs again and again. It is a very clever 
euphemism for sectarian teaching of an intensely pugilistic type. I 
will presently give ample illustrations of w^hat “ definite religious 
teaching ” means in the small towns and villages of England. But 
for the moment 1 simply coll attention to the way in which the 
sentence just quoted assumes that the majority represent “ those who 
have religious convictions,’^ ^'As a matter of fact, patent to the whol^ 

* See CONTEUPOuaBY Beviicw, November 1888. 
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vrorl3, those whom the Minority Commissioners represent have 
religious convictions,” for which they have made sacrifices, such as 
Canon Gregory and his friends have never even had the opportunity 
of making. It is on the highest and holiest religions gionuds that 
they strenuously resist the ecclesiastical policy of tho Majority Report. 
Neither are they, as the Canon assumes, “ indifferent to the W’ants and 
requirements of those who wish for ” what he means by “ definite 
religious teaching.” All they demand is that definite religious 
teaching ” of that sort should bo taught at the expense of those who. 
desire it, and to tho children whose pai'cnts boliovo in it. At present 
it is taught at the public expense to tens of thousands of children 
whose parents do not believe in it. 

It is impossible for any student of tho (‘ducational history of this 
century to accept tho stat(‘tnpnt that “all tho earlier efforts to further 
. elemenfovry education in the country were made by religious lx)dios, 
and especially by tho Church.” It is not a fact that “ the Church ” 
deserves this pre-eminent credit. «)bseph Lauca.ster, a Dissenter, 
established elementary schools; and tho Briti.sh ajul Foreign School 
Society was formed and rapidly spreading in 1808. Th(‘ so-called 
“ National ” Society did not come into existence until 1814, and was 
created because then, as now, the Church ” rc*fnsed to co-operate 
witli the other “ religious bodie.s.” The religious difficulty would ni*ver 
have arisen, imd an elBciont national system of primary education 
might have been established fifty years ago, if tho CanoJi Gregoiys of 
that day had not refused to co-cq)cruto with their fc'llow Chii.stians on 
the broad and catholic basis propoaed by Joseph ]jancastL*r. Tlien, as 
now, the fight was not for the Bible or for ChristiaTiity, but for a “ dis^ 
tinctivo ” catechism, aird for “ d<‘finito teaching ”—in other words, for 
sectarian and controversial theology; and also, it should be added, for 
tho ck'rical control of the schools. In 1839 tho Government tried 
to establish a National Ti’aining College on an unscctarian but dis¬ 
tinctly Christian basis. Tho representatives of the Bstablishtjd Church 
offered a determ mod resistance. Nothing would satisfy them except 
what is now called “ definite ” teaching—^that is to say, those spe¬ 
culative and controversial dogmas which divide Christians, together 
with sectarian control and management. In consequence of this 
opposition the training of the schoolmasters of England and Wales 
remains to this day almost entirely in private and sectaridn hands. 
In 1864 Mr. Lingen (now Lord Lingen), then the Sc'cretary of 
the Education Department, asked the National »Society to accept 
a clause in the trust deed of their schools allowing children of Non¬ 
conformists to attend Church of England day schools witliout being 
compelled to receive the “ definite teaching ” given in them, and to 
attend the parish church on Sundays. This rcciuest was made because 
. there were numerous country parishes in W[hich the only school was a 
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Church of England school. The Education Department did not pro¬ 
pose to interfere in the slightest degree with the “ d^nite religious 
teaching.” It only asked that the children of Noiiconformists should 
not be compelled to learn a catechism their parents did not believe, 
and that they should not be compelled to go to the parish church or 
remain entirely uneducated. The Committee of the National Society 
definitively refused to .make this small concession to the rights of 
conscience. So late as 1870 it was with the greatest reluctance that 
the National Society consented to accept a time-table consciencei- 
clause. Even then this tardy concession was made only because public 
opinion had been so far enlightened that any further resistance might 
have involved the loss of the grants from the Consolidated Fund. As 
a sincere lover of the Church of England, and as one much indebted 
to her theologians and devotional writei’s, it is most painful to me to 
publish these ‘facts. 13ut when Canon Gregory poses as the champion. 
of the Bible and of religious liberty, bare justice compels a summary 
reference to the fact that, from the beginning of the century until now, 
it is the party he champions that has persistently imperilled the 
Christian character of our elementary education, by demanding too 
much, and by refusing at every turn to co-operato with religious 
Nonconformists. T^e demand for a purely secular system would never 
have arisen if the exclusiveness and intolerance of Canon Gregory’s 
party had not driven catholic-minded Christians to despair. Even 
now—although almost irreparable mischief has been wrought by this 
uncatholic temper—even now, as the Rev. Charles Williams, of Accring¬ 
ton, stated before the Commission, if there was a school with unsec- 
tanan Christian teaching within reach of every child, it would “ very 
likely silence altogether tho demand for purely secular schools ** 
(44,644). The only pemons who have it in their power to drive this 
country into what is called “ a godless system ” are those clerical 
extremists who, by their extravagant, demands and irreconcilable 
attitude, obstruct the progress of a reasonable, moderate, and con¬ 
ciliatory policy. 

rhere never was a more desperate abuse of language than that 
which labels the sectarian schools with the word “ voluntary.” 

“ Voluntary” they were until 1833, when Parliament began to endow 
them. But they have long lost all just claim to that designation. At 
the receujU Education Conference, the Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, M.P., 
who speaks as an expert on financial questions, siud:— 

'' Last year the elementary education of the country cost as nearly as 
possible 000,000. Where did that money come from? d£8,100,000 
came from the Consolidated Fund, to which all classra of the community 

came from rates j so that out of nearly seven 
muhons ^4,300,000 was the result of taxation. The next great figure en.T¥| ft 
from the pence of the children—namely, £1,800,000. He did not think thaf, 
any nomenclature, however ^lesiasticu it might would call rates, taxes. 
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and feibs, ‘ Toluntaty eontributionfl.’ The oggifegate of rates, taxes, and 
pence, was £6,100,000, and the Tolimtaiy contributions £744,000, inakiug 
a gross total of £6,844,000.” 


That is to say, out of a total of nearly seven millions, three-quarters of 
a million is all that by any ingenuity can be called “ voluntary.” Moreover 
this fraction is a continually decreasing one. While grants and fees are 
going up, up, up, voluntary subscriptions are going doit^n, down, down. 
As Mr. Fowler went on to show, between 1870 and 1887 the grant per 
head in “ voluntary ” schools has gone up from 9s. to 17s. and 
the average amount of school pence per child has gone up from 8s. 
to llst. 1|(2. In the meantime the voluntary contribution has gone 
down from 6s. ll|^..to 6s. 7fd. To take that particular section of the 
Universal Church which Canon Gregory distinguishes from other “ reli- 
gious bodies,” and designates “ the Church,” she contributed in 1877 
£620,000 for her educational monoply. But in 1887 she contributed 
only £580,872, thirty-nine thousand pounds loss than ton years ago, 
although in 1887 her schools contained 349,000 more children than in 
1877. One would have thought that those who enjoyed so lucrative 
a bargain would not have been particularly anxious to call public 
attention to it. But “ the Church ” is apparently so accustomed to 
pocket millions of public money, that she has come at last to resent 
the doctrine that she ought to find any pari; of the money to maintain 
her “ voluntary ” schools. In many of her day schools voluntary 
contributions have already ceased altogether, or have fallen to the 
lowest point. And that seems to be regarded as quite reasonable and 
proper. When the Eev. James Duncan, the secretary to the National 
Society, was asked whether the owners of ‘‘voluntary ” schools ought 
not to pay something towards the maintenance of their day schods, 
he replied, “ I do not see that they are under any obligation to do so ” 
(11,065). Pressed on this point he declared that he did not see “ why 
Parliament should not admit,voluntary schools to grants without 
any voluntary contributions at all ” (11,056). To pocket millions of 
public money and of children’s pence, to have an educational monopoly 
in two-thirds of the parishes of England and Wales, and not to pay 
one penny for these magnificent proselytizing facUities—that is the 
ideal of the Eev. James Duncan, M.A., secretary to the National 
Society since 1870. No wonder that he is “ entirely opposed” 

, (10,577) to the universal estabhshment of school boards. He is to 
be congratulated by his friends that his policy has advanced so many 
^great strides towards realiaation since the memorable educational year 
in which he entered upon his important office. As we have already 
said the voluntary contributions are rapidly dwindling in proportion 
the amount of public money pocketed. While “ the Church ” 
subscriptions have fallen, as we have seen, to the extent of more than 
£39,000 during the last ten years, the State grants to sectarian schools 
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have leaped nj), betvfeeu 1870 wad 1887, from £562,611 to £1,844,000. 
In 1877 the voluntaiy contributions were Ss.- per child towards a 
cost of SO-f. 9d., but in 1887 they had fallen to 6s. 7fd. towards a 
cost of 36«. 4^dl. That ought to satisfy Mr. Puncan and his friends. 
But they arc really rather difficult to please. They now demand tho abo¬ 
lition of tho 17s. 6d. grant-limit, the increase of special grants to small 
schools, a hxed attendance grant, a partial rtwisal of building grants, 
and new capitation grants from the local rates. All those ingenious 
proposals would, it is calculated, ultimately double the amount received 
. from public sources, and produce about £4,000,000. This, with the 
existing uncontrolled power to raise the school fees as high as 9d., 
would enable Mr. Duncati to realize his ideal, and the vast sectarian 
system would be maintained entirely by Parliament, the ratepayers, 
and the ])aronts of tho childi’on, although neither tho ratepayers nor 
the parimts would have any voice whatever in the management of the 
schools. It used to be said that he who pays tho piper should call 
tho tune. But the doctrine advocai('d ly the now champions of 
religious libeity ” is that tho taxpayer and the ratepayer should iiay 
the piper, but that the llcv. James Dmican should call tlie tune, and 
that the tune should be tho “definite teaching” of tho Church 
Catechism aud the Athanasian Creed. 

But it may perhaps be said by those friends of education who are 
profoundly indilferent to the conscientious difficulties of other men— 
that it really does not matter wlio educates the children so long as the 
secular teaching is efficient. Postiwning for the moment all considera¬ 
tion of the grievances of Nonconformists, let us accept- this purely 
educational test. Even from this point of view the sectarian system 
is utterly indefensible. No result of tho prolonged and patient 
investigations of tlio Royal Commission is more startling or more 
worthy of nnivtu’sal attention than the light which these gentlemen 
have unwittingly thrown, upon tho educational condition of the small 
towns and villages. Even if it wei’e right to trample upon the 
consciences of rural Nonconformists, Canon (Iregory’s system is a 
dismal educational failure. Our system of primary education is the 
worst in Europe; and tho neglect of technical education is even under¬ 
mining our industrial prosperity. Now the inferiority of the English 
educational system reaches its lowest depths where the sectarian 
schools hold undisputed sway. Unsuitable buddings, incapable teachers, 
low exemption standards, and lax inspection are all tolerated, becaus^ 
requirements which aimed only at tho educational well-being of the 
children of the poor would condemn hundreds of sectarian schools to 
extinction. The most unjust favouritism is shown to tho petted qpd 
pampered clerical schools. The Department allows the managers of 
so-called “ voluntary ” schools to reckon eight square feet os sufficient 
for each unit of average attendance. But school boards are compelled 
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to allow ten square feet.’ What a tremendous difference that is will 
be ebown by the following illustration from Birmingham. If the 
sectarian schools of Buiningham are judged by tlio ten feet scale, 
they have only 531 vacant places, but by the eight feet scale they 
liave 5692 vacant places (30,795). In that one city the sectarian 
managers are allowed by law to cram in 5000 more children than 
would be tolerated in board schools of similar dimensions. In con¬ 
sequence of this illusory measurement of the sectarian schools, the 
Birmingham board schools are overcrowded, and the accommodation 
is lamentably insufficient. What, then, must bo the state of things in 
other localities, especially where there is a ceaseless attempt to prevent 
the establishment of a school board and board schools; and where 
no one calls attention to the deficiency of the school supply ? The 
Inspectors have pointed out again and again and again that eight 
square feet per child is “ inadequate for discipline and instruction.” 
But as the sectarian managers cannot afford to give more, the children 
must continue to suffer until the working-classes awake to their own 
interests. In the meantime sectarian interests flourish, and each 
Inspector, like a pelican of the wilderness, or a sparrow alone upon 
the housetop, utters, his loud lament in vain, “ The Blue Books,” says 
the Pinal Eeport, “ are full of complaints by the inspectors of the 
unsatisfactory character of the school buildings and furnituro in too 
many schools” (p. 260). Mr. Blakiston, Chief Inspector for the 
North-Eastern Division, calls attention to “ the deficiency in many 
schools otherwise satisfaotoiy, as to cloak-room arrangements, means 
of washing, and facilities for drying wet boots, &c.; he calls attention 
to tlie bad lighting, and to the general want of pictures in the schools j 
ho further complains of inconvenient}^ desks and bad lighting.” Mr. 
Vertuo Bppaks of “ badly lighted, badly ventilated, and dirty rooms.” 
’Mr. Greene laments “ the want of desks for infants, and the deficiency 
of local maps and of globes.” Mr. Williams, Chief Inspector for 
Wales, says the ventilation of schools is seldom good, and also finds 
fault with the heating. Mr. Morgan Owen complains of class-rooms 
unsuitably famished. Even the Training Colleges at Bangor and 
Norwich are not satisfactory. Mr. Barry, Chief Inspector for the 
West Central Division, complains of want of class-rooms and cloak¬ 
rooms and playgrounds, of unsatisfactory offices, of bad light, and of 
bad desks. Mr. Oakley, the Chief Inspector for the North-Western 
Division, complains of the defective ventilation of tlie schools in the 
suburbs of Manchester. Mr. Coward makes the important statement 
that “ what is called over-pressure is greatly due to .over-crowd«jd 
rooms.” Mr. Milman has groat difficulty in getting rid of stone floors 
in the Leamington District. Mr. Stokes reports that all through the 
South-Eastern Division the school premises are inadequate in size and 
inferior in condition. He says that in Bochester and Chatham the 
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Bcliool buildings are old-fashioned and ill-arranged, and at least two 
of them are “ distinctly bad.” Mr. Boutledge actually objects “ to 
the sacrifice of day-schools to the interest of Sunday-schools, or other 
parochial pm'poses.” Canon Gregory should give him a little elemen¬ 
tary instruction on the subject of “ religious liberty.” What does it 
matter, though ventilation be bad, and light dim, and offices foul, so 
long as " definite ” religious teaching is given ? Mr. Roopcr speaks 
of “ the rough unplastered interior of St. Luke’s,” which “ resembles a 
stable more than a school-room,” This is your reward, workmen of 
England, for allowing the education of your children to be controlled by 
those whose chief concern is to give them “ definite ” religioas instruc¬ 
tion. Some of your children are taught in buildings which many a 
rich man would deem unworthy of his horses. At Westgate so limited 
is tho accommodation that “ the reading lesson ” is driven “ into the 
open-air.” No doubt in mild weather the open-air is far preferable 
to some of the dark and foul buildings in which the sectarian system 
condemns many of the poor children of England to acquire their 
scanty knowledge. Mr. Ewen states only too truly “ that defective 
ventilation causes many headaches that are put down to long 
hours, anxiety, or hard study.” Of the wealthy City of London the 
Inspector writes that, “ there are really only four good school build¬ 
ings in the City.” If these things are done in the green tree, what 
is done in the dry ? If the sectarian system is so defective even under 
Canon Gregory’s nose and in the midst of wealth, what must be the 
condition of afiairs in country paiishes ? I need scarcely say that 
all these loud complaints, and many more which it would be wearisome 
to quote, refer exclusively to sectarian schools. No school board would 
be allowed for a moment to erect such buildings or to use appliances so 
defective. But there is one law for the school board and another law 
for Canon Gregory and his friends. They teach tho same kind of 
human beings with the same needs. But the school boards exist for 
tho sake of the children. The other system exists for the sake of 
“ religionB freedom ” and “ definite distinctive religious teaching.” 

This distinction in the primary motive of existence produces the 
gravest practical differences, not only in school buildings and school 
appliances, but also in the teaching staff and in the curriculum. ,There 
are hundreds of country schools in which nothing is taught except the 
three “ R’s,” and a little needlework to girls. In 1886-7 there were 
117,540 scholars in such schools, who took no English, no Elementary 
♦Science, no Geography, no History! In addition to these there were 
141,173 children who attempted one class subject— En glish —and 
failed! In not a few country parishes the head-teachers are so incom¬ 
petent that they have failed even to pass the entrance exa mina tion of 
the Training Colleges. ♦ In some cases the inspectors positively dis¬ 
courage the taking of class subjects (i.e., English, Geography, Elemen- 
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tsuy Spience, and H^ry) on the ground that the staff is insufficient 
even for this huiuble addition to the three ^ R’s/* Take a typical 
case. Miss Castle, the head-inistress of Duncton Church School, near 
Petvrorth, let a great deal of light into the educational condition of 
parishes where Canon Gregory’s system reigns without a rival. It 
appeared from her evidence that she was the sole teacher in a school 
of 68 children, “ mostly” the children of “ labourers on the farms.” 
These hapless boys and girls are crowded into nine classes, with seven 
standards, and with infants from four years of age. Well might she 
say, “It is utterly impossible to teach those children together ” 
(19,606). When asked by Lord Cross what standard she would like 
as the standard of total exem]^on, Miss Castle made the sensible and 
significant answer: *%t does not matter what standard it is, so long as 
the children are able to understand. But children who leave at the 
fourth standard are so hurried through from one standard to another, 
that when they pass out from the fourth standard they cannot do the 
second standard work. It is no good to say that they can, because I 
know that in nine cases out of ten they cannot” (19,618).. Well 
done, Miss Castle ! Tell the truth, however inconvenient it may be 
to your employers. This is what the sectarian system offers the 
peasantry of England. The “ definite religiom teaching ” is carcsfully 
provided. Miss Castlo marks every child “ late ” who does not attend 
the religious instruction; she teaches everybody “ the Church cate¬ 
chism,” and takes the children to church on holy days.” So far so 
good ; but, on the other hand, the secular education, notwithstanding 
the heroic efforts of such aHrnirable teachers as Miss Castle, is worth- 
fess. The children are ruthlessly bundled off to work before they are 
eleven years of age, os soon as they can bo “ hurried ” somehow 
through the fourth standard, at which time, as Miss Castle says, “ they 
cannot do the second standard work.” It is a curious illustration of 
the working of the clerical mind upon this question, that the Rev. 
T. B. C. Morse did his utmost to induce Miss Castle to say that it 
would be no advantage to these village children, “ who have to earn 
their living,” to be kept longer in the day-school. The object of 
Mr. Morse’s pertinacious cross-examination was to break the force of 
a statement which Miss Castle had made a few minutes before, in 
reply to Br. Bale j a statei^ent to the effect that “ the children in 
the villages might, with ^vantage, receive a much higher education 
than they are receiving at present.” Miss Castle had lamented that 
village children are “ only required to stay at school for four years.” 
The Rev. T. B. 0. Morse laboured hard to convince Miss Castle that 
such children could not “ with advantage ” remain any longer at school. 
Another Royal Commissioner, Mr. Talbot, was much exercised by the' 
opinion which Br. Bale had elicited, and he took up the strain after 
Mr. T. B. C. Morse had done his best. ‘ “ Is that higher education ” 
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(which Br. Dale suggested), esclaimed Mr. Talbot, “ an. education which 
will fit them for the work tv'hich they will have to do in life when 
they grow up ? ” “ No,” replied Miss Castle, it is not necessary to 

them.” “ Is it not only not necessary,” repeated Mr. Talbot, “ but 
is it an education which will make them better in the vocation of life 
to which they will naturally be called ?” “I think,” once more 
answered Miss Castle, “ a good many things are not necessary to be 
forced to bo learned in the school; but my opinion is that eycry one 
should learn as much as he possibly can.” “Do you think,” asked 
her pertinacious examiner once more, “ that what is called the higher 
education in rural schools is an education which will fit those boys and 
girls for the work in life which they* will have to do ? ” “ No,” 

answered the brave village schoolmistress, “ butfeverything must im¬ 
prove them. I dare not say that it would not do them some good, 
because eveiy'thing must do them good that they loam ” (20,057-59). 
Beyond that point these gentlemen could not force her. ■ 

Ifow significant this persistent ^cross-examination is. What a flood 
of light it throws upon the secret conviction of those who moulded 
the Majority Report. Not very many years ago it was the custom in 
one of our southern villages to draw up the school-children on the 
village green on Sunday morning, in order that—as the carriages from 
the Hall swept past to church—^ihey might sing the following verse:— 

“ God bless the Squire, 

And all his rich rulalions; 

And teach us poor folk 
To keep our stations.” 

The Rev. T. D. C. Morse and Mr. Talbot exhibited a touching solici- 
tnde that “ the poor folk ” in Duncton and other villages should “ keep 
their stations,” and not learn more than was pioper for such folk to 
know. On the other hand these “ poor folk ” themselves evidently 
share Miss Castle’s conviction that they might “ with advantage ” have 
a few more cnimbs from the richly furnished table of modem European 
education. What could l)e more beautiful or more pathetic th«m. the 
revelation of the village mind which comes out in the following frag¬ 
ment from Miss Castle’s lengthy and important evidence:— 

“ 20,067. You said, 1 think, that the mothers sometimes put oif washing- 
day because of the elementary science; and yit yon said that the girls were 
not directly taught elementary science j is it what they overhear that interests 
them 1—^Yes. When I speak of elementary science I mean anything that 
branches out of a lesson that is not reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

“ 20,068. The philosophy of subjects generally I—Yes. 

“ 20,069. But they were not du-ectly taught this, as I understand, but only 
overheard what was being taught to the boys I—Yes. 

“ 20,070. They were otherwise occupied while this lesson was going on j but 
so highly did they value what they caught, that the mothers were induced 
to alter the washing-day, in order that the girls might have the privilege of 
overheariug it j was that what j^oii wished to convey tft^ua 1 — Yes.” 
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Hoyr can. we properly describe those gifted and privileged persons 
who use a 11 their influence and aathority to prevent such vilhl^ girls 
as these from enjoying a bet^ education? How zhuch longer will 
the people of England tolerate a system of compulsory ignorance for 
the majority of our rural iwpulation ? 

Before wo leave this phase of tho question, it will be instrnotire to 
dwell briefly upon the significant evidence of Mr. William Muscott, 
headmaster of the Church of England School, Garsington, near Oxford. 
His “ school of about 100 has been worked by ” himself “ and an 
assistant mistress during the last four years” (18,011). On this 
point it is important to remember, as Mr. Muscott reminds us, “ that 
a teacher supervising (as is dl|nmon in village schools) seven standards 
will have to teach twenty-one rules of arithmetic, seven portions of 
English, and at least five portions of geography; and ho will also have 
to wade through at least 580 chapters of reading, besides the \'ariou8 
spellings, compositions, jSsc." Discipline, too, in such schools is harder 
to maintain than in large schools/’(18,013). Well might he com¬ 
plain, poor fellow,' that ho himself was tlio victim of “ over-pressure,” 
and also that “ the mistresses of village schools are terribly over¬ 
worked.” He stated that children generally leave school at ten. It 
is not surprising, under these circumstances, to learn that ho is “ veiy 
much disappointed ” with tho results of their educatiou in aftor-life. 
Even in “ two or three months” they “ have forgotten very ratich of 
tho knowledge that they had.” Tho fact is that this sectarian educa¬ 
tional system, like maiiy other apparently cheap things, is really costly 
and extravagant in tho extreme: Vast sums of public money are 
spent in giving these village children a wretched smattering of know¬ 
ledge which they lose long before they become men and women. 
Under those circumstances we learn with less regret that tho bucolic 
magistrates in Mr. Muscott’s neighbourhood refuse to eufoigje attend¬ 
ance at school. The squirearchy have a traditional dislike and dread 
of educated villagers ; but in this instance it is really a question 
whether the boys and girls do not get more good from playing truant 
in the fields and lanes of Oxfordshire than from cramming a few bits 
of elementary knowledge which they forgot “ in two or three months.” 
Mr. Muscott further stated that village teachers are so much over¬ 
worked, and have so inadequate a stafl) that they jjositively encourage 
the children to leave school after they have passed the Fourth 
Standard—^that is to say, after they have a very elementary acquaint¬ 
ance ■with the three ll’s and nothing more. This is probably the 
most appalling statement wo have yet unearthed. Before wo dismiss 
Mr. Mnsoott we ought to add that it came out during Lis exami¬ 
nation that it was a pari of his duty to conduct the musical part of 
the service in church, where ho played the harmonium. His salary 
as schoolmaster covered Ms duties as organ^t. This fact illustrates 
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the position of dependence npon ihe village clergyman in which the 
rural schoolmasters are placed. The position of dignity, independence, 
and authority, essential to the complete fhlfilment of the duties of 
their profession, is impossible so long as they are the Gibeonites of the 
country clergy. Neither can they properly serve their countiy while 
they continue to be so badly paid. In 1886 eleven thousand and 
seventy-nine head-mistresses in Church of Bngland schools received 
less than £5U a-vear. 

, V 

In the rural distiicts, as we have already seen, the children ai'o 
totally exempted from school attendance at lower standards than are 
enforced in, the urban districts where^hool boards exist. In 9303 
country , parishes, with a population of *331,995, the children finish 
their education at the Fourth Standard. Mr. A. P. Graves, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector for West Somerset, stated that there were cases 
of “ farmers, who vrere anxious to get children to work early, raising 
the fee in the Fourth and Upper Standards. The parents have not 
been able to pay it,,and consequently the children have left school” 
(57,271). ITins, partly by fixing a low exemption standard, and 
partly by deliberately raising the fee to a prohibitive sum, tho poor 
village children are deprived of the education which we spend millions 
to secure for them. 

When a comparison is instituted between board schools and sectarian 
schools, the board schools are proved to be superior in every respect. 

• Tlie real superiority is much greater even than appears in the returns, 
because the sectarian schools are more leniently inspected. Mr. 
Johnstone, the chief inspector of the South-Western Division of 
England, speaks of “ the struggling village school, with only the 
clergyman to care for it; with no funds, and often an indifferent 
teacher, and an irregular attendance of indifferent scholars. The 
inapector who arrives is in a dilemma. He must either refuse the 
grant, and perhaps crush the school, or he must recommend tho grant 
for work winch he knows falls infinitely short of the standard laid 
down for him in tho Code. He chooses, probably, the more merciful 
part, and from that hour he perpetuates bad teaching by rewarding 
imperfect effort.” As the same inspector says i^ another place, “ where 
all around is low the inspector’s standard becomes low also. In. fear 
of too great sternness he errs on the side of leniency, and lets all 
through.” Other inspectors make similar frank confessions. . The hasty 
and tender-hearted reader may be tempted to pity and admire the 
village clergyman struggling in the midst of poverty to keep his feeble 
school alive. But such sympathy is entirely misplaced. It would be 
as ei^y for l^e village clergyman to stop all this struggling and failure 
as it is to lift up his finger. He may have a school board and a rate 
any day he likes. He a^cts himself, and what is much worse, he does 
his helpless paradiioners ^reparable and life-long injury, simply because 
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he ia'datermined to be the absolute, irresponsibfe, ednoa^Oloal autocrat 
of the parish. No one objects to his exerting a legitimate e|dnoational 
influence. Bnt that is not enough. Bather than tolerate the anthori- 
tative. oo'operation of any of his neighbours, he perpetuates the most 
defective educational system in Europe. When we institute a com¬ 
parison between the sectarian and the board school systems, not in 
the lower standards and in the necessary work, but in the extra 
subjects—subjects which lift the curriculum above the low level of tEe 
three “ B’s —the superiority of the board school system is yot more 
strikingly manifested. For example, in 1880-7, out of 2,000,000 
scholars inspected in sectarian schools, only 4300 were taught cookery. 
Bat out of 1,500,000 in board schools—a much smaller total—the 
number of girls taught cookery—a most important practical subject— 
was not 4300, but 26,000. Again, out of 1,000,000 scholars iu 
average attendance in Church of England schools, 13,404 were taught 
algebra, mechanics, French, animal physiology, botany, domestic 
economy, &c. But in the board schools, with an average attendance of 
only 1,200,000—400,000 less than in the Church schools—;-th6 number 
taught these extra subjects was 35,247. 

Why is it that the much older and more experienced sectarian 
system fails so utterly and universally in comparison with the 
board school system ? The answer was given by Mr. Alderson, 
a chief inspector, who served as one of the Eoyal Commissioners. 
In a Beport he saji^s: “ The board school has the advantage 

of being entirely detached from .the machinery of the parish. It 
can be conducted with a more single eye to learning.” Exactly. 
The school “ being entirely detached from. the machinery of 
the parish,” its headmaster is not a hewer of wocxl and drawer of 
water to tho parish priest. He is under no obligation, as a part 
of his salary,” to play the hannoninm at church, and do other little 
odd jobs for tho vicar, who holds his fato in the hollow of his hand, 
who dismiss him with a word as easily as he dismisses his under- 
nurse.^ The board school has a “ single eye to learning.” It has not 
“ one eye askew ” in a very different direction. We know on the 
highest authority that '‘a man cannot serve two masterscannot 
be equally and simultaneonaly zealous for tho aggrandizement of 
a sect and for the education of the poor. There is no attempt to 
conceal the primary object for which these sectarian schools exist. 
In a recent issue the Record exclaimed with ingenious frankness: 

How long would Church schools be worth retaining if they existed 
under restrictions which might effectually cramp and fetter their use¬ 
fulness for all Church purposes ? ” “ Church purposes ”—every village 
Nonconformist knovra what that phrase means. “ Church purposes/’ 
not educational efficiency, is the phrase which expresses the controlling 
policy of the sectarian school. In one of the remarkable and ^astute 
VOL. LV, 
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articles wliich Lave recently appeared in the Guftrdiaiii, the following 
significant sentence occurs: “ The question which Churchmen ought 
to ask themselves now is not how ^ey can hest keep a board school 
off, or counteract its influence, but how they can best me the board 
school.” Ex pede Hmxidcni. If it is openly proposed to capture and 
“ use ” even the board schools, what must be the state of t^gs in 
the ten thousand parishes whore the only school is the private school, 
in which the clergyman is “ the monarch of all he surveys,” and a 
monarch without either a Parliament or a Cabinet? The weekly 
organ of the National Society says plainly that “ it is more than ever 
necessary that Church schools should be made nurseries for Church 
principles.” There is the explanation of the dkmal educational stoiy 
which the Commission relates. These schools are “ the nurseries for 
Church principles”—not for efficient popular education. School 
board schools have no redson d^etre except the educational well-being 
of tho X)coplo. But the National Society has other]) fish to fry, and, 
as we have seen, the educational fish of the poor villagers are cjon- 
sequently badly cooked. When two ride on homeback ono must ride 
behind, and the question which this country must very soon settlers 
whether C^on Gregory or tho English child shall ride behind on the 
horse of education. So long as the horse belongs to Canon Gregory, 
lives in Canon Gregory’s stable, and receives through Canon Gregory 
the hay for which the nation jjays, I fear the village child will con¬ 
tinue to have a very uncomfortable seat behind. But as the greater 
pait of the cost both of the stable and of the hay, and all the cost 
of the horse, aro provided by tho public for the sake of the child, 
I think the child ought to have a front scat. Indeed, I am so un¬ 
reasonable as not to see why Canon Gregory should ride at all upon 
this horse. He has several which legitimately belong to him. But 
this horse ought to have no other object except the health and 
hapx)iness of the village child. 

This, however, I am bound to confess, is not by any means the 
opinion of the majority of the Education Commissioners. They 
cheerfully accept a low educational standard rather than imperil the 
clerical monopoly in tho villages of England and Wales. They ,acc^t 
without a murmur, and with apparent assent, the statement in the 
Instructions to Inspectors (1886-7) that “the curriculum of an 
elementary school may be considered complete without the addition of 
€iny specific subjects.” They actually suggest that the English people 
should permanently continue to accept a type of popular education 
inferior to that which exists in Scotland. Ibey call upon Parliament 
to define and limit the subjects which may be tak^ in public 
elementary schools, in order that schools which pursue a larger curri- 
culumi may be marked off as “ secondary schools.” They complain 
that languages and advanced science may he taught in elemeutery 
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schools. How shocking it is that th©* children of the poor shon^ be 
taught snch thin^! After referring to the splendid Higher'Grade 
board schools wMch have been established in Sheffield, Manchester, 
,and Birmingham, the majority exclaim in terror, “ If, indeed, the system 
of which we have given examples were developed, we foresee that 
there would be a temptation to enlarge the cnniculum! ” Mark the 
word—“ temptation.” Theii* blood runs cold at the bare idea that 
Englishmen might some day actually wish to be as highly educated 
as the Scotch. 

So far, in this feview of the sectarian system, as it is disclosed in 
the Blue Books of the Education Commission, we have limited our¬ 
selves to the secular education which it provides. But I promised at 
the outset to explain what “ definite religious teaching ” moans in 
the vocabulary of its advocates ; and also to point out the grounds on 
which all the Evangelical Nonconformists—the Wesleyan and other 
Methodists, the Oongregationalists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, 
&c.—are now agreed in demanding that there should be at least an 
alternative system everywhere. At present the educational arrange¬ 
ments of England and Wales stand thus:—School boards exist 
among 16,313,997 of the population of England and Wales; and they 
do not exist among 9,665„44!2. The millions who do not enjoy the 
beneficent protection and stimulus of the board school system live 
chiefly in the rural districts. This will appear when the facts are 
stated in the following way:—^In 1886 there were 108 boroughs, 73 
urban sanitary districts, and over. 10,230 parishes without a school 
board or a board school. In two-thirds of the parishes of England 
and Wales, inhabited by nearly ten millions of people, the only 
schools ore sectarian. These are the private property of the clergyman, 
who is subject to no control, who appoints and dismisses the teachers 
just as he would any domestic servant in his employ. The taxpayers 
and the parents of tho school-children have no vote and no voice 
whatever in the management and control of the school which is 
mainly supported witli their money, and which could not be maintained 
without ‘^eir money,- There is no other country in the civilized 
world which tolerates such a violation of one of the fundamental 
principles of representative goveimment. Public schools, maintained 
by public money, without public control—^is a unique peculiarily of 
Old England. But I am conceited more about principles of equality 
and justice that touch much higher considerations even than the great 
principle that taxation and representation should go together. . 

I appeal to the Parliament and people of this country in tho name 
of a vast number of loyal Nonconformist citizens who will no longer 
consent to* suffer in silence. There are to-day ten thousand parishes 
in which the children of Nonconformists are driven by the direct 
compulsion of Mr. MimdeUa’s Education Act into the private and 
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uncontrolled day scliools of the sectarian party. Dsrelleors in great 
cities have little idea what is going on day by day in the villages , 
of England. Some persons have just caught sight of a Ohurch 
Catechism with which many of us have been painfully familiar for a 
quarter of a century. During that time it has passed through ten 
editions, and is still produced “ for the use of families and parochial 
schools.” I enter upon this phase of the question, as I entered upon 
that just dismissed, with unfeigned reluctance and pain. I gladly 
assert that t'Lere are multitudes of clergymen and lay members of the 
Church of England who deplore the facts I am il^ut to name as 
sincerely as any Nonconformist. I will give some proof of that as I 
proceed. But it is high time that the public should know what sort 
of person the auto(a*at of the village school too often is. A few 
extracts from the popular and widely circulated “ Church Catechism 
of the Eev. F. A. Grace, M. A., vicar of Great Barling, Essex, will give 
valuable information on that point:— 

85. We have amongst us various sects and denominations, who go by the 
general name of Dissenters. In what light are we to consider them ? A. As 
heretics, and in our Litany we expressly pray to be delivered from the sins of 
‘ false doctrine, heresy, and schism.’ • 

“ 86. Is, then, their worship a laudable service ? A. No; because th^ 
woT-ship God according to theii’ own evil and corrupt imaginations, and not 
accoi*ding to His revealed will, and therefore their worship is idolatrous. 

.*‘87. Is Dissent a great sin ? A. Yes; it is in dii-ect opposition to our duty 
towards God. 

‘*88. IIow comes it, then, in the present day, that it is thought so Kghtly 
of 1 A. Partly from ignorance of its great sinfulness, and partly from men 
being more, zealous for the things of tliis perishing world than for the Lord 
of Hosts. 

“ 92. But do we not find among Dissenters many good men ? A. Many 
doubtless are unexceptionable characters in a moral point of view, but they are 
not holy men. .... 

“ 94. But why have not Dissenters been excommunicated 1 A. Because the 
law of the land does not allow the wholesome law of the Church to be acted 
upon; but Dissenters have virtually excommunicated themselves by setting 
up a religion of their own, and leaving the ark of God’s Ohurch. 

98. Is it wicked, then, to enter a meeting-house at all} A. Most assu¬ 
redly. 

. 99. Bui is language such as this consistent with charity 1 A. Quite so; 

.... it is our duty to declare in express terms to those who are without 
that they are living separate from Christ’s body, and consequently out of 
the pale of salvation, so far, at least, as God has thought fit to reve^.” ' 

Those who would like^ to pursue the study of this little book any 
further can obtain it for threepence from Walter Smith & Innes, 31 
jind 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W^C. No Nonconformist questions the 
right and duty of Mr. Gacc, and all who agree with him, to teach 
jthese tenets in their churches and Sunday schools. But do con> 
tend that such things should be taught at the expense of those who 
believe them; and that it is a monstrous injustice that such dogmas 
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should be taught in' hundreds of parishes^ at the pnbHo expense, and 
in the name of England^ to the children of Dissenters. The “ Church 
Catechism,” from which I have just made some remarkable excerpts, 
is only one of a numerous brood of similar publications which are 
flying all over England, and are vigorously used in country parishes. X 
happen at this moment to have another on my desk. It is entitled, ** The 
Plain Ghiido.” The cover states that my copy is from the “ seventy- 
first thousand.” Among the various breaches of the Second Com¬ 
mandment specified by the writer, one is going to places of worship 
other than the Church of England.” In another place the reader is 
informed that he will bo ** trifling with his soul ” if ho goes anywhere 
except to the Church, “ even once, for the sake of friend or companion.” 
1 do not venture to argue with such theologians. I only ask whether 
they constitute the precise class of men who ought to have the abso¬ 
lute, uncontrolled management of thousands of schools to which Non¬ 
conformist children are compelled to go, because there Is no alterna¬ 
tive school. 

But perhaps some reader may say, like Jeremiah, “ Surely these 
are poor; they are foolish ; for they know not the way of the Lord, 
nor the judgment of their God.” They are obMure and ignorant 
rnen, and nobody will attach any im|iortance to their words. Very 
well. “ I will get me nnto the great men.” Lot one of the dignified 
clergy speak. Dean Gott, formerly vicar of Leeds, he surely speaks 
with authority, and with a sense of responsibility. In his “ Parish 
Priest of the Town,” he writes calmly and deliberately, “ I hold the 
Political Dissenter as an enemy of God and the country,” John 
Bright, the late. Samuel Morloy, and the present Lord Mayor of 
London must henceforth be regarded as enemies of God and of their 
countiy. Has not the pen of a Dean written it ? But if this is 
written by a Dean, what shall he done by an ordinary country parson 
in his own school, when the children of Political Dissenters, the 
enemies of God, &c., are at his mercy ? DoaA Gott goes so far in his 
aforesaid hook of instructions to the parochial clergy as to say that it 
is “ wrong in principle ” to join Dissenters on religious platforms,” 
His description of the parish day-school is worthy of careful study. 
“ In ydur day-school,” writes the Dean, “ you have your parish in its 
fictile condition j through it you have an agent, an ambassador, in 
most of your houses; it gives you a living key to all its parents." 
Like th^ iJecord, the Guardian^ and the weekly organ of the National 
Society, Dean Gott of course regards the day-school mainly as a 
“ nursery of Church principles.” How delicious it must bo to have 
that “ living key” to every home provided by a compulsory law, and 
to a considerable extent at Sie expense of the Political Dissenter, who 
is an enemy of God, &c.” At this moment' thousands and thou¬ 
sands of little Nonconformist hoys and girls (are driven into the' day- 
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Bclxools of the parish priest Mr. Mundella’s Act. In two-thirds of 
the parishes of England and Wales they hare no alternative. Sup¬ 
pose the process was reversed. Suppose that in ten thousand out of 
the fifteen thousand parishes of England and Wales the only day- 
school was a Baptist day-school, and that in these schools thousands 
of Episcopalian children were taught that the vicar of the parish was 
an impostor, that it was a sin to go to Church, and that eveiy Church¬ 
man was an enemy of Gbd and of his countiy. How long would 
Bean Gott, Mr. E. A. Gace, and the majority of the Boyal Commis¬ 
sioners submit to that ? Would Canon Gregory advocate fresh en¬ 
dowments for the Baptist schools, and a lowering of the educational 
standard, in order to prolong their precarious existence ? 

A village rector recently issued a pastoral letter, in which 
he informed the public in general, and his parishioners in par- 
ticulai’, that men will bo asked on the Bay of Judgment, whether 
they have attended church or chapel, and he added the very important 
fact that “ Political Bissent is hateful to me, and I believe it is hateful 
to the Almighty.” Bid he learn that, I wonder, from Bean Gott, or 
by direct insphation ? Is this just the kind of person to be the 
autocrat of a school into which “hateful” Bissenters are driven by law? 

A short time ago the Christian daughter of a Wesleyan local 
preacher died in a rural parish, and, as the spot was somewhat 
remote from the town in which the Wesleyan minister lived, the 
afflicted father asked the clergyman of the parish to bury the dead. 
When that gentleman discoveind that the girl, although baptized, had 
not been baptized by an Anglican piiest, he said that he must read 
over the body of the sainted Chiastian girl the abridged service used 
at the burial of suicides. That was of course distinctly illegal, and 
“ the gentleman ” of the parish received a severe wigging from his 
bishqx But, I again ask, ought a man of that temx)er and animus 
to have the absolute control of a public day-school which the children 
of Bissentens are compelled to attend ? 

Many persons, some for obvious reasons, try to explain any ■ such 
incidents as these by saying that they are very rare and exceptional. 
Br. Conder, of Leeds, speaking with the authority of one of the most^ 
respected and experimiced of Nonconformist ministers, recently stated 
in the Leeds Mermi’y that “there is thioughout our land a powerful 
conspiracy for the extermination of Nonconformity.” I also have some 
special sources of information on this point. I have lived |br. years 
in countiy districts, I have travelled about England a great deal. 
As the editor of a nevrspaper, and in other offleial relations, I am in 
constant communication with persons in {(very county in England and 
Wales. Moreover, my own Church is more numerously represented in 
rural England than any other Nonconformist community, I empha¬ 
tically endorse the statement of Dr. Conder. Cases have occurred again 
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«nd again tinder my own eyes. I think at this moment of a hmnble 
village carpenter who was deliberately starved out of the village in 
which both he and his father were bom, because, being a member of 
my Ghdrch, he allowed me to baptize his child. Canon Q-regory's 
party on the Boyal Commission tried to pooh’-pooh these facts. ' But 
the Preadent of the Primitive Methodist Chm'ch, the President of tho 
Congregational Union, the President of the Baptist Union, a dis¬ 
tinguished representative of the Methodist Pkjo Churches, and a 
working-man selected by the London Trades Council to represents^, 
the artisans of London bore emphatic testimony on this point. If 
those who represent the views of Wesleyan Methodism had been 
permitted to give evidence before the Boyal Commission, they would 
have agreed entirely with tho other Nonconformist witnesses. Of 
< 5 ourse, the persecutors are quite ignorant that there is any persecution. 
The man who steps on my corns feels no pain, but that does not prove 
that I feel none. This is a question in which the unanimous evidence 
•of Nonconformists must outweigh the diaM of interested parties 
anxious to prove a negative. But we are not limited to Nonconformist 
evidence. Mr, Pitch, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who was 
appointed Chief Inspector in 1877, said, “ I have heard a gi*eat many 
oomplaints ” (57, 798). In reply to the next question, “ Prom what 
< 5 lass of persons liaye these complaints come ? ” Mr. Pitch answered : 
“ Specially from Nonconformists, who have said that in a village 
where there is only a church school, their children wont to the school 
and received instruction in the Catechism and in tho Liturgy, which 
they did not care about, and that they themselves were too much 
afraid of the influence of the squire and tho parson to exercise their 
undoubted rij^it of withdrawing their children. That is Very often 
said, and one knows enough of human nature to believe that that is a 
veiy likely thing to happen.” Once more his examiner said: “ Are 
the persons from w'hom you hear this persons who are personally 
acquainted with the working of tho school, or do they merely repeat, 
the current opinion of their own body?” “That sort of thing,” 
answered Mr. Pitch, “ has often been told to me by very tmstw'orthy 
people who have lived in small country places where there is only one 
ochool, or who in other ways have been cognizant of the working of 
the denominational school in their neighbourhood ” (57, 800). But I 
need not produce any further evidence. Enough has been said to 
convince all except those who are deaf to our bitter cry because they 
will not hear. The Nonconformists of England and Wales have a 
deep and deepening sense of the cruel and tyrannous injustice from 
•which they suffer j and they will never rest until they enjoy at least 
tho irreducible minimum of justice demanded by the Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference in 1873. That conservative and moderate assembly recorded 
■** its deliberate conviction that, in justice to the interests of national 
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educatioxL in the broade&t Bense, and to the difierent religions denomi¬ 
nations of the country, School Boards'shoidd lie estaUhhed ev&nfwhere^ 
aTid an uiuUimninaiioncd school placed mthin reasonable itidancc of every 
family” (Minutes of Conference, 1873, p.237). This demand is more 
fully stated in t|ie Eoport of the Special Committee on Primary 
Education; which Eeport, expressly adopted by the Conference of 
1873, recommended “the division of tho whole country into school 
districts, and the formation of school boards in every district, and 
that in every school district one or two board schools, under undenomi¬ 
national management and Government inspection, should be so placed 
as that, as far as possible, at least one such school should not be 
further distant than three miles from any family in the district ” (43,. 
626). The first resolution of the Special Committee, which, like all 
the rest, was heartily adopted by the Conference, expressed the opinion 
“ that due regard being had to existing intisrests, future legislation for 
primary education at the public cost should provide for such education 
only on the principle of unsectarian schools under tlie School Board '* 
(43, 624). I have italicized the word •* only ” to emphasize the fact 
that, as long ago as 1873, the Wesleyan Methodists were resolutely 
opposed to. any extension of tho sectarian system; that is to say, to 
the very policy which the recent Royal Commission was appointed to 
promote. Advocates of sectarian education who know little or nothing 
about the present generation of Wesleyan Methodists, may try to 
persuade themselves that wo have changed our educational opinions 
since 1873. But we have just given a decisive proof that we are 
now more opposed to sectarian education even than we were in 
1873. In view of the proceedings of the Royal Commission, 
some of us took steps at the last Conference to secure that the main 
issue should be submitted afresh, and in the plainest terms, to the 
recent September District Committees. These committees are what 
would bo called, in Episcopalian communities, diocesan synods. They 
consist, however, not only of all our ministers, but also of all our 
leading lay representatives. We have, therefore, just had a sort of 
General Election among ourselves on the education question. Tlxe 
result has astounded even tho most sanguine friends of national un- 
sectarian education. Every District Committee in England, Wales,, 
and Scotland—without a single exception—has condemned the 
Majority Report. In the great majority of the Districts, the repre- 
seutfl^ives of the rapidly dwindling sectarian party did! not dare even 
to make a nomination. Whenever they ventured to nominate a. 
supporter of the Majority Report, he was rejected by an overwhelming 
vote. The ministers and laymen specially elected to deal with thia 
question, if the Government bring forward any educational pfcoposals, 
will be found in a body on the side of the Minority Report. Never 
before has Wesleyan Methodism been so unanimous on a great religiona 
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and political issue. We now stand shoulder to shoulder with all the 
Nonconformist Churches in demanding that the rights of conscience 
shall be respected even in villages; that public money shall be subject 
to public control; and that the education of the children of the poor 
shall be no- longer hindered or impoverished for the sahe of any sect. 

The Poll MaU Gazctlo has attacked the present zilcderate Noncon* 
formist demand on tlie ground that it is an aggressive interference 
with the ztat'iL^ g^, and an attempt from our side to disturb the com¬ 
promise of 1870. This is a complete mistake, and I am much • 
surprised that the Pall MaU Gazette should be so ill>informed of what 
took place in the annits mirdbilu of elementary education. The Act' 
of 1870 requires that accommodation shall be provided for all those 
children “ for whose elementaiy education elBcient and suitable pro¬ 
vision is not otherwise made.” When Mr. Forster introduced his Bill 
he defined “ suitable ” to mean “ such as parents could not reasonably 
object to on religious grounds.”* Now we Nonconformists have a 
reasonable objection to sectarian schools in which our children are 
taught that their pastors are impostors, and that it is “ a sin ” to 
worslnp God in the sanctuary which their parents attend. Those who 
hold such views must have liberty to teach them—but not in the 
name of England, and not at our expense. We are simply asking for 
the elementary justice which Mr. Forster promised us, and which the 
Act of 1870 guaranteed us. Like the importunate widow, we shall 
continue to ask until we prevail. , ^ 

, Even Canon Gregory may be called as a strong witness on our side. 
In the closing paragraph of his article in this Review, he says that 
“ perfect equity in the application of principles which the nation pro¬ 
fesses to have accepted, would seek some plan by which the rates of 
all might be applied to schools of which all could approve, and, in 
some form, a choice given to the ratepayers as to the schools to which 
their money should be applied,” Exactly. But in ten thousand— 
that is to say, in two-thirds of the parishes of England and Wales—^we 
have no choice at all' In all these parishes the only existing school 
is the private sectarian school of Canon Gregory’s co-religionists, into 
which school, to borrow his own phrase, “ our poor co-religionists ” 
are driven, nolem voUns^ by all the pains and penalties of compulsory 
law. , We do not suggest that a public school should be established 
in every country parish. . But by a system of grouping an efficient 
and unsectarian school ought to be placed within two or three miles, 
at the outside, of every child in the kingdom. Canon Gregory would 
doubtless argue that in the ten thousand parishes where his private 
sectarian schools have an absolute monopoly, we are in a minority. 
Tha$ ip far from being the case, especially in Wales. But he would 
fimther contend that, whether we are in a minority or a majority in 
*■ Mr. Forster’s Speech, February/17,1870. 
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such parishes crar “ liberty ” is “ safeguarded by a conscience clause.” 
But our demand is for justice, not for “‘libOTty.” Moreover, a con¬ 
science clause does not meet the difficulty at all. In the majority of cases 
it is a farco,. In the rest it compels our children to receive a purely 
secular education. It deprives us of religious teaching altogether, 
unless wo are prepared to swallow Canon Gregory's creeds and 
catechisms. As the Majority Report states truly, without realizing 
what their ingenuous statement involves, the conscience clause “ pro¬ 
vides for the case of a parent who objects to religious teaching for his 
child; ” but no parent is able to claim for his chUd that instruction 
in the Bible which is the basis of the Christianity of the nation.” 
The Majority add, “ This grievance, we are of opinion, might be met.” 
But they completely forget that this is precisely the grievance which 
now prevails in the grossest form in the ten thousand parishes which 
Canon (Gregory and his party are permitted to monopolize. We ask for 
the Bible of God, and they give us the catechism of man. We ask for 
the Christianity of Christ, and they mock us with a conscience clause. 

Canon Gregory states that “ the Education Act of 1870 practically 
establishes a new religion, ‘ undenominationalism,’ for the elementary 
8ch(X)ls of the couptiy, which has the singular merit of being a reli¬ 
gion which nobody who cares for religion (whatever his faith or de¬ 
nomination may be) would teach his own children.” The religious 
teaching of which Canon Gregory speaks so bitterly brought the Roman 
Em^re to the feet of Christ, and was the true Catholic Faith of the 
Undivided Church. Canon Gregory is quite mistaken in his assump¬ 
tion, that the Christian religion was invented in the fourth century.' 
Long before the creeds and catechisms for which Canon Gregory fights 
had been formulated Greek metaphysicians, tho Divine Person 
who is the real object of rational faith had living churches in every 
part of the ancient world. “ I was appointed,” writes tho holy and 
ble&sed St. Paul, “ a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher.” Surely 
he can tell us what Christianity is; and he immediately adds, “ I 
know Him whom ! have believed” (2 Tim. i, 12)—Him, not it; a 
living Person, not a catechism. The same fundamental truth is 
taught by the ablest and most learned prelate of Canon Gregory’s 
communion. Dr. Lightfoot, in the preface to his incomparable Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, says: “ Though the Gk)spel 
is capable of doctrinal exposition, though it is eminently fertile in 
moral results, yet its substance is neither a dogmatic system nor an, 
ethical code, but a Person and a Life.” Another great luminary of the- 
Universal as well as of the Anglican Church—CanonWestcottr—declares 
in his Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, that “the ultixnate object 
of faith is not a fact or a dogma, but a Person.” What do the^o- 
tarian schools teach about that Person ? A relative of mine went a 
short time ago into one, of them during the time reserved for what 
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Canon Gregory calls “aefinite distinctive reUgions teac^g,” and 
found a very youthful curate trying to ram the Athanasian Creed down 
t.TiB throat of a child under twelve years of age ! This is t e me ^ 
which has driven the manhood of Europe into fierce and 
atheism. Let us turn away from that dreadful speckle to the hated 

and persecuted Board school. 

What do we find there? I have before me the careful and 
devout arrangements of* several of our most important School 
Boards. But it will suffice to describe what is done by , 
London School Board. Their syllabus of religious instruction iov 
the year 1885 is printed among the appendices of the hmal lleport 
of the Eoyal Commission. The children, in Standard I., are taught 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, abrief ^ 

early Ikes of Samuel and David, and the leading facts in the We of 
Chiit, told in simple language. In Standard U. they add the Beari- 9 
tudes in Matt. v. 1-12, our Lord’s answer to the lawyer respecting the 
two greatest commandments (Matt. xxiL 35-40), 
and a simple outline of the life of Christ. In Stand^ 
the 23ra Psalm, the life of Joseph, and a fuller outbne of the life of 
Christ, with lessons drawn from the following parables: the two debtors, 
the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the merciless seiwant, the lost 
sheep, and the Pharisee and the publican. In Standard IV. 
a part of St, John xiv., the life of Moses, more of the life of Chnst, 
and lessons from the‘’following parables: the sower, the mustard wod, 
the wheat and the tares, and tbo pearl of great price. myWso have 
a brief account of Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Sea of Galdee, Bethany, 
and Jerusalem. In Standard V. they 1®^”". 
lives of Samuel, Saul, and David, more of the life of 
first two chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. In Stands^ VL they 
add Isaiah liii. and Ephesians iv. 25-32, the Uves of Ehsah and 
Daniel, more of the life of Christ, and the first eight chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles. In Standard VII. they recapitffiate all then- 
work, complete their study of the Acts, with especial reference to the 
life and missionary journeys of St. Paul, and learn 1 Cormthians xin. 
The teachers are instructed to give “ such instructions m the 
of morality and religion os are suited to the capacities of the ^ildren, 

“ to make the lessons as practical as possible, and not to give atten¬ 
tion to unnecessary details.” Could anything be more healthy, more 
wise, or more truly Christian than this careful syllabus ? And yet 
Canon Gregory has the temerity to speak of schools using such ® 

as “ schools whose religious teaching we stoongly condemn.” If anon 
Grefforv and his friends do indeed “ condemn ” such teaching, ey 
‘ooSernn” JesusChrist andall his Apostles. Under these circumstances, 

' nobody ” will be « a penny the worse ” for their strong condemnation. 
The only possible pretext of the sectariah party is their favourite 
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argument that we tolerate Bible teaching in Board schools for the 
present, but that our ultimate aim is a purely secular system. There 
never was a more unjust accusation. It is true that the intolerance 
and irreconcilable attitude of Canon Gregory’s party in 1870 forced; 
the Birmingham League to accept a purely secular platform ; but the 
Birmingham Leil^e, as Canon Gregory’s party intended, committed 
suicide when it took that step. The now education party is not pre¬ 
pared to oblige Canon Gregory by a similar act of self-destruction. 
It has been mado abundantly plain, since 1870, that the country at 
large will not consent to evict the Bible from the day-schools. Sinco 
1870, every school district in the kingdom has been at libe;^ to 
adopt a purely secular system, if it thought fit to do so. What ia 
the result ? Out of^2225 School Boards, representing the judgment 
of more than 10,000,000 of the population, only seven in England and 
filly in Wales are secular; I may be permitted as a Welshman to 
say in parenthesis that] my fellow-countrymen have to some extent 
accepted a secular policy, not because they prefer it, but because they 
have been driven to that extreme by a peculiarly aggravated form of 
ecclesiastical oppression which we Welshmen believe will not la|t 
much longer. I have good reason to assert that an unsectarian system 
would be heartily welcomed in Wales. 

The opponents of Canon Gregory’s policy emphatically declare that 
they have no wish to impose a secular system upon this country. 
Some of them would prefer such a system, not because they are 
opposed^ Christianity, but for exactly the opposite reason. Chris¬ 
tianity ia so precious to them that they believe no one except a true 
Christian can teach Christianity; and they think the State cannot 
secure Christian teachess. 1 do not share that opinion; and it is 
evident that the country at large does not share it. This is so 
obvious,' that even those who in the abstract, on the highest reli¬ 
gious grounds, prefer a secular system, have declared their willingness 
to leave the compromise or settlement of 1870 undisturbed. Their 
views were fully and powerfully represented among the Minority of 
the Royal Commission, but that Minority say explicitly in their Report, 

Wo do not propose that religious instruction should be excluded 
fron Board schools ” (p. 387). They sum up their suggestions on the 
Religions Question in the following weighty paragraphs:— 

“ Our evidence shows that there are many who think that ‘ undenomi¬ 
national ’ religions instruction is neither desiiuble nor possible, hut it. also 
shows that there are many who believe that children in public elemontaiy 
schools should be instructed in the contents of the Bible—in its biographies, 
its parables, its miracles, its moral precepts, and the large outlines of ita 
rcligiotis teaching; and that instruction ox this kind may be ^ven without 
any bias in favour of any definite ecclesiastical or doctrinal system. They 
believe that such instruction is acceptable to the majority of the parents, 
and that it is the ministers of religion, rather than the parents, who desire 
that the religidus instruction given in day-schools should be more definite. 
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They aMb believe that the knowledge which the ehildren receive from instruc¬ 
tion of this kind is, in itself> of great .value; that it exerts a powerful influ¬ 
ence on character and conduct; and that it is of the highest importance as a 
preparation for the work of the Sunday-school and the churches ** (p. 298). 

The Minority. Beport finally reaches the following important, con¬ 
clusion :-T- 

“ We think it unneceasary to discuss whether it would be possible now, or 
desirable at any time, for Parliament to determine that all schools should be 
secular. The witnesses to whose evidence wo are now directing attention, 
Imlieve that the religious instruction and education of the children might 
safely be left to other agencies than tho day-school; but while they are all 
anxious that elementary schools receiving Parliamentary aid should bo under 
the mani^ement of the representatives of the ratepayers, and should not be 
oxolusively eonnected with particular churches, they are willing that tho 
school board of every district sliould dettnniwi for whether or not it 
will make provision for religious teaching; and the Bev. 0. Williams, of 
Accrington, informed us that he believed that the system of * unsectarian ’ 
teaching adopted by most of the great school, boards bas been generally 
accepted by his friends as a working compromise ” (p. 297), 

Those religious Nonconformists who feel an insuperable objection 
to an Imperial law compelling all School Boards to teach tho Bible 
are, as the Minority Commissioners say, “ willing ” to accept a principle 
which has become very popular in the solution of other thorny ques¬ 
tions—^namely, the principle of local (yplwn,. Let the majority of the 
ratepayers—that is to sdy, of tho parents —in each locality, decide for 
themselves whether their children shall or shall not be taught Chris¬ 
tianity in tho day-school.' They have enjoyed that right since 1870. 
It has worked very well. Why interfere with it ? Like many other 
compromises, which do not look logical and symmetrical on i>aper, it 
just suits the English people in practice. The friends of nnsectarian 
Christian teaching need not fear the result of submitting this i^ue to 
the judgment of local option—that is to say, <5f those who have most 
right to decide—^tho patents of tho children. 

“ We recognize,” says the Minority Report, “ that for the great mass of 
tho people of this country, religious and moral teaching aji-e must intimately 
connected, and that, in their judgment, the value and eflectiveness of tho 
latter depend to a very great extent upon religious sanctions. We think 
that the present liberty of religious teaching, recognized by the law for local 
managers, is an ample socmity, that so long as tho prevalent opinion of tho 
country remains unchanged, the education of the children and the formation 
of their character will be based upon those principles which are dear to the 
mass of the people ” (p. 244). 

■ The polity of the Minority Commissioners is so equitable, so 
moderate, and so conciliatory, that it at once received tho adhesion of 
every branch of the Methodists, of the Baptists, of the Congregation- 
alists, and practically of all the Nonconformist churches of England 
and Wales. It has also been adopted by tho National Education 
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Conference, which recently assembled in Ix}ndon; and now foms the 
basis of the National Education Association, which grew ot^t of that 
Conference, and which will never rest until this country enjoys anational, 
eiHcicnt, and unsectaiian system of primary education. The advocates 
of clerical reaction are already so conscaous that their private,"Beotional 
system is inconmstent with national eiSciency and religious freedom, 
liat in all the recent School Board contests their one Argument has been 
that the friends of the School Board system are secularists in disguise 
who wish to exclude the Bible from the schools. In face of the 
facts I have just enumerated, that argument is palpably untrue and 
monstrously unjust. 

It would be a waste of time to examine in detail the series of 
fifty ingenious sophisms with which Cardinal Manning has tried 
in the Pall Mall GaxelU to prove that sectarian schools ought to 
receive aid from the rates. I am surprised that he did not 
produce five hundred such arguments when he was about it» On 
the same principle, every ratepayer who objects to the local 
administration of his town council or vestry has a right to demand 
a grant in aid for a private police corps appointed and controlled by 
himself; every Liberal who objects to the Irish policy of the present 
Government has a right to demand a share of the Imperial revenue to 
keep up a private Irish administration of his own, the rival of Dublin 
Castle; every opponent of the foreign policy of the Cabinet has a 
claim upon the income-tax for the maintenance of a private army, 
organized and commanded by himself: and .so on ad injmitwm. In 
the days of the Judges, when “ there was no king in Israel, every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.” Until now this was 
always considered the tmj ‘plus ultra of anarchy. But the Cardinal has 
invented a form of anarchy yet more anarchic. He demands that 
every man shall have the right to public money and public support in 
carrj*ing out his own ;^vate convictions. But perhaps the serious¬ 
ness of my Welsh mind has prevented me from seeing that this is an 
English joke, and that the Cardinal is poking fun at Canon Gregory’s 
unheard-of proposal. It must be so. These are fifty “ crackers for 
Christmas,” with which a witty prelate thought he could give the 
smart readers of the Pall Mall Gazette a little seasonable amusement. > 

But to return to the serious aspects of the controversy. I cannot 
conclude without once more e^^ressing my deep distress at' the con¬ 
troversy which Canon Gregory and his &iends have forced on ns. 
Why do they yield to this schismatical temper ? Why do they refuse 
to co-operate with their fellow-Christians ? How delightful it is to 
turn from the Majority Beport and Canon Gregory’s article to Lord 
Nelson’s Home Beunion Notes,” in Church Bdls for the 4th of last 
January. In that issue this patient and persistent apostle of peace 
proposes a method of Christian union which every Christian ought to 
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pondw and pray over. - After pointing out how feaifidly our divisions 
“ l?lind, distract, paralyze us,” J^jord Nelson proceeds to state tliat— 

*‘it remains for ns to see how we in. our divided state can in any way 
unite effectually to continue the livening- influence of Ohristianity. 
Boligious animosities, 'which witness directly against that love which is at 
the root of all Christian work, are of course the great hindrance; and any- 
tiling that is done for co-operation in works of Christian morality, should be 
accompanied by an earnest endeavour to check party exaggerations, and to 
make a sincere efibrt to reconcile differences and to understand one another 
more. But there is no doubt that one of the greatest helps to this end 
would be united action in moral and social reforms. There are some 
examples of-past work, which should encourage us in this effort.” 

LoW Nelson mentions, in illustration, the anti-slavery movemeij.t, 
the Temperance movement, the general Hospital Pnnd, the Charity 
Organization Society, and, in some degree, the Purity movement 
He urges united action on sucH questions as ][)eace and war, the 
immoralities of trade, the marriage laws, the care of discharged 
prisoners, and “ the security of,sound religious education, even if 
(Miged to he apart from deriOMi/naiioTud tcaching^^ We have italicized 
that vital saving dauso. Lord Nelson felt instinctively that this 
concession must bo made, if we are to unite our forces. And after 
all, what a comparativoly small concession it is? In a series of 
extremely moderate and sagacious articles which have just appeared 
in the Guardian, the leading Anglican organ has argued that Church 
principles would bo safe, even if day-school education were purely 
secular. In Sunday-schools, and catechetical services, and. Confirma¬ 
tion classes, and guilds, and paaWal visitation, the most “ definite 
teaching could be ^ven. Much more could this be secured on such 
an admirable basis of Christian instruction as I have diown is used 
without difficulty by the London School Board. Indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether children of tender years could grasp more difficult 
teaching than that sanctioned by the. Act of 1870. Canon Gregory’s 
fierce sferife is “ much ado about nothing.” For the shadow of sectarian 
ascendency he is sacrificing the substance of vital and loving Christi- 
. anity. Lord Ndlson, in the true and catholic spirit of Jesus Christ, 
proposes that all sections of the Universal Church should co-operate 
in a regular systematic and organized way. A universal education 
i^stem,-..wisely and heartily worked, is a ready-made and- complete 
organization by which sectarian strife, and its shadow Atheism, might 
be banished from this island. 


Hugh Pbice Hughes. 
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O N Tuesday, August 21, 1888, the Union, steara-ship, Mesckan, 
crossed the Line outward-bound for tho Cape, and a certain 
proportion of her passengers, amongst whom was tho present writer, 
found themselves for tho first time in the southern hemisphere. A 
few nights later, half an hour s darkness before liioon-rise gave time 
for a splendid display of unfamiliar stars. Tho Southern Cross lay 
prono towards tlio west j Alpha and Beta Centauri shone triumphantly 
above it; Achemar was climbing the sky on the other side of a pole 
singularly denuded of bright companionship; the lucid streams and 
knots of the Milky Way were reflected in a pearly shimmer from 
gently heaving waves, the brilliant effect of the entire sidereal land¬ 
scape being enlianced by the presence of Jupiter and Mara close 
together in Scorpio, while the dim cone of the Zodiacal Light, tapering 
upward from the sun’s place, faded out above them on the black back¬ 
ground of the sky. , 

Tho “ four stars,” 

“ Non vlste mai fuor oh’ iilla pritha gente,” 

appealed t 9 mediaeval imagination as a symbol and a prophecy of the 
uplifting of the Cross in the waste places of the earth. Modem tra¬ 
vellers regard them from a more prosaic point of view, and aire apt to 
bo “ disappointed” at their unequal lustre and slightly un^mmetrical 
arrangement. The firmament they help to adorn, however, is of a 
splendour at first sight absolutely startling, and at all times pecu¬ 
liarly suggestive. The dullest mind can hardly fail to be rous^ to 
wonder by the appearance of the galaxy as it extends past Sirius 
ainidst the grand procession of, the stars in Argo, or where the great 
rift in its structure sp^S^tKe heavens from the Centaur’to the Swan. 
The mtrica<^ of its branches, the curdled texture of its surface, the 
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BtupendoQS collection of distant sans,, almost palpaUy'xotinded out from 
tho Toid of space in'Sagittaiins'; the #ibrapt vacnity of “Coal- 
sack,” recalling the dark “ lanes ” tunnelling certain nelbnisniwnd star- 
clusters, invite, only to baffle, speculations, which the tempting ana¬ 
logues presented by t^e never-setting Magellanic Clouds, with their 
mixed contents of stars and nebulee, help farther to stimulate. 

“ What is the MUky Way ? ” may be called the question of questions 
for future astronomers } but it has only of late been brought to some 
extent within the range of available methods. More feasible aims 
prompted the foundation of southern observatories. English official 
astronomy in particular took its rise directly from the requirements of 
English seamen. Flamsteed was commissioned to determine the places 
of the stars, not because any speculative interest attached to them, 
but simply in order that they might serve for divisions (os it were) of 
the great dial-plate of the heavens, upon which the moon marked 
Greenwich time, and might hence be got to tell the longitude in every 
part of the world. 

But English astronomy was incomplete, even from a strictly utilita¬ 
rian point of view, so long as it failed to embrace the whole of tho 
celestial sphere; and in proportion as England’s colonial empire 
became consolidated, the need of a supplementary establishment to 
that at Greenwich was rendered more and more imperative. 

In the choice of its situation, there was scarcely room for a doubt. 
The Cape of Good Hope was already distinguished as the scene of 
Lacaille’s labours in 1751—3and these furnished the virtual starting- 
point of austral astronomy. As their result, ten thousand southern 
stars and forty-two nebulas were hnmvn at the beginning of this 
century; and ah indication of a somewhat anomalous character (yet 
the only one of any kind at hand) had been procured regarding the 
figure of our globe south of the equator. It seemed to show that the' 
earth hdged the wrong way —in olher words, was prolate instead of 
oblate. • Its correction or verification was hence of extreme intOTpst, 
and the re-measurement of Lacaille’s arc of the meridian came to be 
recognized as a prime necessity of geodetic science. By an Order in 
Council,, dated October 20, 1820, the establishment of a permanent 
observatory at the Cape was accordingly decreed, and the first Koyal 
Astronomer was immediately afterwards appointed, in the person of 
the Bev. Fearon Fallows, of St. John^s College, Cambridge, 

A Cumbrian weaver’s son, he had contrived, while still a boy work¬ 
ing at the loom, to attain a notable proficiency in mathematics; and, 
his ttdents attracting attention, some gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
subscdbed to procure him a suitable education. He graduated in 
1813, ns third wrangler to Herschel’s and Peacock’s first and second, 
and elected bn the earliest opportunity a Fellow of his college. The 
prosperity nud happiness of his life culminated when he found himself 
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as His llJajesty’s Astaronomer afc tlie Cape, in a position to marry the 
eldest daughter of his first patrcm, the Bev. Mr. Herv^, of Bridekirk. 

This, however, was the last fortunate event of his life. Disap- 
pointmeut and chagrin presided over the entire series of poor FallowB* 
expaiiences in South Africa. Suspense through circumlocutory pro¬ 
ceedings at home, anxiety due to the misconduct or lawlessness of 
those employed by him in the colony, vexation ind^ciibable at the 
defects of the instrument he had chi^y relied upon, personal illness, 
the deaths of all the children successively bom to him, at last ex¬ 
hausted his vital energies, and he died of dropsy supervening upon 
sunstroke and scarlet fever, July ^5,1831, at the age of forty-two. 
His grave is in a ^ot of ground consecrated by himself within a 
stone’s-throw of the broken pier of his transit-instrument; and the 
^yxingo-trees he planted now lean their blossom-laden branches towards 
the upper windows of the dwelling-house where he might have hoped 
to spend many useful and happy years. 

But his work at the Cape was not thrown away. The buildings (rf 
the new observatory were well planned and solidly executed j its site 
was judiciously chosen on a slightly rising ground three miles south¬ 
east of Cape Town, almost islanded by the converging sinuosities of the 
Liesbeck and the Salt Biver. A desolate 8j)ot enough it must indeed 
have been when Fallows took his first survey of it. Wolves were then 
still common in the neighbourhood; the cries of jackals mingled at 
night with tho metallic chirping of the Capo frogs; the last Salt 
Biver hippopotamus had, not long before, met an untimely death by 
drowning in its marshes; tho mole-burrowed hUl-Bide was bare of 
almost every form of vegetation save a luxuriant crop of thistles. 

Now the smiling culture oveiywhere apparent indicates the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a refined English home. TOie slopes are in spring all 
a-bloom with lilies, asters, and gladioli, delicately striped and shaded 
with pink and mauve, or flaunting gaudily in purple and orange; 
Australian wUlows—^the Cape substitute for laburnums—^make golden 
patiihes against the dark foliage of thick-growing pines planted half 
a century ago ly Lady Maclear on the simple plan of inserting a 
cone into .every molehill; clumps of aloes and eucalyptus recall tiie 
vicinity of the tropics; a grove of oaks and cypresses, due to Pro- 
fessor Piasszi Smyth’s skill in forestry, brings memories of England; 
white arums, irrepressible and all-difihsive, nestle round tree-roots, 
strain upwards to tho light through the midst of tall shrubs and hedges, 
fiing themselves in lavish profusion amidst the lush grass, .morcl^g 
processionally (so to speak) or halting in dense clusters, and making 
milky ways of blossom alorjg. every marsh and meadow. Here, indeed, 
are lilies, enough and to spare, to strew, ‘‘ with full hands,” the graves 
of a hundred young Marcelluses. 

In succession to thQ weaver’s lad from Cockemooth, there was 
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appointed to direct the new Sctath AMcdn obserrato^ a solicitor’a 
clerk firom Dondee. ‘Thonlag^ Hendereon began, at the ago of fifteen, 
to devote bia ieianre honrs to astronomy. His instinct, however, was 
^ for the mathematical part of the sdenoe; and he had probably 
never seen a tronsit-inslnmment, or handled a telescope, until after 
he came ^to reside at Edinburgh in 1819. His twofold life prospered. 
In his legal oapacily he became secretary to Lord Advocate Jeffrey j 
his astronomical calculaiionB brought him to the notice of Dr. Thomas 
Young, Sir John Herschel, Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent men. 
In the Bumrjgier of 1829, Dr. Young gave in charge to Professor lligaud 
a memorandum urging Henderson’s superior qualifications for the 
post of Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, vacated by his own 
death a fortnight later; and the recommendation was doubtless in< 
fluential in procuring for him after three years the offer of the Cape 
observatory. 

Assuming the chief command there in April 1832, he accumulated, 
in thirteen months, a surprising number of valuable observations, still 
in part unpublished. One of the results derived from them was, 
however, of so striking a character as to attract instant and universal 
attention. It was nothing less than the first authentic determination 
of the distance of a fixed star. 

After Sirius and Canopus, the brightest star in the heavens is 
Alpha Centauri. This beautiful object is easily resolved into two: 
one fully thi^ee times brighter than the other. And those two 
circulate round each other, or rather round their common centre of 
gravity, in a period of about eighty-eight years, ,The system thus 
foTmed,was discovered by Henderson to have an “ annual parallax ” 
of just one second of arc. That is to say, the apparent places of 
the component stars as viewed from opposite sides of the earth’s 
orbit, differed, through a familiar effect of, perspective, by inVobg of 
the distance from the horizon to the zenith. The more refined 
determinations of Drs. Gill and Elkin, while establishing its reality, 
have since shown that Henderson’s parallax was somewhat too large. 
The actual distance of Alpha Oentanri from the earth is, in round 
numbers, twenty-five and a half billipns of miles. Even the ethereal 
vibrations-of fight occupy four yeanl and four months in spanning 
this huge interval; yet Alpha Centanri (so far as is at present known) 
is the nearest neighbour of our sun in space ! 

The attractive power of each of these coupled stars appears to be- 
about equal; but while one is nearly twice, the other is only half as 
luminons, in piroportion to the amount of matter it contains, ns our 
own sun. Hence, according to onr present notions, the darker, more 
condensed body must be considerably more advanced on the road 
towards extinction than its brilliant companipn, and an attentive 
study of its spectrum ought to give interesting, results. 
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Henderson returned to Europe in 1333, unable, in the nncertain 
state of his health, to support l^o discomforts—^long since banished 
with the wolves and jackals—of a residence at Observatory Hill. 
He became Astronomer Royal for Scotland in 1834, and died suddenly ^ 
of heart disease ten years later. 

The third astronomer at the Cape, and the first whose term of 
activity there was prolonged to a fitting conclusion, was an Irikh- 
man. Sir Thomas Maclear was born at Newtown Stewart, in county 
Tyrone, March 17, 1794. His career, like those of his predecessors, 
swerved insensibly towards the stars. He was a physiciqip practising 
at Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, whose astronomical proclivities had 
bepn fostered by the genial influence of Admiral Smyth, when sum¬ 
moned,. as one may say, to the celestial charge of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The Royal Observatories at Greenwich and the Cape of Gbod 
Hope form together an astronomical establishment such as no other 
nation besides our own can boast of jw^sessing. It fitly represents 
the world-wide dominion of which it is tho corollary. British empire 
on the seas led directly to British empire over the skies, the one 
gaining completeness as the inevitable consequence of the expansion 
of the other. Southern astronomy seems the proper appanage of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Originating with Halley’s expedition to St. 
Helena in 1677, Lacaille’s work at tho Cape formed the only excep-^ 
tion worth mentioning to the rule of its prosecution by our fellow- 
countrymen on either side of the Atlantic. So far, indeed, as 
gemnctrical astroqomy is concerned, it would survive, without vital 
injury, the destruction of all results except those obtained at Green¬ 
wich and the Cape. Geometrical astronomy is now, however, only 
one, though the most important, blanch of the science. 

Sir Thomas Maclear proved an indefatigable and skilful observer. 
He co-operated energetically with Sir John Herschel, whose memo¬ 
rable stay at Feldhauseh, three miles from the Royal Observatory, 
coincided with the first four years of his tenure of office. He re¬ 
measured and extended Lacaille’s arc, thereby not only removing all. 
doubt as to the conformity to scientific prediction of the earth’s 
figure, but providing an invalutbble groundwork for the survey of the 
entire colony, now in active course of prosecution by Major Morris, R.E. 
The long list of comets observed by Maclehr includes Halley’s, Donati’^ 
,»Biela’s, Encke’s at four returns, and tho great “southern*’ one of 
1843. He accumulated materials for three star-catalogues, prepared 
for the press and pul^shed by his successors, Mr. Stone, the present 
Hadcliffe Observer, ftod Dr. Gill. And so completely had his interests 
become identified ^ith those of his adopted home that he continued, 
after retiring from the Observatory in 1870, to reside in its vicinity; 
and on his d^th, July.. 14, 1879, was laid to rest within grounds. 
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His son, Mr, George Maclearj retama, charge, of the traasit-circle 
procured by his father in 1855, It is an exact copy of that, erected 
by Sir Gdorge^Aiiy at Greenwich. 

Mr. Stone was chief assistant at Greenwich when induced to accept 
the appointment to the Cape by the opportunity it offered for the 
preparation of an extensive star-catalogue, by the coidparison of 
which .with the earlier Madras and Brisbane catalogues something 
might be learned about the movements of southern stars. This 
object was most satisfactorily attained by the publication of the 
“ Cape Catalogue for 1880,” containing nearly 12,500 accurately 
determined star-places. By a pure coincidence. Dr. Gould’s simul¬ 
taneous work at Cordoba had the same scojpe. Its brilliant results 
are familiar to all astronomers. 

Mr. Stone surrendered the direction of the Observatory, in June 
1879, to the present Eoyal Astronomer. Dr. Gill is one of a long 
line of' distinguishe 1 Aberdonians. An astronomer by “ irresistible 
impulse,” he, like Bessel, exchanged lucrative mercantile pursuits |pr 
the comparatively scanty emoluments awaiting, the votaries of the 
stars. Ilie “ patines of bright gold,” with which Urania’s treasure- 
chests overflow, are not of terrestrial coinage. . 

The distance of the sun was the first problem upon w'hich Dr. Gill 
delivered a substantial attack j and his solution of it still remains the 
best obtained by celestial trigonometry, corresponding so closely with 
Newcomb’s value of the same great unit, derived from direct measure¬ 
ment of the velocity of light, as to reduce within reassuringly narrow 
limits the uncomfortable margin of uncertainty left by the transits of 
Venus. In the observations of Mars made for this purpose at Ascension 
in 1877,* Dr» Gill employed the instrument of Ips predilection, called 
—on the luma A non lucendo principle—a “ heliometer.” 

A heliometer is a telescope of which the object-glass has been sawn 
in two. This does not sound like, nor would it be, an improvement 
for purposes of simple star-gazing; but the end in. view is different. 
It is 'that of jn'&Asely determining the angular distances between 
adjacent stars, or between a planet and stars near it, though in many 
cases beyond tho range of the ordinary micrometer. The following is 
the way in which this end is compassed. 

The half-lenses of the object-glass are separable by a very fine 
screw-motion, and they form independent and separable images of any 
object upon which the telescope is pointed. These images imite into 
one when the two segments unite to complete one cmcle ; as they* are 
made to slide apart, the images too slip sideways asunder to an extent 
which can be measured with the minutest accuracy by exquisitely 
divided scales read wiGi a powerful mimoscope./ In the actual process 

•. For a popular aoconnt of tho expedition, sec Mrs. Q'iU’s charming “ Six Months in 
.Ascension.” .Murray. Second edition. 1880. 
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of observation, the telescope is fixed tipon si point ztddway between 
the stars under scrutiny, so that the field of view is, to begin with, 
empty. Neither star can be seen. Then the segments of the object- 
glass ore moved oppositely along a line brought beforehand to agree 
with the line of direction between the stars, until the more westerly 
(say) of the pair as imaged by one segment, and the more easterly as 
imaged by the other, begin simultaneously to appear, and are at last 
carefully made to coincide in the middle of the field. the 

scales have been read, the motion is reversed, and a similar coincidence, 
is brought about between the oppositely corresponding stars-—that is, 
between the easterly member of the pair shown by segment No. 1, and the 
westerly member of the pair shown by segment No. 2. The total distance 
traversed is, of course, equal to twice the distance between the stars. 

The refinements, however (wMch cannot here be explained), attendant 
upon these operations are what make their results valuable, and 
the piocess of educing them laborious. With the Oopemican “tri¬ 
quetrum,” the measured apparent intervals between any two of the 
heavenly bodies could be depended upon to within ten minutes; 
with tlio new llepsold heliometer, the error of a single observation 
>is less than one-tenth of a second of arc. So that accuracy has 
been increased, in the course of three and a half centuries, some 
six thousand times! At what cost of patience and expenditure of 
the' oounttd moments of individual human lives, as the fruit of 
what illuminations of genius, throes of invention, failures and dis¬ 
appointments in some quarters, compensatory triumphs in others, 
can never rightly be told. The progress achieved was by “leaps 
and bounds; ” it must henceforth be by slow and painful foot- 
lengths, as the limil^ of possible accuraqr is brought imperceptibly 
nearer. It is not likely that the astronomical data of tl^e and a 
half centuries hence wull be six thousand times more accurate than 
those at our disposal. 

The helionieter is, of all oth^s, the instrument best adapted for 
the work (exceedingly simple in principle, yet delicate to an almost 
inconceivable degree in the details of its execution) of determining 
stellar parallaxes. The diameter of the earth’s orbit affords a base¬ 
line 186,000 miles in length, from opposite extremities of which—r 
that is, at opposite seasons of the year—^the distances between the 
object to be examined and two “ comparison-stars ” are measured. 
The infinitesimal oliomate shift of the star nearest the earth to and 
froii those with which it is compared (assumed, with little risk of error, 
to be mdefinitely remote) is called its “ parallax.” From its angular 
amount the distance in miles of the star from the earth can be at onoe 
derived. 

The minuteness of this littld parallactic sce-saw is difficult to be 
realized' by those uupri^tised in such matters. A displacement of 
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01)6 second (m the spbere is equivalent to a eihifilang across the 
width a human hidr placed sevmdy feet from the eye. But no 
known stebr has so lar^ a parallax: as one seoondi which is as much 
as to say that ho known star is so near to us as 200,0Q.0 times the 
distance of the sun. Positive results might, under these circum*^ 
stances, well have been^despaired of; yet they have, in a* numbm? 
of cases, been attained, and form the surest groundwork so &r 
provided for investigations into the mechanism of the skies. 

Dr. GUI’s observations for stellar parallax: were’begun at the Cape, 
July . 5, 1881, with the Dunecht heliometer, of which he had 
become the jpossessor by private purchase from the Earl of Craw- 
ford. He had as a coadjutor Dr. W. L. Elkin, who is now in 
very eflEective charge, at Yale OoUege, of the only heliometer yet 
erected on any part of the Ameriesn continent. Nine stars in all 
were measured, of whidi two gave no indications of possessing any 
sensible parallax. Both, remarkably enough, are brilliant stars of 
the first magnitude—Canopus and Beta Oentanri—^which, to shine 
as they do, from unfathomable depths of space, must be objects of 
astounding splendour. Canopus, e^ecially, cannot emit less, and 
may emit a great deal more, than fifteen hundred, times the light 
of our sun—unless, indeed. Dr. Elkin’s “ comparison>Btars ” should 
turn out to be physically connected, consequently at nearly the same 
distance from ourselves with the giant luminary they attend. This 
doubt wUl shortly be set at rest by Dr. Gill’s measures, now being 
carried out with a dijBferent pair of stars. 

Sirius was shown ly the observations of 1881-3 to be at a 
distance such ^at its light occupi^ nearly nine years in reaching 
us; Its real brightness is that of sixty-three suns, while it attracts 
the semi-obscure body circulating round it in forty-nine years, with 
no more than thrice the solar power. This extraordinary lustre rela¬ 
tive to mass seems to belong to all stars of the Sirian pattern as 
to spectrum, and is due most likely in part to their elevated tem¬ 
peratures, in part to the scanriness of their vaporous surroundings. 

The success of the Cape investigations in this difficult branch of 
astronomy invited their continuation on a larger scale, and with more 
powerful instrumental .means. The Government was accordingly 
induced to sanction the oonstruction, by Messrs. Bepsold of Hamburg, 
of a new heUometer of above seven inches aperture, mounted last 
year in a building erected for its reception on the summit of the 
sunny slopes of Observatory HBl. The first view of this great star- 
measuring maohine has, it must be admitted, a somewhat bewilder¬ 
ing effect upon the uninitiated onlooker. The eye-end literally 
bristles with steel rods, handles, and screw-heads, almost as numerous 
as the'Stops of an organ, and requiring no less skill and knowledge 
ioe their proper use. ll^e revolving “j^ead” is armed with a 
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Btrange-Iookixtg, radiated iiead«gear, like the.sidls o£ ej^indmill, or a 
nwiinis of tin sectors surviviog from a barbajrons a ^.. . *. 

Evei^thing Here has, however, a definite purpose. These sarprisii^ 
“ flappers** are, in fact, scareens of wire-gauze of graduated closeness, 
used for eq[ualizmg the brightness of the stars in the field of view, 
and so enabling the eye to hold the balance, as it were, even between 
them. The complex apparatus close to the observer’s hand furnishes 
him with the means of easy control over the whole of the sky-gauging 
mechanism provided for him. None more perfect has been devised, 
yet the study of its “ errors ” is the indispensable preliminary to its 
use. 

Only the sublime end in view could render tolerable the process of 
arriving at u complete “ theory ” of such an instrument. The patient 
laboriousndSs so readily commended in tho heroes of science costs 
more than the readers of their biographies are apt to imagine. 
Interminable readings of scale-divisions, inteiuninable castings-up of 
the columns of decimals expressing the diflferences of tho successive 
readings, are not in themselves exciting occupations. But they must 
be pursued during some hours a day for a whole year before the 
“ division-errors” of the new heliometer can be regarded as completely 
abolished because perfectly known. Nor is this all. Elaborate 
con*ections and interpretations of other kinds have to be added; to 
say nothing of endless and anxious precautions in the observations 
themselves—precautions against personal and physiological, as well as 
against atmospheric and insirumental, causes of error. Accuracy is 
indeed arduous; and the astronomer who is not what the old Homans 
used, in their grand way, to look down upon as a eumini sector, hod 
better Icam another profession. 

Twenty-seven stars in the southern hemisphere are now being, or are 
about to be, measured for parallax with the Cape heliometer. Their 
selection was governed by the ultimate object of gathering information 
as to the scale and plan of the marvellous aggregation of suns to 
which our sun belongs, and amidst which it is moving, in an unknown 
orbit, to. meet unknown destinies. For this purpose, facts -of two 
kinds are urgently needed—^f^ts relative to the real distribution, and 
facts i-elative to the real movements of the stars in space. Dr. Gill’s 
operations, when completed, cannot fail to bring important reinforce¬ 
ments to our present small store of each. 

Ten stars of the first magnitude lie to the south of the cei^iai 
equator, of which nine (Alpha Centauri being already safely disposed 
of) are in course of mo^sgrement at intervals of six months.' The 
upshot will be to give the average distance corresponding’ to the first 
order of stellar brighiness in the southern hemisphere. An analogous 
result has lately been published by Dr. Elkin for the ten chief- 
northern luminaries. Their distance, **all round,” proves to be 
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thirty-^ix “ ligHfe-years.” That is to sty, light ftpifl theii photo^herea 
affects oar senses only after our planet has revolved, on ah average, 
thirty-siz times in its orbit round the stm. So that all our jcnowledge, 
even of the stars presumably nearest to the earth, refers, in this year 
1889, to the “ mean epoch ” 1853. We shall learn presently whether 
the “ mean epoch ” for the southern bright stars corresponds appioad-, 
mately to this date; or whether a marked disparity may countenance 
the Bun3aise of our eccentric situation in the group of luminaries to 
whioh|pnr sun more especially'belongs. 

Dr^; Gill’s list includes five second magnitude stars, the annual 
perspective displacements of which (if large enough to be measiu'able) 
will give something like, a definite scale of increasing distance with 
decreasing lustre. A conclusion will then be feasible as to the rate 
of movement of the sun in space. The elder Struve made it about 
five miles a second; but on the supposition of the brightest stars 
being between two and throe times nearer to us than they seem really 
to be. We can now see that the actual speed of the solar system can 
scarcely fall short of twelve, or exceed twenty miles, a second. By a 
moderate estimate, then, our position in space is changing to the 
extent of five hundred millions of miles annually, and a collision 
between our sun and the nearest fixed star would be iuevitablo (were 
our course directed in a straight line towards it) after the lapse of 
60,000 years! 

The old problem of “ how the heavens move,” successfully attacked 
in the solar system, has retreated to a stronghold amoeg the stars, 
from which it will be difficult to dislodge it. In the stupendous 
mechanism of the sidereal universe, the acting forces can only betray 
themselves to us by the varying time-configurations of .its ports. But 
as yet our knowledge of stellar movements is miserably scanty. They 
are ajtparmtly so minute as to become perceptible, in general, only 
through observations of great precision extending over a number of 
years. Even the quickest-moving star would spend 257 years in 
crossing an arc of the heavens equal to the disc of the full moon. 
Yet all the time (owing to the inconceivable distances of the objects 
in motion) these almost evanescent displacements represent velocities 
in many cases so enormous as to baffle every attempt to account for 
them. “ Bunaway stars ” are, no longer of extreme rarity. One in 
.the Great Bear, known as “ Groombridge 1830,” invisible to the 
n^ed eye, but sweeping over at least two hundred miles each second, 
♦ long led the van of stellar speed ; Professor Pritchard's photographic 
determination of the parallax of fx Cassiopeiso shows, however, 
that moonspicuous object not only to be a sun about forty times as 
luminous as our own, but to be travelling at the prodigious rate of 
three hundred miles—^while Dr. Elkin’s result,for Arcturus gives it a 
velocity of little less than fonr hundred milesf-a second ! 
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The ** express ” sfcsr of the. soatham henw^ere, so far, is coie of 
the fourth magnitade situated in Toucan. Its speed of. about two 
hundred miles a second may, however, soon turn out to be surpassed 
by some of the rapidly moving stars picked out for measurement at 
the Gape., Among them are some pairs “drifting” together, and 
presumed therefore to be connected by a special physical bond, 
and to lie at nearly the same. distanco from omnelves. This pre* 
sumption will now be brought to the test. 

A remarkable and typical change has aflfected the aims purjhied at 
our southern national observatory since Br. Gill assumed its direction. 
There has been a widening of purpose matching the tvidened scope of 
astronomical science due to the development of new methods. The 
practical usefulness of the establishment was never more conspicuous 
than at present. The shipping interests, railway service, and 
surveying operations of South Africa are in immediate dependence 
upon it. The whole fabric of the “ old astronomy ”—so far as one 
hemisphere is concerned—is held together by the re-determinatioxus 
of “ fundamental ” and “ standard ” stars continually in progress at it. 
But while nothing of what was previously held in view has been 
relinquished, much of incalculable value has been added. Above all, 
the ideal, or purely intellectual, side of astronomy has obtained recog¬ 
nition, and in a form likely to be memorable in the l^toiy of the 
science. 

The celestial-photographic Paris Congress of April 1887 might be 
called “ epoch-maJdng,” for this reason alone—that it marked, 
officially and for ever, investigations into the structure of the sidereal 
universe as part of the proper duty of astronomers. These inquiries, 
the most sublime, of the physical kind, with which the mind of man 
can be occupied, will not henceforth be abandoned to individual caprice, 
to be prosecuted by necessarily inadequate means, and neglected 
when those means (as they could not fail to do) should dollapse 
under the strain put upon them. They wm bo pursued gravely, 
systematically, by the concerted efforts of successive generations, 
through the toil of innumerable unpretendihg workers guided to 
effectiveness by the highest intelligence of me times. A measure 
of success is, under these circumstances, cer^tm; and even a small 
measure of success in this direction will suffice to broaden and deep^ 
the channels of all future human thought. 

Hence the profound significaip^e of the decisions of the Paris 
Congress, by which an intern aiional scheme for photcgraphically * 
charring the heavens, and' cataloguing a large propo:^on of thehr 
contents, was set on-' foot. Fortunately for its own reputatioir, our 
Government, after long delay, has adopted what might have seemed 
the foregone conclusiom that a share in this work is England’s right 
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mstnunehts lor Gieeirvi^ioii imd tile Gaps. Befoire azti^er year has 
dapsedvwill be 'moonted ia tHeir rec^ectire places* and tihe 
recordb]^ process* to be. carried on simnltaneonriy at fotuteen or 
.fifteen observatories in every part of tbe world* will have begun. 

Meanwbile. Br. Gill* to wbose initiatory energy the approadhingf 
realizarion of this great plan is dne, has almost completed a prelimi- 
nary task of viM importance to its dne accomplishment, as w^ as to 
sidereal science in general. One of tiie most famous achievements of, 
recent astronomy is the ** Bonn Ddrchmusterung,” a list of 324,000 
stars from the Ncnrth Pole to two degrees sonth of the equator* observed 
by Argelander at Bonn. Until it was compiled, the smaller stars 
were a nameless crowd with no recognized identity. For the purposes 
of science* they could scarcely be sidd to erist. But once 
“ Sot in a note-book, learned and conned by rote,” 
their changes could no longer elude notice; and detected change 
leads commonly to increased knowledge. A solid foundation was, 
moreover* laid for the study of sidereal statistics* destined, perhaps, to 
lead to momentous results at no distant future. 

An extension of the “ Durchnmsterung ” to the southern hemisphere 
was contemplated from the first, but was more easy to contemplate 
than to execute. No southern observatory was in a condition to' 
undertake a task so ^colossal. Dr. SchSnfeld, Argelander’s successor 
at Bonn, carried, however, the enumeration as far ns the southern 
tropic, where it seemed likely to -stop, when some surprising photo¬ 
graphs of the great comet of 1882* projected on wide fields of stars, 
taken at the Royal Observatory with the help of Mr. Allis of Mow¬ 
bray* opened-to Dr. Gill the possibility of completing Argelander's 
stellar review by this relatively unlaborious method. And the possi¬ 
bility is rapidly being converted into an accomplished fact. Two 
assistants, Mr. 0. Ray Woods and Mr. Sawerthal* are employed every 
fine night in exposing plates with instruments, each coixsisting virtually 
of two telescopes, one for concentrating upon the plates the rays of 
the tuulldtadinous stars within a field of thirty-six square degrees, the 
other for enabling the operator to keep them steadily thero until their 
self-portr^nre is finiebed. The wheidd heavens, south of Ihe tropic of 
Oapric(nm, will have been covoiEed in duplicate by next April, after 
which only some supplementary exposures will remain to be made. 

Professor Kapteyn* of ‘ L^rien, is meanwhile busy measuring the 
plates successively transmitted to him from the Gape, and the result¬ 
ing catalogue—^the first derived from photographs—will probably be 
in the hands of astronomers by the year 1891. All stars down to the 
ninth magnitude* and many fainter, will be included in it, to the 
nnjfibek of fully two hundred thousand. This important enterprise is 
a private and personal one* The oitire responsibility for financial 
and other* is borne by Dr. Gill. 
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There is a prospect that, before another ymr has elapsed, the vexed 
question of the sun’s distance will have been definitively set at rest. 
The immediate objects of measurement for the purpose with the Cape 
heliometer, in combination with some other instruments of the same 
class in Germany and America, are three of the minor planets—^Iris, 
in October and November 1888; Sappho and Victoria during the 
summer of 1889. The posi^iion of the planet between successive, pairs 
of stars distributed along its path during the favourable period when 
it culminates near midnight will be determined simultaneously from 
opposite sides of the equator according to a method devised hy I^r.. 
Gill, so stringent and insisient for accuracy that the errors admitted 
by it must be minute indeed. While celestial surveyors have 270 
asteroids at their disposal to mark the apexes of their triangles, the 
long gaps of time between the transits of Venus need be of little con¬ 
cern to them. 

I’o describe the whole of the tasks in progress at the Eoyal Obser¬ 
vatory—^the cometary work chiefly in the hands of Mr. Finlay, the 
first assistant, the lunar and planetary observations, the laborious 
corrections of star-places and star-motions—^would demand more space 
than is at qur command. What has here been aimed at is merely to 
indicate the directions in which the activity of the establishment tends 
to expand, and to show that these directions are- representative of the 
present, and must be decisive as to the future, of astronomy. There is 
room indeed, were the material means at hand, for further expansion. 
In the spectroscopic department the Capo record is still a blank. Yet 
the wise outlay of a few hundred pounds would sufilce to set on foot, 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances. as to climate and 
situation, inquiries into the physical condition of southern stare of 
extreme interest and inevitable necessity. 

There is much to be learned, as well as enjoyed, from a visit to 
the Capo Observatory. Not only the work done, there, but the manner 
in which it is done, is impressive. Lessons of earnestness of purpose, 
stability of aim, and cheerful self-devotion can scarcely be missed 
by the itinerant lover of astronomy, in whose mind they will be 
tempered ahd illuminated by reminiscences of the beauty 'Of flowers 
by day, and of the glory of stars at night. 


A. M. Glerke. 



recent literature relating to the 

OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. “ Judae Horizii Macanuts Hebraice” (Grottingea, 1683). 

2. “Petri Hispani de Itn^a Arabica, Ubri duo" (Gottingen, 1883). 

3. “ Aegyptiaoa ’’ [cont^ning De morte Joseph!; De dormitiono 

jMariae; Sapientia Solomonis; Ecclcsiasticus; Psalmus pt; 
Canones Apoatolomm; Canones ccclesiabtici] (Gottingen, , 
1883). 

4. “Librorum Vets Test, canonioornm pars prior [Genesis to 

Esther] Graece” (Gottingen, 1883). 

5. “Mittheilungen,” Bde. I.-II. (CHittingen, 1884, 1887). 
fj. “Persische Stu^en" (GOttingen, 1884). 

7. “ Probe einer nonen Ansgabe der lateinisohen Ueborsetzongen dea 

altcnTestaments” (Gottingen, 1885). 

8. "Catenae.in Evangelia Aegyptiacae quae supersnnt Panli do 

Lagarde, studio ot snmptibns edita ” (Gottingen, 1886). 

9. “ Ncn-griechisches aus kiein Asicn” (Giittingen, 1886). 

10. ** Novae Psalterii Graeci, editionis specimen ” (Giittingen, 1887). 

11. “Porim, eiu Bcitrag znr Gescbicbte der Religion” (Gottingen, 

1887). 

12. "Onomastica Sacra Pauli do Lagarde, studio ct sumptibus 

alterum edita” (Gottingen, 1887). 

13. " JUdischc Gelehrsamkelt, Eine Brwiodernng" (Leipdg, 1887). 

14. “A^thangelus und die Aktcn Gregors vou Armeiden, nen 

Hcrausgegeben ” (GOttingen, 1887). 


S UCH, in Geimany, are the works which a single man can produce 
in five years, more and better than most Englishmen could 
produce in a lifetime. Certainly such productivity is phenomenal 
even in Germany: if we mistake not, Theodor Mommsen (who is, how¬ 
ever, an older man) is Lagarde*s only superior, perhaps even his only 
equal. But in the compreh^iveness of his learning Lagarde stands 
absolutely alone; others may be more conversant with particular 
departments—for instance, Billmann with Ethiopic,* Delitzsch with 
Jewish learning—^none, not even Noldeke, can compete with him all 
round. As a master of the Semitic languages, Niildeke is now /aci/e 
princess on the Continent: but even on this ground Lagiiixle has 
shown that he can worthily maintain hia own against him; and 
Lagarde, whUe an accomplished Semitic scholar, is also master of many 
other languages and many other subjects as well. His studies range 

* Lagaide himself, though ready enough, when he deems it necessary, to break a 
lance with Dillmarm, owns (“ Ahkiindigung,” &c., p. 28) that the Berlin l*rofe3sor “ knows 
Ethioidc better than a native Ethiopian priest.” ' 
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mostly round Biblical and Patristic Ktenrature/ From the beginnmg he 
"'has devoted himself by preference tq the of editing texts, chiefly, 
though not quite exclusively, of varsions o£ the^ Bible and Patristic 
treatises—Greek,. Latin, Syriac, ♦‘Chaldee,” Arabic, sometimes 
also Coptic and Persian—always in Ibe most scholarly, exact, Ind 
finished fashion that can be iinagined. Lagarde is, moreover, an 
Armenian* scholar, and has written much bearing on the elucidation 
of this little known language. But the versatility of his genius is 
seen most impressively m the many, articles, ^soussions, papers, 
reviews, which flow in almost uninterrupted ['succession from his 
pen; and collections of which have been republished from time to- 
time in separate volumes. It is here that the great wealth of his 
learning amazes the reader, and impels the reviewer to despair. 
Whatever be the subject under discussion—the meaning of some 
recondite word, the sense of a passage from the Fathers, the-reading 
' of a manuscript, the explanation of a passage of the LXX. or other 
version—ho illustrates it from every source and every side with a 
brilliancy, an acuteness, and an originality which may truly be said to 
be unsurpassed. 

We have confined ourselves to the publications of the last five 
yehrs, though we should have been glad to notice, at least briefly, 
those of previous years, but the mere enumeration would have occu¬ 
pied here an undue amount of space—^they are upwards of forty in 
number! All those engaged in any department of these studies know 
how indispensable any work of the Gbttingen Professor’s bearing upon 
it is,, and what help and guidance they are sure to find in it. 

■We proceed to describe briefly the publications enumerated above. 

1. Judah Haiizi was a celebrated Jewish man of lettera, theolo- 
^an, philosopher, and poet, who flourished at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The “ Makamae”—a term of Arabic origin, sig- 
nifying properly assemU^, but applied in particular to the jeiuis ^esprit 
■ produced at a literary rSiinion —are written in imitation of an Arabic 
work bearing the same title by A1 Hariri, and consist of a series of 
narratives, anecdotes, criticisms, &c., constituting one of the most im¬ 
portant literary monuments of the age. The style is artificicJ, being that 
of a mosaic, consisting largely of reminiscences from the Old Testanient. 
Hence, besides its intrinsic value, it is well adapted to be read by 
those who have already some acqucuntance with Hebrew, as it fur- 
nMies hew illustrations of the usage of the language, and especially 
through the quotations and allusions, helps, to familiarize' them 
with the language of the Old Testanient itself. The existmg editions 
being old and difficult to procure, Lagarde, with the view of thus 
promoting the study of Hebrew, edits the text in tliis convenient and 
inexpensive form. The MS. on which the edition is based is, how¬ 
ever (as indeed the editc^r remarks in the Preface), not one of the best; 
and i>erhaps in this instance it is matter of regret th^ more were 
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not oolkted for tho purpose.,. In the Pi^&ce, referezinM' are giFen to 
the IxK^B most likely to be jBernoeable to a reader commencing the 
- AsBembEes.” ' ' , 

2. A gloBsacy of 'Arabic: words, with their Spanish equiFsIenfs, 
wllfch had been printed originally in 1505, but had become exceed¬ 
ingly rare and expensive. ■ In 1851 Lagarde, having occasion, in con¬ 
nection with his lectures, to study the early history of Spaii^, noticed 
certain peculiarities in some of the Arabic proper names, and other 
words wMoh had passed into Spanish, which deserved, in his opinion, to 
be more generally known to Semitic philologists. Ho was hence led 

, to pubUsh present reprint, which may be regarded as a contribution 
to Semitic philology, intended to faciEtate the comparison of the 
dialect spoken at Granada with the Arabic of Mecca. 

3. A ooEection of Coptic texts, of which farther particujars may 
be found in the “ MittheilungSta,” i. 173. The two collections of Canons 
are from a MS. of the year 1006, in the British Museum, to which 
attention was first publicly directed by the Bishop of Durham in his 
edition of “ Clemens of Home.” Lagarde hopes by this pubEcation 
to contribute to the knowledge “ der mir sehr Eeben .... hochst 
geistreichen und tiefsinnigen aegyptisohen Sprache,” but his final mm, 
he adds, was a theological one: the Canons are intmided for the illus¬ 
tration of his contemplated edition of Clemens; and the translation of 
Wisdom he commends to the “ careful study” of the future commen¬ 
tator upon that book. The recommendation, we observe with regret, 
appears to have passed unheeded by the author of the notes on 
Wisdom, in the recently published “ Speaker’s Commentary ” on the 
Apocrypha. The version of Ecclesiasticus has not, .however, escaped 
the notice of Mr. D. S. MargoEouth in the same Commentary, who 
states that it sometimes affords corrections of the Greek (vol. ii. p. 33). 
It is no secret, we may add, that Mr. MargoEouth, who is an accom-* 
plished Semitic scholar, besides being thoroughly conversant with 
many other ancient languages, has devoted great attention to the 
versions of this book, and we sincerely hope that the results which he 
has reached may before long be made pubEc. 

4. According to a well-known passage of Jerome’s Preface to the 
Chronicles (printed at the beginning of ordinary editions of the 
Vulgate), three great recensions of tho LXX. were current in the 
fourth century—^the recension of .Luman in Antioch and Constantinople, 
of Hesychius in Egypt, of Eusebi^ and PamphEus in Palestine. 

Here also,” writes Comill, in his noteworthy edition of Esekiel * 
(p. 63), “ it is again Lagarde who has pointed tho way to all labourers 
on this fruitful field. ”t The principal MSS. contmning this recension 

* CONTBMPOBABX Bevibw, Ootobor 1886, p. 694. 

f Skce this article was in type words to the same effect have reached vs from 
Holland. S^e J. Z. Sohuonaans Stekhoven, " De Alezoqdrijniscbo Vertaling van het 
Dodekapropttotoa ” (1887), pp. 21, 27. / 
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liftd been pointed out previously by Br. Field, in the Preface 
(p. Ixxxvii. f.) of his edition of the Hesoilda; bat they had not been 
^ited: La^forde here edits them as far m Esther. We learn from ' 
the Preface how he was enabled to do this. Through the liberality of 
some English friends of learning, notatjly of the Bishop of Bnrham, 
Prof. W. Wright, and the late Hon. Keith-Falooner of Cambridge, 
he was enabled in 1881 to visit Borne, where two of the most im-' 
portant MSS. are. Here, working ten hours a day for three and a 
half months, he collated both the Ohisian MS. of the recension and 
the MS. belonging to the Vatican Library (330), one of the two 
which, 370 years ago, had been sent by Leo X. to Spmnlfor the use 
of the editors of the Complutensian Polyglot. And so, he writes, 

“ I returned home, having with me what were to be the foundation j 
of the present edition.” The Preface exemplifies incidentally the 
solidity of Lagarde’siabour. Having Ibng ago constructed an index 
of the Biblical passages cited by Chrysostom, he now makes use of it 
to demesistrate, by a comparison of texts, that it was Lucian’s recen* 
sion which that Father regularly employed. The recension of Lucian 
is valuable for tilie purposes of textual criticism; 4nd it has been 
used to advantage by Klostermann in his Recent commentary on the 
Books of Samuel and Kings (NSrdlingon, 1887). It is noticeable 
that some of the cleverest of modem conjectural emendations have 
proved to be confirmed by it: as those of Wellhausen, .noted on 
pp. 221-4 of his “ Text der Bucher Samuelis,” and for the 

unintelbgiSle CUT^np in 2 Kings xv. 10 made (independently ?) by 
Griitz* and Stade,t apparently without reference to any reading of the 
versions. ^‘Let him who would himself investigate and advance 
knowledge, together with other ancient versions accustom himself 
above all things to the use of Field’s Hexapla and Lagarde’s edition of 
‘the * Becension of Lucian ’ ” (Klostermann, p. xl.). 

5. Two substantial octavo volumes, which we may expect shortly}’ 
to see augmented by a third, of 772 pages, full of recondite know¬ 
ledge on miscellaneous topics, set forth often with a rociness and 
point which only Ldgarde can command. Many of the articles are 
reprints of reviews; but it is impossible to give a description of the 
contents: those interested in these subjects must explore its treasures 
for themselves. The first volume contains, among other things, the 
^famous review of Miihlau and Volc^c’s edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
^xicon, exposing the many d^nquencies of its editors; it contains 
also the philologically valuable article (written in English) onthe 
question whether marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is or is not 
prohibits in the Pentateuch;” the next but one is on a very different 
subject, the origin of the mathematical symbol a>—which, observing 

* “ Gesch. der Juden,” h. 1 (1871). p. 99. ' t “ Z.A.T.W.” (1886), p. 169. 

i ^} "Agathangelus,”p. 169. ■ g 
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that old Italian algebridc writers speak of an uioknown quantify as 
cosft, “ thing,” Lagarde oohneots plausibly t^ugh which 

represent^ Arabic sfe by with the Arabic “ thing.” 'The same 

volume cmtains also the Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiaaticus, edited 
from the AmiatiiLe MS. of the Vulgate, in the preface to' which 
the editor apologizes for not being able to do more than add variants 
from a single Father—^viz., Augustine. The second volume (among 
much besides) contains Jerome’s translation of the LXX. Version of 
Job, from two MSS. in Tours and Oxford. 

6. A Persian translation of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel i.-x. <li, 
from a MS.‘of Paris, with an Introduction containing a sketch of the 
history of Persian studies in Europe, and a bibliographical descrip¬ 
tion of not less than sixty-one Persian Lexicon^, in diEferent languages! 
Lagarde’s attention, we loam, was re-directed to the Persian versions 
of the Old Testament by the publication of the extract in the Catena 
of Jewish interpretations of Isa.liii., published in 1877 by Dr. Neubauer, 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford; at the instance of the late Dr. Pusey. 

8. This is edited from a MS. of A.D. 888-9, in the possession of 
Lord Zouche, whose courtesy in permitting the editor the use of it is 
duly acknowledged (“ Mittheilungen,” ii. 373). It consists of extracts 
from the Coptic (Bohairian) version of the Gospels, with comments in 
the same language selected from the writings of Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Severus of Antioch, and other Fathers. 

9. Attracted by Lagarde’s discussions on the names of the Cappa¬ 
docian months,* Mr. Paul Kalonides, StSaierwp rije ^iXoero^fag and 
KaOtiynrrfe in Smyrna, opened a corresjx)ndence with him on the 
question whether old Cappadocian words might be preserved in the 
modem Greek dialects of Asia Minor. In reidy, Lagarde urged the 
importance of publishing specimens of the language. The result is the 
present publication, containing forty-four specimens of the fnodem 
Greek spoken at Pharasa, Telmessos, Sinasos, and other places, with 
an alphabetical list (twenty-eight pages) of the Cappadocio-Hellenic 
words occurring in a Glossary,! printed recently by Kalonides. But the 
editor does not himself pretend in the present instance to have 
arrived at definite conclusions on the obscure questions involved; his 
aim has been the more modest one of supplying the future investigator 
with materials for his use. 

10. In what style Laga)rie conceived that the LXX. version of the 
Old Testament ought to be edited was illustrated by him some years 
since in his “Ankiindigung ein^ neuen Ansgabe der grieohischenUebor- 
setzung des alten Testaments” (1882), in which ho gave two specimens, 
one of an ideal edition of Gen. i. ; the other of edition, the best 
which drcumstances and means permit, of Gen. i.-xiv. The present 

* « Geswmndte AbhatuUung^ ” (1666), p. 258 T- / '* 

f TXtpnrdptoi' •vyKftrwti*'^X^^oitairiroioiBKVi''Wfcwf.—Smyrna, 1885.. 

▼OL. LV. C C 1 
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specimen may be regarded as another example of the ideal method, 
but carried out on a . scale of still more remwkable completeness. 
. Underneath the text i^ds the critical apparatus, consisting of the 
readings of MSS. and the citations of the Fathers; at the foot of the 
page are annotations on the Hebrew text of the Psalms, with reference 
to Semitic philology and the renderings of the versions. As stated in the 
I'rcfiice, the MSS. and editions of, versions on which the text is con¬ 
structed are upwards of sixty in number, besides the quotations from the 
Fathers! The Greek text of Psa. i.-v., with the notes, occupies nearly 
forty pages. The notes, whether critical or philological, may be said 
without exaggeration to differ in kind from those of oi*dinary books j no 
one who has not seen them can have any conception of their extraordinary 
dK/oi/3c(a, or of the marvellous erudition with wliicjb words or render¬ 
ings—^in whatever language—are elucidated. It is painful to think 
that, though this great edition of the Greek Psalter is in type as far 
as Psa. xlviii., the editor should be unable to publish it through want 
of the necessary means.* 

11. “ In t nonp of Lagarde’s labours is there such a wealth as in this 
of philological matter of which none of his readers is master. What 
does the present reviewer, for example, know about Awestian, Neo- 
Persian, Sogdian, Cappadocian, Armenian, and Chorasmian calendars ? 
Nevertheless, no Old Testament theologian can afford to pass it ly. 
It develops tho view, indicated already elsewhere by the author, that 
the old Eranian festival called Fwnoard^ celebrated in honour of the 
dead, passed under the Arsacidae to the Armenians, became afterwards 
a Persian New Year’s festival, and that Purim, in the LXX. ^povpai 
(ippovpaia, ^povpbtp, ^povpip\ agrees with this word linguistically, 
though otherwise applied, and used to denote a feast of a differont 
kind.” That there is no Peraian word resembling Pur, with the mean¬ 
ing “ lot,” seems to be shown conclusively, pp. 18-28. 

12. Contains (1) the Life of Gregory the Illuminator (published 
already by the Bollandists, 1?62, Sept., vol. viii.) from a Barberini 
MS.; (2) Jerome’s treatises on the interpretation of Hebrew names, 
.'and on tho sites and names of Hebrew placos; (3) a series of Onomas- 
tica derived from particular MSS.; (4) Eusebius’ treatise on the 
names of places mentioned in the Bible. The admirable complete¬ 
ness which this volume displays must have cost its editor an amount 
of labour which cannot be estimated; not only are the foot-notes filled 
with various readings, but on the margin the passages in which every 
word cited occurs are noted; and there are besides indices occupying 
more than seventy pages, and containing upwards of 10,000 refefdhces! 
“ To write a commentary on the philology and subject-matter of this 
volume would be a task as difficult as it would be thankworthy; the 
volume conl^ins the beginnings of boHi Hebrew lexicography and 
* •' Agathaagcluff," p. 167. ‘^Nestle, “Theol. Litmtiurzeitutig,*’ 1888, col. 298 (Jane 16). 
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Biblical geography,” * For the treatise of Eosebins, the archetype of 
'all known MSS., belonging to the Vatican Library; has been collated. 

14. A reprint of the text of Agathangelus <m the conversion of 
Armenia (published in the Acta Sanctorum in 1762), collated with the 
original MS. at Florence, and followed by a series of explanatory anno¬ 
tations (pp. 121-149). At the end follows a note on the Persian ddta,. 
“ law,” which suggests some emendations on Dout. xxxiii., and a disous- 
Bion*(not wholly conclusive) of the foreign words in Dan. iii. 2, 3. 

Lagarde’s works form truly a vtiormnietttmn acre perennius; of the 
greater part of them it is impossible even to imagine the day when 
they will become antiquated. Our survey, we are aware, has been an 
imperfect one; we shall be satisfied if it succeeds in teaoliing 
students in this country what the industry of one man, rightly 
directed, can accomplish, and introducing them to some of the most 
remarkable of recent contributions to Biblical and Patristic study. 

** Modern Science in Bible Ijands." By Sir J. William Dawson, 
C.M.O.,LL.D., F.B.S.,F.G.S., &c. London, 1888. 

Sir J. W. Dawson’s “Modem Science in Bible Lands” would 
have been improved had all references to Biblical matters been 
omitted from it. . The reader would then have had before him a 
lucid, and wo do not doubt accurate, explanation of the geology 
of the Mediterra,nean Sea and' neighbouring countries, Egypt, the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, and Palestine,- with an account (chap, ii.) of 
some of the remains of primitive man that have been discovered 
in Europe and other parts of the globe. For Sir J. Dawson is 
eminent as a geologist: ■ he is not equally distinguished as a Biblical 
critic or as a theologian. And thus, when he touches upon Biblical 
subjects, he falls readily into misstatements and mistakes. His f^t 
chapter is an attempt, by the use of violent means, to force, the 
cosmogony of Genesis into harmony with the teachings of modem 
science. The word de^e, translated “ grass ” in Gen. i., should be 
rendered, he tells us (page Ilf), cryptogams (i.e., flowerless plants— 
ferns, seaweeds, mosses, lichens, fungi). A reference to other 
passages where the same word occurs will show how impossible this 
rendering ia Psa. xxiii, 2: “ He maketh mo to lie down in 
pastures of cryptogams ” (the figure, let it be remembered, is that of a 
sheep ); Jeremiah xiv. 5 (with reference to a drought): “ Yea, the 
hind also in the field calveth, and forsaketh her young because there 
are uo^ryptogamsT The common rendering grass is,clearly the only 
one which the word will bear. Page 28, remes, ‘f qi^eepitig things ” 
(assigned to the sixth day, verse 26), “ is applied^ we read, “ in a 
very indiscriminate way to all small quadrapods, phethor mammalian 

* Nestle, " Theol. literaturzeitang,” 1888, lol. 297. 
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or reptilian, and may here be taken to represent the smaller quad¬ 
rupeds of the land.” • This limitation is quite arbitraiy» Remes* 
denotes “ reptiles ”: it may (though there is no proof of it) have been 
extended so as to embrace smaller quadrupeds as well ; but, used 
generally, it must 7wclude reptiles. Eeptiles, however* as Sir J. 
Dawson is well aware, appeared on the earth long before mammals, 
in the Carboniferous Period: in order^ accordingly, to mamtain the 
harmony with geology, he fastens upon the Hebrew word a limitation 
which it will not bear. The table on page 3 is most deceptive ; the 
agreement between Gen. i and the teachings of science is very far 
from being as complete as is here represented. One most serious 
discrepancy is, indeed, not even hinted at—^the “ making ” of the sun 
on the fourth day, implying (if the nebular theory be accepted) th© 
appearance of vegetation (third day) upon the earth, before the 
substance of the solar system had yet been condensed! Headers of 
Sir J. Dawson’s “ Origin of the World ” will indeed be aware that ho 
interprets made ” in verse 10 to mean ; if they are for¬ 

tunate enough to be Hebrew scholars as well, they will know also that 
this moaning is an illegitimate one; that the w'ord employed can only be 
rendered “ appoint ” wh&re ili& “ appointing ” involves also a “ makivg/* 
and that it is the same word which is used in verse 26 with reference 
to the “making” of man. Pages 13, 15: the“ days of God” are 
nowhere in tho Bible identified with olamim, or ages. Pages 33,244, 
the theory that Gen. ii. is not contradictory to Gen. i., but refers 
to a special local creation of “ certain other animals made, like man 
himself, on the final creative day,” is inconsistent with the express 
terms of the text. To say nothing of tho fact that in verse 5 it is 
said that “ no plant of the field was yet on tho earth, and no herb of 
the field had yet grown,” before tho creation of man, we read in verse 
19* that “ aM beasts of the field, and ail fowl of the heaven,” without 
limitation, were formed after man. And has Sir J. Dawson forgotten 
that in chapter i. the creation of bii^s is assigned to tho jflfth day—i.ci, 
ex hypothed, a whole geological period prior to that of man, and by no 
means “ contemporary ” w ith him, as in chapter ii. ? The inference 
(page 34) that in Eden man had no acquaintance with “ the larger 
carnivora ” is entirely unwarranted: the expression “ beast of 
field,” used in verses 19, 20, includes carnivorous creatures at any rate 
largo enough to devour cattle (Lev. xxvi. 22) and sheep (Ezek. * 
xxxiv. 5, 8), and to rend human beings (Hosea xiii. 8). Sir J. 
Dawson is not so skilled in the use of the Hebrew concordoi^, as he 
would fain h^ve his readers believe (page 27); and the.. **1^orant 
misconc^tion ” (page 34) does not in the present instance reside with 
the commentators. 

Not to dwell top long on one chapter, the speculation on tho 
site of Eden in chapter iv. is an interesting one: but it is vitiated by 
the fact that it doe^ not accord with the representation of Genesis. 
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Sir J. Dawson xegards the garden in Eden as situated at the cdnflu&fux 
•of the four rivers luimed; but the text (^en. ii. 10) says: “ And a 
river came forth from Eden to water it; and from there it was 
divided, and became four heads”— i.e.^ the river was a single stream, 
in the upper part of its course, but when it reached the garden it 
divided, and pursued its course in four Bei)arato branches. This is 
the all but universally accepted interpretation of the verse, and it is 
fdon^ consistent with the terms of ^e description, whidi evidently 
follows the downward course of the stream;* and it cannot be 
doubted that it is the correct one. If so, however, the whole of Sir 
J. Dawson's ingenious theory at onco collapses, and the chart on page 
178 is no correct representation of the topography of Qen. ii. Page 
213, the proposed interpretation of the “ sons of God” in Gen. vil 2 
is opposed to Hebrew usage. Page 239, the sentence Gen. iv. 1 is 
neither “undeveloped” in its grammar, nor “scarcely translatable 
by us.” Construed as Sir J. Dawson construes it, “I have gotten a 
man—the Jahveh,” it is perfectly normal and regular, being in 
form exactly parallel to Isa. viii. 2; “ And I will tahe me faithful 
witnesses—the Uriah and the Zechariah,” and many other passages.f 
(The particle rendered the is prefixed habitually to proper names, and of 
course should not be translated at all, being simply the mark of the accu- 
sftitive case.) Page 227, AY does not occur in the first vei'se of Genesis; 
and the theory that “ it is interjectional, expressing awo or wonder,” 
is entirely destitute of foimdation. But Sir J. Dawson’s ideas on 
philological matters are remarkably crude, and he generalizes evidently 
from veiy insufficient linguistic knowledge. Ho apparently holds the 
opinion that all languages ai’O connected, and misquotes Hebrew words 
to support it (p»iges 163, 234, 353 /. [Egyptian and American .^). No 
doubt some words in most languages are framed in imitation of sounds 
(oqomatopoetic), but not to the extent represented on pages 227-9. 
Qn page 228 we even read: “ JSara, ‘ to create,’ is certainly onomatp- 
poetic.” It is interesting to learn that Sir J.. Dawson not only 
knows that a sound accompanies the process of creation, but is able 
to tell us w4iat it is like! A more cogent rcductio ad absurdum of 
the onomatopoetic theory of language than the examples adduced in 
this Volume in support of it a)uld scarcely be desired. The conclusions, 
pages 302, 804, do not follow from the premisses contained in the 
preceding chapter. No doubt the “ Egyptian stones ” indicate that 
the early mhabitants of Egypt were observant and cultivated men; 
but do not show that this civilization was not attained by a long 
and ascent from a state of savagery. The reader should further be 
aware that on other matters also— e.g., Egyjitology and the topography 

* Observe, in particular, that the word rendered came forth is applied ?pecifically to 
a stream ^uing from its source (Deut. viii. 7; Joel iii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8); if Sir J. 
Dawson’s interpretation be correct, it would bo used, most unnaturally, of the upmird 
course of the mer from its mouth. 

t Judges iiL IB: "Baised up to them a savionr—^the Ehud "; Isa. vii. 6; 1 Kings xi. 
4,19;xvi.31,&c. 
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of Jerusalem—excellent aufcliorities have been led to very different 
conclusions from some of tilose adopted by Sir J. Dawson. 

Sir J. Dawson is strongly impressed by the “ ignorance ” of com¬ 
mentators, and seldom refers to Biblical critics without some undig¬ 
nified expression of disparagement.* The foregoing quotations will- 
have shown how far he is etititlcd to speak as an authority upon non- 
geological questions. The endeavour to reconcile the narratives of 
Genesis with each other and with science is prompted by laudable 
motives ; but if it does not succeed by the use of honest and legitimate 
methods, it must be abandoned; and unlearned readers should not '0e 
told that Hebrew words mean what they do not mean. Sir J. Dawson's, 
allusions to Biblical criticism p. 11/., 43C note) show that he 
views it entirely from the outside, and that he is unacquainted equally 
with the grounds upon which it rests and with the results that liaver 
been obtoinod, and accepted unanimously (in spite of p. 11 /.), by 
those engaged in it. Among those who fall (implicitly) under hia 
gratuitous censure are Dillmann and Delitzsch, men who (to say 
the least) are not inferior in ability to himself, and who have written- 
works which it is probable will outlive his. These scholars agree, 
without material difference of view, in maintaining that composite 
structure of the Pentateuch which is so obnoxious to Sir J. Dawson- 
They have grounds for their opinion, which are not in the smallest 
degree affected by the scientific observations upon which Sir «!- 
Dawson apparently relies to refute them. Not a page- that they have- 
written has as yet been “ reduced to waste paper,’’ Kir J. Dawsori 
appears to imagine that no one before himself had observed tho 
Egyptian references in the Pentateuch ; we can assure liim, if he will 
read the commentaries of these scholars, that he will find them all 
noted, with copious references for those who desire further particulars 
to the writings of travellers and Egyptologists. M. Naville’s researches, 
which were made after Dillmann’s commentary on Exodus was pub¬ 
lished, were discussed by him in a most comprehensive manner, in a 
special paper published in the “ Transactions ” of the Berlin Academy. 
Men such as those we have named are as painstaking, as patient, as* 
single-minded in their own department of study, as Sir J. Dawson,, 
we presume, is in his; and the tone of superciliousness and cemtempb 
in which he alludes to their wwk is as little justified by his qualifications 
to deal with subjects which (p. viii) he has not studied, as it is con¬ 
sistent with the respect that is due from one man of science- to* 
another. A, 

S, R. DRl^wti 

* E.g. }). 411; “Volumes of learned criticism reduced to waste paperp. 412 :■ 
“ bookworms and pedants,” &c. 
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IV.— ^Politics. 

rlIHE provailmg political spirit and temper of a community may, 

I perhaps, be most safely inferred from its newspapers. At pubUc 
meetings people are not quite their ordinary selves; for public 
meetings are seldom held except in times of popular excitement, or, if 
held, are seldoip largely attended; and in times ^ excitement people 
show themselves at their best or at their worst. But the intellectual 
quality and the tone ” of the newspapers which secure and retain a 
great circulation in any community are a fair index of some of the 
most important elements of its political life. People may ccoitinue to 
support a newspaper which on some important questions does not 
represent their political opinions, but they will soon discontinue it 
if it rises far above their intellectual and moral level or sinks far 
below it. 

Speaking generally, it seemed to me that the principal newspapers 
in all the three colonies in which I spent most of my time are distin- 
gui^ed by political seriousness and a sincere regard for public and 
private morality. Some of them are extremely able. To whatever 
extent they may be accepted as representing their readers, they justify 
a high estimate of the political intelligence and political morality of 
the Australian people. 

The least satisfactory columns in the great newspapers are those 
which contain the English and other European cablegrams. Corre¬ 
spondents on this fflde of the world, in their eagerness to transmit 
inUresting news at the earliest possible moment, sometimes forget the 
difference between prophecy and history. The cost of transmission is 
very high, and the cablegrams are therefore necessarily brief— 
in many cases too brief to be accurate. But they are supplemented 
by the letters of correspondents in Englapd and in the different 
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continental capitals, and these are in some cases writton with fulness 
of knowledge and with confj||paoaB ability. 

Australians take a keen interest in English politics and English poli¬ 
ticians; this is only natural; it comes from that loyal aifection for the old 
country which finds ejqpression in many different forms; but, j^^hile they 
are interested in our domestic affairs, what they really care for is onr 
foreign policy. This they follow with a vigilance which never sleeps, 
and they discuss it with eagerness and excitement. The Secretary for 
the Colonies is, of course, an important personage in Sydney and 
Melbourne; but most of the people I met with regarded the SeCTeta^ 
for Fordgn Affairs as a more important personage still. Cultivated 
men have a remarkable knowledge of European politics, and on lonely 
** stations ” they meditate and speculate on the personal qualities 
and on the jjolicy of the leading statesmen of Germany, Austria, 
Kussia, Italy, and France, and on the real military strength of these 
great European States. They read books on these subjects, and 
fom an independent judgment on the opinions of newspaper cqre^ 
spondenta in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg about the 
prospects of peace and war. Aa an old Liberal, it troubled me to find 
that large numbers of men who have strong sympathy with English 
Liberalism in-^dts domestic policy regard its foreign poKcy with 
distrust and dissatisfaction. Not that they are any better sfitis&Bd 
with the actual coni^uct of foreign affair’s by the Conservatives;“but 
they think that if it were not for tlie Liberals the Conservatives A^ould 
do very much better. Mon of all descriptions complained bitterly of 
the action of the Home Government in relation to New Guinea, and 
insisted that wo had given to the Germans the best part of the island. 
In .this judgment I think they are wrong; I believe that the best 
part of New Guinea is ours. I also found that there was a general 
conviction that the settlement with France about the Now Hebrides 
Has no elements of permanence in it. 

I sn])pose that most Australians really beHevothat no European Powey 
. should be allowed to take possession of any new territory within a 
thousand miles of the Australian coasts. More than once 1 suggested 
this as a form of sound words,” which might find a place in their 
political creed ; and, though my frioilds hesitated about accepting the 
formula, I came to the conclusion that it expressed with a fair amount 
of accuracy their real political faith—^the faith by which they live. 
Forty or fifty years ago such a policy might have been possible. 
Though Prance was already in the South Pacific, I imagine that^e 
might have planted our flag in New Guinea, and on a score of smiffler 
islands, witliout giving any offence to our neighbours in Europe. But 
in those days we were so indifferent to the value of our Australasian 
territories, that wo aln\ost missed the chance of occupying New 
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Zealand; and now the policy of surronnding Australia with a wide 
belt of British possessions is too late; 

With regard to colonial policy and the coiiduct of colonial busi¬ 
ness, the people I saw had not very much to say in praise of 
either Conservatives or Liberals; though they acknowledged that in 
recent years both parties had shown signs of improvement. It was a 
source of satisfaction that English statesmen were beginning to visit 
Australia, and to leaam for themselves, at first-hand, the real value of 
the country, the real rt^squrces and achievements of the people, the 
present condition of Australian politics, and the present drift of 
Australian political feeling. But during the last twenty years tliero 
have been enormous changes; and leading politicians at home, who 
paid a flying visit to the colonies thirty years ago, have probably 
retmned impressions which mislead their judgment. 

I heard the question of Imperial Federation discussed in the course 
of very many conversations with men of very different descriptions. 
Some expressed avstrong belief that in the course of time fho visions of 
those who plead for the complete and effective political organization of 
the English nation, scattered over many remote lands, will be fulfilled. 
Many expressed the hope that it might be fulfilled. There was universal 
agreement in condemnation of the theory, still held by some English 
politicians, that separation sooner or later should be regarded as inevit¬ 
able. ThOTe was also universal agreement in the opinion that, if we 
are to hold together, there must bo some readjustment of the political 
relations between tlie colonies and the mother country. But no one 
had a scheme; and it was generally admitted that any serious attempt 
to construct a scheme would, at present, be mischievous. Like tho 
British Constitution, it must “ grow.” 

Some contended that, in the first instance, there should be a complete 
confederation of the Australasian colonies among themselves. It is 
ha^y necessary to state that an Act of the Imperial Parliament, passed 
in 1885, provided for the constitution of a “ Federal OouncQ of' 
Australasia.’* Among tho matters on which the Council may legislate 
are—^the relations of Australasia with the islands of the Parific; the 
prevention of the influx of criminals; fisheries in Australian waters 
beyond territorial limits; the increase of facilities for the enforcement 
of the law—«.y., by providing for the service in South Australia of 
civil process issued by a court in Victoria, and for the enforcement 
of criminal process beyond tho bounds of the colony in which it is 
issued. Further, on tho reference of any two or more colonies, tlu^ 
Coundl may legislate on such matters as general defences, quanan- 
tine, patents, bills of exchange, marriage and divorce ; in such cases 
the Acts of the Council are to extend only to tho colonies by 
whose Legislatures the matters have been referred to it. Acts dealing 
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tbo relations between Australasia and the islands of the. Pacific^ 
with the prevention of the influx of criminals, and with fishmea beyond 
territorial limits are to be reserved for the signification of hOT Majesty's 
pleasure. Other Acts may be assented to by the Govetnor of the 
colony in which the Council is held, subject, ^ is usual in the case of 
the Acte of the Colonial Legislatures, to subsequent disallowance by her 
hlajesty. 

The Acts of the Council are to have force only in those colonies which 
consent to federate. Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, and Fiji were represented at the two meetings of the Council 
held in Hobart in January 1886 and January 1888. South Aus¬ 
tralia did not resolve to enter the Federation till December 1888. 
Kew South Wales and New Zealand still remain outside. At the 
meeting in 1886 a Bill was passed authorizing the service of civil 
process out of the jurisdiction of the colony in which it is issued ; and 
another providing for the enforcement throughout the federated colonies 
of judgmentf of the Supreme Court in any one di them. At the 
meeting in 1888 a Bill was passed regulating fisheries in Queensland 
waters, and an Address to the Queen was adopted in reference to 
French convict settlements in the Pacific.* 

While, as I have said, some persons, whose judgment deserves great 
consideration, believe that the federation of the Australasian colonies is 
the first step towards the federation of the Empire,f there are men. of 
equal attthoiity on the other side. The most sagacious politicians with 
whom I met in Now South Wales said: “ We want some day to have 
a closer and more effective conned:ion with the mother country than 
we have now j but it must be directly with the mother country—not 
through a contra! Australasian authority. If all the colonies send 
representatives to the Federal Council, the Council will veiy soon 
become the organ and channel of communication between the whole 
of Australasia ahd England, and the relations between England and 
the iudividual colonies will become less intimate. . Further, if all the 
Australasian colonics are drawn into one powerful political organiza¬ 
tion, the chances of a ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ whenever there 
is any serious disagreement with the mother country, will be indefinitely 
increased.” 

It can hardly be questioned that there is great force in these con- 

• Another meeting was held in January 1889. 

f I have already pointed out in the pages of this Bbview (June 1886) that the term 
Federation carries with it misleading associations when applied to a sebeipe under 
which the Imperial Farliamcnt should delegate to local assemblies in England, Boot-. 
land, Wales, and Ireland large legislative and administrative powers in local affairs. 
Under a federation scheme existing and independent States create a central authority 
and determine its powers. But under such a scheme for Great Britain and Imland, 
as 1 have described, the central authority would dreate the subordinate auGioiitics and 
determine their powers. The term Imperial Federation is equally misleading. Tha 
“ omnipotence ’’ of the Imperial Parliament, however constituted, would be preserved; 
but fresh powers w«uld be granted to the colonies. 
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sider&tions; <ihere would be still greater if any «secutive and 
administrativ'y^ powers were granted to the Federal Oonncil. But at 
present it is a Council—nothing morej its powers are limited to 
legislaticm—and to legislation on definite sul^ects; it has no per¬ 
manent preffldent—the president is elected at. each meeting. The 
practical advantages which the action of the Council may secure for 
the Federating colonies are immediate and certain; and the perils 
which are dreaded, if real, seem remote. 

I found a gtmeral concurrence of opinion as to the value of tho 
Colonial Conference held in London in April 1887; and the cordial 
friendliness shown to the representatives of the colonies, both in 
London and by the g^eat municipalities, had made a great impres¬ 
sion throughout Australia. Mistakes were inevitable. Some men 
were treat^ with great consideration in England who are not very 
considerable in the colonies; and, even in the distribution of honours 
by the Crown, it was thought that some men were overlooked whose 
claims should have been recognized. But everything was well meant; 
and to the Australians the enthusiasm with which our colonial visitora_ 
were received was a pleasant surprise. 

The most important result of the Conference was the arrangement, 
subject to the approval of the several colonial Legislatures, under 
which the several colonies are to contribute, in the proportion of their 
respective populations, towards the original cost and the maintenance 
of the Imperial men-of-war on the Australasian station. The 
Legislatures of all the colonies, except Queensland cemfirmed the 
Agreement either before the close of 1887 or early in 1888. Out of 
this much may grow. 

But nothing will grow out of it unless we frankly recognize tlie- 
present strength of the colonies, and dismiss from our minds—dismiss 
wholly—the traditional conception of their relation to the mother 
country. The British colonies, or plantations—according to the legal 
definition of them—“ are reniote possessions of this realm, occupied for 
the purposes of trade or cultivation.” Mr. Seeley is wholly in the- 
right when he insists that to speak of the colonies as “ possessions 
of the realm, or “ possessions ” of the Crown^ is misleading and mis¬ 
chievous; and yet the popular conceptioh of them is identical 
with the legal d^nition. They are regarded as possessions ” of tho 
realm—^not parts of the realm. And because in our hearts we regard 
the Australian colonies as possessions,” we treat them in a way 
which irritates the colonists. They do not claim to be any bettor than 
Englishmen at home; but they claim to be no worse. 

Some of the powers which are exercised by ourselves cannot, for 
the present at least, be theirs: they share the Imperial foriunes, but 
cannot control Imperial policy. The poorest agricultural labourer in 
Dorsetshire, and the roughest scavenger in tbo streets of London, 
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may assist to determme whether the Empire shall ^clare war or 
make peace; but the richest squatter iu New Sontik Wales and 
the richest merchant in Melbourne—though war may menace them 
with the loss of all their wealth—are powerless; they can only 
look anxiously across twelve thousand miles pf ocean to learn their 
fate from the decision of tlie home constituencies. It may bo 
that no scheme for extending to those members of tho English 
nation living beyond the seas all the responsibilities and powers 
of tho English nation living in the mother country is possible; 
and that Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and BrisbanS must continue 
to be excluded from all direct control of tho foreign policy of the 
re^m. If so—and in any case as long as their exclusion from 
Imperial jwwer remaina—^tho English people at home and the Imperial 
Government should make an effort to remember that tho exclusion 
implies no inferiority. The Colonial Office, especially, should take 
care to avoid whate^ver might provoke tho colonists to suspect that we 
attribute to them any inferiority. Or, to use language which I have 
used already, the colonies should be treated as parts of the realm— 
not as “ possessions ” of the realm; and tho colonists as members— 
not os subjects—of the English nation. 

In past times the action of the authorities at home in the selection 
of Governors has occasioned great irritation; and the promptness 
with which the Legislatures of New South Wales and of South Australia 
sustained the protest of Queensland against the appointment of Sir H. 
Blake indicates that this is a subject on which the colonies arc still 
extremely sensitive. A few years ago there was an agitation in 
support of the demand that Governors should be elected by popular 
vote, and elected from among men who were resident in tho colonics. , 
It was largely the result of the resentment occasioned by unwise 
appointments, and was strengthened by the tendency of a democratic 
people to suppose that they ought to be ruled by men of their owll^ 
choice. This agitation, I was told, had wholly subsided. It is seen 
that the Governor is tho representative of Imperial interests, and of 
Imperial authority; that he has to consider, not merely the isolated 
interests of the particular colony of which he is the temporary ruler, 
but the mutual relations between that colony and the rest of the 
Empire; his appointment, therefore, should be made by the Crown. 
It is also seen that the kind of position which is held by a Colonial 
Governor requires that he should bo wholly free from entanglements 
with colonial parties and colonial politicians. And further, recent 
appointments have been, on the whole, satisfactory, and some of the 
Governors have won great popularity. 

But there is st^ a considerable amount of sensitiveness and un¬ 
easiness. * Bad appointments have been made before, and may be 
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made* again. My impression is that those with whom I discnssed the 
sahject were anxious, hrst of that the authorities at home should 
have a better understanding of the position and duties of the Governor 
of a colony with representative institutions; and, secondly, that they 
should endeavour to leom, through unofficial channels, whether a pro¬ 
posed appointment was likely to be acceptable. No formal communi¬ 
cation, even of a “ confidential ” kind, with colonial Ministers was 
su^sted; but it was thought that there are informal methods o|ss. 
discovering whether in a particular colony a particular man is likely 
to be regarded with confidence. 

The contention of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, 
set out in its recent Address to the Queen, that future Governors should 
be confined to persons who have served in some high office or in the 
Imperial Parliament, or, as Sir Henry Park(?s put it, that the 
Governors should be limited to that class of public men who had 
indicated that they possessed quaiffications fitting them to assist in 
the government of the Empire, cannot, I think, be sustained. For a 
mere visitor to the colonies to differ from a man of' such robust 
sense and such large experience of colonial affiiirs as Sir Henry Parkes 
is presumptuous, and I am half disposed to think that Reuter’s sum¬ 
mary of his speech has not given his real meaning. But if Sir Henry 
believes that only those men should be sent to govern tbe great 
colonies who are in the running for Cabinet appointments at homa the 
reply is obvious:—If a politician with Cabinet office in sight w^ to 
accept a colonial Governorship, he would find, when he came home 
after his six years’ absence, that he had lost his position in the 
country, that his party had learnt to do without him, that »)me other 
man had stepped into his vacant place, and that ho had sacrificed a 
^ political position which it had taken him ten or twenty yejws to win. 
j^is political career would be ruined. 

To this an Australian may answer: “Yes, his political career 
might bo. ruined at home; but if he proves himself a successful 
Governor he will be sent at the end of his term to govern some other 
great colony; and to represent the Crown as Governor of Victoria or 
New South Wales is surely enough to satisfy any man’s ambition.” 
Hardly. To be Prvm Miimter of Victoria or of New South Wales' 
is to hold a very great position, for in the solution of the political 
problems which arise from the new and unprecedented conditions of 
national life in the colonies there are opportunities for the exercise of 
political sagacity and political genius of the very highest kind. But 
the Governor does not govern. He has to look on while other men 
do the real work. Now and then, when there is a Ministerial crisis, 
for .example, something—^perhaps veiy much—^may depend on his 
good temper, his good sense, his courage, and his knowledge of human 
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. nature. Now and then, if he has an intimate knowledge of the 
great Government offices at home, his suggestions ma^ assist a Minister 
in reorganizing a department. Now and then, his privaf^ and un¬ 
official counsel may save a Minister from grave mistakes'of policy on 
great questions; bat such occasions as these are likely, I think, to 
be very* rare, for it is not to bo assumed that even a very able poli¬ 
tician who has spent his life in the House of Commons at home will 
be able to master, in the course of three or four years, the political 
questions with which Colonial.Legislatures have to deal, and the con¬ 
ditions' under which these questions have to bo dealt with. 

My point is this—an English politician who has in him the making 
^ a great administrator, or a brilliant Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would have no chance of using his powers as a Colonial Governor. 
If he completely accepted the limitations of his position and restrained 
himself from interference with colonial politics ho would soon find 
his position irksome; if he broke through these limitations there 
would be trouble. He would be miserable if he did nothing; and if 
he attempted to do anything ho would do mischief. Imagine Mr. 
Gladstone, thirty or forty years younger, with his zeal at fever heat 
for the reform of the tariff and for a sound financial policy—send 
him out to Victoria, shut him up in Government House while Mr. 
Gillies is expounding and defending the doctrines of Protection in the 
Legi^tive Assembly—how long would the Governor bo able to hold 
himiRf in and to prevent himself from rushing on the Prime Minister 
in a volcanic torrent of argument, figures, and passionate rhetoric ? 
Or imagine an administrator like Mr. Chamberlain reigning in Sydney, 
but with no department to administer. If in the course of liis official 
duty he discovered that one of the Government departments was ; 
badly organized, his fingers would itch to pull it to pieces and put 
it together again; or, if he found that the head of an important 
department was ineffective, 1 have a strong impression, from what 
I know of Mr. Chamberlain, that the unfortunate man would very 
soon learn the Governor’s opinion of him, and would become very 
unhappy himself, and do his best to make the Governor unhappy too. 

When I was in Hobart I had the honour of bmching with Sir 
Robert Hamilton, and of spending an hour or two with him afterwards 
in his library. Tlie Government House at Hobart is the most charming 
of all the Government Houses in the colonies which I visited. It is sur¬ 
rounded with lawns and flowers, and through tlie windows there are the 
loveliest views—^bolow, the silver Derwent flowing between picturesque 
banks, and above, hills covered with forest trees. He made no complmnt. 
But, as I sat and looked at his vigorous form, in the very maturity of 
its strength; as I listened to hnn, and discovered in all that he said 
t^vindication§ of a most masculine intellect, a large and varied know- 

ge of affairs, and a delight in administrative work, I could not 
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realst conviotion thafc as Goremor of Tsi^aoia h'd was a wasted 
force,' Had He bead in Parluuxient, I sappose that he would have 
been certain before this time to have risen to Cabinet rank. At Hobart 
he had noting tp do-nothing, at least, of fhe kind that he co^d*. 
do beat. 

The character and resources necessary for the Governor -of. .^a ,, 
colony having representative institutions are not the same as those 
required for a successful member of Parliament or a successful . 
Minister at home. Neither in his temperament nor in his intellectual 
habits shWd ho have the qualities which make a good ‘ party 
politician; and yet he must be free from that tendency to take up 
“ crotchets ” which usually distinguishes the “ independent ” member. 
He should be a stranger to that combative spirit—^that joy in 
battle—which compels men to strike their hardest at opinions which 
they regard as false and pemicioas; and he should be capable of 
maiiitaining without effort the most agreeable relations with men that 
hold such opinions—and yet, intellcsctual cynicism will be fatal to him. 
He diould havo personal dignity, reticence, firmness, but should be geniah^^; 
and buoyant, and should not take politics too seriously. Ho should have 
a genius for what might be called a strenuous idleness: should bo willing, 
and able to spend his time on a thousand small duties, hone of which 
seem very important, none of which make any severe demands on 
him, but which leave him with little leisure and little strength for 
graver pursuits. He should have a hospitable mind, capable of givhlg 
entertainment to a very great variety of hum^n interests. He should 
be a sagacious man—not necessarily a scholar, certainly not a recluse 
—^but with a knowledge of the world, and a gentleman’s knowledge of 
books. He should be familiar with the habits and pleasures of x)eople of 
faany descriptions. He should be not only a man of integrity, but a 
man of honour. No scandals about him should be in the air; no 
debts should embarrass him. Last of all, if not first of all, he should 
have^fbr a wife a woman with abounding good sense, generous 
sympathies, high character, and charming manners. For the 
Governor and his lady exert an influence on the Society of tho 
colony which can hardly be measured, and they may contribute 
animation and vigour to every scheme for the moral and intellectual 
cultivation of the community. Lady Carrington at Sydney, Lady 
Loch at Melbourne, and Lady Hamilton at Hobart aro perhaps quite 
as important personages as their husbands. 

Each of the colonies I visited has its responsible Ministers, and is 
completely equipped with high oflcials charged with the various 
departments of administration. Even Tasmania, with a population of 
about 140,000, has its Prime Minister, its Attorney-General, its 
Treasurer, and its Minister of Lands and Wo^s and Mines; these 
form the Cabinet. It has also its Chief Jus^ce, its puisne Judges, 
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and its Solicitor-Gteneral its Poatmastor-General, its Oolleotor of 
Customs, its Government Gtetis^an, and other officers besides. In 
each of these colonies there is an Upper and a Lower House, or, to 
“use the colpnial terms, a Legislative Council, which is the Upper 
House, and a Legidative. Assembly or House of Assembly, which is 
the Lower House. In New South Wales the members of the Council 
are appointed for life by the Crown, which means that they are 
appointed on the nomination of the ‘Prime Minister of the day. The 
number of members is not fixed; there must be twenty-one, but there 
may be os many moi*e as the Grovemor thinks fit to appoint. This 
elasticity, while permitting very obvious abuses, has one obvious merit; 
if a majority of the Council—consisting, as it does, of life-members— 
brought the business of the colony to a stand by refusing persistently 
to pass Bills sent up to it by the Assembly and supported by a great 
strength of public feeling, the Governor could change the majority 
into a minorily, by adding fresh members. This power, like the 
power of the Crown at home to create peers when the peers are un¬ 
willing to come to terms with the Commons, answers its purpose 
without being exerted. It is enongh that the obstructives know of its 
existence. 

In Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania the Council is elected. 
In Victoria there is a property qualification, both for members 
of the Council and for voters; members must own. freehold property 
worth £100 a-year, or possess a capital of £1000; voters must 
hold a freehold rated at not leas than £10 a-year, or a leasehold 
rated at not less than £25. In South Australia there is no property 
qualification for memhership of the Council, but the vot&rs must own a 
freehold worth £50, or a leasehold worth £20 a-year; or must occupy 
a dwelling-house rented at £25 a-year. In Tasmania, as in Soutfc 
Australia, there is no property qualification for membership of the 
Council, but the voters must own a freehold worth £20 a-year, or a 
leasehold worth £80 a-year; or must be graduates in Arts 
university in the British dominions, or have passed an examination in 
Arts conducted by the Tasmanian Council of Education. The franchise 
is also given to members of the learned professions, mid to retired 
military and naval officers. 

The electoral area for the Council is in all the colonies much larger 
than that for the Assembly, and the Council ^ a much smaller 
number of members. 

In Sydney tbo nomination of membersof the Council by the Crown 
was regarded with satisfaction by the people with whom I hapj^ed to 
meet, and in their judgment it secured for the public SOTvio^ many 
excellent men who would be unwilling, perhaps unable, to go through 
the excitement of a contest. . In Melbourne, on the other hand, the 
general opinion fSeeme^ to be altogether in favour of popular election. 
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Some oaefnl: iaen zaighfc 

Ir^d for a oonaiiijbtfeiuy, or. ikey atom, .. 

of ]?eing diect^; bat popular deletion inoreosed the autimt^ ^ the , 
Oouuoil. ; “ When we were .nominated,” said a m^ber of the 
with* f^hoxn I was disenssing the two systems, ^‘wo could 
efFeotare resistance to unwise measures passed by the Lower Hoasfcj^' * 
‘we had no moral authority; we were told that the Ijower Hoa^.^ 
reprosen^ the people, and that we -were resisting the people’s wiJl'i - ; 
but ^^w we. are able to say that, if the members of the Assembly: 
represent the people, so do we, and that we have just as good a right !* 
to ottf opinion as they have to theirs.” 

- In all the colonies the election to'.the Lower Houso is practically by • 
tmiversal suffrage. In Tasmania the electors must havo their names 
on the Assessment Roll—corresponding to our Bate-book—^as owners 
'‘or occupiers of property within the electoral district, or they'^musb 
have an income from some source, it may be from weekly wages, 
amounting to £60 per annum; in computing wages, “ rations ” an^ 
other allowanocs are included. But these restrictions do not, 1 imagine, 
disfranohme any considerable number of the adult male population. 

Between the proceedings of the two Houses there is the same kind 
of difTerenoe as between the proceedings of our two Houses at home: 
the proceedings of the Council are generally decorous and even dull; 
the proceedings of'the Assembly are now and then extremely animated 
-^not to use a more forcible word—and the Speaker does npt Idways 
find it eai^ to keep the wilder members of his team on the safe and ; 
well-beaten road of parliamentary propriety. 

The three most picturesque personalities that I met with among ; 
^i^ve politimans were Sir Henry Parkes, !^. Playford, and Sir Alfred , 
Stephen^ Sir Henry Parkes, who is now Prime Minister of New 
South’ Wales for the fourth time,* has boon for more than forty years 
a cem^oaouB figure in Australian politics. His ragged strength, 
his '^gorous understanding, his courage, his audacity, have, appealed 
^very ^wCrfuUy to the popnlmr imagination, and ^ven him a uiuque 
pblitib)^ position. He has passed through many vicissitudes, and, hi 
the maiiBgement.; of his private t^airs has not been fortunate, but 
the^e is.^phmeasai^ ebnfiden^.. ih his public integrity. Those , who 
heard ^m speak wl^h he was in England a few years ago are not likely 
to haTO .formed a -'^0 .estimate of his. power. He is not a speaker 
for show occasions; he is,at his best when he has real business on 
hand and is smiring his AnCtnies in the Assembly. Mr. Playford— 

hoiieEit Tom ”—^the Prime .Minister of South Australia, is a mon^of a 

'* poraioapt was Written, his Uinistzy lesigtied in consequence of a defeat 

on soiBft railway apmintment. Parljainent was dlasolTod by his siiouesi>or; but the 
: olfOiionB, which are neing reported while this arwclu.is tiassing tbrongh the press, 
sofitn to shoW'that Sir Henry will^have «.-inajority in fcfie new House, and wlll.be 
Pieisier a fifth time.' f 

V(»i. ,/ . ‘ ^ ^ D \ 
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^/xjbtofideiiice. He ‘ is ^.steNKa^;iib^ jbitfb 
■§^an Sir Heiiiy;--I''-'1rAiv“~i 
";^iuuon of Diodes^ :iaid man^'digixtj & liis 
parent aimplid^-. He i' 'iharket-g(^ and 
mneh interested in his vegetobles »nd bis frtiit os in 
wb^ be was indnced to talk of bis early history, and of 
who 'was a priyate soldier, pnnaoted to the ofiice of regiment^ ^ 

master, b^ was (banning. ' Sir Alfred Stephen, tinHke 
'Parkes and Mr. Ptayford, bas the cnltivatidn of a scbdai^i?. 
]^^belongs to, a family wbieb has produced many bnUiant 
be is now a Very did -man be is brilliant still, as 
'<|houId be. I venttxred to ask Mm wbat was the yery earlk 
f '^^hat be remembered^ imd be said, remember being wMpped. ib'tl^^ 
vf^ear 1807.” He knew Hannah More; and, as be said, Hannah 
V^w Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Johnson saw Queen Anne, so that thdre*-?: > 
’i axe only two persons between him and the be^nningof the eighteen^ " ' 
' century. Sir Alfred was formerly Chief Jnsti<je of New South Wales j, ” 

.. he is now a member of the Legislatiye Council ; and when l was in. 
^.Sydney he had a Diyorce Bill in hand, which he subsequex 


:|f"bnt which has been vetoed at home~>and vetoed, I imagine, tin^gb- ’ 
influence brought to bear upon the Home Government by^he. ; 
.'1‘t'Bpiscop^ian, Boman Catholic, and Presbyterian Churches. Whfu £ . 
:v- suggested that some of the provisions of his Bill appeared to makerv 
y" diyorc'S ,eaEt]»mely , easy, he showed, with great animation, that .tha 
V conditions of life in the colony are to different from the conditions o£ 
bfe at home, that if the colonial law were governed by the English 
i.law the greatest. injustice would be iuflicted on iunoceut people.;^ \ 
!'Tbs courtesy of the old men, and the vivacity and'force with wMohh^' 
talked on this subject, and bn every qlher that came in his way,;n^e", 
him a most delightful host; the little luncheon party to whiK^:^^^ 
,was good enough to invite ihe is one of the most vivid and 
•:>(0f my Anstaralian reminiscences. 

Of the other politicians whom 1 met I can ^ve no pers(mal:^l^ciri^^ 
jib Some of them were lawyers,'some squatters, some 
mannfactdrers, some farmers; some<>f them had begtt|^| 
t^^hanioB, a few as ministers of rdij^pn'; some of the. ole 
had been journalists. Some Were members of Englii&'j^l 
tU^rsities, some had graduated at Helbofucne or Sydney;^ 
bad %e kmd of education that used to be given in,1 
, sobs fairly sncoessfol tradesmen, othera had left 
when they'were ten or elewn yeara.of age, andba^.fol^%| 
to their htmourable positions by ^eer foioe of aHlr^#;f^“^ 
courage. , 0^ey diffused from each other very greatly, 
gave me the impressidn of being men oif .g|eat;S 
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Kod, gifoMi oupMsIisf t<xe IaImJ i WiSSi^ 

—«r wfui hKt» jsha«m|itieii» J&wn M they 

0 e(Hat iwif'ib&g ll& |M to to «g»vt OT ' n fld|u> J»M0d 96^ 

djUii i#diiU as ttoy ci £bd mimbon of tmr own Botiao ei Oom/ifIM* 
Qotm <iftore non wlio^ in addition to their politioai icngwledgo^ httd 
wide llhd raned intelleotoal intereate; some seemed to have a 
aidecal^ kaowled^ of poUtikw, hnt knew nothing else; in somo t 
diflODvered few signs of senons iqttowledge of any kind, but, as 1 hAte . 
an^Mdied, perhaps this was to my disoredit rather than theiia fin * 
pmv^ 1 Qonld see no differenoe between the members belonging ! 
to the two Hooses, except that the members of Gonncil wore goner- 
ally <dder than the members of AssemUy, and were repiited to bo 
ridierk 

'Xhe histoiy of the colonies is the best proof of the ability and 
integrity of colonial politicians. For they have diown thems^ves 
equal to the tasks of government. They have maintained pnblie 
Older. As far as I know, the only serious disturbance of the public 
peace in any of the colonies ocoarred at Ballart^ in the early stages 
of the gold fever, and before Victoria had responsiblo government. 
Property and bfe are as secure in Australia as in Yorkshire or Kent. 
The decisions of the Courts at Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide com¬ 
mand as much confidence as the decisions of the Courts at West¬ 
minster. Since the Imperial troopi were withdrawn, nearly twenty 
years ago, each colony has raised a military and naval force of Its own, 
consisting partly of ** Begolars ” and partly of Volunteers; has forrifiedi 
its harbours; has maintained—and, in addition to its annual con- 
tiibution to the cost of the Imperial Australian squadron, will ixmtinue 
to maintain—ships of war and torpedo-boats for the protection of its ' 
own waters.* 

But, in addition to discharging the primary duties of government— 
the maintenance of order, the protection of life and property, the 
SfdmiaiBtxation of justice, and providing for the public defenoe^th^ 
have nndertokon duties which in older countries are discharged by 
municipal or other local anthorities. !bx New South Wales there are 
large districts in which at present no local authorities have been 
creatod.; roads, bridges, and other pnblic works are constructed and 
maiuto j toe d by tiie St^. In Melbourne the water supply is in the 
Jiandt of the Chivemment; for Melbonme is realty a group of inde¬ 
pendent ritiee, and until they are federated nndmr one municipal 

* I hoped to intrtHltftie in thia pboo an aocoont of the Volnatew OuM Coipe 
which liaa been created both in Vioto^ and New Sonth Walee, and about whuJi m 
ViotoBla X was aUc to collect a oonsidatalde amount of informatioa by the aMistanoe 
af my fnend Oolond Sargood fomerly Ministw of Defence, and the mo<it active and 
tosnentpai promoter of the movenoit. I feel a very deep'intereiit in it on odncatio^ 
notmdc^ and tiunk that we have eonmthinff to Usun from it But 1 conld not do 
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■boarcl, with rating powers :exteixdmg over the. whole area, or with 
power to levy coiitri|^tioixs Irom the septate mipiio^Mihties moluded 
in it, the State' is the most Effective. authorily f<ar doo^racting and 
administering those public* works in which the whole of .greater 
Melbourne ” is interested. ' - . 

As w'ith ourselves, the Post Office and Telegraphs are in c^rge of 
a public department- The railways, with the exception of a short line 
in New South Wales, are also in thojihands of the Governments of Ihe 
several colonies. Nearly all of them were constructed by the Qclsem- 
ments; in one or two cases they have been takeai over from jOTvate 
companies. I know nothing of the internal organization of the Bail- 
way Department, but Ihe express service between Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne aiicl between Melbourne and Adelaide is a very fine one; and* 
the .sleeping cars between Melbourne and Adelaide are by far the 
most comfortable that I have ever travelled in. The suburban seiyice, 
both in Sydney and Melbourne, is also admirable.* 

In a previous number of this Review f I have shown that they 
have constructed and maintainod admirable systems of elementary 
schools, and have contributed generously towards the founding and 
support of universities.' They have shown their care for the intellec¬ 
tual life of the community in other ways. They have established in the 
great cities public libraries, museums, and galleries of art. In South 
Australia nearly every small town has its institute, with its lecture- 
h^l; news-room, and library. In the morning and afternoon the 
reading-room and news-room are reserved for the use of the members, 
whose annual subscriptions provide the expense of maintenance j after 
five or six o’clock in the evening they are open to eveiybody. For 
many years the Government contributed half the cost of erecting the 
buildings, the other half being provided from local sourtuis. 1 believe . 
that recently the proportion contributed by the Government has beon 
diminished. 

The Governments of all the colonies have shown that they are 
folloAving with keen interest the development of technical education 
in America and Europe, There aro Agricultural Colleges and State 
Experimental Parms in Victoria and South Australia. Sydn^ has a 
great Technical College, with branch schools and classes in suh^ban 
and country districts. The number of individual studehlp^^iwho 
entpred the Sydney classes in 1887 was 1930; the numb^rvthat 

• tn New SonUi Wales the extension of railway oommunication into spfucsely 
popnlatod di^rlcts has during the last few years greatly diminish^ the intermt on 
capital expended in construction. In 1881 the ts^ways paid considerably t pw 
cent, on capital.^ in 1886 a little under 3 per ojent. Tho loss comesrdnt wthd jmblio 
revenue. lu Victoria, on tho other'hand, which has about the »usite -popnbtion, 
occupying an area which is considerably less than a third as lar|;e>, the laUways ore 
now paying more than 4 per cent, on capital, although the cost of oonatruotion per 
mile was considerably higher than in New South Wales. 

f February: article on ** Educa^n.”- ' 
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enteyred the sabtirb^ atid turais 4ot^ of 2G95. 

Towaxds .the? <i!^^ bf maintofiialoce t^e Goveriiinont contributed in 
that year beai-ly £17,000 j the'fees deceived from studehts 
to a little OTer £2000. The management of the college is ;tbe 
hands^yf a board responsible to the Miniafer of Public InstraWoii, 
The.owses appear to cover every subject that can bo included und®**, 
the title of Technical Education. ‘ ’ 

Yiotpria has a School of Mines at Ballarat and another at 
iSandhurst; it is supposed'-to be a great advantage to the students" 
tibat they con go down into the mines, which are within half a mile ' ' 
of their lecture-rooms and laboratories, and examine for themselves . 
the methods of working them and the manner in which engineering 
difficttlties have been met and mastered. In Melbourne there has 
, b^n recently founded a Woyking Men’s 'Oollege. The buildings 
, were nnfirdshed when I was m the city, but excellent work was 
going on, and there seemed to mo to be a vigorous democratic 
spirit' in tho institution which promised large success. The total 
number of individual students at the time I visited the college was 
just under 1000. I obtained from the secretary the numbers attend¬ 
ing the various classes; there were 66 working at carpentry, 17 at 
staircase building, 35' at carriage drafting, 28 at photography, i>7 at 
book-keeping, 69 at sborthand. Tho origin and constitution of the 
college and the sources from which it derivfia support are interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Ormond, of whoso magnificent generosity a visitor to Mel¬ 
bourne is continually reminded, contiibutecl £5000 towards the 
building j the rest w»s raised by public subscription, and the Govern¬ 
ment gave the site. The Council of 22 includes nominees (1) of the 
Government, (2) of the University, (3) of the, Ihiblic Library, (4) of 
the Pounder, (5) of tho Tirados Hall, which belongs to the trade 
sqrieties, (6) of annual subscribers of over £1, and (7) of annual sub¬ 
scribers of less than £1. Towards maintenance the Government 
oonMbuted in 1887 £1000; fees yielded just nnder £4<50; and the 
carpenters and joiners’, the painters’, the brewers’, the coaohmakers’, 
and one or two other trade societies contributed between £20 and £30 


—a sum hardly large enough for the societies which united in con¬ 
tributing it. 

' The extent to wMch tlie Governments grant subsidies to stimulate 
and support local effort, both muni^pal and voluntary, is one of the 
charaoteriatics of Australian, policy which most strikes a visitor. In 
.South. At^ralia local authorities receive from the 3’reasur\- a pound 
for every pound expended otit of the rates for public works. In 
yiotoria the subsidy is paid on the amount of the general revenue 
from rates, and subject t6 conditionB which limit the total amount of 
the annual subsidy to one mumcipaJily to £2000, and %v}iich diminish 
the subsidy in the sajae proportion that the local rate exceeds Is. in 
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tib ,9 pound j the urban ^ int^d 

rates, and the rni^,niiui|[ci^^ties £2 for eTei^-^j[u|y{?^ ' 

. Subsidira are dso graut^. to- charitable in^tutdohi bl iall de«^p* '■ 
tions—^to hospitals, orphan asylums, blind asylums, a^lums for l^e. ' 
deaf and dumb, and asylums for the destitute. These inBtIfntii|||i^:^ 
under the management of oommittees elected, by subsoribera, ife ;° 
. Government omtributing, as a rule, an amount equal to th^t 
voluntary subscriptions. . ' 

The population of New South Wales—^fiie most populous of the* 
.. Australian colonies—^is considerably less than double the population 
■ of liyerpool; the population of South Australia, with its 900,000:i^uaffb,,; 
.miles of territory, is considerably less than the population of ShiiSSldd^ 
-the population of Tasmania is not as large as the population of Ports^ fl 
fzabuth. At a distance, inconsiderate Englishmen may imagine 
, the duties resting on colonial Legislatures are very much like the \ 
' duties discharged in this country by town councils j and that -the • 
office of a colonial Minister is as easy to hll as the chairmanship of a . 
watch committee or an estates committee in connection with an 
- English municipality. Before I visited Australia I had form^ a 
'much more adequate conception than this of the kind of work that . 
has. to be done by colonial statesmen, and of the kind of men 
to do it,‘ but I confess that. it was not tUl I saw something of .the 
actual organization of the Governments of the several colonies that I 
visited, talked to judges about the suits which had to be settled in 
. ^eir courts, to Ministers about the infinite variety of seiions duties 
which had to be discharged in their offices, and tf members of Legis- 
latiye Councils and Houses of Assembly of the large and difficult 
questions which had to be determined by Parliament^ that I began ito , 
appreciate the real powers and resources of the naen engaged , in - 
Australian politics. \ 

That in communities, which, when compared with our own, are so-;- 
amjall, and in which there are so few men who in early life have h^ 
the leisure for those grave studies which we think—^and, as I believcj 
, rightly think—are generally pecessary for the discipline of .the ,' 
there are so large a number of men who have s|s9>wn..'' 
for legislation and govemmeni^ is greatly to the^Jb^i^mv 



Tour race. The proof of their capacity lies in what th^^jp^ 
AchidMed.. They have made mid^ces, but their niistakes- 
more, flagrant than the mistakes which have been made 
trained statesmen of the old countries .of Europe. Had th^ 
takea been much more serious there wmild have been iio...b^a%^ for. 

* The «rban mohicipol districts in Victoria ranst odntaiii'at l^ut 
holders, and, as a role, most not exceed nine square ntUes in area. The vta$l dbtricts 
are districts irbich do not fulfil those conditions ; most of them. extmid oi^moretban 
100 square miles, some extend. qver 4000, one extends over 10,000. Thq looal BUtiiori> 
ties in both descriptions of di^ricta have substantiaUr ths'!junnet:|>ow^^ - i 
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create 
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and ihd ih^tinms and precedehU of .l^e mother .(^hntiT:- 
casesnasleadinjr and pernicious. , . 

.’Iphpher'in their land legi^tion Australian statesmen havedoi^! ' 
, wiseljr^ixp tinwhsely in allowing themselves to he largely controll^ 
!B<ngE^ traditions is a question on which there must he wide differences.^ 
Opmion. , Wfien the colonies received representative institutions tbS^- 
s Crown had already established methods of treating the land which, 

4 their spmt and aims, were intensely English, and although during,'I' 
ihe hi^ thirty years there have been frequent and great changes in 
the'i^f^s oh wMch the unoccupied lands can ho purchased, or leased, or; 
occupied firom year to year, all the changes have been controlled by 
Engibh ideas. In early years the territory seemed inexhaustible. Land 
was, sold freely, and even given freely, for agricultural purposes; but 
farms of a few hundred acres, or a few thousand acres, mjade no impres¬ 
sion upon the boundless bush. Large facilities were afforded to squattmtfc 
to cover immense tracts of country with sheep and cattle. For a time.', 
there seemed to be room enough, more than room enough, for both 
farmer and squatter. But tiiirty years ago it became apparent 
that the squatters were rapidly taking possession of all the land 
within reach of the towns and of the coast. There were vast' 
districts of bush in the interior of the country, but the accessible 
land, was held by a few men, who were becoming enormously rich liy 
feeding their flocks and herds on land that might grow, wheat;,: 
And ,6yen where unoccupied land was accessible, the conditions of; 
‘Sale .did not make it easy for poor men to purchase. The problem to;, 
,be splyed was how to get men on to the land instead of sheep—how 
•to’ grow wheat instead of wool—^how to settle a hundred farmers on on 
area which, under the old law, might be held by one squatter. Tiiis,^ 

.; in substance, was the problem which was raised in all the colonies^* 
In Hew South "Wales Sir John Robertson attempted to deal with it in 
. lihe. Orbwn Lands Act of 1861. The Act allowed a man who wanted 
-to ^ttle on the land to travel over a mn already in the occupation of 
a ^natter, and select a block which he thought would suit 
’ "Tl^pff.was a fixed ; ^oe for the land, and he was at Uherty tb^ay;;. 

instalments or to pay down as much as he could and to pay- 
; interest on the balance. What happened in New South Wales might 
,• have been foresecm. Free selectors “ picked out the eyes ” of the 
.'■funs, to use the Australian phrase. They selected the most valuable 
. of a run; sometimes they selected those parts which gave value 

to all the rest—^for example, ^e parts where the sheep or the cattle 
. .^sfqnhd yrater. Then came a protracted fight between the free 

< ;<V la South Australia it soahui to have been, complicated by other aims. 
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selectors and the squatters. . The squatt^bought qut the selectors 
or they anticipated thehi by purchasing themselv^, but not in their 
own names, those parts of iheir runs which it was uffigSBasary for them 
to keep. Sir Jolm Eobertsoh’s Act remained in force tiU tlw fend of 
1884. In that year an Act was passed which, while maintaining what, 
is technically called the principle of “ selection before suryey^f 
a substantial measure of protection to the tenants of Crown '^n^» 
and at the same time secured a larger rental. When I was in 
New South Wales the new Act had been in operation less than three 
years.. There w'as a general opinion among the people whom I met 
that it had worked beneficially, but further amendments of the law 
were thought to be necessary, and the Government had introduced an 
Amending Bill into the Lower House., . \ . 

There are men of wide experience who doubt whether any legisla¬ 
tion will permanently increase to. any considerable extent the number 
of small holdings. Economic laws—so they believe—work in the 
other direction: they say that where land can be sold freely small 
estates will be bought up by large proprietors ; that the farmer who 
owns C40 or 1000 acres cannot, in the long run, live side by side 
with the great land-owner who owns two or three hundred, thousand. 
Bnt, whether this is so or not, the Australians have to face the fact 
that the great public esiate is rapidly ]mssing into private hands. The 
prices at which land was originally sold by the State were absolutely 
insignificant compared with .its present value ; and the nrcreased valiuv 
has been derived—not merely from improvements made by the pur- 
chasehj—nor chiefly from these improvements—but from the rapid 
development of the prosperity of the <x>lonieB. 

Further, it has been the general custom to run the revenue received 
from the land sales into the ordinary rovenno of the several colonies. 
In Victoria, since 1869, there has been a special appropriation of 
£200,000 of tlio revenue annually derived from this source to a trust 
account for the extension of railways and the re-purchase of deben¬ 
tures ; since 1884 all money arising from the sale by auction of ppblic 
lands has been appropriated to the trust. In the other colonies I. 
heard of no attempt to pi-otect the income arising from the sale of the 
.'jmbUc estate from being used for the ordinary purposes of. govern- 
It would, however, be contended that, even in the absence of 
^ .any such provision, the whole or a large part of the revenue dfe^ed 
from-the sale of the land has been spent on railways and other'^r- 
, manent public works which contribute to the development of the colony 
and the increase of the general wealth; that, as the revenue .received 
from the land sales diminishes, the increase of the general wealth will 
yield ^ wrrespondinf^ increase from taxation; and that,, though the 
ytate has parted with\ the fee simple of the land, the land remains, 
and may always be tax^. ; - 
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Sotilih Anstra^’; m Xct passed- m 1^34 levies,a ou lcuod of a 

halfpenny in the J, ^he lax is to be levied on its “ ni^prpvcd 

value j ** but thi^; Act levios an tax thieepehce jmi.'.t^ 

pound on income derived from “personal exertion/’ a>nd ofj^a^en^, 
in the pound on income consisting of “ the produce of property-” . 
Tradeg^mons Congress, which met at Brisbane in March 1888, stf^ir. 
a bolder Stroke. It resolved, ** That it is advisable, in order to inc^i^O' 
wages, to give employment to all, to abolish poverty, to lessen crim^., 
to elevate 'the moral taste and intelligence of the people, to purify I 
Governments, and to carry civilization to a noble height, to abolish all 
taxation save that]|on land value.” This glowing resolution would have 
had mb^ greater agnificance, and would have produced a much deeper 
impression, but for the fact that, as a rule, the trades unionists are in 


feyour of Protective duties—and Protective duti('s arc nothing more 
than taxes on the consumers of dutiable articles. Mr. Henry George, 
from whom the Unionists learnt the formula of “ the single tax,” is 
an ardent Free Trader. 


The. fact remams that the public estate is passing rapidly into the 
hands of private persons, and that the development of the several 
colonies by means of the revenue derived from land sales has gone to 
the advantage of the men to whom the lands were sold. They paid 
very little for the land they bought; what they paid has been ex¬ 
pended in improving its value. 

. I asked a leading politician in Victoria how it was that in a great 
city like Melbourne, with tens of thousands- of working-men in it, 
there was not a vigorous agitation for keeping the public estate in 
the hands of the public, and securing to the whole community the 
profit arising from its constantly increasing value. He answered, 
with a laugh, that every thrifty working-man in Melbourne either 
owns already the freehold on which his house stands or hopes to own 
it sopn,* I am not sure tiiat my friend meant this for a serious repty 
to ray question, and I very much regretted that I missed the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning 'from some of the active politicians among the 
working people what they really think of allowing all that remains of 
the great e^state, which is the priceless inheritance of the whole com- 
muiuty, to become tbe property for ever of private holders. ' il^ 
Here, in England, it may be impossible to recover the national estate 
for the nation; but why, in the great Australian colonies, the por¬ 
tion of it that is still nnalienated should not be kept for the nation is 
a question to which it would be difficult, I think, to give any conclu¬ 
sive answer. The land question in Australia waits for its final 


* According to a report which lately appeared in the Melljonrae Ttnify TelegrajiJi 
(Dec. 6,1S88), the huilding^ societies had. In 1887, more than 20,000 members ; the 
amennt to the credit of depositors exceeded £4,000,000, and the advances exceeded 
£3,600,000. 
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• e^leiment, and to 8etti[e ,.tt;:dn eqTiitaU« fonn^mo 

' Would be an achievement wp^y of the veiy . 

Nor is the labour question 5 ^. settled. It ' is 
ing-man in Australia has shorter honrs, better wages, <^ea|^'food,., 
than the working-man in England. There is an admirable syst^ of..* 
public schools for his children; in some of the colonies their ed-^^yim';' 
costs him nothing, and where school fees have to be paid the aire , 
small. He lives in a beautiful dimate, and as yet knows nothing of 
the discomfort and the loss of health occasioned by the crowded con¬ 
dition of ouir own great manufactariug towns. But. the-relations,, 
between capital and labour are as unsatisfactory, in the colonies as 1n‘^ 
England. They are separated by mutual jealousy and distrnstt i 
Hometimes there is open wax—and war is costly to both belligeretita ! 
At the wages which the workmen demand the masters are sometitnes^ 
unable to employ .them; the workmen loso their wages and. the 
masters lose their interest on capital. Whether co-operation would 
solve the whole difficulty is doubtful; it has not been attempted on a 
large scale, though there is a co-operative boot factory in Melbourne 
which is said to be foirlv suocessfuL 

How ate Australian wages to be kept from gradually sinking to 
, the European level ? This is the ‘problem which the trades xuiions 
and the statesmen of Australia have to solve ; and, as far as I could 
leara, they had made no approach to solving it. The problem is 
laigent. Australia is very much nearer to Europe than it was twenty- 
years ago. Communication is. cheaper and more frequent. What is 
of still greater importance, it is nearer to the ivmgination of the great 
mass of the working people on this side of the world. The influence 
of the economic condition of European countries, and especially of^ 
England, will tell more powerfully on the economic condition df , 
A^tralia every year. The wages of carpentere, bricklayers, Wadk^ ' 
smiths, coachmen, grooms, gardeners, cannot%jermanently rem^ very ; 
much higher in Sydney and Melbourne than in London and Livi&pooL * 
In the various manufacturing industries the depressing i&finehoe of 
lower wages earned in Skiropean countries will act i^U rnp^is 
^y and still more effectively. ' > i 

^0 distance of Australia from the European ports giy^\ 
istralian manufacturers the advantage of what may be i 

natural Protection,” but the Protection is wholly insuflScientll^^Q^- 


pensate him for the higher cost of labour. .In some blanches of maao- 
iaoture Protective duties may maintain -wages at the expeni^!;^ the _ 
consumer; and I was accustomed to my ProtectioniBfc in 

Melboorim. that perhaps Victoria was rich enough to, 
tectionist policy; but how long the consumer may be able\and .wilHng; 
to bear the strain id an open question. .When I,was m,Victoria I 
beard that the ^agrictutnrists were beginning to 
had done enough for t^e manufacturer^ and. th^ "worl^en^tand tlAt 
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tke ttim of the had come; game of them wmre HE^kiog for a 

hotmtjT on the whe«^. 

Ihoteotion is in» a permanent (mlntion of l^e lahonr problem. It 
is ft mere temporary makeshift. Even now—tibongh I know that the 
qo^slion is a subject of lively controversy—I believe that New South. 
Wales better off without Protection than Victoria with it. i 

Some of my South AnstraJian friends, particularly the Hon. A. 
Campbell of Adelaide and the Hon. H. Tarlton of Glenelg, both of' 
whom showed me great kindness, are keenly interested in a schema 
on which I find it extremely diffionlt to form even a provihional 
judgment. If I nndenij^d their proposals, they ask for such 
amendments in the homestead provision of the land law as shall 
make it easy for working-men to get the freehold of twenty-acre 
^ooks of good land within easy reach of the towns; and they 
ask, further, for advances of capital from the Government to enable 
the holders to make a fair start in improving and culiivating their 
land. I believe that the promoters contend that the only solutioa 
of the labour question lies in giving the workman something to fall 
back upon when his trade is slack. The carpenter, the bricklayer, 
the blacksmith, is, therefore, to be also a farmer on a small scale or a 
market-gardener. When he cannot get work in the town he is to go 
ont and work on his land. But intermittent fanning—so one would 
think—would not bo successful farming, and intermittent market¬ 
gardening woitld seem still less likely to be snccessiiil. It would hardly 
happen invariably that a carpenter would be short of work just when 
his land required most attention. I susiject that the scheme assumes 
that he will divide his time pretty regularly* between his land and tlie 
workshop, «md the organi'/iaiion of indubtry with which we ore familiar 
in this country would make this arrangement very inconvenient. 
Workmen living in small towns might have their “ blocks ” within 
reach, but how could blocks ” be found for workmen living in great 
cities like Sydney and Melbourne ? Further, tho scheme would require 
eveiy man to learn two trades. I regret that when T was with the 
able men who are leading the agitation wo had so many other 
''subjects to talk about that wq, never discussed these objections to 
their scheme; the objections are much too obvious to have escap4l 
their notice. 

But the labour question may be considered from the point of view 
of tho community as a ‘'^hole as well as from the point of view of 
the labourer, and when so considered it presents problems to 
AustraHan statesmen and economists which, as far as I can see, aro 
at present insoluble. It is surely one of the first duties and one of tho 
chiiff interests of a nation to develop the resources of the country which 
it oconpes. But there are many forms of industry wliicli cannot bo 
carried on profitably in Australia, because wages an' ''O mucli higher 
in Australia than in Europe. This seems to mean that the country 
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cannot be developed withonfe a,j^eat redtwrfic® ^ ffie oo^: of' labonr. 
^ut if there were t> great w^ction in the labonr,, the. fair 

hope that the great mass of'the people, throngl^^li^y geihhrations, 
might live a happier, easier, larger, and more prosperous 1^0 'thaxL. the 
great maias of the people in the older countries would be bligt^i^. 

As yet, the Chinese question is a part of the labour qiiieS^m j for 
although a great deal is said—and sdd no doubt with perfect ffliioerity 
——of the vices of the Chinese immigrants, and of the social injury, 
that their presence in the great towns inflicts on, the comihuni^, the 
real force of the popular agitation against them arises from the dread^ 
that if many more of them ^ permitted tOj^settlo in the countty they, 
will reduce wages. I am in a position to express, any opinion on 
the justice or injustice of the popular opinion which attributes to the 
Chinese settlers the most disgusting vices; but I think that I am 
neither unjust nca* uncharitable in saying that, as yejf, the virtues OT 
the Chinaman, rather than his vices, provoke the popular hostility 
against him.* His physical vigour, his industry, his patience, his 
powers of endurance, his ingenuity, his suppleness, his versatility, 
make him a very formidable perron. He can work hard and' live, on 
almost nothing. Give him a piece of bare rock, and’ in a year or two 
it will be covered with excellent vegetables. He is a clever mechanic. 
He makes a capital cook and a gentle and careful nurse j' and I 
remember reading, when I was staying at St. Kilda, the report of a 
public meeting held in the neighbouring city of Prahran, at which 
one of the speakers, in the fervour of his generous indignation against 
the crimes of the Chinaman, declared that at last he was taking the 
bread out of the mouthff«of' their sisters and daughters, for he had 
actually turned washerwoman. 

The Chinaman is, in fact, so tough, and so persistent, and sb clever 
a person, that even Englisli pride of race does not prevent the 
Australian from recognizing in him a very powerful rival, . If 
Australian ports were opened freely to CMneso immigrants, the 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest might bring aboht 
the gradual disappearance of the descendants of the English, Scol^, 
md Irish settlers; and some cynical prophets have ijxeictei that ' 
end of the next ccntuiy the three typical forms of Anstr^iwi life, 
will be the rabbit, the sparrow, and the Chinaman. '/ - ' 

What is at present a labour qnestion is likely, in the course of is geri^ 
eration or two, to become a political qnestion of great imposrt^ce .and. 
of great difficulty. I have had occasion to say' more than'that,, 
sooner or later, the Australians will he compelled to employ^ fiaj^ry large 

■ ‘ • A ' ’Jlf / 

* ‘In proportion to their nnmbcrs there are very few Chinomep atrestod-fpr crime 
in Victoria j the percentage is lower than that of the persons of any other, nationality 
except Victorians—-and as the Victorians include a large numher ^^hildrbatbiB is 
very remarkable..' The proportion of Chinamen committed.fortrial wwaoldyner than 
that of persons of any other nationality except Victoriana ' ■ '-’Vr ' ' / 
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numlters, men.,Tbelp4^g to eoI(mVed TaB^' 

tlie noi^^ parto ^ Oiiijiaiixea xna^^ jperliaps, be ex^ 

.duddd:^ and men Belong^g^. to lees . 

rftoesmajf work ^e^nps and the plantations of tropical Anstralia. 
is to bp tiboir |k>Etloal position ? In many large districts, before.1^6.^ 
middl^;j;of'Ihe next ‘ centnry, they will immensely outnumber 
whit^';' Will they be allowed to exercise the political frantdds® /’ 
and to become members of Legislative Gbuncila and of Houses bi^ 
A.aaipkbly ? Will the high-tempered Australian people, with their ‘ 
splendid visions oi the fiiture greatness and glory of their country, 
consent to share the control of its legislation and its policy with races 
of weaker fibre and inheriting neither the ethical nor the political 
traditions which have formed the manners and which inspire tho 
laws of the Austaalian commonwealths? I doubt it. On-the other 
hand, what is to happen if a half, or a third, or even a fourth of the 
inhabitants of a, group of democratic States are refused nll polltical 
rights ?- The question is a far more difficult one than that which had 
to be solved by the United States in the case of the emancipated 
sla^s of the South. 

I'tried to learn from several of my political friends in Australia 
what they thought about it. I asked them whether the proposal had 
ever been mode to naturalize the Chinese without giving them tho 
political franchise. But at present, as I have said, the Chinese question 
is simply a labour question, and the political difficulties which will 
emerge when either the Chinese or the people belonging to any other 
coloured race begin to bear any largp proportion to tho white popula¬ 
tion have not yet been considered. Politicians engaged in the actual 
admimstration of affairs are necessarily men of short views. They 
confess, with the apostle, that they “ know not what shall be on the 
inorrbw.” It is only persons like myself—sijectators, amateurs, 
who cannot find a solution for the most urgent questions of to-day~ 
that trouble themselves with questions which may not become urgent 
till another quarter of a century has gone by. 

Twenty years ago, perhaps rather more, I heard M. Lahoulaye, who 
wf^ at-that time Professor in the College de Prance, deliver an intro- 
ductoiy lecture to a course on tiio History of the American Revolution; 

Empire was in the sultry nooii-tide of its glory. The memory of 
political freedom seemed to have perished. Prance, drugged with 
matei^ prosperity, lay prokrate and dumb, with no courage, no 
heart, to offer any resistance to what app.eared to he an irresistible 
tyranny;.,: But, as M. Labotilaye sad to me a day or two after- 
.wturds, the traditions of the country surrounded the chairs of the 
umvermly' V^h a certain measure of protection; and when all other 
critirfism was suppressed the Profestors could dare to speak. In the 
coQise of the lecture M. Laboulaye asked—How is it that England 
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Jia s had snoh grand snocess in colonization while we have ^ed ? ” 
^e answered his own question in a picturesque passage, which I can 
only very imperfectly reproduce:— 

“ 1 will tell you,” he said. “ When we send out men to found a colony we 
send apr^etto govern them and soldiers to defend them; we make laws for 
them; we lei^taxes on them; and at last they sa^, 'We might' as w41 
have stayed in France.* Bat with the English it is not so. A few 
advonturous famili^ plant themselves on the shore of some coun^ remote 
^from Eiiropoan civilization, and they are left to themselves. They sti^gle, 
unaided, with the difficulties of their condition. They are attached Cy the 
wild people who are near thoir settlements, and they have to defend their 
lives and their homes os best they can. Ihoy regulate their own affiiirs, 
Th^ dect thmr own magistrates. They suifer. Perhaps they pdrish. If 
they survive, it is because they are men of a vigorous fibre, and they and 
their descendants become a sla’ongand successful.peopla In ourcoloiues, 
gentlemen, as well as at home, if France is to be great, wo must ha,ve more 
of that element in our constitution, to name which I must borrow a word 
from the race in whoso histoiy it is most nobly illustrated—>we must have 
more of aelf-govemmeiU'* 

The large lecture-room was crowded with an audience of four or five 
hundred people, and as soon os these words escaped the lecturer’s Ups 
they l»oke out into the wildest applause. *■ 

M. Ijabonlaye was thinking of our American colonies rather than 
of our coloxxies in Australia. In Australia the colonists were not, at 
first, " left to themselves.” But Australia, as well as America, confirms 
his contention; for it was not till the Australian colonies had receiv^ 
representative institutions that they began to display their real energy, 
and show the sure promise of their groat destiny. They have now to deal 
with questions far more difficult than any which tiiey have dealt with 
during the fifty years that they have had in their own hands the con¬ 
trol of their own afi&irs—the land question, the labour question, the 
question of the political and social relations between themselves and 
the coloured races that will soon be spreading in immense nuiub^ 
over the northern parts of their country. 

They have shown great resources in their post histoiy, and we may 
trust that for these unsolved problems they will find at last a safe and 
equitable solution. But for them, too, as for the rest of the sonji of 
mra, the way to the ideal life must bo hard and rugged; it may 
lie through darkness and storm ; and the end may not bo won exc^t 
pt the cost of pain, and tears, and blood. 

B. W. Baus- 

Birmingham. 

I 

[OoaKBOrxON.—^In tho article on Edneation in AuBtialia, in the last noisber o£ this 
Bbvibw, the date of tho .i^t endowing the Universitj of M^ooxne with iEtOOO «er 
annum was erroneously gwen as 1881; the Act was passed in 1853. 1 aHai'kiclobled 
to the Bight Hon. Bngh C. £. Childers for Calling my attention tt> t^is oterdght. I 
am almost glad that tho wrong date was accidentally allowed to pass, tor the correction 
of it enahlrs me to state that Mr. Childers, who in 1853 held an iin^ftaot political 
otKco in Victoria, took a leading port in founding the uffivetsLty, and drew up the 
university statutes.—B. Wj^ D.] 
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I N matters tliat may be discussed from several points of view a 
definition is useful, not so much for its conciseness or happiness 
of eiepression, os for its mdispuiabiliiy. Not that it makes a division 
exactiy whore one would like to have one, but that it divides things 
* that, so separated, are for ever distinguishable. The division of poetry 
from prose, by its employment of certain recognized forms, is a handy 
ono; none the loss usofiil that we know well enough there is a limited 
amount of prose in the world vastly more poetical than an illimitable 
quantity of verse. 

To find such a definition, one mnst look about for a point of depar* 
ture in the natni'e of the things under discussion themselves: some point 
inherent in that nature that a mere difference in method of thmking wBl 
not disturb. Pahronheit’s zero, as a limit of conceivable coldness at thirty- 
two degrees below freezing point, was well enough until science began 
to recognize possibilities of cold far lower still; then it became axi 
arbitrary and purposeless definition. Later on the scientific zero was 
fixed at the freezing poiut^ and scienco henceforward cohld con¬ 
sistently measure from it up and down to any extent. 

Discussion of the relative values of decorative and pictorial art is 
complicated by the fact that no two people are agreed os to where th<' 
one ends and the other begins. Nay, further, I believe that no man 
who has thought about the matter is at ono with himself on the sub¬ 
ject. For the two things do far worse than melt imperceptibly into 
each other; they interlace and overlap like interlocked fingers, and no 
distinction between them could approach accuracy without hung too 
comj^ficated for use. So that if our two supposed disputants worn for 
the sake of argument to agree by mutual concessions on an arbitraiy 
de^tion, it would be upset by the advent of a third. 
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But^ well w^in-tlie temtory of deconitiye art, th^ is a imtnra! 
landmark, trenchant as a river or mountain ; dividii|jg an art, on 
the one hand, whose xnatmiials impose on it no . Umta but those 
common to all art whatsoever, from an art, on the other, that emplc^s 
materials beautiful in themselves, whose beauty has to be thought of 
and enhanced whilst other wtistic necessities are being equally attepded 
to. The art that deals witli glass, silk, jewels, and metids, precious 
and brilliant, for distinctness* sake we may call “ essentially decora¬ 
tive.” Its first duty is towards the space it fills. You understand, 
when at too great a distance to decipher its representative qualities, 
not all its beauties, but distinctly that it is beautiful. For decorative 
art speaks at once to two audiences, as a good play appeals to the stalls 
by subtlety of finish, and to the gallery spectators by showing them at 
their less critical distance a natural, brilliant, and interesting sequence 
of events. But to the gallery first: give your play-wright (as dis¬ 
tinguished from your play-writer) but half the time he really needs 
to write his drama in, and he will produce a work interesting and 
original in plot. For the rest ho will probably employ old situations 
a little modified, and the stock dmmulis iwrmm, or characters, of his 
own invention that he has used before. So give your decorator, as 
distinguisbed from your painter, half time to do his work in, and you 
shall yot have a design that adorns its place. Bring a close and 
critical eye to bear, and yon will find pet'haps lJ»at in its details he has 
employed old studies, or no studies at all. The term “ applied nri ” 
sometimes* bestowed on this essentially decorative work is misleading. 
It suggests either something artistic ’added to compensate for consti¬ 
tutional unsightliness, as a bronze statue to a hideous bridge, or 
decoration applied with questionable success to a thing already beauti¬ 
ful, as tattooing to the human body. 

Eeal decorative art, however elaborate, springs from processes that 
adorn its material, and is not plastered on to it. Given a strip of 
sheejj gold iis material for bracelet or crown, the. first ejffort in decora¬ 
tion is ^ hammer bosses on it to give increased play of light and 
reflection, and coasequently more beauly. The bosses may come in 
time to be grouped and slmped until they represent warriors and 
diariots, or gods and goddesses, but the principle of enrichbtg the 
metal is as obvious in the last as in the first development. 

Art that is essentially decorative has a natural analogywith 
e^ntiolly lyrical poetry, A form of versification once chosen,^the 
necessary conditions of metre and rhyme become to the poet,' as the 
qualities of his material to the artist, opportunities, not restrictictos'; not 
only opportunities foi beauty of metre and rhyme, but fo? an emphasis 
on tie utterance of his thought not attainable outside that foirm of 
verse. He is no poet who finds rhyme and metre h^per his 
imagination, nor is he who is not iu^ired by the conditions of hw 
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material a decorator. From the exalted position asanmed to-day 
realistic p^ting, decoratire art seems to *rtm some ri^ of Taeing 
dioaldered Into an altogether secondary and insignificant place. It 
can only be saved by its material, as poetry by its lyrical qualities 
from tto assumptions of realistic prose. We must sing, and must 
hare fresh words to sing; and as a song may touch our hea^ as 
nearly as a novel, we .shall not care to think of it as on a lower 
artistic level than the stories we get from the circulating library. 
Less elaborately imitative of the details of reality it will certainly be, 
but there is mom in it for as much of Art, and, perhaps, in a more 
highly distilled fonn, for as much of Natum too. And so with the 
adornment of our rooms and tho windows that we fill with colour in 
oiir churches; we should not, if we can help it, wish that, though 
different from, they should be intellectually beneath the pictures that 
we pay shillings to look at now and then. 

Art, then, can express itself not only in the compb'tely flexible 
media that , admit the so-called realism of represtmtation, but in 
materials that impose tlieir own limits. In ait, as in liie, there 
is nobility in, and compensation for, self-restraint as well as for 
the wise acknowledgement of external restraining necessities. The 
actor, for instance, who reveals too soon the whole compass of his 
emotional resources, has lost his hold over us : the really impressive 
man showing us that only at the culminating instant, perhaps not Ihe 
whole of it even then. 

A happy incompleteness lias qualifies of its own; a rough sketch 
may denote character and expression so perfectly tliat no realism could 
do other than dilute it. To seek the reason of this would carry us too 
far away from our present subject, but the fact is on the. surface?. 

Many human intemsts cling close to the productions of the deco¬ 
rative arts of the home and fireside, which enshrine memories of 
happiness or sorrow, gratify innocent vanities, recall pleasant hospi¬ 
talities, and teem Avith homely everyday associations. It is to their 
advantage, as Avell as to their possessors’, if, beyond this, tho art in 
them is of a vital and clear-speaking nature that is intelligible, not 
only after their death, as it were, to tho connoisseur who entombs 
them in a collection, but during their lifetime to the people Avho 
possess and live with them. In this direction we have made great 
all-round progress in the last twenty-five years, having struggled 
pretty clear of tho Avorst peiiod of decoration that ever existed. A 
comparison of the furniture, curtains, carpets, and the like, in general 
use now, with those of a quarter of a century ago, has b(;en tf )0 often 
made to need repetition here, but one vital point in the chaiigo is well 
worth noting. People not only use better colours than tlu?y did, and 
more gleeful furniture, but they appreciate them; taking real 
pleasure in the soft' colours of their curtains and dress materials. 

VOL. LV. E E 
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The artistic revival has ran '^its coarse, gained its nickname, been 
taken up by society, satirized^ and dropped j but fixe preference for 
delicate colour over crude survives it and remains a permanent posses¬ 
sion. Not now, in the most out-of-tho-way countiy-place, do the 
least sophisticated natives walk to church clad in ^ose ghastly 
aniline colours that once shocked the landscape, abashing the sober 
tints'bf Nature.' 

The art of stained glass is not yet fully fortunate in speaking a 
language understanded of the people. Indeed, “ I don’t understand* 
stained glass,” is the remark one most frequently hears made about it, 
and this even from people of considerable appreciation for other forms ^ 
of art. This comes home to one when one sees what pitiful stuff 
people of t.aste are content to have in tho doors and windows of their 
own houses. The purplish birds on the yellow leaves within a circle 
of harsh red, the whole backed up by altemah? oblongs of bad pink 
and green; bow frequently one notices that -work of art, standing 
where it ought not! The builder inserts this, and the like of it in 
the first instance, but the occupants suffer them to remain, not 
perhaps confident that ilsey could find anything else so much more 
a^eeablo to their fivlings as to warrant the expense of a change. It 
means, perhaps, that about even the highest development of the art as 
usually practised, tlicre still cling conventionalities of the parasitic 
or stifling sort; traditions that have arisen, that could only arise, 
in a period of bad ai*t, and that have survived into a time of better 
things. 

Whoh'Home conventionality, tho acknoivledgraent of limits, and tho 
detorminat ion to pull up well within them, is of the nature of a back¬ 
bone to decorativt! art. Excellent, loo, is healthy tradition. A man, 
or a scliool of men, who have practised a craft i*ight well, bequeath to 
their successors, not a scries of cast-iron rules and regulations, but a 
common-sense i*ec6mme.iidation. “ On such and such lines our art 
can be successfully carried out; adhere to them, W'o advise you, aoid 
see your way very clearly before you tiy to disturb them. If new 
possibilities arise, they must be dealt with; but do not change the old 
order for less than sufficient causci.” Without some such tradition a 
craft may become experimental and amateurish, and its productions 
perplexing. 

Let us, btfforc going further, fry and understand stained glass.' 

Tho germ of it lies, not in the wooden-framed sash-windows witli 
which we are most familiar, blit in lead-lattice, or, as it is jierhaps 
most often called, casement. Tlie simplest form of lattice consists of 
square or diamond-shaped panes of white glass of the same size, con¬ 
nected by leads ”—that is, by strips of that metal, with a groove on 
each side, into which the glass fits, the leads being joined ly soldering 
at the corners, and the interstices filled in with cement, corresponding 
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to fchfe putty in our saah-wmdows. From this, simplest form of a lead- 
lattlcedi window, i^e neact step is the introductidn of colgHr^ glass. 
By this wo get square or diainoii<^-8haped panes alternate of white 
and colour^ or of several tints in succession—a series of 
being possible whilst we still cut our glass in panes of straight-lined 
shapes all of one size. More variety comes with the half-step from 
this to panes still rectilinear, but of difTerent sizes and shapes; and we 
have mode a stride when we have found out how to cut our glass inito 
pieces with curved outlines. Our framing line of ductile load is as 
ready to go round a circle as along a straight line, and now with curve 
contoured forms' of varied colour arranged in groups we have already a 
handsome stained glass window of pattern. 

The next move is a momentous one, and may have a word of 
preface. The best omamtmtist of the present time* has acutely 
noticed that some simple pattern shapes that have been assumed to 
imitate natural forms are in reality dictated by the tool or material 
employed. When their resemblance to Nature struck the primitive 
artist, ho did what he could to make it closer, but they arose at ^sfc 
independently. A single stroke of a full brush on paper beginning 
with a point spreading from tliat, and then ending with a sudden and 
more rounded diminution as the brush quits the paper, resembles the 
form ef a leaf;. the simplest combination of such touches suggests a 
leaf-cluster. Surround a largo circle witli a series of little ones, and 
you get a bi'oad hint of a frequent flow'er typo. So our window- 
maker, having advanced thus far, could not fail to be struck With 
hints of natural form in his pattern, and suddenly his brain took lire 
with the longing to complete tlie resemblance. This led to an appli¬ 
cation to transparent glass of the long-pmctised process of enamelling; 
lines and shadows were drawn on it with a material that, when fired 
at a sufficient heat, unites with the glass and becomes permanently 
fixed. The imitation of form seldom goes far in any art before the 
designer tries to imitate the most intere-sting of all forms : to take on 
him the God-like function of making man in his own image. 

Glance with me, for a moment, at such a daiing medimval 
workman. 

His studio is bare and rude, one of a little city of timber-bidlt huts 
nestling at the feet of a stately cathedral, that is as yet but partly 
built. Hammering, chiselling, and sawing are going on all about him 
with a rhythmic noisiness. In other sheds like his are being hewn out 
the solemn figures presently to stand beside the dooiways or in (he 
niches of the west frontage. High overhead, clinging to scanty scaf¬ 
folding, the carvers are shaping crocket and finial, are chipping the 
gargoyle into grotesque life, or enriching with ornament the niche to 
receive the statue. The dust from their chisels silts in through his 

♦ “ Every-dsjy Art.” By Lewis F. D-iy. 
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unglazed Tvindovr space. All about lilui is manufactui’o in tlio literal 
sense of tip word—^band-work., Thci’e is no' Aa't Department, for 
there is no department down to the laying of the courses, of the 
inasonrv, w'here art is not. Interested monks come on the scene from 
time to time, pause for a few moments to watch, then disappear. 
They cluster at ‘stated hours in the completed choir, and the chanting 
of psalms in sonoi’ous Latin may be heard among the other sounds, 
telling how' the day wears. Sometimes the gi'cat of the earth come to 
see, and the chisels pause whilst tlw'-ir w'iidders gaze downwards at the 
grand seignor, who appears richer clad even lhau ho is against tho 
white background of dusty imcl and fresh-out stone, and at a grey- 
haired scarlet-mbed church digrutaiy, followed by black-clad obsequious 
figures, and clinking raen-ai-arms. 

Our glass painter's appliances are as simple and few' as those of an 
Oriental weaver; ho has no diamond to cut w’ith, no j)encil8, no paper 
or tracing cloth for his cartoons and w'orking drawings. - A heavy 
wooden working-bench do(!S, among other duties, that of drawing- 
paper. On it he sketches Ins designs with a piece of charred stick, 
and when they are to be used'many times he goes over the lines with 
the red-hot iron he uses to crack his glass with, and makes them in¬ 
effaceable. His bench is dotted over with holes left by the nails that 
hold glass and lead in then* places as they are being soldered together. 
"When ho wants an unencumbered surface to diaw upon, he borrows a 
carpenter's plane and makes one. 

He is working now on a tfill lancet window', the gi'ound of which 
is designed to be filled with a mosaic of mterlacod forms, whilst 
the broad boi'der and a series of super-imposed circles are to be of 
rich colour in foliated pattern. The pieces of glass for Ibe ground 
are already cut and painted and lie piled in a rough box. In 
another are those. for the border and several of the circles. The 
central round, w'hich is to be of more emphasis than tho others, 
remains to be done, and our workman is considering it. Why not, it 
flashes into his mind, a figure—a saint H ^^le ligure. drawing of that 
time is simple, and ho has learntnl il,s })ractice; why should not a 
saint be reprosented in glass as on a wall ? Hurriedly he cfiaccs from 
tho board the half-sketched pattern wnthin the branded circle, and 
recommending his new venture to Hod and Saint Luke, he begins to 
design his figure, planning i(. out by outlining the shapes of the pieces 
of glass of w'hich it will be comix)sed. The head shall be painted on 
a juece of tawny-pink glass, and as tho background is to be of ruby-red, 
tlio drapery shall bo of blue, cut in a good many pieces, for the sheets 
of glass at our artist’s disposal an^ but little ones. Then the hand 
that holds the emblem, and the oilier on I he bosom of tbe drapeiy, 
they again must be tawny, so must the feet be. The lining of the 
drapery where it shows itself may be a golden-yellow. With tremulous 
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and eager care he sket^es the lines of face, £nger, and foot, of fold and 
twist of drapery, and thhn, ronghly outlined within the scorched circle on 
Jiis dinted bench, lies before him tho first figure cartoon for glass. He 
sees no reia8a&;fWhy the saint should not be as successful as the fore¬ 
going foliated patterns; but this that he has begun upon is a new 
thing, and ho is in anxious haste to test its success through the slow 
processes of tho material. Bit by bit ho shapes the glass ; each pieco 
being laid in its place on the scored bench, roughly cracked with a hot 
iron in the direction of the desired form, and finished by laboriously 
biting tho edges away with pincers. This completed, with a dark 
pigment he traces on the glass, piece by piece, the lines and shadows 
of drapery and face, and then the glass is i)asscd through a fain and 
the painting fused with it, pieces that require retouching and strength¬ 
ening having to undergo a second firing. Finally ho cuts the bits of' 
ruby glass that, unpainted, are to form a background to his saint, lays 
all the pi^s, painted and plain, in. their places within the circle, and 
the little picture is ready to be put together: to be glazed, to use the 
technical w'ord. Not until this process is over can he see the effect of 
his design, and as we must wait for him we may as well watch him 
at work, for it is an ingenious process, interesting to observe. He first 
selects and cuts to its approximate length the wide l(=?ad that is to 
surround the circle, and by hammering a series of nails just outside 
its circumference as drawm on the bench prevents it from exceeding 
its limits. Into the gi'oove in this bounding lead are fitted tlie outer¬ 
most pieces of tho background ; between each two is placed another 
slip of lead, rather narrower, to hold them together. As each piece 
of glass is put into its place a smart tap or two with the handle of the 
glassing-knife drives it well home into the grooves of the lead on each 
side of it, and a nail driven into the bench in front of it holds it in 
place until more lead and glass are added. So tho work grows, each 
morsel of the glass is surrounded with strips of lead into whose 
grooves it is securely fitted; where the picture is as yet unfiuishesd, 
there is ‘ a frontier of restraining nails, which are taken out to be 
replaced farther on until the completed work gradually fills the circle. 
Tliat done, the extemal lead is brought tightly round, its ends are 
trimmed and exactly adjusted, and the whole secured by nails. Then 
every one of the numerous points of junction of lead with lead in tho 
whole work is greased to make the fixing solder adhere, and tho solder 
is melted on to it with a red-hot iron, linking th(^ whole together. Tfie 
nails that confine it are hurriedly drawn from the Iward, t-he work is 
turned over, and the soldering process repeated on tho other side; 
then—moment of moments—our patient worlonan holds up tho circle 
to the window of his little hovel, and feasts a critical yet approving 
eye on the first figure ever painted on glass. Tho window is fixed in 
its place, the interested monks gather and applaud; brother workers 
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in other arts cluster and discuss ; the groat Olathe earth arrive, a^d 
the sxcyr attempt is'esjilained to the soignor by dignified ecclesiastics, 
all finally smiling on the new discoveiy. So we bid our adventnrous 
workman good-bye, having lingered so long with hi»i because the 
processes he employed have been, with slight modifications, in use 
from that time to this. Later, the possibility was realized of apply¬ 
ing other enamel colours to gla.ss besides the brownish black line and 
shadow pigment. Owing to their brilliancy being inferior to that of colour 
Tuade in the ghujs, only two of these have played an important part in 
the history of the matt'rial; a . yellow stain made from silver, and 
a reddish enamel applied to white glass to represent the flesh colour, no 
tint in'the glass itself being quite satisfactory for this purpose, and 
the artist not being always contemt to make his heads aud hands of 
white. There is one really perpl(‘xing element in stained glass that I 
will ti-y and elucidate—that is the use of what are called amdental 
ieads. An artist friend said to me the other day, “ J undirstand the 
l£5ad lines going all round tlio outlines perfectly, but I am puzzled as 
to why they sometimes go across the dc'sign wdien there seems na need 
‘for them.’' Suppose—to take an extreme instance—wo had to cut 

out the shape of an hour-glass. It might, perhaps, bo done with 
great care, but tho danger of its cracking at the waist in cutting 
would be enormous, and if that were got over, it would have new 
perils to go through as it cooled after being fired. Even when 
finished and fixed in its place it would still be in danger. There is a 
certain elasticity in the leaden framework of a window, none worth 
speaking of in the glass itself; if tho wind blew hard against the 
window that contained our hour-glass, the lead about it would yield 
a little, aud it, being unyielding and brittle, would snap at its 
weakest point. Forseeing this, the artist arranges liis leads so 
that instead of such weak places in his window there shall be flexible 
joints. 

This then is what wo have to grapple W'ith in trying to understand 
stained glass. All the important colour is in the material itself; 
this is cut out aud fitted together much like a dissected map, where 
the counties are of diffi^nmt tints. The modifications in the direction 
of shading are made with a grey or brownish tint, those of colour are 
merely the adding of a tone to represent flesh, and of a stain that 
shows yellow on white glass and produces a green when applied to 
blue. If we find anything unintelligible to ns in modem stained 
glass that does not obviously spring from these necessities, we are 
justified in objecting to it. 

I am convinced that the comparative indiflerence of the public 
to-day to glass-work indirectly results from the improper dirfsion of 
labour in its execution., The ordinary practice is that, having been 
designed, by an artist who makes a small sketch in colour and full- 
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azed cartoons, the most important nvorlc of all—^that «(, the choosing 
and painting the glass—^is put into the hands ol men who, though 
sometimes skUful workmen, as^ seldom artists. The scale of remu> 
neratlon almost forbids that they should be, and in nine ca^s out of ten 
the glas^painter is an uxxambitious drudge, or a smart youth who only 
means to paint glass until he can persuade some one to give him 
cartoons to draw. This system puts the artist' at the wrong end of 
the work—that is, if there could bo a right ono—when he really 
should be with it all through. 

Take a literary parallel. Which would you prefer, a story of 
Mr. 11* L. Stevenson’s told by the anoedotist of the dinner-table, 
or a tale of the said anecdotist’s related by the creator of Dr. Jelcyll 
and Mr. Hyde ? If, in the former case, the narrator could appreciate 
the Stevensonian chann, he could not transmit it; in the latter, the 
rendering would enrich^.the baldness of the original, leaving only a 
softened regret that the deftly told tale was not Stovenson’s from first 
to last. 

To be quite satisfacitory, stained glass should have its colours 
selected and its painting executed by its designer; in this way it will 
have a unity of effect and a harmony of execution with invention not 
otherwise attainable. 

Of this I am convinced by the opinions of many well qualified to 
pronounce on the subject, some indeed thinking as I do, in spite of 
their practice being opposite; by considerable personal experience; 
and perhaps chiefly by a study of the ins and outs of work done the 
other way. I have known arti.sts designing for glass who not only 
did not care to see their work when executed, but who positively 
objected, knowing by experience that it would be a caricature of tbeir 
intentions. Truly, with this method of dividing labour, the satisfac¬ 
tory work is that where the design is least artistic. Given a dry 
and unfeeling cartbon, the trade glass-painter executes it with very 
fair accuracy. The strongest evidence producible against the usual 
system Js to be gathered from the more artistic of its attempts; 
from worKs where the designing is good, and the gla^-painting has 
a measure of artistic skill, and ^tween the two is produced a trans¬ 
parent picture, well designed and schemed in colour. In the qualities, 
however, that are cMsential to the material—the jewel-like brilliancy, 
tJie crispness and translucency, and all those sparkling beauties that 
we admire in early and in all good glass—it is completely deficient; 
the fact being that a design for glass ought never to crystallize and ^ 
become nnchangeablo until it reaches its material. I’he fit use of 
that material is all-important, and the design should be kept, as it 
were, in solution until the requirements of the glass are satisfied. 
This of course is not possible where the artist who designs personally 
conducts his design no further than on to paper. He must leave it 
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there, a thing fixed to he copied on glass without reference to the 
requireinonls of glass. Wore the copier an artist, it is not easy for 
one such to modifjf the design of another; it is against the nature of 
things that a subordinate should ever be allowed to adapt the completed 
work of his superior. 

An obrioiTS instance of this is to be found in tho continual mis-use 
of wlxite* glass. Tho artist designs his white drapery as for any other 
material, with very little absolute light, and a half-tone covering at 
least seven-eighths of it; the glass painter cannot do other than follow 
this pattern, seven-eighths of tho material are obscured with shading, 
and the bulk of that drapeiy is without any of the beauties jjeculiar to 
glass. Txiok at the white draperies in any much-iulraired modem 
window—it is ten to one that yon will find no more sparkle in them than 
in a wet nt^wspaper, which they will much resemble in general tone. 
Sparkle and silveriness are the qualities aj)propriat.e to white glass ; 
without them it is absolutely uninteresting. It is not shade on the 
glass, or even dark shade, that is objectionable ; without some decided 
darks the white would not attain its brillianev : it is the monotonous 
universal toniug-down of white glass to get it. into liamiony with other 
colour not designed in the right key for it. You must not “ perdooce 
tone ” in glass by tho use of ])aint, you must get it in your mateiial 
or else go without it. If you dc.sign as well as paint, you will learn 
so to design it as to avoid tho latter humiliation. 

It is not tliat the men who do tJieso things do not know, have not 
studied j it is that the art of inventing in glass must be built on the 
foundation of handling and palutiug it, and can no further bo otlier- 
W'ise learned tlian swimming on dry land. 

An instructive lesson of how tho essential merits of glass may lx? 
lost in work whose other merits rank liigh, is to l)e found in tho 
comparison of two windows placed side by side in tlie north wall of 
the nave of Westminster Abbey, commemorating two engineers. 
That to Trevithick, who devised a locomotive before Stephenson, is 
exceedingly satisfactoiy in execution and full of the silvery brilliancy 
appropriate to glass. Por the design of it, it is simply an imitation 
of the glass of some centuries ago; it has notliing in common with 
modem feeling in art, or with modern thought. Except the drawings, 
displayed by angels in the lower part of it, of QVovithick’s. mechanical 
triumphs, there is nothing to connect it with the uineteonth oentniy, 
or to attract nineteenth-century interest to it. It has a certain delight 
in neatness as opposed to impulsiveness, not characteristic of ancient 
♦work, or one might take it for an old window, and indeed by no means 
a bad one. The style of the angels as compared with the veiy modem 
machines they hold drawings of, suggests the fancy that Macaulay’s 
New Zealander might carry .such a figure home with him amid other 
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EnglisK antiquitieSj and write learnedly in the ** New Zealand 
Antiquary ” of fourteenth-oontury steam-engines. ^ 

The window to Brunei is a very different thing. If we look first 
at the tracery, which is so high up that its execution does not go for 
much, we discern groat beauty of design and a quite exquisite sense 
of colour. And the colour scheme is in accordance mth the feeling 
of to-day, and is not in any sense imitative of earlier work in glass. ^ 
Glancing ddwn the window we still find the beautiful colour scheme 
imd graceful modern drawing, instead of resuscitated archaism; but, 
compared with the other window, something seems amiss in the 
execution. If we include in our comparison the vrindow beyond this 
one again, which is simply filled with white glass, we shall find that 
the Trevithick window is not only far more brilliant than its neigh¬ 
bour, but, though it contains a good deal of rich colour, it seems more 
luminous than the window of white glass. The Brunei window is 
tliroughout too monotonously covered with painting, and, in conse¬ 
quence, deficient in transparency. In parts this drawback amounts 
to absolute muddiness of effect; also, i^ places, the glass has not been 
suflSciently fired to completely fix this excess of paint, which has partly 
peeled off, giving a rotten and streaky effect that is highly un¬ 
pleasant. 

Not to leave the Abbey with our minds in a critical attitude to¬ 
wards what is in the main excellent, and that we may realize), whilst 
hoping for yet better things, from what we have recently risen, let ns 
glance at the glass in the south transept. It is a production of that 
execrable period of art from which we have but lately emerged. The 
miserable design of these windows is a trifling fault as compared with 
their atrocious colour; they are a disgrace to the beautiful building 
they disfigure. 

For colour is the key-note of stained glass, the all-important-thing: 
no glass is worthy of the ifiame that is not lovt'ly in colour. The 
scheme may vary from silvery lightness to the richest intensity, but 
every bit of it must bo beautiful, or the whole thing is a mistake. 
No other art con even approach the power of its colour; the sheeny 
loveliness of te.xtile fabrics and the infinite modulations of tint of 
painting are alike pflied by its fulness. Painting has an infinity of 
resources, that the material in hand cannot command; like the human 
voice in singing, it may induce a variety of emotions. But the 
emotional effects that stained glass is particularly fitted to jmoduce, it 
compels, like a blare of trumpets, by its volume and inteusif j*. A 
great window of stained glass well placed in a cathedral, with tlu? light 
of the sun on it, produces an effect on one more like in its vividness 
that of some beautiful aspect of Nature, than what can bo given by a 
work of man 8 making. 

Colour, then, is the first vital consideration in glass. Is there any 
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other comparable to it ? To answer this, we mast go back for a 
moment to that primitive studio, and note the new element that was 
being introduced—the likeness of a mam For this new element 
brings rights of its own with it. Tlie human figure may not be 
slighted in any material, but as far as the material allows must be lui 
well represented as the art of the time can do it. If not, it is better 
, away; it is not essential to stained glass, for perfect glass may exist 
without it. It is an invited guest, and courtesy must make its feelings 
deferred to. It is an important guest, who, where he comes, must be 
given the best place, and, like eveiy guest, must show courtesy as full 
as he receives, lest he be not re-invited. Is there, then, a point where 
either host or guest must concede—where, to speak without metaphor, 
the figure painted on glass, to gain its perfect expression, must destroy 
some of tlie qualities of the material ? It is very usual to insist that 
this is so; and it is cfisy to point out instances, in every school of 
glass-painting since the fourteenth centniy, whore brilliancy of material 
has been sacrificed to pictorial considt'rations. Sir Joshua Iloynolds’ 
figures in New College Chapel,iOxford, arc a tyjucal instance; in them 
we have beautiful liguro-woik, and none of the beauties of glass itself 
at all. But there is a reason for all these lapses that is cleax enough; 
it is that the artist, or the school of artists, has been summoned to 
paint glass too late. A man who has formed his habits in a material 
that admits of liis making his sliodows ns interesting as his lights will 
overshade your glass for yoii to the end of his days. 

'J'o do good glass, an artist should not only design and paint it., 
he should steep his imagination in it, and get to know it with its 
possibilities so tlioroughly that, when he conceives a design, he 
conceives it in certain pieces of glass that ho can put his fingers on. 
These will lx* in his mind through all tlie processes of his work. He 
will not arrange a piece of drapery w'hilst making his studies without 
thinking of the. precise amount of shade# necessary to bring out all 
the excellences of the material he will execute it on, and of the 
quality of shading, whether rich and trenchant or crisp and filmy. 
He will select the raw material for his work with anxious care, 
choosing from each sheet of glass he uses just such ports as are 
most beautiful and most fit. The drawings beii% his own work, and 
of the nature of studies rather than rigidly finished designs,, he can as 
he paints his glass adapt them to the necessities of the material. Tlie 
whole process being at his fingers’ ends, he can in some places leave 
the work on the glass to the inspiration of the material itself. 

Stained glass, as an art that by such means is trying to attain a 
fresher mode of thinking, and a nearer relation to Nature and the feel¬ 
ings of its own time, looks rather for sympathy to the public than to 
workers in other arts. Neither the architectural side of art, nor the 
realistic, looks with enthusiasm at possible departures in this way. As 
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a rule, the architect lias b,een fairly satisfied with the kind of trade 
glass that can be turned ont to order, in the style of any century 
required. To him its shortcomings are atoned for by its respectfully 
subordinate position ; accustomed to. this, he naturally is not particu¬ 
larly anxious for work of less tractability, which may have a will of 
its own to be considered and even consulted. 

The realistic artist has no interest in stained glass except as a 
background, when ht^ usually paints it incon-cctly. Satisfied that 
the school of to-day has attained the one complete method of repre¬ 
senting Nature, he troubles his head not at all about the representa- 
tidn of her in any w’ay to him less complete. And yet the very tenn 
realistic is a folly, if one compares the ocean of complicated fact, and 
the teaspoon in which it has to be contained, to produce realism. The 
most accurate historian tells not a tithe of the whole truth: the most 
inveterate romancer is not without a leaven of veracity. 

Itealist and dooorator, though their attitudes differ, alike buy their 
Btock-in-trade at the shop of that great universal provider. Nature. ' 

The painter, in whose works design plays a subordinate part, presents 
himself at Nature's counter, puts his money down, and says, “ I want 
you to give mo the best value in goods for that, I am not particular 
as to w'hat they are.*’ Nature treats such a customer liberally, and 
bocauso he is so accommodating as to take what is given him, he gets 
very good measure, and the transaction is a rapid and simple one, 
satisfactory to both parties. 

But when the designer presents himself, Nature knits her brows at 
the sight pf him—she has had so much trouble already with him. For 
lie does not come to buy anything she vrants to sell, but is provided 
with a list of troublesome requirements, and will have those and tliose 
only—a head with such an (Expression on it, such a cast of drapery of 
such a tint and no other, or such an effect of rock or storm-cloud, or 
tempest-tossed sea. Nature rummages her shelves, and article after 
article is reject’d, while the exasperating customer declares that ho has 
B(?en just the thing ho wants in that very shop before. There has 
never been such a piece, of goods in the tmde Nature at last declares ; 
it could not be turned ,out at any price; the gentleman must have 
dreamt it. The gentleman, admits that he may have dreamt it, but is 
none ttie less anxious that it should be pj’ocnred for him. In fine, 
when bargaining is over, the parties separate grambling, and the 
designer goes home with his purchases, thinking he has spent a lot of 
money on them, and that, after all, his brain-children w'ill have to 
accommodate themselves to circumstances, and put up with some rather 
tight fits in respect of the raiment he has been buying to clothe 
them with. 

Selection of the fittest subjects for decorative art is never a very 
easy matter; in stained glass it particularly requires careful considera- 
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tdon. Thero are two ways of making the choice: oho that the sub¬ 
ject should be settled upon by the artist, the patron naturally retain¬ 
ing a right of- veto ; the other that it should be fixed by the patron, 
the artist being privileged to object to a subject nOt suitable to the 
work in hand. From some points of view the first way has advan¬ 
tages, but hardly to be set against the great additional interest to the 
passessor of the work if lie is attached to it by associations connected 
with the subject, or even with such details as fioral ornamentation or 
choice of predominating colour. It is a frequent misfortune that the 
all-pervading middle-man imposes a subject that is neither of special 
interest to the future possessor nor artistically fit. 

In choosing s;ibjects ibr a chnrah window it is well to remember 
that, whilst many of the most sacred have been so often treated in 
art that their wjprcsentation can be little else than a modification of 
what has gone before, there yet remains in the Bible a mine of almost 
nnused themes for tliis art. 

G’ho stimng history of Gideon is full of subject-matter, from his 
first call by the angel as he threshed wheat by the wine-press to 
hide it from the !Midianites, to his cromiing victory over the high- 
sonled and courtly s])oken princes, Zebah and Zalmnnna, who had 
ornaments like the moon upon their camels’ necks. The other pair 
of princes in the same story, Oreb and Zeeb—the raven and the 
wolf—are picturesque figues; but the incident that presents itself to 
me most vividly is Gideon’s interview with the inhospitable men of 
Pennel. They refused with a bitter jest to give bread to liis wearied 
three hundred, and Gideon answered them, “ When I come again in 
peace, I will break down this tower.” One sees the fortress and the 
gesture against it of the man faint with pursuing, hut God-befriended 
and certain of final victory. Fascinating too, from this point of view, 
is that chivalrous foray of Jonathan and his squire, when they clam¬ 
bered up the toothed ci’ags and fought the Phili.stine garrison during 
the earthquake, surveyed from, the distance by the watchmen of 
King Saul in Gibeah. And a grand subject, of W'hich I have seen 
no representation, is to be found in a verse of the second Book of 
Kings:—“And Elisha prayed, and said, Lokd, I pray thee, open his 
eyes, that ho may see. And the Lokd opened the eyes of the young 
man ; and he saw : and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round aliout Elisha” (2 Kings vi. 17). 

Indeed, for the Topresentation of visionary subjects, of which we 
find BO many splendid examples in the prophets and the Apocalypse, 
stained gloss, with its strength and mystery of colour, is particularly 
fitted. 

In subjects for domestic glass, though the individual spaces to fill 
OTe usually smaller, the range is quite infinite, for lighter and even 
humorous themes may be appropriate here. What a pretty window, 
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for example, one might make with playing cards, as a .^eme. The 
borders might be decorated with? hearts, diamonds, and the like, with 
royal and knavish personages in the central groups. It would be a 
pleasontiOOncmt to fill a little window with painted glass to eOmme- 
morate k maiiriage. It should contain medallion portraits of Edwin 
and Angelina; and other details might be introduced into a framing 
of appropriately fancied imagery. Where a consecutive series is 
required, the well-known fairy stories and the “ Arabian Nights” are 
almost inexhaustible to draw upon. Some of the “ Idylls of the 
King ’’ are full of subjects, “ Gareth and Lynotte ” being particularly 
rich in the symbolism and colour suggestion so trcatoblo in our 
material. Indeed, besides his otlier gifts, the Laureate has a splendid 
feeling for essentially decorative art, a description in one of the 
Idylls ” being the best design by a poet that I havo met with. It 
was treated in four bands of sculpture, and the subjects seem to 
suggest the style of the Pisani— 

“ And f«)ur great zones of stnilptiirn, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall: 

Ami in the low*est beasts ai-e slaying men, 

Anri in the soeond men are slaying beasts, 

And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 

And on the fourth arc men with growing wings,” 

The symbolism is piurfect, and the succession of subject very decora¬ 
tive, the wings of the uppermost figures forming a natural decoration 
to the top of the work. 

Against the groat field of modem staiuod glass, so frequently 
pedantic or common-place, shine out the works of our really god- 
inspired designer. Prom the pencil of Mr. Edward Burne-Jones 
have come some of tho best and fittest designs for glass that have been 
made at any time. Beyond liis artistic genius, Burae-Jbnes has a 
special happiness with regard to art of this nature. Although his 
front door abuts on the rumble of tho nineteenth century, his back 
garden is a# fairy pleasaunce, through which he wanders, unobstructed 
by intervening centuries, into tho studios of Orcagna and Donatello, 
and other workshops of earlier and later date, exchanging greetings 
■with the "sympathetic spirits witldn. He has watched tho Byzantine- 
bred ivory-workers carving those lacey masterpieces wherein the 
sedate lover and lady sit to exchange caresses under large-leaved 
trees. The head of that wonderful mermaid of his was, one may 
fancy, sketched in the studio of Da Vinci from Leonardo’s favourite, 
slow smiling model. In his own stndio, Buime-Jones speaks the 
thoughts of his day in the language of the fifteenth century, unaffected 
on his gifted lips; and this natui’al archaism solves for him difficulties 
the cause of deep heart-searchinga to the mere modern. His designs 
exhibited in theGrosvenor Gallery some years ago, for a Last Judg¬ 
ment window, were perhaps the highest flight in modem art in tho 
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direction of imaginatire design. It is to be regretted that Mr. Jones 
bas ne\rer executed a windovr of his own designing, by painting tho 
. absolute glass himself; one would look for a jewcl^precious master¬ 
piece had that ever been the cose. The nearest approach is to 'be 
found in one of the windows in the catliodral church at Oxford, signed 
E. B. J. inv.i 0. F. M. pinx^ and painted on glass by Mr. C. Fairfax 
Murray, a pupil of Bume-Jones's, who has executed the master’s design 
with great skill and sympathy, and has taken special pains that the 
record of it should be a lasting one. This, it is melancholy to find, 
is a degree of attention that has not always been givenall tho 
other windows of Burne-Jones's design in the Oxford Cathedral 
showing symptoms of decay, and some of those in Jesus College 
Chapel, Cambridge, and one in tho (chapel Royal, Savoy, being 
seriously dilapidated. 

Besides the magnificent work of this gi*eat imaginative designer, a 
laige amount of sincere artistic work has been bestowed on stained 
glass in the last quarter of a century, which no one appreciates mortj 
than I. But 1 strongly feel the shortcomings as regards results, and 
how, through an unfit system, artistic impulse has evaporated before 
the permanent record has been reached, and 1 grieve over the waste, 
being convinced of tho only remedy. 

The interest of that part of the world at large that is conceraed 
with any art is its real support, and inlertjst being a spontaneously 
given thing, it is clearly not the part of a specialist to lay down tho 
law for the public. What lie can do is to clear aw'ay any difficulties 
that may have accumulated between the appreciative outsider and his, 
the specialist’s, own branch of art. He points out that this difficulty 
is a necessity of the material, explaining why; he shows that those 
other difficulties have arisen from unnecessary habits of pedantry into 
which the art has drifted. He sketches what results there might be 
if those habits wore put aside, and retires to his workshop. For, to 
an artist, doing is a p(;rpetual necessity, saying, fortunately, a very 
occasional one. If tho necessity to speak has arisen, it is his apology 
for speaking; but for preaching no apology would suffice. 


H. Artiiub Kennedy. 



TWO POEMS. 


I. 


AN ^1^0 LI AN HAllP. 

f "\OST thou nofc hear ? Amid dun, lonely hills 
1*^ Par off a melancholy irjusic shrills 
As for a joy that- no fruition fills. 

Who dwell in that far country of the wind ? 

The unclaimed hopes, the powers but half-clofin 
The shy, heroic jjassions of-mankind. 

All, all are young in tliose reverberate bunds ; 
None marshals them, no mellow vtjice commands^ 
They whirl and eddy as the shifting sands. 

Ah, therfs is ruin and no ivy clings ; 

There pass the mourners for untimely things ; 
There breaks Ihe. stricken cry of crownloss kings. 

There sounds the shepherd's pipe—a Jarring strain 
Of migratory, restless, baffled laain. 

As in the sunshine he had never lain. 

And ever and anon there spreads a boom 
Of wonder through the air, arraigning doom 
With ineffectual plaint ns from a tomb. 

But through the moving currents, more remote 
Than the lark's twinkling wings, a bell-like nott» 
Clear through the muffled turbulence doth float: 
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And 4bci'e niothinks that healitig spirits Uve, 
(gracious, benignant creatures, who esan give 
Welcome to errant thought and fugitive. 


II. 


BIRDS IN AN AUTUMN SKY. 

W HEEL, wheel, yo birds, about the cheerless sky, 
Above the vapoui*s, the rose winter-bloom 
Facing the sunset; in clear circles high 
Rise willi a shrill, preluding lunstiu'-ciy^, 

Since not for song but flight 
Ye curve and spread 
In such liannonious clusters overhead ! 

The gale with a sea-strength doth doom 
Your woods ; ye have no nest ward care. 

Why slumld yt; stay ? 

The mist is full of burden ajid decay, 

'Phe passing of tlie forest-leaves, the soft 
Drip of the hedgerows ; from the oak 
The acorn stwors : with victorious stTOke 
Winnow tht' cumbered air, rise, eddy, sway— 

The sap is in your jjinions—press aloft 
Tlxrough the illimitable gray, 

Coni 2 >ass sky-regions bai-e ! 

Soon as T fin d 

That life's soft bowers lie ruined in my sight, 
Prompted as y(\ 

Ah, if I might 

Rove with as confident trancpiillity 
Athwart the tmeommunieating wind ! 


Michael Field. 



TI^ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 

THE POLICE. 


U NTIL, tlio London County Council has fairly settled down to 
work, it vrill be difficult to form any idea as to the reception 
the programme of the advanced section of the majority will receive at 
its hands. So far, the PiDgressivo party has shown very little respect 
for tho opinions of the minority; and, although more moderate counsels 
may prevail in future, the action of the Eadical members in connection 
with the election of aldermen does not afford much encouragement for 
the adoption of so hopeful a view.. For tho present, the Council will 
be fully occupied in becoming acquaiuted with its various duties and 
responsibilities; but before long, no doubt, the fact that it was created 
for purely administrative functions will he ignored, and an attempt 
made to convert it into a local parliament for the discussion of questions 
v/ith which it has strictly no concern. Prominent among these stands 
the proposal for the transfer of tho Metropolitan Police to its control. 
Tho fact that this question has already been thoroughly considered by 
the Government, and rejected, will cany little weight with the Eadical 
section, and it is certain that the County Council will he invited to 
pass a resolution in its favour; and, should the latter be carried, the 
Government will be challenged to disregard at their peril the recom¬ 
mendation of the elected representatives of the people. 

The far-reaching consequences of the proposal to hand over the 
Metropolitan Police to the County Council have probably received but 
little consideration outside official circles. There are many persons, 
like Sir George Trevelyan, who have expressed an opinion in its 
favour, but it is doubtful whether they have really given the question 
any but a, very cursory examination. The matter seemed to them a 
simple one, and was likely enough dismissed without much inquiry as 
to its feasibility. Yet the transfer of a force consisting of some 10,000 
men to the control of even a well-tried local body would be a step that 
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most statesmen would shrink from taking, even if it were accompanied 
by the most carefully arranged restriotions and safeguards. But to sur¬ 
render the power, for good or evil, which so large a body of men would 
confer, to a Council whose very constitution was a matt^ of uncer¬ 
tainty, would bo taking a leap in the dark indeed. The decision of 
the Government, however, to retain tlie police in its own hands was 
probably very little iuHnenced by the feeling that the London County 
Council’s capability for administration had yet to bo proved. Its 
decision was coiuo to on other and weightier grounds of State policy. 
That the area of tho district protected by the Metropolitan Police may 
some day be curtailed, though an imi)robable, is yot a possible con¬ 
tingency; but that the present Government, or indeed any Govern¬ 
ment worthy of the name, will consent to relinquish its hold upon the 
Metropolitan Police seems beyond the range of practical politics. 
Still, as the subject is one that will be sure to bo warmly discussed 
for some time to come, it is as well that it should be carefully examined 
in all its aspects. 

In the first place, what does tho transfer of the Metropolitan Police 
to tho County Council for Tjondon mean ? Do the advocates of this 
step propose that the Council should by a stroke of the pen, as 
it were, assume tho functions of the Home Secretary, and have 
absolute control of the organisation, administration, and financial 
management of that portion of the force that is now employed within 
its district; or does their proposal fall short of this, and, if so, to what 
extent ? Much, of course, depends ufjon the answer to those questions ; 
far more, prebably, than was imagined by those who recently cast 
their votes for such. County Council candidates as made the transfer 
of the police to the Council a prominent plank in their platform. 
There can bo no doubt that the answer of the extreme Iladicals would 
be that the Metropolitan Police should be placed in the same position 
to the London County Council as the constabaljiiy bear to the County 
Councils of such laigo boroughs as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. In these the chief constables will be appointed by the 
County Council, in whose hands also tho sole control and organiza¬ 
tion of the police will be phiced. Tho only relationship that will 
exist between such police forces and tho Government will be tho 
retention of the power of their inspection by tho Homo Office constabu¬ 
lary iuspectors. But this gives the Secretary of State no voice in the 
administration or control of tlio borengh police. It simply means that, 
if in any year he withholds his certificate of the efficiency of the force, 
payment out of the Exchequer Contribution Account of half tho cost 
of the pay and clothing for that year will not be made to the borough 
council, but the amount payable will be devoted to other purposes. It 
is improbable that any proposal short of this would satisfy the majority 
of thoso who advocate the transfer of the Metropolitan Police to the 
London County Conncil. Some of them might be content with a more 
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modftrate scheme than this, and would, perhaps, not bo dissatisfied 
if the Home »Secretary retained the right to appoint the Commissioner* 
of Police^ or, at least, if the appointment were to be subject to his 
approval, and if,- in cases of mass meetings, disturbances, or riots, he 
had the power to give direct instructions to the Commissioner of 
Police. But it may be taken for granted that any limitation of tho 
Council's powers in these directions would be at once rejected by 
tho extreme Radical party among the councillors. 

The question is thus roduce.d to tho very simple one,: whether tho 
absolute control of the Metropolitan l^olice shall imss from the .Secre¬ 
tary of State to a Council chosen by tho electors of the Metropolis. 
Professor Stuart, who has generally acted as the spokesman of his 
party on such matters, has already expressed his opinion that the 
proper and efficient management of the Metropolitan Police can onfy 
bo attained by such a transfer as this. ^ir. John Morley, too, has 
thrown the weight of. his authority into the scale in favour of this 
projwsal, which he recently described as “ a most rational and sensible 
one.” Tho subject lias been to some extent complicatetl by the intro¬ 
duction into it of a financial element; for, towards the close of hist 
session, Professor Stuart brought forward a long array of figures in 
the House of Commons, which he claimed conclusively proved that the 
expenditure of the Mi'tropolitan Police was increasing at a most ex¬ 
travagant rate, and out of all proportion to the increase of tlie popula¬ 
tion. This excessive expenditun?, he urged, afforded an additional 
reason for placing the control of the I’olico in tho bauds of those 
who liad to provitle the money. It is thus clear that tho projiosal 
will be supported by tho Radicals on the ground of economy, as well 
as of justice to the inhabitants of the Metropolis. 

It is proposed, therefore, in the next few pages, to examine tho 
subject of tho transfer of the. Metrojiolitau Police to the Comity 
Council (1) on the ground of State policy and the duo protection of 
the inhabitants of London, and (2) on financial grounds, wiili special 
reference to Professor Stuart s charges of extravagant management. 

At; the present time the Metropolitan Police have certain strictly 
imperial duties to pi*rform. Thus, they have to protect the ]>er8ons of 
her Majesty the Queen and of the vai’ions members of the royal family, to 
guaid tho royal palaces, the Government ofIk;es, and other public build¬ 
ings; to keep order in and about the Houses of Parliament; a.nd just now 
to prevent the perpetration of dynamite outrages by Irish-Amerteaus. 
It is clear that these dntics could not be assigned to a force uaLh'r 
the control of a local body, and, if the County Council ncro to be 
entrusted with the charge of the Metropolitan Police, a |K)rtioii of the 
latter would certainly have to be retained by the Government for duties 
of this kind. 

Prom its earliest days, however, the Metropolitan Police has been 
considered more of an imperial than a local force. As far back as 
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1833 an Act was passed granting a contribution from the ConsoU- 
datc^d I’lmd towards the expenses nf the police, on the ground that 

it was inexpedient that the whole cost should fall upon the ratepayers.” 
No imperial contributions to the county and borough police were 
made until 1856, and they were then given as grants in aid of local 
taxation; whereas the grant to the Metroiwlitan Police Force from 
the first was made on account of the imperial nature ol its duties. 
Indeed, for that r(‘ason, up to the current year the Treasury grant to 
the Mt?tropolitan Police Fund bears a higher proportion to the rate¬ 
able value than is the case with the contributions to the county and 
borough police. 

It is impossible to arrive at a proper understanding as to what 
t^je proposal to convci't the AJ etropolitan Police into a purely municipal 
force means, without first taking into consideration the character of 
the district under tlicir protection. London, it has been justly ob¬ 
served, is not so much a large city as a province covered by houses; 
its population exceeds the aggregate populations of Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and Vienna; it is the seat of the Court, the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Legislature; of the High Court of Justice ; the centre 
of science, art, and commerce ; and the capital of Great Britain and 
its vast colonial dependencies. In fact, so far does London exceed in 
importance any other city in the kingdom that it.s capture by a hostile 
force W’ould not only paralyse the whole government of the empire, 
but possibly lefid to its overthrow. Ilie maintenance of order in the 
Metropolis is, therefore, of tho utmost consequence, not merely to its 
mhabitants, who miglit suffer loss from rioting or disturbance, but to 
the whole empire. The orderly government of London is, indeed, far 
more a matter of imperial than of local concern. The Government, it 
is true, would be able to maintain order, by means of the military, even 
if the County Council had control of the police and failed to do its 
duty; but, as it can do this more elfectively and with less chance 
of bloodshed by retaining the police in its own hands, far stronger 
arguments than any yet produced would seem to be needed to justify 
the suwender of tlie force to a Council that has only local interests to 
■consider. 

Divided counsels in dealing with a mob bent on mischief might end 
in serious disaster, even though tho County Council were most anxious 
to assist the military with the police at their disposal. But is it not 
conceivable that a time might come when the Council would not be 
Sony to see the Government discomfited by the mob ? The munici¬ 
pality of Paris is already tho source of enough trouble and anxiety to 
tlie French Government, but pictui’c the condition of the latter if the 
police were under the absolute control of the former. It is by no 
means improbable that sooner or later the Government of this countiy, 
as in France, may find its policy hampered, and its authority weakened, 
by having at thf seat of government a Council actuated by principles 
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directly opposed to its own. It is undeniable that if the London 
County Council held the control of the jwlice, it would wield a weapon 
that might be handled with deadly effect against a weak Crovemment, 
if the majority of the Council chose to make use of it for political 
purposes. 

ITie question of the day might be the abolition of the House of 
Lords. The word would bo passed to the wire-pullers to get up a 
moss meeting with the view of intimidating the Government, and 
instructions be issued to the “ Watch ” Committee of the Council that 
the police were to afford every facility for the meeting to bo held, 
in Trafalgar Square, perhaps. Intoxicated by tho unwoutetl lilierty 
afforded it, or encouraged by some fanatical leader, the mob, chiefly 
composed as it would be of the idle and desperate classes of the 
Metropolis, might suddenly elect to march on to tho Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. The Government, if a weak one, would possibly not have had 
tho courage to provide against such an event by having ready at hand 
a suiRcient foi’co of military. iVnd what obstacle would the small 
body of imperial police present to a liowling mob rushing down 
Whitehall, encouraged, too, by the facilities afforded them by the 
London County Council's constabulary ? But assuming that the 
Government did its duty, and the household troops . were brought 
out to check the rioters, we should then have the scandalous sight of 
the guardians of order tacitly permitting a mob to ru^ into collision 
with the military forces of the Crown. The position of the police in 
such a case would be pitiable in the extreme. Sooner or later the mob 
would be driven back among thorn; their instructions would debar them 
from assisting the troops, and eventually they and the rioters would be 
driven off in one confused mass by tho bayonets of the soldiers. 

It may be said that this is taking an absui-dly extreme view of the 
possibilities. But can any reasonable person assert that there will 
never be a majority of extreme lladicals and Socialists on the County 
Council ? Ask the Burnses, the Cunninghame-Graharas, and the 
Conybeares of the present day what their hopes and aspirations are. 
.Why, on the first Council, just elected, their pressmen are claiming 
tlmt a majority has been returned “pledged to demand for the 
elected representative's of the people of Ijondon the full control of 
the London jjolice." This, of course, is chiefly rhodomontado, but 
nnle^ the inhabitants of the Metropolis become more alive to their 
own interests, and do not abstain from voting at elections in future, 
there is no reason why a County Council with extremely advanced 
views should not be elected some day. Assuming that such a. 
Council had had tho control of the police in the autumn of 1887, 
there can be little doubt that meetings in Trafalgm* Square, and, 
for the matter of that, anywhere else in Ijondon, would have been 
not only permitted, but encouraged, by members of th# Council 
themselves. The thieves and scoundrels of the Metropolis had had 
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in the previous year just sufficient taste of the pleasure of plundering 
with impuuity one of the wealthiest quarters of Ijondon to whet 
thoir appetites for more ; and no one who carefully studied the 
constitution of the niohs of roughs that assembled in Trafalgar 
Square day after day in Nov©inb(*r 1887 could fail to be convinced 
tliat they wore bent on serious mischief. If pi’oper precautions had 
not been taken to prevent outbreaks on those occasions, London wonld 
undoubtedly have been subjected to another, and far more serious 
plundering than that ni the spring of 1880. 

There is another point, too, of considerable imporbince that enters 
into the question of the conversion of the hletiopditan l^olice into .a 
nuinicipal foice. At'tluf commencement of every session jin order of 
the Hou<e t>l‘ Couimoiis is issued to the Commissioners of Police 
directing tliora to keep tlie a})proo.ches through the stivcts leading to 
the Housi* free and open, and to allow no obstruction to hinder the 
passage of nieiubers to and from tlio House. If the IMeii’opolitan 
Police were transferred to the County Council, is there any certfiiuty 
that this order wonld be stricl ly carried out ? It is essential to the 
indepeudcuce of debate that the House slioiild not bo menaced by 
meetings held almost at its very doors, and yet its freedom from 
intimidation woukl depend u]>ou the will of a local parliament, also 
holding its sittings in thc Mi'tropolis, possibly opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment of the day in jwlitics, and, what is of more iiupoitanco, holding 
at its disposal a body of at least 10,000 men. It is not, liow(!Ver, 
the use that might be made of this large forct' that is to feared, 
for the police are too ]o}-al to allow themselves to bo employed as the 
active agents of disorder; Ijiit it is the possible intfuitional omission to 
utilize their service's at the ci-itical moment that wonld constitute the 
real danger. It would only l)e necessary for the ('ouucil to instruct its 
officers not lo interfere with the “legitimate right” of the. people to 
.assfuubh- when aud where they liked, and the mischief would be done. 

It will thus be seen that there are ampl(' grouuds on State policy 
alone to j\is1 ify t,bc^ Gov^enmient in refusing to ])art witli its hold 
upon the police, \\ilhuut seisking for oUiers of less imiiortaiice. It 
has, Iiowevi-r, yet to be piwed tliat the best results are obtained by 
police f(.»rces under municipal conti’ol. ]x)cal govi'nnnent dotis not 
stand very high in ])ublic estimation, and certainly it has so far failed 
most lamentably in tlie I^le.tropolis, 'Hiat the managennont of a force 
cjontroiled tliiMugh iho Home Office must bo freer fi*om the taint of 
•jobbery tlian oim directed by a Council of a hundred and odd rate¬ 
payers is self-c-vident. Under the latter syste)n the police would feel 
that, in addition to theur omi officei's, they liad other masters to serve 
in the j'epreseutut ive couiicilloj's of their district. I'his feeling would 
cliiolly exist among th(' higher ranks, but its effect would undoubtedly 
extend-ftowii'.vai'ds to the youngest constable. 

Tt is only necessaiy to look at the working of the police Ibrcea 
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already under "^e charge of local bodies to understand whatVould 
happen, although perhaps in a less degree,' in the Metropolis. One 
of the chief difficulties experienced in connection with the administra¬ 
tion of the police by local authorities arises from the fact that the 
Watch Committees are generally composed of small tradesmen, who 
are unwilliiig to enforce the law against their neighbours. Moreover, 
the control of the police by this class of persons generally leads to 
jobbery and favouritism. A few years since the Home Office, with 
the view of chocking these evils as far as possible, introduced a clause 
into a Pcilice Bill limiting the number on the Watch Committees to 
ono-third of the town councils. Previously, these committees almost 
always consisted of the whole council, and it was found that less 
favouritism and jobbery prevailed where this was not the case. The 
difficulty of getting the law carried out by local authorities is, indeed, 
notorious, especially in matters connected with the police and the 
Sale of Pood and Drugs Act, and the tendency of the T^ocal Govern¬ 
ment .Act of last session is to deprive many of the boroughs of the 
powers they neglected to make due use of. Their police forces will be 
amalgamated with the county constabulary, and the county councils 
win in fiiture apiwint the analysts, and tixercise a salutary influence 
over their proceedings. It is true the large Imroughs have not been 
touched; but in the counties the Councils have to share the control 
of the police with the courts of quarter sessions. 

Sir Bichsird Mayne, to whom the admirable organization of the 
Metropolitan Polico is so largely due, a short time before his death 
brought under tho notice of tho Secretary of State a remarkable 
instance of tho difficulty of getting local authorities to enforce the law. 
In refeiTing to tlu? regulations ni.'Kle under the Metropolilan Markets 
Act in the metropolitan polico district, he stated that nono had? been 
mad{‘ in the City (although tho Markets Committee thoroughly apptoved 
of the regulations ])roposed), OAvmgto the opposition of the cattle sales¬ 
men and butchers, whose influence in tho Conniion Council was all- 
powerful. The records of the Home Office doubtless contain numerous 
instances of a similar kind to this. In fact, it is by no means im¬ 
probable that the joint-copimittoo plan adopted wiih regard to the 
county polico force will some day be extended to the borough con¬ 
stabulary. Those best acquainted with tho manner in which Iho latter 
are administered would strongly support such a change. It is' indis¬ 
putable that tho social status of the members of towm councils is not 
what it used to bo. In many boroughs tJie Watcli Committees consist 
of the poorer class of tradesmen—men, in fact, but little above the 
position of the jmlice themselves. 8uch men as these naturally lend 
a ready ear to disaffection or slander, and thus seriously affect the 
discipline and efficiency of the force. Kxpcrirnce sLows that a far 
better class of men are attracted to constabularj'^ forces, like the Metro¬ 
politan Police, that are directly controlled by the Government, than the 
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borough authorities can obtain. They are marked by a greater es})rU 
ch corps and intelligence tlmn are to be found among ^en scrying in 
municipal police forces. 

The usefulness .of the police under direct local control is already 
much impaired by the want of continuity in the policy of their rulers, 
but if members of county councils use their seats for political pur¬ 
poses, as the Badicals threaten to do on the London County Council, 
the evil will be greatly intensified. As the majority on the Council will 
hold the reins of government, according to. their views for the time, 
being will the police be governed. To-day the majority on the London 
Council may consistof extreme Eadicals, and the right of public meeting, 
without restriction as to hoiu: or place, he conceded. To-morrow, 
disgusted by tlie loss of business and the inconvenience caused by the 
frequent assemblage of unruly mobs in the streets, the electors may reject 
the candidates of the Progressist party at the polls, and replace them 
by men pledged to sternly repressive measures. Mass meetings of a 
similar nature to those which the Commissioner of Police was yester¬ 
day directed to give every encouragement to, hc5 w'ould, to-day, be told 
to proclaim. Under such a state of aflairs, which would be by no 
means unlikely to occur, the best police force in the world would soon, 
deteriorate, aud could never be depended upon to act with vigour when 
the occasion arose. 

It is thus clear that, on the grounds of State policy aud the. 
general eflSciency of the Metropolitan Police, the Government has 
some overwhelmingly strong reasons to justify its refusal to surifender 
the force to the London County Council. If, however, these objections 
could be overcome, or were ignored, tliere would still remain another very 
serious difficulty which would have to be grappled with. The fact that tht? 
distri^ under the control of the London County Council will comprise 
only a little more than one-sixth of the Metropolitan Police District 
seems, indeed, to have escaped general attention. But if the Metro¬ 
politan Police were handed over to the County Council there would still 
remain an area of over 365,000 acres, with a population of probably a 
million and a half. How do the advocates of the change propose to 
deal with so large a district as this ? Would they suggest that the 
police of this outer zone should be treated as county constabulary, 
and transferred to the councils of the five comities in which the 
Metropolitan Police District is situated ? But, if this were done, 
what would the people of West Ham and Walthamstow say to haying 
the head-quarters of the police of their district at Chelmsford; or 
those of such populous places as Croydon and Epsom, at Guildford ? 
Then, as the whole of Middlesex (excepting the City of London) is 
already included in the police district, a new force vrould have to be 
established for that county. The absurdity of such a proposal will be 
at once apparent if the map of the London County Coundl s district 
is eriarained. An arbitrary lino would have to he drawn between such 
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placed as Highgate and St. Pancras, Willesden and Hampstead, in the 
north and north-west; between Wimbledon and Wandsworth, and 
(^’roydon and Norwood, in the sontl^j between Acton and Hammer¬ 
smith in the west, Jind West Ham and Bow in the east. The homo¬ 
geneity of the Metropolitan Police, which is so-^ssential to the 
prevention and detection of crime, would bo destroyed; and, instead 
of one force in the present police district, there would be half a dosen, 
if not more; for Croydon and West Ham, which arc constituted 
cotmty boroughs under the Local Government Act, would certainly be 
entitled to have their own police forces, and probably the claims of 
other places could not be ignored. The friction and jealousies that 
would arise under such a system would be fatal to the efficiency of 
the police ; while the difficulties in connection with the detection of 
crime, especially witii the river dividing the several forces, would be 
enormously increased, for it is a fact too well known to chief 
constables that the rank and file of adjoining police forces will seldom 
afford each other any facilities for tracing crime. Moreover, as each 
of these small forces would need a head-quarters staff for administra¬ 
tive and detective purposes, the cost would certainly he much greater 
than at present. 

It would, of course, be out of the question that the outer zone should 
still remain in the hands of the Metropolitan Police. In the finst place, 
the suggestion, if made, vronld at once take, away the whole force of 
the ai’gument in favour of giving the London County Council the con¬ 
trol of the police in its district. For the privilege granted to the 
centre could hardly be denied to the rest of the Metropolis. Apart, 
however, from the friction and the grave inconveniimce fhau would 
undoiibtedly arise from having one side of a street governed by 
the County Council and the other hy a force controlled h|| the 
Government, it would be practically impossible to administer as one 
force the remnant of the MetTOpolitan Police, localized as it would bo 
in a zone of such great extent. It would occupy too much space to 
touch upon all the objections that are suggested by the fact that the 
area of the London County Council is not identical with that of the 
Metropolitan Police District; but it is obvious that it would add greatly 
to the cost of the central force under the control of the Council. For 
instance, it is a necessity that monnted police should bo available for 
keeping order in the streets on such occasions as the lx)rd Mayor’s 
Show, and when her Majesty the Queen opens Parliament in person. 
At present these mounted men aro taken from the horse patrol in 
the outer, districts; but if the Metropolitan Polico Force was divided 
' as suggested, the County Council would have to keep a separate body 
of mounted police, whose services would only bo required, perhaps, 
two or three times in a year. Again, there are the Tham»>s Police to 
he considered. If the County Council were to claim the police juris¬ 
diction over that port of the Thames that comes within their district, 
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tho force of Thames Police would have to he split up,* as the upper 
and lower parts of the river would remain in the charge of the Metro¬ 
politan Police or the county constabularies, while the County Council 
would be responsible for the intervening portion. But to divide such 
a force as the l%ames Police would be to entirely destroy its utility 
w'hile doubling its cost. On the other hand, if tho Thames Police 
were not taken over by the County Council, their stations and landing- 
stages would be situated within the district of another police force. 

The numerous difficulties, inconveniences, and jwsitive dangers that 
beset tho proposal to transfer the Metropolitan Police to Idie County 
Council have been briefly touched ujmn above. But what benefits do 
the advo(rales of the scheme hold out in exchange for all these ? 
Surely, they should be prepared to show an immense preponderance 
of advantages in favour of so imix)rtant an alteration before they can 
expect even to gain a hearing. As yet, however, Professor Stuart 
and those who share his views on the subject have only claimed two. 
In the first ])lace, Uu'V say that tirbifcrary actions on tho part of the 
police vrould be no longer possible ; and, secondly, they maintain 
that the force would be nioi’e economically manage “d if the County 
Council had th(5 entire control of the police. That the police, in dt'al- 
ing with the attempted meetings in Trafalgar Square and elsewhere, 
acted in a tyrannical manner, the authorities responsible for their 
conduct indignantly deny; and no excess of duty on tliose occasions 
has certainly ever been brought home to them. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that tho cliarge is true, what system oilers the 
best security against a repetition of such conduct on tho part of tho 
police ? At present the representatives of tin; x^eoplo can, if they 
choose, arraign the Home Secretary in the House of Commons for* 
anylifeiRConduct of the police-—a xwivilege some of tliom have not 
been slow to take advantagii of, as Mr. Matthews knowrs to his cost. 
If, however, the Conniy Council had the absolute control of the police, 
this pf^wer w’ould ho lost, and the force of jiublic opinion and the 
eventual action of the ratepayers at the polls w'ould be the only safe¬ 
guards obtained in exchange for it. The present system, under 
which Ihe officer responsible for Ihe Metro}X)litau Police is a Cabinet 
Minister directly answerable to Parlianumt, seems to afford, on con¬ 
stitutional grounds, by far ihe best xirotection against oppression or 
a tyrannical exercise of their powers by the police. 

The financial aspect of the question is one that requires to be 
carefully investigated, for, altlioiigh I’rofessor Stuart’s charges of 
extravagance seem to have been based upon a very superficial exami¬ 
nation of the police accounts, it is irupossilile to disprove them with¬ 
out going rather closely into details. 

Pj’ofossf)r Stuart bases his impeacliment of the financial manage¬ 
ment of the Metroi)olitajri Police on tho result of a comparison between 
the ^Metropolitan Police expenditure in the years ending March 31, 
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1878j and March 81, 1888. This, he alleges, proves that the cost of 
the police has risen by 44 per cent., although during that period the 
numbers have increased by only 34J per cent., the population by only 
23 per cent., and the rateable value of the police district by 38 per cent. 

It may be as well at the outset to explain that tho finances of the 
Metropolitan l*olice, although controlled by the Home Office, are on 
a diSerent footing from that of public departments, whose whole 
expenses are met out of the annual votes. In the case of the latter, 
the expenditure is based on the requirements of tlie service, subject to 
Treasmy sanction; but the Metropolitan I'olice expenditure, being 
limited by statute to an amount equivalent to a rate of jiinepence in 
the pound (of which the Treasury contributes fourponce and the 
parishes fiveponce), the expenditure, one ycai* with another, has to be 
kept within that limit. Moreover, in contrasting the present annual 
, expenditure of the police with that of the past, Professoj’ Stuart has 
included the expenditure on sites and buildings, which, although 
strictly a aipiial charge, has been mot up to the present by 
savings out of income, as the funds would permit. For iustJMico, in 
1887-8 nearly £33,000 was spent on sites and new buildings, as 
against only about £1 iOO in 1877-8. Thus, by including this 
building expenditure, the increase in the cost of the police for 1887-8, 
as compared Avith tliat in 1877-8, is nrado to appear about £31,600 
more than it strictly was. it is, perhaps, natural that I’rofessor 
Stuart should take the last completed year (1887-8) for the purpose 
of comparison, but, iu doing so, he must have been aware that in that 
year the demands on the jxjlice fund were both exceptional and very 
heavy. The Jubilee festivities in the summer,'and the dist.nbances 
■^during the autumn and winter, added man}' thousands of pounds to 
the Motropolilan Police expenses of 1887-8. Not only have llieae im¬ 
portant considerations been entirely ignoi'cd, but tliis year of excep¬ 
tional expenditure has been compared with that of 1877-8, one in 
which the sum spent was abnormally low. Tlu* cash payiuents in 
the latter year Avere, indeed, actually less by some £20,000 than in 
the preceding year of 1870-7, notAvithstanding that a larger sum was 
spent on the pay of the force. It is upon the result of a comparisou 
bet’.veen two such years as these, iu Avhich the conditions differ so 
vndely, that Professor iStuart’s choigo of extravagance chiefly rests. 

Moreover, he falls into the not uncommon mistake of taking *' cash 
payments ” and “ expenditure ” to be synonymous terms, and assumes, 
throughout his statement, that the annual cash uccouills of the 
Metropolitan Police. represent exactly a year s cost of tlio lAolice. 
This, of course, is fm* from being the cjise. For instance, as the 
police are paid weekly, every six years or so fifiy-three weeks’ pay 
comes within the y^aj*’s accounts, involAung an additiojial charge of 
about £20,000. Again, as some articles of clothing an' only supplied 
biennially, and ot)iei*8 triennially, the sum actually spent each year 
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for clothing varies by several thousand pounds. Then, too, unpunc- 
tualiiy on the part of contractors will cause expenditure incurred in 
one year to be paid for in the next. In that year, perhaps, gi-eate» 
punctuality is obseiwed, and so more than a year’s cost has to be 
tlefrayed. Unless ditterences of this kind can be accmntely adjusted, 
a comparison o£ one single year with another must fail to give a just 
view of the increased expenditure. 

Finally, the charge for superannuation very materially affects the 
Metro]x»litan Police finances. Nominally, tluTe is a separate police 
superannuation fund, but its income only suffices to meet about a 
quarter of the annual charge for pensions. When the fund was 
created in 1830, a serious erroi' was made in fixing at too low a figure 
the sum to be paid by the police towards their pensions. In a few 
years the inti'rest on the men's contributions became insufficient to 
meet the annual pension charge, and eventually, after the capital of the 
fund had been exhausted, statutory power was obtained to make good 
the annual deficiency out of the police fund. Early in 18(i2 a reduced 
scale of pensions was promulgated, but this of course only affected 
the men who joined subsequently to that date. "With a growing 
force the annual deficiency of the fund has been steadily increiising, 
and it now reaches £137,000. But this deficiency has no bf'aring 
whatever upon the qne.stion of the present financial administration 
of the police. It is a legacy from the past, which, if faith is to be 
kept with the police, cannot be got rid of. It should, therefore, in 
all fairness be excluded on both sides of such a comparative state¬ 
ment of the cost of the force as that instituted by Professor Stuart. 

From the above explanations it will be readily understood that a 
simple comparison of one single year’s cash payments with those o£^ 
another year is pretty sure to give a misleading view of the increased 
rate of expenditure ; and when two such years as those chosen by 
Professor Stuart are selected the result may bo easily foreseen. The 
fairest test is to contrast, as is done in the table Ik*1ow, the cash 
payments during five recent years with a similar period ton years 
back. Professor Stuart can raise no objection to this, for lie made 
a point of saying, in a letter addressed to the Daily Nevjs on the 
subject, that “ there is no magic in the years 1878 and 1888; any 
other pair of years would show practically the same results.” In 
making his comparison between 1878 and 1888, Professor Stuart 
deducted from the gross payments of each year the sums received 
from pul^c departments and private persons for the extra police 
employed by them, and so arrived at the net cost—that is, the cost 
of the men employed on strictly police duties. At least that is what 
he claims to have done, but he made several mistakes. Thus, he 
omitted to deduct sums received in repayment of expenses to the 
extent of several thousand pounds, and he included as part of the police 
expenditure the rent collected for, and paid over to, the Admiralty and 
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War Office in respect of quarters for the police provided by those 
departments. By comparing the gross cost, however, the items'where 
the increased cost chiefly arises can bo ear-marked. This cannot be 
done if the net expenditure is dealt with, as it is impossible to 
accurately credit the receipts for police services to the various heads 
of expenditure. As the jrear ending March 31, 1888, was one of 
abnormal expenditure, it has been excluded from view in the following 
table, and the comparison has been made between the cash payments,, 
in the quinquennial periods 1872—3 to 1876-7 and 1882-3 to 1886-7. 

It should be stated that the total average costs in the table are 
exclusive of (a) such capital cliarges as those incurred for sil(?s, new 
buildings, and purchase of leases; {b) awards paid under the lliot 
Damages Acts; • and (r) adjusting payments, such as the rents . 
collected for the Admiralty and War Office. 
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It will be seen from this table that the increase in the annual cost 
of the police, exclusive of capital charges, was £312,270, a rise of 
*33'6 per cent.; or, if the superannuation charge is deducted, £203,060, 
an increase of 31 ’20 per cent. This is a veiy different result from tho 
44 per cent, obtained by Professor Stuait’s method of comparison. 
Blit in the five years ending March 31, 1887, the sums received for 
extra police for rent of quarters provided for the police in tho Metro¬ 
polis and for other services, the cost-of which is included in the above 
amounts, averaged £50,400 above the similar receipts in the five years 
ending March 31, 1877. Thus the net annual increase (exclusive of 
the superannuation charge) which had to be met out of the police rate 
for purely police duties was about £242,600, or ratlier less tlian. 
26 per cent. In the same way the net increase of tin? first five heads 
of expenditure iu the above tabular statement may be roughly taken 
to be one-sixth less than the gross increase. 

As tho average additions to the force during the two periods under 
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review were about 28 per cent., it cannot be said that an increase of 
33'C per cent, in the gross cost is excessivi', especially as the rates of pay 
had been largely augmented. The chai’ge for clothing has been con¬ 
siderably curtailed, arid the miscellaneous items show a very appreciable 
reduction in the cost jjer man. The superannuation charge, as already 
explained, is one that cannot bo pruned down. The only items, there¬ 
fore, to which exception might bo taken are administrative charges 
and police buildings. If tho first of these is examined in detail, it 
will be found that about £0000, or almost one-half of tin? increase, 
arises under the head of salaries in the department of the Com- 
• missioner of I*olicc. Of this, tho third Assistant Commissioner 
appointed in 1884 accoiints for .£1100, the additions to the clerical 
staff cost about £2000, vvhih,* the pay of some additional police clerics 
and messengers makes up tho remainder. But a great portion of the 
latter is a merely nominal increase, as it represents expenditure pre¬ 
viously charged under tho head of tho pay of tho force. Tho salai'ies 
of tho staff of the Eeceiver of Bolice cost an extra sura of £740 ; and 
rents, rates, taxes, and incidental exi)enses for additional ollices add 
£3100. The. extra cost for books, printing, and stationeiy comes to 
£1050, but only a small part of tins is strictly an administrative 
expense, as tlio cost of books and stationery for the whole force is 
included. Postage shows an increase of £ (10, and sundries make up 
the balance of £310. The increase in the cost of strictly administra¬ 
tive expenses, after making allowance for alterations in book-keeping, 
is j.’eally under 30 per cent. Tlie. high rate of increase under item 
No. 4—police bnildings—is full}' accounted for by the fact that, oning 
to a greater number of stalions having been recently built or acquired 
in order to make up for past arreans, there were more to maintain, 
and more new oues to furnish, than ten years ago. In fact, the 
accounts show that the average annual charge for iv])airing the 
stations has been greatly reduced of late years, and that new stations, 
with all the latx'st improvements, are now being built .'it a far lower 
cost than formerly. Assuming, as nuiy safely be done, that the police 
force is not over-m.anraid or tno highly paid, the comparison between 
' these two quiuquenuial periods certainly affords no justification for 
Professor Stuart's charge of extravagance; indeed, excluding pay, 
clothing, and superannuation, tho average annual cost has only 
increased by £35,190, or ]0’28 per cent. 

Possibly from a careless oxami nation of tlie police accounts. 
Professor Stnart has fallen into several very serious mistakes. Ilefci’- 
ring to the cost of thf> ])i)Iice being limited by an Act of T^arliamenl; 
in 1868 to a ninepeuny rate, lie says, Prom that day to this the 
polico have been practically living ap to tbis rate. They have got a 
ninepenny rate, and they take care to spend it.” Now, the accounts 
show n) that from the 1st of January 1880 to the 31st of March 1883 
tho police rate was reduced to 8|d., which was equivalent to a gross 
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reduq^ion of about £ 97,000 5 and ( 2 ) that the cash balance and snins 
due from parishes on the 31st of March last exceeded the balance and 
sums due on the same date of 1868 by over £ 100 , 000 . ITius, insteidl 
of spending np to the ninepenny rate since 1868, the police authorities 
have expended some £ 200,000 less than that rate, and by economical 
management hove been able to devote in those twenty yotirs over 
£370,000 towards buying siti'-s and buiUling new stations without 
borrowing a penny. It is by thus living well within their income that 
they are enabled to meet years of such exceptional oxpenditui-o as 1887-8. 

Again, I^rofcssor Stuart says that the inert sase in the cost lies 
exactly in those items wliich would indicate to a business man that a 
change was necessaiy if bankruptcy were to bo avoided, and ho illus¬ 
trates this by giving a list of “ a few percentages of increase from 
1878 to 1888.” In this list the cost of newspapers and adveiriscraents 
appears as having increased by 500 per cent. Now, readers of the 
daily papers in 1887 must have noticed the lengthy advertisements of 
the police armngements for the several Jubilee festiviti<‘S, reviews, &c. 
The expenditure for adv'cjrtisements in that year was of course; un¬ 
usually and necessai’ily high. I’he sum actually spent under the head 
of newspapers and sidvortisoments was £1373—not a very large amount; 
but its exceptional nature may be gathered from the fact that, in the 
five years ending the year before, the avei'age was only £323. 

13ut perhaps the worst example of Professor Stuart’s blunders is to 
be found in his statement that “ special expenses ” show an increase 
of 140 per cent. It is truo that at the end of th(’ police accounts there 
is a heading termed “ Special Expenses.” TJiis embraces any excep¬ 
tional items of expenditure that would not fall under any of the 
preceding heads. As a rule, the only item that appears under it is for 
the expenses of the conveyance of naval pi’isoriers to gaol,which of course 
has nothing to do with the cost of the Metropolitan Police, the whole 
charge incurred being repaid by the Admiralty, as a rt'fcrcuce to the 
receipt side of the account clearly shows. In 1877-8 the only “ simcial 
expense” was one of this nature, the amount being £1355 ; but in 
1887—8 the heading, as well as comprising one of £603 of a similar 
kind, included throe other items—^namoly, one of £805 for the police 
Jubilee medal, another of £1485 for the expenses of the enrolment, of 
special constables, and finally a sum of £292 for awards under the 
Riot Damages Act, an item which has also no relation to Metropolitan 
Police expenditure proper. By this means Professor Stuart gets an 
aggregate expenditure of £3245 for 1887-8, and, comparing this with 
£1355 for 1877-8, claims that the special expenses have risen by J40 
per cent. If all items, however, that do not alfect the cost of the police- 
are eliminated, this acensatiAn only means that in 1887-8 two exceptional 
charges (one for the Jubilee medal and the other for the ('urolment 
of special constables) had been incurred—items of expenditure which 
Professor Stuart does not attempt to question. 
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It would take up too much space to correct all the misstatements 
that Professor Stuart’s erroi’s have led him into, but there is one 
Aat should not. be passed by, as it shows a really culpable recklessness 
of assertion, lie says that the annual parliamentary Return of the 
comparative cost of the police in the chief towns of Great Britain proves 
that “ the police of London are dearer than the police of any other 
great town in Britain, whether you take the cost per head of the popu¬ 
lation, per liead of rateable value, per mile of street, per inhabited 
house, or in any other way.” The Return issued in 1888 shows, 
however, that out of the twenty-three boroughs and towns which it 
embraces the cost per acre in sixteen, and the cost per mile of street 
in twelve, exceed the similar costs of the Metropolitan Police, while 
in two boroughs the cost per constable is more than it is in the Me¬ 
tropolis. But if the superannuation charges falling on the several 
police funds, and, in the case of the Metropolitan Police Fund, the 
exceptional expenses in connection with the Jubilee and disturbances, 
are deducted, it appeal’s that fully a third of the cities and bcu’ouglis 
cost more per man than do the ^Metropolitan Police. Finally, to give 
an instance of the cai’elcss compilation of his figures, the aggregate of 
the net costs of the ^letropolitan Police for the five years ending 
March 31 last is overstated by no less than £231,000; and this is 
what he calls “ a very plain and matter-of-fact way” of laying his 
facts and figures before the ratepayers of the Metropolis! 

J'rofessor Stuart maintains that extravagance in the management of 
the Metropolitan Police must be expected as long as its expenditure is 
not controlled by the ratepayers who have to pay the police rate. But 
can he name a single local body in the Metropolis that has cai’ried on 
its work, as the Metropolitan Police Department has, for twenty years 
without an increase in rate or (excepting a recent loan for the n(?w 
Police Office) witliout incurring a single penny of debt? Docs the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in its last throes afford an edifying 
example of thrift? Ts Professor Stuart unmindful of the scandalous 
wasi e of the ratepayers’ money that took place in connection with 
the fitting uj) of the SJia/fesbwy training-ship ? Does the past 
financial management of the London School Board, resulting, as it 
has, in an annual charge of nearly a quarter of a million for interest 
alone on money borrowed, afford any encouragement to entrust the 
ratepayers, through their elected representatives, with the control of 
the police funds ? Of course we all hope better thiugs of the County 
Council for. London; but the latter body would find it far more diffi- 
cnlt to resist, as the Home Office has done in the past, the frequent 
and unreasonable demands by vestries, boards, , and otliers for additions 
to the force, and an increase in the police rate would be pretty sure to 
be one of the earliest results of the transfer of the police to its control. 

The finances of the Metropolitan Police have now been controlled 
by tl.e Home Office for nearly sixty years. During that period, every 
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proposal for an increase to the force or to the staff (both head-quarters 
and cl^rictU.) has had to come before it for sanction before any expen¬ 
diture could be incurred. Not a penny, indeed, can be expended by 
the authorities at Scotland Yard on supplies, repairs to existing 
stations, or erection of new ones, unless it falls within the general or 
specific authorities of the Home Secretary ; nor can any contract be 
entered into without his direct approval of its terms and prices. In 
the archives of the Home Olfico are 40 be found all the applications 
(whether sanctioned or refused) that have been made in the past, and 
these are ready at hand to check every new or revived proposal involv¬ 
ing expenditure. Can it be believed for one moment that the London 
County Council, without any experience of the past, would be able to 
economize whoi’e the Home Office has failed to see any opportunity ? 
It would, indeed, be absolutely in tho dark; and ten years hence even 
Professor Stuart would find it a difficult task to draw out a compara¬ 
tive statement that would show the financial management of tho 
London County Council to be more economical than that of the Home 
Office. 

The case for the transfer of the Metropolitan Police to the London 
County Council certainly fails as egregiously on financial as it does on 
other grounds, and the ratepayei-s of tho Metropolis would have good 
cause to regret any change that removed from tho Homo Office the 
financial control that it has exercised with so much firmuoss and 
jndgmont in the past. 

Finally, at a time when it is proposed to split up tho iletropolitan 
i’olice into several bodies—for that is the logical result of tho proposal 
that the County Council should control tlie poHco of its own district— 
the views expressed in the Rejiort of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed in 1838 to inquire into tho Metix)politan 
Police Offices deserve most careful consideration. This Committee, 
after a most exhaustive inquiry into the police arrangements of the 
Metropolis, concluded their recommendations hy saying “that for 
the better prevention of crime, the detection of offenders, and the 
preservation of peace .... it. is expedient to consolidate the several 
forces of the Metropolis, including those of the City of Loudon and 
the River Thames, under one authority, responsible to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department.’’ 

This was the opinion of men who had had practical experience of 
the evils of a system under which the safety of the Metrojwlis was 
entrusted to various authoritie.8—^local, magisterial, and departmental. 
Surely the fact that they deemed consolidation of its constabulary 
forces so essential to efficient protection and the preservation of the 
peace should be accepted as conclusive evidence that the (Jovernment 
of the present day has come to a wise decision in refusing to revive 
a system that had been tried and found wanting in the past. 

H. Evans, 

VOL. LV. o G, 



IRELAND’S DEMAND 


A 

TESTED By GOSPEL PRINCIPLE. 


T he Gospel, the of the self-inanifestalion of the 

Absolute iu the single life of Jesus of Nazareth, is no mere 
promulgation of a new theology or presentation of a loftier id(;al to 
the race; it is the utal energy of (jocI illuminating in a new sense 
the darkness of the world and reviving after a new fashion the life of 
humanity, and, wheri‘V'er its uumutilated Ijeanty is apprehended and 
its quickening power is felt, it affects motive, transfigures action, 
inspires refonn, and, as far ti'anscending its bastard comiterjmrt, “ the 
Ethics of Altruism,'’ as the heaven is al)Ove the earth, irresistibly 
elevates human thought and feeling towards the realization of that 
solidarity, when fellow man shall be fellow self, and 

“ Ench .sliall fiinl his own in all men’s goofl 
And all sluiU work in noble brotherJiuod." 

Any arbitrary assumption, thorefoj’e, of a shaiqHcnt division oi* 
antagonism betw(;en the Christian religion and the social and political 
life of the nation is a radical mistake, unspiritualizing the mainsprings 
of national progress. Ijord Shaftesbury’, recognizing that the Gospel 
was heaven’s antidote to the world’s depravity, was accustomed to 
declare that tlie religious ageiicies iu the East-end of Tiondon con¬ 
stituted the sole barrier against the rising tide of anarchy and 
disruption, and a memorable public recognition of the social value of 
the Gospel was afford(‘4 by the circumstances attending tlie coronation 
of the present Czar at IMoscow, It was essential that he should 
appear to lie moving freely amongst, his people, and yet that ho should 
bo protected against the murderous fanaticism of the Nihilists; he 
was therefore surrounded secretly by a dense body-guard of peasants, 
brought for the purpose from the ])rovinces, belon^png to the religious 
sects of the Stundists and Alolokans. Persecuted, despised, under 
the ban of their national Church, even deprived of some of their 
civil rights, to them was entrusted by the Russian police the charge 
of their Emperors life, Isecause the most trustworthy citizens of earth 
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are ever they whose citizenship in heaven has been most keenly 
realized, and these humble peasants were known to be wholly con¬ 
secrated, spirit, soul, and body, to “ another King, one Jesus.” 

That this artificial antagonism is not the theory of the Church of 
England is sufficiently indicated by the presence of bishops in the 
House of Ijords and their complete freedom to debate and vote upon 
every question affecting tho welfare of the nation, and the constantly 
repeated aphorism that the accredited ministers of the Church over¬ 
step their functions when they tictively participate in the political 
struggles of the time is as shallow as it is mischievous. Moreovesr, 
there appertains usually a onosidedness to the injunction, for when, in 
tho autumn of 1885, under tho panic of the proclamation of tho 
‘‘ Eadical Programme,” the pulpits of tlie Church of England resounded 
with warnings, more declamatory than Avise, as to the imminent 
destruction of the faith and the certain secularization of the sacred 
edifices, and when parochial organizations became channels for the 
dissemination of Toiy propaganda, faint protest was raised against 
such belittlement of the pulpit and undignified breach of decorum. 
The truth is that ordination, so far from emancipating an intelligent 
Englishman from participating in the resxwnsibilities of political and 
social life, accentnate.s his obligations as a heavenly citiz(‘n to raise 
his voice against public vices which tend to undermine the stability of 
the commonwealth, and, though he may lose popularity amongst luke¬ 
warm temporizers who would fain see in their pulpits echoes of their 
own opinions, his ministry unquestionably gains in real power if he 
has the courage solemnly to proclaim, oven in the midst of a contested 
election, tho responsibility of the exercise of the franchise in connection 
with such blots upon civilization as the Indian opium reveinre, the de¬ 
moralizing bane of the British liquor traffic, the inadequate protection 
of the purity of women, and the oppression of weaker peoples, without 
courting the favour or shrinking from th(5 displeasure of political parties. 

The invtmtion of tho ambiguous and ephemeral phrase, ‘‘ Liberal 
Unionism,” is a guarantee that the vexed question of the administra¬ 
tion of Irish affairs has been completely removed from the sphere of 
parly politics. The comparatively small number of clergymen and 
ministers of religion who are deeply convinced that the sin of England 
against Ireland is written “ with the point of a diamond ” (Jer. xvii. 1), 
and that, inasmuch as force is not persuasion, coercion not conviction, 
and consciences never teachable by physical force, the present action 
of the Government is anti-OhristiaiL- and certain to widen tho gulf 
between England and Ireland, find / Aselves confronted, not by any 
of the recognized political parties,/ i by an amalgam composed of 
. heterogeneous elementa, whose weapons of denunciation are mainly 
gathered from the unceasing vituperations of the Tiui^s, and whose one 
element of cohesion may be expressed by the pregnant phrase— 


'* men nc nons rdconcilie comme une hainc ticrcc.” 
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A reconciliatiuii thns based can but enfeeble tbe reconciled, and must 
be evanescent. It is a favourite device of the Arctic fox, when he has 
assumed his winter garb of spotless white, to conceal his head and 
simulate the movements and gestures of the seagull preening his 
plumage on tlie rocks, but it is not well for the gulls who admit him 
into their confidence. Similarly, when the temporaiy companionship 
called “ Liberal Unionism ” has crumbled like a rope of sand before 
the surely awakening instincts of the masses, it needs no prophet’s 
mantle to perceive that a dies ira’ awaits some who have consented to 
hold the reins of Government, and buttn^ss the temporalities of tho 
Chitrch, at the price of this unnatural alliance. In the meantime they 
who, under tho lash of the “haine tierce,” arc ecclesiastically lx>ycotted 
and socially ostracized, are content to call to mind the noble adage of 
Burke. ‘‘ Despise i>opulai’ity, do your duty to the utmost of your 
ability, v. in tho approval of your own conscience, and leave tho conse¬ 
quences to God.” 

In the present article I desire mainly to restrict myself to the 
application to the Irish difficulty of one fundamental test based upon 
the goldcm rule of tho everlasting Gospel. It is, however, necessary, 
before doing this, briefly to consider Ihe position from the popular 
standpoint. 1 am fully conscious of the imix)ssibility of adding new 
jqaatter to tho cataract of words ceaselessly poured forth from Pr<!ss 
and platfonn since Mr. Gladstone produced his jjropcsals for Home 
Rule. Indeed the most emphatic nttt*ranc(? itpon the Irish Question 
is of the iwe-Gladst onian era, and now historically venorabh), having 
been spoken by Lord Bt'aconsfield when Mr. Disraeli in 1845 :— 

“I’he Irish,” he said, “in extreme distress inli:dxit an island wliein there 
is an RiLablished (Jliurch which is net their Clmrch, and a territorial aristoi- 
cracy, the richest of whom live in foreign mpitals. TJiusytni have a stax’ving 
population, an ahsentee aristomwiy, and an alien Chui-ch j and, in addition, 
the "wesakest Bxocntive in the •world, Tliat is tho Irial) Question. Well, 
then, what would lum. gentlemen say if they were reading of a country in 
that position 1 Tiiey would say at once, ‘ 'fho remerly is rov<»lution.’ Bat the 
Irish c-annot have a revolution; and why? Because Ireland is connected with 
another and more powerful country. Then what is ihe consequence? Tho con¬ 
nection w'ith England thus hnomes the cause of the present state of Ireland. 
If the connection with England prevents a i-evolution, and a revolution is 
the only I'cmedy, England, logically, i.s in tho odious position of being the 
cause of :iU tho miserj' in Ireland. What, then, is the duty of an English 
Minister ? To effect by his policy all tho.so changes which a revolution would 

do by force. That i.s tho Irish (Question in its integrity.But I will 

Say, if the-se recommendations are adopted, that in fifty yearn hence tho men 
who shall succeed the pre.scnt generation iu Parliament will find the people 
of Ireland a contented and thriving peasantry.” * 

“ England, logically, is In tho odious positioin of being the cause of 
all tho misery in Ireland.” This tremendous indictment, is no rhe¬ 
torical <'xaggeration, but the outspoken declaration of an historical 

* The sontiments of this speech were not only never repudiated, but subsequently 
ro-afiinnc<l by Lfird Beaoonsfield ; see able pamphlet, “ Ileasons for Home Rule," by the 
Rtv. Canon MacColl (National Press Agency, 13 Whitci'riars Street). 
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fact. Since Henry the Second .established himself in Dublin as 
“ Lord Paramount,” England has been painstakingly qualilying her¬ 
self for the verdict of Lord Beaconsfield. It is incontrovertible that 
Elizabeth made North Ireland “ a land of carcases and ashesJames 
tho First confiscated three million acres of land, and, according to 
Beid’a history of the Irish Presbyterians, colonized them with “ the 
scum of the English and Scottish nations Charles the First, through 
the guilty hand of Strafibrd—“ Black Tom ”-raccording to Lecky, 
bribed judges, packed juries, and stole three million acres of land, 
which he sold in Tiondon to the trades guilds, thus .commencing 
absentee proprietorship; Cromwell confiscated five million acres, with 
which he paid his soldiers of fortune; William the Third (wiorc 
Hibcrnice, called in Limerick William the Conqueror), alter violating 
the treaty of Lirnffick, confiscated more than a million acres. In 
the year 1800, at the cost of forty-eight patents of nobility, two 
millions of money added to the national debt of Ireland, and Pitt’s 
unfulfilled pledge of Catholic (‘mancipation, the sale of the constitution, 
commonly called the “ Act of Union,” was accomplished. In 1824, 
Do Beaumont, a French statesman of less superficial powers of obser¬ 
vation than the author of “ Oboz Paddy,” declared that he had seen 
the Indian in his wigwam and the negro in his chains, but that the 
condition of the. Irish peasant was worse than that of the savage or 
the slav('. During the last fifty years, tho reign of Queen Victoria, 
in spite of certain ameliorations wrung with difficulty from the 
British Parliament, we have the horrible record, under tho cold arith¬ 
metic of which lies hid an aggregate of agony indescribable: Died of 
famine, 1,225,000; evicted by landlords, 3,068,000; emigrated, 
4,180,000 ; land gone out of tillage in the last twenty years, 100,000 
acres; good land now waiting for reclamation, 1,500,000 acres. 
Verily Lord Beaconsfield being dead yet speakoth, and the obilcr 
dicta of the patron saint of the l^rimrose League might profitably be 
writ largo upon the w'alls of every “ Habitation ” as tho strongest 
argument for a complete and immediate reversal of the bludgeon, 
bayonet, and battering-ram policy, ever accompanying the eighty- 
eight Coercion Acts, one annually since the Union, under wliich Ire¬ 
land has been oppi^issed during this century. "Wheu the average 
Englishman thinks or speaks of Ireland his mental attitude is that 
attributed by St. Paul to the Jews studying tho Old Testament: 
“ Tho veil is upon his hciart.” Not ono in ten thousand has arrived 
at the opinion he holds by careful study of history and indep-mdent 
investigation on tho spot. It is curious to notice how with uuiny tho 
name “Irish,” climatically, is synonymous with bog, mist, and a 
melancholy ocean, while anthropologically it is suggestive ol crime, 
drunkenness, and indolence. Every chai’acteristic, both of scenery 
and inhabitant, contradicts the slander. The wooded splendour of the 
mountain slopes of Killarnoy and tho sheer precipitous cliffs of Mohur, 
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I’ising 800 feet j)ert)endiciilarly out of the Atlantic, and silvered with 
tens of thousands of sea-birds, are samples of the attractive beauty for 
which the Emerald Isle is famous. The Irish people are for t^ most 
part exceptionally patient, God-feaiing, law-abiding, and moral; 
shepherded by a priesthood who in simplicity of life and whole- 
heai'ted devotion to duty will compare favourably with any body of 
clergy in Christendom. The charge of intemperance must be, to a 
groat extent, admitted; tho “ landlord ” in the alcoholic sense has been, 
and is, nearly as great a curse to Ireland as the landlord in tho 
bucolic sense. The benumbing influences of hunger and miser}', 
together with the criminal multiplication of facilities for purchasing 
drink, have borne their inevitable fruit. The official report Of tlie 
Dublin Sanit-ai’y Association records the gloomy fact that of cities of 
100.000 inhabitants Dublin is the most intemp<^ato in the United 
Kingdom. Half the crime, not agrarian, in all Ireland, is perpetrated 
in Dublin, and although the rates of Dublin are burdened with the 
support of seven tliousand paupers, and seven thousand more arc 
hovering upon the verge of pauperism, one gigantic trade, the curse 
of modem civilization, flourishes unhindered in Dublin, a standing 
contradiction to the misstatement that capital shuns Ireland, inasmuch 
as the capital of this business was subscribed seven times over, and 
its ten-pound shares are worth lu'arly forty pounds, I' a standing 
blight also upon the prospects of national development. A prophecy 
and a warning are contained in a weird relic of pursuer and pursued 
perishing in the same condemnation, shown in Christchurcli Cathe¬ 
dral. At tho extreme end of an ancient organ*pipe is squeezed a tiny 
dried mouse, and halfway down the organ-pipe is the dried skeleton 
of the pursuing cat. May the lesson be laid to heart by the pros¬ 
perous possessors of shares that can only bring aggrandizement at the 
coat of the mis(.iry, demoralization, and ultimate destruction of others. 
There are not wanting signs of approacln'ng reform: the Sunday 
Closing Act has already reduced the drink bill of Infland one million 
pounds annually, and a higher standard of public opinion is leavening 
society. There was a time when iiitempenince was assumed as a 
matter of course. An honoured archbishop of the Protestant Church S 
in his declining days, when partly paralysed, was wont to creep from 1 
his house-door into St. Stephen’s Green unattended. Upon one occa- > 
sion he fell heavily to the ground, and was assisted to his feet by a 
bright little girl, who further offer<‘d to lead his Grace home. Upon 
his expressing doubts of her capabilities, she briskly replied, “ Father 
is the same every day.” I’he settlement of the Irish Question will set free 
tho aggressive energy of temperance reformers, and it will not be many 
years before autonomous Ireland will bo li'eland both sober and free. 

Tlie undeniable prevalence of intemperance in Ireland throws into 
even stronger relief the exceptional crimelessness of this people who 
are demanding the right to govern themselves. Broadly speaking, 
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there is probably not a nation on the globe who would have deterio¬ 
rated so little under such constant provocation to discontent, despond¬ 
ency, and despair, or who would show a clearer record under the 
exaggerating microscope now held over every hidden comer. Tested 
by unimpeachable statistics, there is less crime in Ireland than 
in any other part of the United Kingdom. The chastity of the 
women, the long-suffering and endurance of the men, indicate a 
• moral nature capable of the highest development under the 4iadvan- 
tages of autonomy. It would be unseemly to sully these pages by 
withdrawing the veil from the great perils to which the chastity of 
Irish women has been exposed by the land system. Before Mr. Glad- 
-stone’s legislation put an end to the power of arbitrary rent-raising 
and summary eviction, a terrible weapon was in the hands of unscru¬ 
pulous and vicioip men which they were not slow to use. 

The extraordinary fertility of resource, quickness of repartee, and 
the characteristic desire to please on the part of the Irish people is 
sometimes eiToneously judged as untruthfulness. It was not, however, 
the love of telling a lie, but the cheery wish to encourage another, 
that induced a turf-cutter to reply to the sai’castic inquiry of a sports¬ 
man whether there were many thermometers on the moor, in the words, 
“ Thermometers, is it, yer honour; in the sayson the ground's jiist 
white wid ’em,'' It was, again, nothing less than a triumph of phy¬ 
siological acutnen on the part of the Irish servant-girl who saved 
her mistress from brain fever after a week of insomnia by grinding 
her to sleep with the coffee-mill. Irish intuitiveness had xwealed 
to her that her mistress was suffering from the deprivation of 
a customary harsh sound at slecping-tiiiie, through the absence from 
home for the first time for tliirty years of a snoring husband. She 
produced artificially the familiar nasal rasping, and her homely remedy 
was successful, 'fhe sense of humour never deserts an Irishman, 
and constantly relieves his darkest hours. It w'ould not be easy to 
discover a life more full of anxiety at the present time than that of 
the Irish land agent, honestly desirous of holding the balance justly. 
*His life is somewhat that of the Galilean publican tempered with the 
dread of assassination, yet few men are brighter companions. Not a 
hundred miles from! Kcnmare resides, perhaps, tho best-known lan4 
agent in Ireland. Firm, shrewd, intelligent, just and kindly, withal 
the best pistol-shbt and bicycle rider in County Keny. It is told of 
him that at a critical moment, when the tenants on a certain estate 
were hesitating as to the adoption of the Plan of Campaign, he desired 
them to assemble for conference at bis office. Wlion they arrived, he 
was riding his bicycle round a ring, and at the pace of twenty miles 
an hour was, w'ith unerring aim, smashing bottles with his revolver; 
he came in, wiped liis brow, laid his smoking revolver on the table, 
mildly remarking, “ Well, boys ! ” “I tliink we had better pay, yer 
lionour,” was the reply. Upon a certain occasion, he met in Killamey 
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an equally detested land agent from Clare. “ What, H-ha 

playiully remarked, “not shot yet?” “No, T-, bedad, it’s safe 

enough, 1 am,” was the retort; “ IVe towld the boys that if I’m shot 

you’ll be appointed land agent in me place, and here’s not a boy in 

Clare ’ud touch a hair of Jiie head.” * 

Hut are there no atrocious crimes iu Ireland, no outrages upon 

defenceless men and women, no cruel mutilations of cattle, indicating 

national unfitness for self-government ? In replying to this question 

it is necessary in the interests of tmth and justice to state that, 

unspeakably abominable as have been some of the reprisals resorted, 

to by Irishmen, they have been magnified both as to fi*equency and 

malignity by exaggerations of the grossest kind. Numerous enses of 

sending threatening letters, burning ricks, and doing injury to stock 

have been discovt'rod to be the work of owntirs and .caretakers unablo 

to resist the temptation of the compensation obtainubh' under the* 

grand jury system, and case after case of reported outrage has bi'en 

proved to be tbo entire invention of the enemy. For example, the 

Tivif's^ of Monday, March 7, 1887, contained a horrible stoiy to the 

eflect that a iJarty of Moonlighters visited the house of a fajuner iu the 

neighbourhood of Killarney, and lliat, having foimd the farmer alone 

with his daughter, they dragged away tlie latter and outi-aged her, 

while the man himself was kept in terror of his life. On March 10 

(see Times oi March 11, 1887) it w’as admitted in J^arliament that 

there was not one word of truth iu the story. Again: one of-the 

most thrilling tales told by Mr. Balfour in support of the Coercion 

Bill was that of a midwife who, through the intimulation of the 

National League, refused to attend the wife of a boycotted farmer in 

her confinement. The 'midwife referred to—^Mrs, Margaret Dillon— 

has since made a solemn declaration that she refused to attend the- 

woman in question, because she was fulfilling on the same day anolhei* 

engagement entered into three days before, and that no iulincnce or 

intimidation was used by any one to prevent her attending, Mrs.' 

Dillon, in vindication of her character and that of her neighbours, has 

since instituted an action for lil)el against Mr. Balfour, but he hal^ 

evaded service of the writ by pleading “privilege.” Ou April 27, 

.^,1887, a horrible case of mutUatiou of cattle was reported from 

^thfamham, in the county of Dublin. It Tvas reported that the 

tails of no fewer than six cows—the property of a Colonel Bowley, a 

noted “ loyalist’—had been cut otf. On May 10, 1887, it was 

admitted by the Government in the House of Commons, that the only 

foundation for the story was that one cow’s tail had fallen off through 

disease. After discounting, however, all malicious exaggerations, the 

deplorable fact remains, that in a countiy proverbial, for kindbearted- 

ness, and in which the lower animals are more humanely treated than 

in any spot in Europe,, defenceless human beings have been injured 

* incident, slightly varied, was elicited in cross-examination during the Parnell 
inquiry; it is related hero as received from the fountain bead, last year, m Clare. 
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and cattle have been maimed under the delirium of a revolutionary 
madness. Primrose dames, whose smart carriage horses have been 
mutilated in cold blood by the pamful operation of chopping off their 
tails, and searing the stumps with a red-hot iron, in co^ormity to a 
senseless fhshion, and who can preside iinshocked over the bloody 
slaughter of a battue or the disgraceful cruelty of a pigeon match or 
stag hunt, will not fail to make the most of these deplorable 
excesses. God forbid that any right-minded man should plead-pro¬ 
vocation as a justification of horrors which all condiium wth loathing. 
It should, however, bo remembered that so truthful a statesman as 
Lord Melbourne, when Chief Secretary, publicly declared of a victim 
of agrarian murder, “ If half of wliat is told me of him bo tme, if 
he had had forty lives, it w'ould have b(*en no wonder had they all 
boon taken.” The scientific action of heredity has more to do with 
Irish outrages than the theological doctrine of original sin; the per¬ 
petrators of outrages in Ireland are descendants of those outlawed 
by the “ Plantation of Ulster,” agonized by the atrocities of Crom¬ 
well’s hirelings, stirred to quenchless revenge by the insult to tho 
Celtic blood when ono thousand Irish lads w'ere shipped as slaves to 
Barbadoes, and one? thousand Irish girls and women consigned to 
bo mistresses to the linglisli sugar-planters (vide “ Kingdom of 
Ireliind,” by Walpole), crushed and pauperized by centuries of boy¬ 
cotting of the imports, exports, education, manufactures, and religion 
of the whole nation. It is a moral as well as a physiological law 
that perpetual irritation prcnluccs ■ abnormal malignity. Even the 
Member for West BirminghaTn, now, under the passport of the “haine 
tierce,” courted by the Iloyalty ho is pledged to tho hilt to destroy, 
flattered by archbishops of thti Church he has sworn to sweep away, 
once acknowledged the gailling of tlie fetter with which Ireland is 
diainod. Sp(5aking in London, June 17,1885, he said;— 

“I do not believe that tho gi*eat majority of Englishmen have the 
slightest conception of the system under wliich this free nation attempts 
to rule a sister country. It is a system which is founded on the bayonets 
• of 30,000 soldiers encamped poimanently as in a hostile country. It is a 
system as completely centi*alizod and bureaucratic iw that with which 
iluBsia governs Pomnd, or as that which was common in Venice under 
Austrian rule. An Irishman at this moment cannot move a step, ho cannot 
lift a linger, in any parochial, municipal, or cducatlon.al work, without l)eing 
confrontedj^interfered udth, controlled bj', an Knglish official appointed by 
a foreign Government, and without a shadow or shade" of repivsentitivo 
authority. I aiy the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and 
irritating anachronism which is known ns Dublin Oastle—to sweep away 
altogether these alien boards of foreign officials, and to substitute for them a 
genuine Irish administmtion for purely Irish basine.sa.” 

Again, all who know from personal observation flm indescribable 
attachment of the Irishman to the dreariest cabin that he calls his 
home will understand the unreasoning fury with which ho resents the 
misery caused by the four million evictions of tho Victorian era. 
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Wilh a few exceptions, eagerly seized upon and publislied in leaded 
type in the Times, the histoiy of Irish evictions is the same. Bare 
mountain'land squatk'd on, enclosed, cultivated, ciHipped, studdetl 
with outhouses, stocked with cattle, gradual ly increasing in value as 
the stejidy lahour and unceasing thrift of half a genemtioft of tenants 
bury their life-blood in the sod, unlil that which was once worth three 
shillings an acre becomes worth twtmty-one shillings. Then the 
scramble for the eighteen shillings, the bitter contest over the un¬ 
earned increment, the rent raised again and again, the tenant being 
fined for his onm and his parents’ industiy, until a succession of 
bad seasons makes payment impossible. Then appeals to the land¬ 
lord, followed by the appointment of a now ami severer agent, 
■evictions, revolts, and, lastly, the adoption of the Plan of Campaign, 
and the occupation of the proclaimed district by an arnu‘d forct'. Tin? 
ferocity and cold-bloodedness with which these evictions are often earned 
■out is exemplified by tlie following case extracted from a leading Irish 
newspaper in March 1888. Mr. James Kilmartin, of Ballinasloe, was 
imprisoned by the magistrate, and his sentence doubled on appeal to 
the Recorder, for encouraging his fellow tenants to join tlm Plan of 
Campaign. 

“ When the Government had put Kilmartin out of the way, the 
chivalrous landlord, Mr. Thomas J. Tnlly, Rathfarn, jiroceeded with 
an army of emergency-men and police to evict his wife and seven 
children from their home. The poor woman begged for God’s sake 
to be sjiared, as she was V(‘ry sick and in great pain. The following 
certificate, which was handed to Mr. Tully, confirmed her statement:— 

“ ‘ This is to certify that Mrs. Kilmartin, Shraloa, has been under my treat¬ 
ment for some weeks, suffering from severe mammary abscess. In addition, 
she is on the eve of luMiig confined, aiul in’ my opinion eviction from her 
home in lier present condition may seiaously imperil her life. 

“ ‘ (Signotl) P. P. La H unt, Ij.II.C.S., and 
P. Ed. Ballinasloe, June 1, 1888.’ 

“ But the tender-hearted Mr. Tully cared for nont' of these things. 

■* He came,’ ho said, ‘ for liis legal rights, and, by God! ho meant * 
to have them.’ He had his rights. The jwor sick woman was 
•dragged out by the crowbar brigade. She fainted tliroe times in the 
course of the removal. She was flung in a heap on the ground, her 
seven young children clamouring around her. Father Costello, who 
tnelt beside her, feared each moment would be the last. MeAntime, 
the hearth was quenched and the poor furniture bundled out into the 
street after the owner. The triumph of law and order was complete. 
The cold-blooded evictor stood by carelessly switching his cane, and 
now and again addressing a word of direction or approval to his 
subordinates. Even the poor request that she should be readmitted 
as caretaker until some shelter could be provided he contemptuously 
refused. She might have died in the street for all he cared. She 
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would have ineyitably died in the street if some charitable neighbour 
had not offered her and her children the shelter of his roof. Wc will 
not comment on this scene. We dare not trust ourselves to comment 
on it. The words that rise hot from a man’s heart after reading it 
are not words to be, addressed to an excitable people maddened by 
their sufferings.” 

These are the drain’s teeth from whose sowing springs the crop 
of reprisal and revenge. All who would know the truth, and realize 
how Irish peasants have suffered under the unjust cruelties of irre¬ 
sponsibility in possession, should read “ The Struggle for Life on the 
Ponsonby Estate,” written by the Rev. Canon Keller, a clergyman of 
high character, loving spirit, and unimpeachable veracity.* 

Ono other aspect of the Ii-ish Question claims a passing notice. 
There is a stage in the history of most movements when it is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. This climax is reached in 
the Anti-Horae Rule struggle, when the Member for West Birming¬ 
ham poses as “ Defender of the Faith,” and W'arns all true Protestants 
against the polity of Mr. Gladstone by sounding the No l*opeiy 
trumjjet. To give Ireland autonomy he declares will be “ to hand 
over the. Protestants bound hand and foot to be persecuted by the 
Roman Catholic majority.” A more pre-eminently mischievous and 
insulting slander was never uttered by an ex-Minister of the Crown 
against the religious sentiment of a people. It is true that the un¬ 
reasoning virulence and savage bigotry of political Orangeism, lashed 
into turbulence by such inflammatory utterances as Lord Randolph 
Churchiirs memorable “By God, gentlemen, youw'illfight,” may,and 
probably will, call for firm dealing at the hands of an Irish Parlia¬ 
ment with the control of its own police, and such firm dealing is 
certain to bo called religious persecution. Political Orangeism, how¬ 
ever, has no connection with genuine anli-Catholic conviction, a con¬ 
clusion easily derivable from the complacent silence with which a 
recent unconstitutional secret appeal to the Vatican for aid in 
administering the British Empire was received by Orangemen, and 
the glib facility with which 'the time-honoured Orange creed “to 

H-with the Pope ” reconstructed itself after the Papal allocution 

unto tho formula, “ Go and do what the Pope bids you.” It is, how¬ 
ever, scarcely sufficiently recognized that the weight and influence of 
the disloyal minoiity, who have publicly declared that they will rebel 
against tho Queen’s Government if Homo Rule is conceded to Ireland, 
has been greatly exaggerated, and that in so-called Protestant Ulster, 
the core of tho Anti-Home Rule agitation, seventeen out of tliirty- 
three Members of Parliament are Nationalists. But, to lift this 
question into a |)urer atmosphere, there is not tho slightest ground 
for the apprehension that Roman Catholics, if in power, would exadt 

* Sold by the Irish Press Agency, 21 Parliament Street, London, price one penny. 
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unholy reprisals. The fact that in the reign of Queen Mary no Pro¬ 
testant suttered for his faith' in Ireland Inminously testifies to tho 
latitude of Irish tolerance. Though the memory of the tyrannous 
abojuinatious of the penal code and the cruelties of Catholic disabili¬ 
ties must needs be undying, though tho denominational intolerance 
whereby Catholics are rigidly excluded froiti every municipality where 
Protestantism is now in tho ascendant cannot but cause heartburning, 
the Catholics of the South and 'West have never shown the slightest 
inclination to retaliate. In the hope of laying the phantom, the 
candle in whose hollow skull has been re-lit by the Member for West 
Binningham, I recently requested Father Behan, a prominent Dublin 
Nationalist, to give some pacifying assurance that liberty of conscience 
would not 1)0 i7iterfered with under Roman Catholic rule. “ You 
should live here,” he wntes, “ to know that, other things being equal, 
wo actually give Ihe i)refei’euce to a Protestant if ho will only consent 
to be an Trishinau. Dogmatic dilferencea arc entirely sot aside in 
this contest—nay, you have a reflection of this in England, where Lord 
Salisbury’s Home Secretary and Mr. Gladstouo’s Attorney-General are 
both Catholics; no man wonders at this as he ^vould a generation ago, 
for it Ls merely an expression of the times. No onun in frdaiul votdd, 
if he tcere so cir.lic the popular Mind against .Protestants, arid 

the people who arc ho.riiing on this against ■as, if theg are Irishmen, 
hunt? they are not telling the. truth. Another charge against us is that 
wo want separation. W(i might as well be charged wit h wanting tho 
moon; "we are agitating in Ireland b(icause we are hungry, and naked, atid 
bludgeoned, and put in gaol. Ti-eai us fairly, and you will have to go to a 
dictionary to look for ‘separation.’ This Coercion Act docs not 
interfere with our loyalty to England, hccaasc we are convinced 'It is not 
the act of the Brilish 'pf'O'ple ” The true spirit of tho Irish people 
brcatlies through this characteristic letter and brings into prominence 
England’s alternative. *• Tho only two powers in the ’world,” said 
Napoleon, “ are kindness and the sword.” Tho latter, conditioned in 
eighty-eight Coercion Acts this century, a standing army of 30,000 
men, and a force of constabulary ^costing the Irish people a million 
and a half aunually, has proved, and ever will prove, a conspicuous 
failure. The urgency of the crisis, tho obligations of conscience, the 
experience accumulated from egregious blundering, all point to the 
more excellent way. Fifty years ago, Canadians trooped out of their 
churches when Te Deiims were chanted in honour of the Queen’s 
accession; they were demanding autonomy and expressing their dis¬ 
satisfaction by boycotting and the mutilation of cattle. The year before 
last, in no spot in her ^Vlajesi.y’s dominions wero Jubilee rejoicings more 
hearty or unanimous than in Canada, and this metamorphosis is the 
* logical fruit of the Home Rule Constitution of 1840. England, surely, 
is oblivious of her magnificent traditions, and sinks to the bathos of 
polit .cal infatuation, when she can be intimidated by the manipulation 
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of so antiquated a phantom as the No Popery cry into sitting upon 
the safety valve of Irish discontent. 

And now, reverting to the title and opening words of this article, 
we will consider the bearing upon the demand of the suffering and 
discontented people of Ireland of the underlying principle of Ihe 
Oospel, the stewardship of which has in so special a manner been 
entrusted to the English nation. 

What peculiarity differentiates the Gospel from every other religious 
cult professing to lift a comer of the veil that hides the thought- 
transcending plans of God ? Modem Christianity is not necessarily 
the Gospel, though its philosophy may stimulate moral reformation and 
inspire social improvement sufficiently to justify the observation of 
Macaulay : ‘‘ He who speaks or writes against Christianity is guilty of 
high treason against the civilization of mankind.” A versatile and 
able jKilirician may d«?livcr a speech bristling with invective and 
positively venomous with gibes and retaliatory sallies, and liefore its 
echoes have died away lecture with smooth and flowing eloquence at 
a Church Congress upon the world-purifying power of the ethics of' 
Him of Nazareth, and, beyond subjecting himself to the obvious 
criticism, “ Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not love, 1 am become as sounding brass or as the tinkling 
cymbal,” he has not violated the code of modem Christian amenities, 
though he is as tar from the principle of the Gospel as darkness 
is from, light. The elemental principle of the Gospel is vidoiy over 
moral evil and the conquest of rebellious hearts, not by coercion of the 
erring and \veaker power, but by the concession and self-abnegation 
of the stronger, overcoming evil with good, laying aside imperial 
.dignity and bestowing unconditional pardon and now principles of 
living. The Christian doctrine of tlie Incarnation of God is the 
authoritative contradiction to the theory that God is, on the one 
hand, some omnipotent totality of forces who has madfi a world 
that ho is too iudiflerent to improve, or, on the other hand, some 
enraged despot who will crush, coerce, and damn till ho has 
ground all rebellious wills under his feet. The Incarnation, proclaims 
that God is Lovk omnipotent, in missionary activity; that the All 
Father has come under the incognito of a human form to seek and save 
Ilis rebellious wanderers; that, iu a manner wholly distinct from the 
Pantheistic belief iu the identity of God with Creation, He has identified 
Himself with fallen humanity as Immafonel, “God with us.” Just as 
at Stephenson’s centenary at Newcastle, amidst tlie many bannem and 
mottoes, one waved over a little company of working men, b(?aring tlie 
inscription, “ Hi' icas oiic of vn’* indicating that tliose men claimed 
identification with Stephenson as coming from the villago where ho 
was bom, so has the living God come out of the infiuito silence of the 
everywhere, and conditioned Himself in the child of Wary, that the 
humblest of His family might say? **' He was one of us,” and call Him 
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by His name, Immanuel, “ God with us.” What is the effect of this 
bridgin" over the chasm between earth and heaven by the infinite con¬ 
descension of heaven, rather than by the merited coercion of earth ? 
We are not concerned to square the mysterious working of God’s 
spirit with the conventional maxims of mundane ethics—as Luther once 
said, “ Let the good God seo to that ”■—but whoever has been accus¬ 
tomed to the phenomenon of conversion can boar witness to its effect 
upon the individual who' appropriates it not with the brain but with 
the heart. A man is deiui in trespasses and sins, his heart a theatre 
for audacity, rebellion, outrage; perhaps he acknowledges that there 
is over him an imperial power which can coerce him into sullen con¬ 
dition of suppressed revolt; theologians have told him indeed that 
this imperial pow’(^r will probably consign him to everlasting fire, andl 
torment him for ever and ever for his evil deeds, and ho gnashes with 
his teeth and hates while he fears, and mystic powers hostile to the 
imperial powder lash him into worse rebellion, blunt his intellectual 
perceptions, and stimulate him to outrage, lint one day, who shall 
say how, perhaps gradually like the rising dawn, perhaps suddenly 
like the lightning flash—let no creed-maker dare to crystaDizsC into a. 
formula the pulsations of an immortal spirit quivering into the birth 
from above—there shines into the perceptions the all-subduing name 
of God— Love ; it is whispered into the inmost ear tliat God needs him, 
seeks him, yearns for realized union with him, has swept away the 
recollection of his sins, is waiting to load him with gifts, and confer 
upon him a new holy power of self-government and a loftier motive 
for rectitude of conduct, and the moral miracle of unconditional 
pardon redeems, saves, sanctifies a heart that an eternity of coercion 
in the torments of hell would only have habituated in gjuiwing tbo 
tongue for pain and blaspheming the God of heaven. “ I could have 
resisted His anger for ever,” confessed one, “but when I saw His love 
it broke my heart.” Is separation the result of the acceptance of this 
marvellous love ? Hearts who have lieard His “ Son, be of good 
cheer,” say. Separation perhaps from sin, worldliness, from His enemies; 
but from Him! Oh, not from Him! God never changes: if He lays 
down a root principle that principle is an eternal truth, it is nothing 
to the purpose that common sense, probability, almost the accepted 
distinctions between right and wrong, certainly • the traditions of 
governmental control, are emphatically against this wholesale pardon 
of the Gospel, neither docs it affect the question that leading rational¬ 
istic philosophers have recognized it and used it as an argument against 
Christianity, declaring it to be immoral, an encouragement to ’^e, a 
disruption of the laws of cause and effect. The plain duty of the 
believer is to shape his decisions upon the revealed principles of God, 
and lc>ave complications for Him to unravel, and apparent impossibili¬ 
ties for Him to reconcile. Even upon the hypothesis, wluch can by 
no racanb be conceded, that the British Government is right and 
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Ireland Vrong in the present contention, the Diviner attitude, the 
more certain peace-bringer, would be to apply the pacred principle of 
tlie Gospel, “ ovei’come evil with good,” and conquer by the simple 
might of concession. 

The final solution, however, of this momentous question rests with 
the English masses, and it is hardly conceivable that they can be 
unmindful, of the fact that the opponents of Home Rule are chiefly 
the very classes who withstood the rights of the British working men 
as long as they dared, pronouncing the English labourer unfit for the 
franchise as contemptuously and dogmatically as they now pronounce 
the Irish voter incapable of managing his own affairs. There are not 
wanting symptoms of a change of feeling on the part of British 
artisans, a change instinctively recognised by the Irish people. The 
cartoons in the Irish illustrated newspapers, crude but accurate picture 
lessons of phases of Irish feeling, no longer represent England 
oppressing Ireland, but John Bull intervening to rescue Ireland from 
so-called “Unionist” coercion. It is customary for the opponents 
of Home Rule to claim that the intellect, the wealth, the social rank 
of the nation is solid for coercion. If the traditional sophistry of the 
aristocratic habit did not blind the eyes to the teachings of the past, 
this claim should rather awaken their anxiety than inspire them with 
confidence. De Tocqnoville spoke no idle word when he said “ God 
works behind tho democracy ” ; and one greater than De Tocquevillo 
said, “Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent and 
revealt^d them unto babes.” The hotspring at Aix-la-Chapelle, welling 
foi’tb from earth’s central fires, softens into the consistency of clay the 
black marble basin into which it flows, though of such adamantine 
hardness that it yields with difficulty to the sharpest chisel. It is 
thus with movements wakened into activity from the central fires of 
a nation’s heart; they are finally irresistible. The intellect, the wealth, 
the social rank of J udma combined against the claims of Him whom 
the common people “ heard gladly,” and the inspired narrative affords 
an impressive example that the instincts of the less well instructed 
masses, when in direct opposition to the classes, the professions, the 
ecclesiastics, can be right. “ The Pharisees answered, Have any of 
the rulers believed, or of tho Pharisees ? but this multitude wliich 
knoweth not the law are accur&ed.” The “ Appeal to the People ” 
was treated with ridicule: the multitude were ignorant, they knew 
not the law; how could they decide a point involving a stud}- of 
ancient writings and a comparison of prophecy with fulfilment ? In 
short, “ they were accursed.” There was, however, a spirit of right 
judgment inspiring their decision, and the verdict of believing millions, 
for eighteen centuries has been that the 'pmplc uri'c ritjhl add the 
iiames were u'ronff. The pages of history since that day are studded 
with examples of crises in the growth of nations, the amelioration of 
the conditions of life, the emancipation of men, the purification of 
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. faiths, in which the people have been right and'the classes have been 
wrong. The time approaches when the people will pranonnce the 
verdict upon the fate of Ireland—^nay, rather of England, for, in the 
words of Lamartine, “No man,” and a fortiori no nation, “ever 
riveted the chains of slavery round the nock of his brother that God 
did not secretly but in*esistibly wold the other end of the chain 
around the neck of the tjrrant,” and hath not God said, “ Woe to 
them .... they covet fields and take them by violence, and houses 
and take them aw.ay j tiiey oppress a man and his house, even a man 
and his heritage; therefore, thus saitli the Lord, against this family 
do I devise an evil ” (MJeah ii. 2). Tho crisis is urgent, the issue 
of tho next verdict of the English people will be momentous; th^ 
inauguration of a new era of coercion may preclude tho possibility of 
a peaceful conclusion to the long controversy, tho oppressed nation 
may become hardened and learn “ to love despair.” Like the prispnor 
of Chillon, Ireland mav learn to say— 

^ My very chains and I prow friends. 

So niucii a lone: communion toiiils • 

To make us what we are: oven 1 
Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 

In tho dignified and most pathetic appeal with which Mr. Gladstone 
brought to a conclusion tine great debate in 1886, a speech which 
elicited from friend and foe alike the tribule of a j)rolonged burst of 
irrepressible, applause, his last words were, “Wo have the people’s 
.hearts.” If premature as a declaration of j)resent fact it was 
luminous with discernment as a prophecy now ap])roaching fulfil- 
mont. ; The characteristic English instinct that abhors oppression is 
clearing its vision from the false issues which .at the last gcmeral 
election beclouded moral sight, and when it awakes it is irrepressible. 

“Once to every man iind nafion comes I ho moment to dooido, 

Jn the .strife of truth witli falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, oifering c.’ich tho .bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon tho left hand, and the sh<'ep upon ttio right, 

And the choice goes by for ever ’twixl that darkness and i hat light. 

Hast thou chosen, O my people, on who.se jarty thou shalt stand ? ” 

The next general election will answer the question, and we believe 
that Ireland’s demand for ITome Rule will bo conceded by tho iipmenae 
majority of the English people in the name of freedom, justice, and 
the fear of God. 

Basil Wjlberforce. 


[In reference t.) a passage in Lady Grant Dnff’s ar<,iolft,on Mr. Laurence 01 Iphant 
in our last issue,' p. 182, second paragraph, Sir Thomas Wade asks us to explain that 
there was no real unfairness in Lord Elgin’s procedure. Ha«i Mr. F. Bruce been on the 
sjotL he, and not tho gentleman previously instructed, would have represented Lord 
Elgin. Mr. Oliphant merely took Mr. F. Bruce’s place. But it was oharacteristin of him 
tliat he remonstrated with Ijord Elgin, fearing Ic-st lie was supplanting some one who 
might have reason to think tJiat he bad a claim to the i>rominont posititm.—Eo.] 



THE POLITICAL SITCJATION m FRANCE: 


I. 

1789-1889. 


A DISTINGUISHED member of the Oonncil of Higher Edacation» 
M. Edouard (h>umy, has just published, under the title of 
“ La JFranese du Oentenaire,*’ a rSsui^ of the vicissitudes through 
which the country has passed daring the last hundred years, and of 
its present position, moral and political. H. Gonmy's opinion may 
be taken os fairly reproseulative of the opinions, or rather the feelings, 
of the majority of educated Frenchmen who have not aist in their lot 
with any political party, and who accept the Hepublic, not as an ideal 
form of govemnient, but as the only form of government, short of a 
military dictatorship, which is possible under the clrcumotances. 
They are the same opinions, the same feelings, which found expres¬ 
sion in a somewhat less sharp and positive form, in M. Benan’s 
address at the reception of M. Jules Olaretie into the French 
Academy. The fueling is one of utter disillusion and dibcouragemeut 
as regards the present, and of sorrowful apprehension as regards the 
future. A handled years ago it was the very eve of the meeting of 
- the States-General; joy glowed in every heart, lighted every face; all 
-minds were carried away by the inspiration of a mighty hope. The 
future seemed without a cloud, ^ere was a universal confidmice 
that the nation, whose rights had been sacrificed so long to a royal 
, despotism, was about to take iirasession of herself without forfeiting 
i4he traditions of her post, and that in the union of all Frenchmen was 
^^to be found the beginning of universal happiness. A few years suf- 
I^Sced, instead, to cover the soil with ruins, to wreck the ancient 
\^onarohy to which the country owed hor being, to set her citiaena at 
|ope anotiier’s throats, to impoverish all alike by foreign and iniestin© 
’\War, and finally to establish a deemotism sterner than that of Louis XIV. 
Louis XL And now, a hnnwed years after that dazzling dawn of 
veil. IiY. H H 
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1789, wo find ^rselves asking whetker the work of the French Revo¬ 
lution has not been a huge whether France is not doomed to 

.either anarchy or despotism,-or even to both by tnms, and whether 
we are not, after these eighteen republican years, about to fall under 
the most ignominions of all yokes, the yoke of a political charlatan. 
To M. Goumy there is nothing but despair in the retrospect, for he 
judges with excessive severity the course pursued by the Republicans 
ever since they became undisputed masters of the country in 1879, ^ 
while he searches in vain among the Conservatives for any clear per¬ 
ception of the situation, and doubts the possibility of a “ Ligue des 
Gens de Bien ” of all parties, which he nevertheless regards as the 
only chance of saving the country. 

If we are to look on M. Goumy’s book—representing, as it does, in 
its bitter and incisive way, the opinion of a gi-eat part of the Liberal 
middlo-class—as nothing more than a political pamphlet, intended to 
open men’s minds to the errors and dangers of the moment and to 
point ont a way of escape, we can have nothing but praise for its 
force and eloquence and courage. But it would be a great mistake to 
regard it as a genuine historical work, or as a full and definitive , 
judgment on modem France. M. Goumy greatly exaggerates both 
the sufierings of the past century and the vices of our present system. 
The critics of the Third Republic aro sufteriiig from the same ills as 
the men they ciiliciso—-from intemperate hopes and fears, from an 
incapacity to see things simply and as they really are. The dis¬ 
couragement which has taken possession of us all is but too real j but 
it is far greater than there is any need for; and it only wants a strong 
moral impulse to shake off the dejmession itself, and half the causes it 
springs from would disappear along with it. It comes, in fact, from the 
inevitable disappointment of impossible hopes. It is the permanent 
defect of the Gallic mind to be too hasty, both in the^ onset and in the 
recoil. Ardent and fearless in attack, it is crushed by the least reverse. 
It is so certain of the thing it hopes for, that it takes no account of time 
and space; and the least hindrance, tiie least delay, seems a token 
that all is lost, and it is no use going on. The history of French 
colonization in the sixteenth ai>d seventeenth centuries is an epitome 
of French politics in the nineteenth. No other nation threw out such 
brilliant and prosperous colonies so rapidly as France did, or showed 
Such splendid qualities at the first go-off; none other allowed her 
possessions to be snatched from her so lightly, or so listlessly allowed 
them to die out of themselves. In the same way, the history of our 
own day is that of a series of jwlitical creations, inaugurated with 
enthusiasm, and then destroyed in fury or abandoned in disj^st. 
Both these waves of feeling are equally exaggerated, and each tends 
to reproduce the other. Moderates, Uke M. Goumy, who mercilessly 
arraign the Republic fca* having failed to secure :&iahciai prosperify, 
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pow'^i^nl allies, an invincible r^ligiotts cdzidora^ and general 

harmony, fall into the Belf- 3 anie error, and show-the Htelf-same want of 
common sraise, as the Kadic»il who laments that the ooantiy has not 
been completely ^republicanized, the Church disestablish^, and the 
whole system of taxation readjusted, or the Koyalist Who sees n«^ 
remedy for anything except in a Kestomtion. With a little ‘mora < 
common sense and a little leas imagination, with a somewhat finer 
perception of what is practicable, a little more faii-ness to opponents,* 
a little more tolerance for other people’s ideas, and a little less haste - 
in the application of one’s own, it wonld hot be so imiK)ssiblo to build 
up a durable political system, under which Conservatives and KadicaJs 
fihould take the lead by turns, and which should oscillate softly from 
Hight to Ijeft and from Left to Right without any fear of going'over 
altogether. It is this intemperance of judgment, this mutual intole¬ 
rance between parties and persons, which pusht's everything to extremes, 
and makes it impossible for a Government to lose the public confi¬ 
dence without the risk of a revolution. If, as is only too possible, the 
Third Republic should end in a new revolution and a violent reaction, 
the fault will rest with that excessive criticism which has discredited 
the existing system; with the extravagant hopes fostered by the 
Radicals, and the equally extravagant outcry raised against the im¬ 
mobility of the Moderates, and the too conservative chawtcter of the 
Constitution; with the obstinacy of the Royalists in clinging to a 
defunct ideal instead of entering the Republic and taking the helm in 
their turn; and finally, with the absurd illusions that the Botdaugists 
have sown in the minds of the ignorant and the credulous. 

That this is all—that Franco is sufiering mainly from moral 
instability and diseases of the imagination, the result of a too sudden 
rupture with hpr own traditions—is obvious from the fact that after 
every revolution, and in spite of seventeen changes of Constitution in 
a single centujy, she always rights herself, and knows no pause in her 
intellectual and industrial activity, nor any decline in her material 
force. She could cure everything by an act of her own will. But, 
imaginary or wilful as her ills may be, they cannot go on for ever 
with impunity. During the last twenty years she has suffered from 
disorders so serious that it will take years of patience to recover 
from them. Fresh dangers menace her at this moment. Let us 
consider what they are, and how tke catastrophe is to be avoided—or 
♦precipitated. 

■ Ever since that same year of 1789, France has l>een a .sf)rfc of 
laboratory for political experirnentation ; and Europe has looked on, 
always curiously, sometimes anxiously, often with a sort of scornful 
pity, at these exjm'imenta in animd nohili. Absolute monarchy, 
ooilfrtitutional monarchy, all sorts of republics, anil all sorts of 
despotisms—^wer have tried them. all. Each has had its hour of 
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.iq>leudoxtr and euihtis^in.} of theai B;iw li«fc0d ■.'more than 

.eighteen years. Are we to these.'sncec^ive .TOt^l^ona itho 

. condenmation of the nation' itseifj nomrum 
incapable of patience or of peraereronce ? Are we , to believe that 
Franco has broken with tiie Waditions of her past ^nly to sink into 
an incurable decline ? and that all the efforts made during the past 
century to create a freer and better balanced social state are to end 
^in nothing but chaos or a tyranny ? 

I think not. For, on the one hand, in spite of political, u'ncet- 
tsunties, we have reaped some very real and beneficial results from ' 
the Beyolution of 1789—^results which are definite, dnrable, ^d 
. more and more evidenj as time goes on; and, on the other hand, wfe ; 
oan trace onr political instability to certain distinct causes, in which 
the national character plays but a small part. 

Those who deplore the fall of the anden rigirtu^ and see in it 
nothing but a misfortune for which there is no compensation, forget 
what tire ancien, r^ime was at the time of its fall. They see 
in modem France only an unstable political system—ah evil 
real, indeed, but superficial: and they fail to regard her social con¬ 
dition as a whole and in its permanent characteristics. They forgot 
that the ancicn regime itself was mined by excessive centralization, 
that it presented a strange mixture of anarchy and despotism, that its 
whole machinery was rusty, warped, and strained. Despite the virtues 
and good intentions of many agents of the centi’al power, corruption 
reigned tliroughout all ranks, from the king who wasted his treasure 
on the Polignacs to the rural tax-collector who favoured one taxpayer 
at the expense of another—from Parliament ahd Privy Councils to the 
pettiest tribunals. The institutions which sprang up under the 
Bevolution could not eradicate all the vices of the ancien r^tme. 
They retained in particular—after an unlucky and exaggerated attempt ' 
at decentralizing—a centralized administrative system; but they tft 
least established order in place of chaos, distinction instead of con¬ 
fusion of functions, and scrupulous integrity instead of shameless 
corruption. We owe it to the Revolution that all ofiSces have been, 
thrown open to merit, that wealth and property have been democratized 
. As well as power, and that the France of to-day, after all her revereies—r 
After tiiree invasions, two civil wars, six revolutions, and any numbed' 
of insurrections—is a rich, prosperous, happy, and powerful' cbuhjayi 
Renan said the other day that we shall know in imother twmi^A 
yc»rs ^.whether the Revolution has been a consummate go^ or ' a 
consummate evil. It is not likely, we think, to Reserve so po^tive a 
sentence either in one direction or in the other; but w® need Apt wait 
twenty ytArs to say that, in many respects at any rate, it has tuftned 
out well. li-- 

None the loss, it is true that we owe to it tbe iufltability of .our 
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national institatloiia, and tbat in two ways. ^ begin witb^ tbe 
Frendi Bevolniion was not madei like the Bngti^, in ^e name of 
ancient Hghts and of a long-established social order which ilie 
monarchy had dared to violate; it olodraed to overthrow the whole 
’fisting order, political and social, in the name of Beason and the 
theoretic rights of humanity. It professed to iiitrodnce absolute 
justice into tlie changeful domain of politics, and, by CoiTecting the 
abuses of ages, to bring happiness to the nation and to mankind. 
It thus inaugurated in men’s minds the fatal habit of expecting of the 
dovemment an abstract wisdom, justice, and perfection far beyond 
what any Government can rationally be expected to display ; it taught 
them to nourish extravagant hopes, such as cotdd only bo followed by 
bitter disappoititmeut. Moreover, it tore away the veil which in 
almost all countries conceals the source of the supreme power, and 
Bubstituted for a monarchical prerogative rooted in liistory a popular 
sovereignty based upon reason and theory; thus destroying the 
instinct of unquestioning affection and respect which elsewhere 
guarantees tlio stability of the State. In France wo know, once for 
all, that tlio Govomment is the creation of our own w dl or caprice ; if 
it disappoints our expectations, there is an end of it: fur it can 
live no longer than the brief enthusiasm which created and main¬ 
tained it. 

In the second place, the Bevolntion gave rise to condil ions which, 
as it were, predestine this appetite for change to periodic culmina¬ 
tions. It has been observed that Oovomniont after Government— 
the First Umpire, the Eestoration, the Orleanist monarchy, the 
Second Empire—has lasted from fifteen to eigliteen years. It has 
come to be regarded as a sort of fatal number; and there aro people 
who quite believe that the Thu*d Bepublio will collapse in 1889, for 
the simple reason that it has lasted eighteen yearn. Yet there is 
nothing so very mysterious in it. From 1815 onwards, Franco has 
always been governed by a minority. It has had no national 
Government. There are in France four parties;—the Legitimist 
party, which is aristocratic, clerical, reactionary ; the Orh*ani8t, wliich 
is moderate, liberal, and hourgfois; tlio Republican, which is 
Radical if not revolutionary, and democratic if not socialistic; and 
the Bonapartist, which is autocratic, democratic, and conserwitivo at 
once. These four parties all date from 1815 or later, and they all 
^ exist to-day, though the Orleanist party, which in IS'lO naturally 
took a more definite shape than before, bas undergone fresh modifica¬ 
tions since 1870 and since the death of th©»» Tomle de Cliambord, 


amalgamating with the Legitimists on the one hand, and with the 
Republicans on the other, lii spite of these modifications, the four 
distiuct tehdencied have never been without their representatives, not 
-to spoak of tho further divition of each party in ifself into Mode- 
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Tates and Extremists- Alon^fside of) fl^nd outside^ these parties 
properly so called, which are ocmiposed of men who hold distinct 
political views, lies the nncoiiscious mass of the people, caring little 
for political forms or formnkc, and asking only to live and thrive in 
peace under a leasonahle and honest administration. It is this 
amorphous mass which, throwing its weight now on one side, now 
on the other, gives the. majority to this party or to that in turn. 
When one party falls from power by its own fault (as. it always does) 
and under the blows of a coalition of the other three, this mass 
rallies at once round the strongest of the opposing parties, and gives 
it a momentary supremacy. The new Government begins by cofirect- 
ing tha mistakes of its predecessor, satisfying the ambition of some 
few of those who hfiRre been thirsting for a return to power, and 
dazzling the eyes of the electors with new hopes of ^place, of novelty, 
and of desired reforms—hopes which attach them to the now Govern¬ 
ment, while the recollection of the recent revolution, aud the incon¬ 
venience which accompanied it, gives them a wholesonxe dread of 
further change. Years pass, a new generation springs up alongside 
of the generation which created, and has profited by, the existing 
order of things. This generation has no fear of revolution, because 
it has no recollection of it; it has never personally sufthred from it. 
Everything that the paity in power has to disix)se of is disposed of 
already; and as places fall vacant there is a tendency to reserve- 
thorn for the devotees of the party. The Government is more 
anxious to ensure the suppoii; of those who ardently profess its prin¬ 
ciples than to I’etain its hold on the neutral nmsses on whom it is 
accustomed to reckon; and it allows itself to be led into exagge¬ 
rating its opinions, and growing more and more exclusive or even 
violent.. Inttle by little ^ it alienates from itself, not only the 
neutral masses, but also the moderate section of its own adherents, 
and others who, , without altogether sharing its views, have helped it ‘ 
into power. A new coaliliou of hostile parties, similar to that of 
which it was once the centre, is now arrayed against it. Dis¬ 
appointed place-hunters, disappointed refomiers, disappointed men of 
business who looked for a time of fabulous prosperity and find only 
the ever-recurring crisis, grow weary of the present state of things,, 
and begin to wish for a new one. The veiy nominees pf tho 
Government se«,‘m to support it. Things were so dilferent at first; 
Promotioa was so rapid then; the perpetual shifting of persons ^di ^ 
snbdivismn.of funcrions gave room for every one to hope,, at 

last eveiy post is filled,, the overburdened exchequer oan’afford 
neither increase of salaries nor multiplication of oflS.ces, Then the 
Lost of petty functionaries grows impatient and angry, begins to 
intrigue against the Government it serves, betrays its secrets^ slanders 
it on occa.sion, and prepares to welcome its successor. - 
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T^iis 18 why a pf 8 Di)Sie onougL 

for a nation which has no..<trac^^imI tie^ ^ .any oil® form ;of; goyera- 
mpnt to woaiy of; fiystom it once greeted with acolanuii^oni,' ai^ to 
ask for something ^fferent^ Itr dnly needs that the present*order Of 
things shall be understood to bo definitively established, and that a new 
generation shall have grown to manhood. ' ' / 

Now let ns see how this general law of political evolution has been 


worked ont under the Third Eepublic, and whether there is any means . 
of averting the natural catastrophe. , .. 

After the collajise of the Empire and the dbnvulsiona of the 06m- 


xnune, the liepublio was^ welcomed, or at any rate accepted, by the vast , 
majority of the nation. It had the advantage of being the very ' 
antithesis of the Imperial Crovornment, and of having saved the 
honour—^though not the territorial integrity—of the country after the 
defeat at Sedan. It had succeeded during the war in rallying all 


parties round it undca* the flag of the national defence; and it was 
felt that it could not be suppressed without a civil war. Therefore, 


although the majority of. the National Assembly consisted of men 
attached by tlieir opinions and associations to some form of 
monarohioal govemiuent, all dreams of a restoration were stifled, and 
a Conservative majority drew up the Eepublican Constitution of 1875. 
Up to 1877 the Eepublic was almost entirely in the hands of the 


Conservatives, and both its finances and its foreign policy were 
managed with prudence and success. But since 1877 the Ministry 
has, always been ohosen from the ranks of the Eepublicans—at first 
from among the moderate men with, Orleanist leanings, then from 
the Left pure and simple, and so on down to iJio Gambettiste and the 
Eadioals. For the first few yet^rs mjmy of the officials of the Empire 
kept their posts, and vacancies were filled by men of almost all parties, 
chosen, for their capacity rather than their opinions. But when the 
li^ublicans found themselves fairly installed, after the fall of Mac- 
Hahc^ and the election of M. Grevy in 1879, the public services were 


thoroughly sifted, and all officials suspected of reactionary views were 
replaced by men devoted to the new ideas; and the limits of choice grow 


more and more oireumsoribed, while at the same time favouritism began 
. to esnlnde merit in the ^i&rsonnd of the administration. Until the 
elections of 1881, which sent up to the Chamber a compact majority 
of nearly three hundred modoji^ Eepublicans to scarcely more than 
a hundred Eadioals ai^ le^,:than a hundred Conservatives, the 
.movement of adhesion to iRepublio was ever more and more 
■marked. After that the reactipii set in. The deplorable collapse of 
■ the Gambetta Ministry, and the tragic death of the only really popular 
t Eepublican leader, the agitation caused by the suppression of the 
^religious fraternities and the secularisation of education, the weeding 
of the, magistracy, the abandonment of Egypt, the vicissitudes of the 
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'ww in ToT><|nin, the^ 

. iUipttblican majority aiiyd;\.|^B^4,'|^fel^t t!h& niew^/<rf. ^ 
jabuBe of the moderate By:t!ie Conseryatii^e .and; 
the incessant changes of Hinis^, the impossibilil^, j^hj %■ 
dirided majority, of getting through with the most necjsiMaiy ISgisliir 
tion, or of governing with anything like firmness or ^sonsisteudy—^and, 
last of all, the agricaltoral and commercial crisiSF-^1 this t^sed a 
growing disopntent throughout the country, half unconscious. St. first, 
but gradually more and more distinct. Some, disgusted with the radica>. 
lizing tendencies of the IGrovemment, recoiled towards the Bight; others^ 
turned against the majority of 1881 and the authors of the ToUquin 
expedition, and lent an ear to the ever lavish promises of the Radicals. ; 
The elections of 1885, made by m'viin dt luie^ had been counted on, . 
" to ensure the return of a homogeneous majority. Instead of this, 
they returned an imposing minority of nearly two hundred Con- ' 
•servatives, while the Republican majority was i^lit up into four great 
divisions—^Independents, Opportunists, Radicals, and Extreme Ijeft— 
with a marked preponderance of the Radical group. Then things 
went on from bad to wcHue. The radical -policy of the Government -, 
■vexed the moderates without satisfying the progressists ; it.kept*the: 
country in a state of agitation, with nothing to come of it after all. 
The Cafifarel and Wilson scandals, the fall of M. Gr6vy, the weaJtoeM 
of M. Carnot, the ever-increasing instability of Ministers, the helpless¬ 
ness of a more and more divided Parliament, all joined to fdienate 
' from the Republican party, if not from the Republic itself, that neutral 
mass of moderate men who found themselves excluded by the Radicals. 
from all political infiuence, and who wished to feel the reins Jb., a 
strong and steady hand. A Conservative reaciaon was distinctly. 
recognizable in the country. It was at that moment that Boulan^^xn 'i' 
appeared <m the field, giving shape and a'centre to all the discontents,. ■ 
and introdnoing a new and formidable element into French politaps? 

If the Bonlangists really were what they pretend to be-r-i^eV.' 
national Republican party; if their leader h^d but one aim^—^at ’ 
uniting all Frenchmeax in a cpmmon devotion tp the country whi^ ;; 
shqMd supersede all petty or dynastic rivalries, put an end to Parfian. v 
i inentary squabbles giving l^k to the Executive the vitality jjli, h<i%y; 
jloit. snd the initiative which It ougM to have, aud admit me;q 
-shstdiM^ of opinion into the public aefvic© on the sole condition 


being papahlo and honest-—Bonlani 
of all good citizens, and on that sym; 


;^puld deserve the 
.General 


be bom^.,|^to power as a new Wasln^gton. . Unfort^^ 
no foujmii^au, for any such suppod^on. In the first, 
character 'of the General himself forbids it. He has seyeinl .i 
over changed his views—or his expression of ti^m—-at the^instance .p^' 
his ambition or his convenience. As a soldier,\.behas. set an!.)? 
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of di86bodieQce; fts a Huufitei^ lie Jbaa txw^ded to tlie crowd for the 
sa^e of a spurione popnlarity; as a Parliametttary xaan, he liaS itojtired 
BepobUoan ins^utioxus bjr the meltipUoity of his candidatores and his 
appeals to the people, by his oracular promises to all classes of elec- 
tom, aud 1^ his maimer of oollcciing and o£^ spending enormous sums of 
money, and turning a polMcal contest into a vast and veiy doubtful' 
finanoi^ enterprise. Nor does the composition of his party offer any 
better ground for hope. Political adventurers, Bociallsis led astray 
by fair words, BonaparidstH in search of a sword and a handle, 
i|Boyalists who think they can get rid of him when they have used him' 
to destroy the Kopublic, simple dupe^j who believe in his virtues, and , 
a crowd of malcontents whose afiairs are not thriving and who look 
to him fora restoration of prosperity, or whose heaiis are sot on plaoo 
* and promotion—these are the elements which go to make up the 
Boulan^t party. With such a following as this, and with every¬ 
thing that is serious and honest in the country arrayed against him, 
Cioneral Boulangor, if he obtained a Parliamentary majorily, would bo 
forced either to accept a dictatorship or to vanish in the midst of his 
triumph. It would be impossible for him to found, as be professes to 
insh to do, a liberal, honest, and impartial llepubllc, Indqjeudent of 
party altog(*ther. Ho himself is an element of disturbance, a disin¬ 
tegrating or tyrannical force; he cannot be a saving, liberating, or 
reconstructing power. 

But will he succeed in destroying the existing rigime ? Has the 
Kepnblic deserved the hatred she has evoked, and is she destined to 
succumb to it ? 

X have no hesitation in saying that the complaints which are made 
against her are strangely exaggerated. One must havo lost (as* 
Frenchmen, even the most intelligent of them, often do lose) all 
sense of proportion, of fairness, and of accuracy, to talk of corruption 
or tyranny, in connection with the present regime^ or to pretend that 
the t«n years that have passed since the election of M. Grdvy, or the' 
eighteen years that have passed since the fall of the Empire, have 
been years of humiliation, impotence, and decadence. If the Eepublic 
comes safely out of this present crisis, a very much more favourabhi 
judgment will be passed on this period of our history. It will be 
said that, in spite of difficulties of every sort caused by party divisions 
at home, by constant threats from abroad, and by tlio economic crises 
which wd shared with the whole of Europe, France steadily set hi*rself 
to repair Her forces, mmntained a cool and dignified bearing towards 
her enemies, and found within her own borders resources sufficifut to 
re-create her army, give a new impulse to education, and triple her 
colonial empire by establishing her authority at T unis and on tho 
Congo, in Madagascar, in Cambodia, Annam, and Touqoin. It will 
be said that during this period Franco enjoyed such libi'rty of speech 
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and of tlie press, of ass^b}y^4^d of organiaatioa,^ as she had never 
known before; that, by ^ series of beneficejit. ^ws, she develojfed 
provident, charitablej and hygienic instituticsifi of 'sorts— 

institutions for the protection of labonr and, for the beneQt of chBdronj 
and that by the creation of trade syndicates she improved the position 
of the artisan in relation to the capitalist. It will be SM,d that her 
activity—intellectual, artistic, or scientific—never slackened for a 
moment, and bears comparison with that of any other nation whatever. 
It will said that during those eighteen year^—thanks to free dis¬ 
cussion and the vote by ballot—Franco has gone through a series o||.. 
Ministerial crises without a single riot disturbing the tranquillity of 
the streets, without a single act of violence accompanying the extra¬ 
ordinary violence of passion and of speech. 

Why, then, must we hear nothing but complaints and niurmnrings 
to-day, instead of this desoi*ved eulogium ? Because these things take 
no hold on the imagination. Because they are like the air we breathe, 
the daylight we see by; they are things we can never appreciate till 
they are taken from us. As Voltaire says, “ You have wevoks of fine 
weather without ever thinking about it, but you notice a single storm.” 
Another reason is, tliat Paris gives the tone to France, and Paris has 
caught the violent manuijrs of tlie press and the Chamber, where you 
call everybody a scoundrel who is not of your way of thinking. A 
deputy said, “ Wlien one of us calls another a blackgu.ard or a thief, 
ho only means that ho differs from him about free trade, or exactly 
how to adjust the Budget.” And another thing is, that Frenchmen 
have quite a feminine neri'ous susceptibility; they are all artists and 
actors. The least contradiction makes them ready to turn the world 
upside down; and vrhen once they have begun pulling the Oovern- 
ment to pieces to amuse their audience or tliemselves, they end in 
believing every paradox they have invented. 

Not that the whole reaction is factitious or exaggerated either. The 
errors of the Republic have been grave enough ; its defects are'very 
real; but they are not such as can be corrected by a general overthrow. 

I will briefly indicate what these faults have been, without attempting . 
to assign the responsibility for them. All parties are responsible. The 
.Bepablicans would -pretty certainly have governed better if they had 
pot been disti*acted by the ceaseless and intolerant opposition of' the 
reactionaries, who attacked the very principle of all government; 
this opposition would doubtless have been less violent and lessiintolcranli. 
if thie Republicans had governed better. - ^ 

The fundamental defect of the Republican regime has bei^^e wiy 
in which it has understood and applied Parliamentaty go^imment. 
Nowhere has the Parliamentary system been so exaggemted -as ih 
France. In England the Ministry governs. . Tlie House of Commons 
is only there to lend them the support of public opinion, or to let 
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lihem'^kn&w that pubHc o|:d3dp^^;QO ivith them. ; Bariiaijaent 

neyer dreatns of uftdei^king^ less 

the tft|^ of acimini^tratiofi;. th IVaocO^ Pwliameot do^. The 

Presl^i^t. of the KepuMio does nothing. M. Gr6yy estal^i^ed atrar 
dition of presidontiid inertia which M. Oarnot has only too consistwtly 
follow^, Neither of them has ever availed himself of the two pre¬ 
rogatives accorded him by the Constitution, of communicating Vjdth, 
the Chamber by message, and of sending back a BUI for reconsiderar 
tion. ‘ Ministers themselves have but a very restricted initiative. For 
.,ten yein^s we have not had a single homogeneous Ministry based on a 
homogeneous majority. All our Ministries have been composed of men 
of various opinions, corresponding with the difterent shades of Repub¬ 
lican opinion generally, because the Republican majority has been 
broken up into groups'no ono of which was strong enough to govern 
alone. So, again, every Prime Minister in turn has had to give up 
the hope of carrying out the ideas he really believed in, or even to 
give his support to measures his judgment disapproved. Never yet, 
during these ten years, have we seen a political leader openly declaring 
his views and then freely applying them in practice, with the energetic 
support of Parliament. The deputies, on their side, anxious above 
all things to bo re-elected, are seeking not only to gratify the political 
passions of their constituents, but to obtain favours for them, and thus 
to secure in their own department an army of functionaries personally 
devoted to them. This is the inevitable and most deplorable result of 
our administrative centralization. To obtain their objects, they besiege 
the members of the Cabinet with importunate demands; they crowd 
■ their ante-chambers, and hinder them from their proper work ; they 
sell them their support, and withdraw it again when they have nothmg 
more to gain. 

"^e Chamber of Deputies has, in particular, encroached on the pre¬ 
rogatives of the jMinistry by making the Butlgct Committee the most 
essential part of the governmental machinery, and using the discussion 
of the Budget as a means of keeping Ministers under a perpetual 
cross-examination, meddling in the aftairs of every department, and 
oalling in question the whole organijiation of government. Every 
year w© ask ourselves whether the relations of Church and State, the 
interests of edneation, the organization of jujilce, &c., are going to be 
upset on the Budget j and thei debate on the Budget, which in well- 
governed countries is a matter of days, lasts with us for weeks and 
weeks. The Senate, indeed, sjipplies some limit to these inconve¬ 
niences, Senate representai^e wisdom of the country, its traditions 
of qrdmr,’ economy, and soimd policy ;• but, deceived by a false analogy 
Iwabweeh the Senate and the English House of Lords, wo are always 
trying to deprive this assembly—elected, like the Chamber of Deputies 

itself, by universal suffrage, but consulted in a more enlightened 

m 
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' , ' ' '■"' "■ . ' 

;l; -manner—of its proper ps^'ili^ ^ '{3^te^ of 

Tising the. means provided hy tW-Constitution for ^oy'Opnfi^t 

hetweon tho two Chambers^- wO, ate always threatening;, 
•«vith abolition. The great mistake of the Eadicals in iheir';^6n^ 
for re-vising the Constitution is, that they aggravate, instead-'of; i^rireot^-\ 
ing these faults of the Parliamentary system, by propo^ng lib do away 
with both the Presidency of the Republic and the Senate. If ' Cfener^ 
Boulangei^ had, as he pretends he has, no other object -^an to 
streiigtheu the E.xecutive, and to confine the powers of ParHkmeiit 
■«idthiui their just limits, it would bo impossible to withhold one’s appro-j, 
bation; To give tho actual direction of affairs to a Chamber of.'six 
hundred members, no one of whom has any serious responsibility in 
the matter, is as mad a thing as io commit the management of a bank 
or an industrial undertaking to an assembly of shareholders. 

This excessive interference of Parliament has been the cause of all 


our fintmeial difficulties. The deputies, when it is a question of the - 
revenue, are all eagerness for retrenchment; it was they who out 
down the taxes by some hundred and fifty million francs, to please 
the taxpayers, their constituents; but when it comes to expenditure,;; 
they are equally ready to vote all sorts of now expenses for tlie benefit - 
of these same constituents. As to getting them te consent to Uie 
reform of some of the taxes—such as that on alcohol, for instance-— 
there is not a chance of it, for it would irritate those most influential 
of all constituents, the publicans. To please the deputies we have 
had to .multiply offices in every department and to give them to their 
pTotigh, however incapable ; to please the deputies, and to find rooth 
for more of their protegds, we have had to compel the retirement of 


men still in their vigour, and thus enormously increase our pension' . 
list. To please the deputies we are ahvays, having to shut our ey&s;, 
to the frauds committed by powerful electors, and deliberate!^’to, 
abstain from enforcing respect for tho rights of tlio State; ^d^to^ 
enter blindly, on all hands at once, on public undertakings as costly^. 


as they are unproductive. Again, it is . to please the deputies , that I" 
the State has to furnish tho communes, for the purposes of the Edni:'.' - 
cation Acts, with subsidies under the weight of which it positjyely . 
staggers. The army, aujd the expenditure on war material,, 

; of course, a heavy cliar^: on our finances;. but still, the Parliaim^pti^ T 
^stem may be fairly held responsible foi* a largb proportwD(h tlie^ 
difficulties with which we have to struggle. And the unse^sfaetoi^: 
state of our finances is precisely one. of the moat forznld^lslpf %her 
grievanbos.of. which the enemies of Republican govemm^^if^e 
ready to'wriil themselves. , ' ' j 

Ihe Parliamentary system is also to blame for it, if a 1^^. parii idf 
the middle classes has been alienated by the suspension 6l the coni 
stitutioDpI irremovability of magistrateB,|^d by the disnus^: 
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nutnber of justices foe ptirp6so of feplooiQg tl^iem bySijends of the 

deputies. * „ 

Agein, it is the ‘Patlietneutaiy intern which its iaterferoBoa in 
mattees of diplomacy has been the cause of the abandeSRnent of 
French interest's in Fgypt, h^ made it impossible to pursue any drzn 
and logical course in our relations with the great Powers, and which, 
at a criiacal moment, obliged M. Ferry to act in Tonquin with insutS* 
dent foijces, and thus to compromise the final suca'ss of tlie under* 
taking. 

Finally, it is the Parliamentary system, with ils inveterate desire 
to please the lowest ranks of the x>eople, which has insisted on the 
new military law, the application of which would bo a national 
disaster. 

The Parliamentary system has fostered intrigue and corruption, 
acts pf favouritism, and fho solo of offices, and in the popular imagi* 
nation these things have taken eitraordinary proportions. The 
Boulangists know how to utilize that hatred of dishonesty wliicb is to 
be found in the working classes. They will bring Ihoir simple voters 
to the poll to the cry of “ A has les voleurs ! ” 

Thus the excess of Parliamentary jicwer has resulted in subjecting 
the Ministry to the deputies, and the deputies to their constituents— 
or rather to the electoral committees, which exercise a positive tyranny 
over th(* administration, and deprive it of all independence and energy. 
At the same time, the division of the (Uiaraber itself into a nunilxjr 
of groups—facilitating, as it does, the most incongruous coalitions-— 
condemns it to a state of restless imi^tencc, in which it goes on 
creating and destroying, one after another, a series of Ministries as 
incongruous in their elements and as utterly devoid of unity or 
energy as the coalitions from which they spiing. The country 
meanwhile is weary, enervated, exhausted by these meaningless and 
aimless agitations; it is tired of these moderates with their Radical 
polity, and these iladicals with their model ate ])olicy, while at the 
some 'time it is alarmed and distressed at a financial situation, for 
which it can see no remedy. 

To these causes of discontent we must add another, affecting a 
part only of the electorate—the anti-clerical policy pursued by the 
liepublic. It would be easy to find ways of excusing or justifying 
this poling. The attitude of irreconcilabio hosHHty adopted by both 
the clergy and the Conservatives might well lead the Rejmblic to tieat 
them as enemies; the secularization of primary education is a gixid 
1}hing in itself, and that of the hospitals may be defended on good 
grounds. But eveiything which involves matters of conscience needs 
to be done with a little care. The decrees against the religious 
fraternities, though practically <mly a temporal y moasun*, gave an air 
of persecution to the Government in the eyes of the people. ITie too 
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rapid laioization of the hospital itumagement threw a he8V7 burdea on 
the relieving authorities and Wa^ a real hardship to the pataeats. The 
secularization of the schools in communes attached -to the old i^stem 
gave rise to a violent and quite needless irritation. ll^sidcHS, was it 
reasonable of the Government, in a country which always has retained, 
at the bottom, a real affection and respect for the Church, to pose as 
the adversary of the Church, not only on political but even on purely 
religious grounds?—to declare its intention of taking the spiritual 
guidance of the nation out of the hands of the Church, and of making 
the school not merely a secular institution, but a weapon to be turned 
against Catholicism ? Is it reasonable to announce in plain terms 
Le Clericalisme, o’est Tennomi ” ?—^to raise again every year the 
question of the embassy to the Holy See, the emoluments of ecclesi¬ 
astics, and the Concordat generally ? This battle of words—^for it 
has be^en mainly a battle of words—has not weakened the Catholics in 
the least; it has only inllamed their zeal for the faith and their 
detestation of the .Republic. For Republicans have failed to under¬ 
stand that the Republic was to offer itself to the nation as an impar¬ 
tial Government, as the friend of all; that it was to be, as Thiers 
expressed it. “ the Government which divides the h^ast.” - • 

But, besid(?s this disturbing of- consciences, this alienating of in¬ 
terests, this weakening of the administration—besides injuring our 
militaiy organization by an absurd aiiplication of democratic prin¬ 
ciples, and damaging the international position of the counfcry^—our 
Parliamoutary democracy has been guilty of yet another mistake— 
that, of using up its public men with unprecedented rapidity, and 
never knowing how to accept the leadership of its leaders. "Kie 
deputies, dressed in a little brief authefrity, imagine themselves at 
least th(' equals of the ]^linisters they have chosen from among them¬ 
selves j they grow restive at any sign of superiority, and take a 
pleasure in decrying and discrediting the very men by whom they 
ougl^ to be led. Meanwhile, it is far otherwises W'ith the mass of 
the people. Its most imperious need is that of a leader whom it 
can know and follow. If Parliament insists on rofhsing to the 
nation a true Parliamentary leader, the people will mako idols for 
itself to worship. This is the explanation of General Boul^geris 
Uippearing on the scene, just at the moment w’ben the popular fai^ 
in a Parliamentary Republic was beginning to wane.. % . 

Now, it was the natural part of the President of the Eepoblie. to 
respond to this cry of the people for & man to govern them.. The 
dynastic .sentiment htw died out in France, but the moniwc^ senti¬ 
ment nev^r^ies out, in 3:>auce or anywhere else. It onghtiiO'have 
been recognized aod legitimately satined. The President ought to 
have taken his true place as the representative of the nation; the 
arbiter, mot the .servant, of the parties within it» He could have 
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mitigated tlieir rancours by a^snrilig each of its fair shai!^o£ in- 
£aenco, and by' prerenting. any . one ^ them oppreslmg the 
others. Not only did M. Gr6vyffll no sneh place as this, but he nulli¬ 
fied, as ftur as in him lay, the .rdZe of Fre^dent altogether, while the 
scandals w^hioh accompanied his fall threw discredit on the very in¬ 
stitution of the Presidency itself. From this discredit M. Carnot , 
might have redeemed it. His honesty is above all question. His' 
ofl^al.^^es as the representative of the nation are as ably fulfilled 
as M. Gravy’s were systematically ignored. Put more was expected 
of him. He was expected to give a directing impulse, to supply the 
nation with^i will. He was to be the rallying-point of the country 
against Boulangism. But either he would not or he could not. 
Instead of making himself the supreme arbiter of all parties, the 
elected of the nation, he saw in himself the choice of the liepnblicans 
alone, and the representative of Republican concentration—of that 
«ame negative and ambiguous policy which has all along been the dis¬ 
credit of ctar Parliamentary system. He' began by dismissing tbe 
Bouvier Ministry—the only one which had been able to win the 
toleration, if not the support, of the Conservatives; he left the 
Tirard Ministry to its fall; and he entrusted the afiairs of the country 
to M. Floquot, whose policy has simply consummated the alliance 
between tbe Conservatives and tlie Boulangists. Even after the 
General’s extraordinary successes—after his triple election in August, 
and his tiiumphant return for Paris in January—for Paris, that 
sanctum and citadel of Radicalism—^M. Carnot remained unmoved, 
and continued to insist on a mixed Ministry of Moderates and 
Radicals together, under the presidency of M. Tirard, the most 
excellent, but the mildest, of men. 

This Ministry was, however, very well received, and great satisfac¬ 
tion was felt at the stroke of energy by which—^thanks to M. Constans, 
the Minister of the Interior—it succeeded in dissolving the Ligue des 
Patrioles, which M. Deroul6de was utilizing as an electoral agency for 
General Boulanger. One is glad to bo rid of tbe question of revision, 
so unskilfully and inopportunely brought forward by M. Floquot; 
and ono soothes oneself with the hope that, what with the Universal 
Exhibition, and what with the substitution of the “ one man ” system 
far the scrviin de listen the Republicans may hold their own at thn 
October elections against Boidangists and Conservatives combined. We 
must guard ourselves, however, against being carried away by any 
illusions, and must look at things as they really are. 

' For my; own part, this is hovf I should sum up the chances of the 
future. I should first lay down ono point which must, 1 think, be 
taken ascertain. Wlien once the Conservatives had been returned to 
Parliament in formidablo numbers, and the Republican majority broken 
up, it was only to be regretted that the success of the Conservatives 
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}iad not been mcnro compl^y ’tti^ that they bad mot a in 

the Ghaniber. Held in <^eokvl^ the Senate' .and the’ .and 

divided themselves into Hoyaliks and BonapartistSr they , ^ottid. have 
been powerless to change .^e form of government; they jivbidd have 
i had to be content with simply governing. Their partisans would Imre 
been wonderfully pacified at finding that the avenues of poww were 
not closed to them j if they had governed with moderation they might 
have secured the alliance of the Left Centre; and if they i^id not 
govern with moderation^ the Hepublicans, under the leiitl nf the 
moderate Section, would soon have regained their majority, ia ,the 
country. As to Boulangism, there never would havsk been. any. 

.. Boulangism is an invention of the Badicals, who first insist^ on mificing 
the General Minister of War, and then helped him into power by theib-. 
own unpopularity. 

Bat such on evolatiou is much more difficult now; for the 
Boulangist movement has disorganized the Conservatives as well 
the Kepublicans, and party passion has risen to a height unknown to 
it four years ago. 

Nevertheless, I still think that if M. Carnot could seize the mean>. 
ing of the sit uation, he would at once place himself in communication. ‘ 
with the more discreet representatives of the Conaerrative party-— 
particularly with the members of the Senatorial Bight—would endsa> 
vour to bring about a meeting between them and the moderate merin- 
bers of the and would set about prepm*ing men’s minds for a 
peaceful accession of the Bight to power under his Presidency. I 
even think that the best chance for the maintenance of the -Bepublic 
is to be found in the return of a non-Bonlangist Conservative majority.^ 

I make no dmibt that after a period of Conservative govemmept,' 
which might serve to. repair some of the errors of the Bepublican party*, 
that party would return to power with wiser dispositions and a better 
comprehension of the essential conditions of good government. The 
Jiepublic would then be definitively established, and would consist of two 
parties, a Bight and a Left, alternating with each other in office. But. 
if, on the contrary, the Bepnblicans are returned to Parliament in a 
majority, but a majority divided as it is at present; if they recur to . 
their old game of upsetting Ministry after Ministry, and ehdlesrfy 
discussing laws which are never to be put to the vote; and if the 
Badicals ever become strong enough to cany ont thrir of 

doing away wiih the Presidency and the Senate, then the catas%c^he< 
is ineyitoble, and the Bepublic has had its day. ^ . , 

If the n^brity of the new Chamber rfiould be compos#, ><rf Con-! ', 
servatives .ahd Boulangists combined, it is difficult to.4»y Wltot trill; 
happen. The Conservatives would have to give way to the\ B(mlan> 
gists, -unless the latter allied themselves with the BepublietOia, who.to 
their turn would be at their mercy. Under such droainfltwipes the^ 
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Bepifblioans would be ander a vaty stwrag temptatiba tokoep offics© for 
another year without a zmyoirity (fcho Budget for 1890 hayii^ been 
voted already by the present Le^slature), and to dissolve the Ohi^ber 
in the autnmn of 1890., 'Such a polity would lead almost inevitably 
to a violent erisis. 

There remains the possibility of a Boulangist majority. I have 
already explained why this would seem to point of necessity to a 
dictatorship, whether the General intendod it or not. It must not be 
forgotten that he has his sleeping partners behind liim, and they have 
not been financing him for nothing. They will expect to take back 
thw own with usury. ' The General will need to have all the funds 
of the. State at his disposal, like Louis Napoleon in 1852. 

The situation is therefore serious enough, and it is difficult to see 
how it could be lightened, unless M. Oamot had been a man to domi¬ 
nate and direct the courae of events. Still, 1 do not see that we need 
despair of a peaceful solution (even apart from some happy chance 
that might lead to the disappearance of M. Boulanger), whether by 
tho Conservatives gaining the' victory, and making a wise nso of it 
afterwards, or by the Republicans lieing miracrilously returned in 
sufficient numbeie to take up tlie conduct of affairs in a firm and 
effectual manner. 

But there ave two conditions, without which tho Republic will never 
be sure of the future. One is, that the Conservatives shall feel that 
tliey are not ejccluded from a share in the Government, and in the 
various administrative offices. The Other is, that the .Executive shall 
be allowed its proper scope and influence, at tho expense of tho exag¬ 
gerated claiihs of Parliament. What is wanted for this purpose is 
not so .much a modification of tho Constitution as a change of 
manners. 

In any case the Republic must remain exposed to many and great 
dangers, some of them accidental, and some constant ami, so to 
speak, constitutional. 1 reckon amongst the accidental dangers those 
which may spring from acts of violence, Socialist risings, Boolangist 
conspiracies, or foreign war. We do not in the least know how far 
the army or the police could be reckoned on to suppress an attempt 
on tho supremo power by General Boulanger*. 

■ The permanent dangers are those which arise from over-centralixa- 
tion, from the military system, or the clerical spirit. ' Clericalism, by 
its very nature, seeks to dominate; and it cannot be stiro of domi¬ 
nating without the supixirt of a monarchy or a military do.spotism. It 
must always in principle be hostile to the Republic, and tho Republic 
must always apprehend some treason on its part. 

The excessive development of tho military spirit naf uraliy tends to 
» military dictatorship—not only that of a successful general in timo 
M war, but that of any general at all in timo of peace, so long as he 
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knows how to touch the patriotic chord. This is what General 
Boulanger has done. He has incarnated the idea of victoria yet to 
be. When we are trainhig all our citizcais for soldiers^ when we are 
setting war before them as the highest of all duties, what can we 
oxjiect but that their enthusiasm will some day centre in a General 
who can speak to the popular imagination? Enthusiasms and 
admirations it must have; it cannot do without them. A Parlia¬ 
mentary Hepublic is not ^exactly adapted to evoke them. It is the 
very negation of the military spirit. It ought to adopt another course 
—to beiid all its efforts and apply all its resources to developing the 
wealth of the country, and improving the lot of the lower classes. 
Instead of tliis, it is ruining itself to support an army which protects 
the territory indeed, but threatens the Kepublic. A monarchy alone 
can maintain at once a great army and a consistent foreign policy, 
because the will of the king restrains the ambition of the army, and 
affords a guarantee for the fixity of political principles. 

Finally, nothing is more difficult than to work a Parliamentary 
Republic in a country so centralized as ours. A king is more or loss 
independent of parties, and watches over the independence of the 
administration. But with us, when once a given party is in poAver, 
the administrative centralization of the country affords a formidable 
instrument of local tyranny. 

The trutli is, that the temperament of the majority of tlie French 
nation—a temperament at once military and democratic—a levelling, 
but not a liberal spirit—is a Caesarian temperament; and our adminis¬ 
trative organization, centralized to excess, is also favoumble to a 
Oaesarian government. A constitutional kingdom is not easy to 
maintain, for want of the royalist sentiment; a P^trliamenlary Re¬ 
public .is out of keeping w'ith the very character of the nation aud its 
social or^nization. If the Republic is to last, it must be by forti- 
fj'ing the executive power, by decentralizing the administration, and by 
curbing the excesses alike of the parliamentary and the militiwy 
spirit. If not, then France is destined' sooner or later to a dictator- ‘ 
ship of some sort, Avhether General Boulanger’s or anybody else’a. 


G. Mown. 
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II. 

THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


T he interest taken by the English in French affairs is one of 
the most exceptional of international feelings. The English 
do not interest themselves in any other foreign country in the same 
way, and the French do not at all reciprocate the English curiosity 
about France. The French generally care and know as much about 
Eugland as the English care and know about Spain, and some of 
them even know less. I recollect meeting with two Frenchmen, 
masters in a provincial college belonging to the French University, 
and therefore d(‘cidedly above the average in education, one of whom 
did not know' that there was a University at Oxford, whilst the'other 
asked me if the 'Queen of England had ever been married, so I told 
him she was a widow with several children of both sexes, all hAppily 
provided for."^ 

5 Still, although the English take an interest in France, and read a 
good deal about it in their newspapers, they are peculiarly liable to 
error with regard to that country. I use the word “ peculiarly ” with 
an intention, and the reason for using it is that the English are more 
likely than continental nations to bo misled by home experience. 
They naturally and inevitably refer, as all people do, to wdiat they 
know, and i*eason from that al^ut what they do not know'; but this 
process, when applied by people living in England, with an exclusively 
English, experience, to what goes on in France, does and uiufet-load to 
misunderstanding. England is a very peculiar country : tbere is no 
other country re.sembling it, either in habits of thought or in political 
action; there is no other country that could be described as con¬ 
servative and changeful in the same way. Now, there i.i one point 

* This instance the more rrinarkable that the l*rinee of Walcfl is often mentioned 
ife the French newspapers. Probably the Frenchman in que.stion had often seen his 
name without kn6wing that be was a son of the Queen. 
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of {Treat ioiportanoc in Englisli political life, and that is the, perma- 
of hope in parties which are temporarily prevented from 
att^ing their objects, and that hope is founded on the changefulness 
of politics in England. ’ There, any leader of a great political party 
may hope to become Prime Minister in tho ordinary course of events. 
Neither high birth nor low birth is an obstacle: men. of the most 
widely separated social positions work together in the same Cabinets. 
Tho party that is out of office usually considers itself excluded only 
till the next election. At the present moment the Liberal party 
feels quite certain of coming into power after tho existing Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In France the great cjiuse of disquietude is the want of hope in 
excluded jiarties, and this hopelessness is due to the want of change 
in the French system of goveimment. 

“Want of change ! ” the reader may exclaim; “ why, there is a 
new French Cabinet every six months! ” 

If the Kjader has ever happened to be amongst French people 
when a change of Cabinet was going on, he must have remarked thciir 
excessive coolness, amounting in most cases to complete indifference. 
If he questions them about it, they shrug their shoulders, and say, 
“ Oh, vons savers, e’est toujours la mome chose.” There is a proverb 
constantly applied at such times, “ Plus c;a change, pins e’est la mSme 
chose,” and there is a jmpular ditty:— 

“ Pas la peincj pas la poine. 

Pas la peine, assnroment 
De cliant'cr de gouvernement 1 

Since the resignation of Marshal MacMahon there have been many 
Cabinets. Not being a political writer by profession, I have not 
kept notes of them, but believe that the number from that time to 
this is about fifteen. The English reader may bo rather surprised iF 
I add the further statement, tliat there has been less governmental 
change in France than in England during the time that these 
ephemeral Cabinets.have lasted. 

To have a real change, in the English meaning of the word, it 
would be necessary to go back to MaoMahon’s Cabinet of Eoyalist 
Dukes, representing the ideas and wishes of the country gentlefolks, 
and there is not the faintest prospect %ptt such a Cabinet will ever be 
constituted under the llejmblic. The only approach to a change has 
been inP the other direction, when Floquet, very unwillingly leaving 
the comfortable and dignified Presidency of the Chamber, tried to^form 
a Eadical Cabinet; but in fact he went on with the old syutem of 
Opportunist Government, and postponed the Eevision of the Constitu¬ 
tion as long as possible, not sorry to sce^ it rejected by the House. 
Stating the case as nearly as one can in English, the truth is that the 
Liberals have been in power ever since Gr6vy*8 asSfesaon to the 
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Presidency of the RepnbliCi liie existing Tirard Cabinet is not new 
•either in men br in ideas. Moderate Bepablicanimn^is still tjh^Jgnling 
force, as it has been efer since MacMahon quitted the Elysbf^JBIn a 
word, there have been changes of men, hit with grmt mcyw^/y of 
govermrunt,. 

The example of France shows the evils of having one party in . 
oflSee fco* a long term of years. It is inconvenient even for the party 
which appears to be successful, for it is so continually occupied in 
defending itself against its enemies that it becomes conservative in the 
narrowest sense of the word, and has no leisure’! or opportunity for ; 
irevising its policy, correcting its mistakes, and deciding upon new 
^departures. Besides this evil there is another of great magnitude, 
^any errors of a party that would be forgotten if it quitted oflSico are 
remembered so long as it retains it. They go on accumulating like a 
tradesman’s account. Ejection from office is like a payment of debts. 
The French Republicans have now been long in ijower. They have 
governed well on the whole, especially in the presen'atioii of peace and 
liberty along witb pexfect order, but they have committed certain 
mistakes, the greatest being an excess of expenditure beyond revenue. 
So long as they retain power, every mistake is remembered against 
them, but if the Royalists, instead of keeping the convenient position 
of critics, had to meet the jxractical difficulties of governing France in 
these times the Republicans would probably be able to tell them that 
they did not manage better. 

Now, I think it is not difficult to see that in a modem State, where 
newspapers are very active, monotony in government is sure in the 
long run to breed dissatisfaction. I’eople desire change, it does not 
•seem to them as if tiie State were really alive without it; and, 
although a monotonous Croveroment may do a great deal of useful 
work, it,.is not showy enough or striking enough for the readers of 
newspapers. The present Tory Government of England' has been 
fortunate in having such an important novelty to propose as the 
Oounty Councils, and if the French Republican Government could 
have proposed the same thing it would have amused and occupied the 
puUio mind, but unfortunately County Councils already exist in France. 
The chief thing, in civil matters, that the French Republic has been 
able to accomplish is the extension of education and t he building of 
•schools; but that is a subject that does not supply veiy much 
material for newspaper articles. In military afl'aii's, no doubt, 
wonderful progress has been made in the defence of the country, but 
the cost of it has been so tremendous that, althougl) tb<’ country 
accepts it without a murmur, it has effectually chilled any enthusiasm 
about the matter. "When the Republicans toast of i he reorganiza¬ 
tion of the army, people cannot help thinking about llieir pockets, 
and wondering if it'might not have been done a little more cheaply. 
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In private life the French are airemarkably prudent race, A French¬ 
man likes to make his little private budget for the yefu*, and finds a 
dee^jll^tisfaction in keeping within it; consequently it vexes hirn to 
see mat the Government never manages to make both ends meet. The 
people are suspicious, too, that the State does not always get the most 
for its money, that certain contractors arc favoured because they give 
pots de lyin to powerful officials, and it is certain that a very uneco¬ 
nomical system prevails in the public establishments, as the Temps has 
lately demonstrated in a series of articles, entitled, “ Trop de Lois et 
Trop de Fonctions.'* Great numbers of civil servants have very little 
to do, but the Government does nof venture to dismiss them, and so 
the huge administrative machine rolls on in the old monotonous 
expensive way, without much chance of being amended by the wea!!^^ 
and ephemeral Afinisters of the present day. The truth is that the 
permanent officials, "whom the public does not know by name, are the 
real drivers of the machine, and, as a clever French administrator said 
to me, “ it is lucky they are there, for without them we should have 
nothing but pure confusion.” The permanent officials are, in fact, the 
mainstays of order and continuity. 

The Ilepublic has been a peaceful Government, except for its 
adventures in the' far East, which have by no means tended 1o its 
popularity, and even its peacefulness in Europe has only made the 
Republican monotony more evident. Tlie interest and excitement of 
foreign war have been entirely w'anting, and that hatred of the 
foreigner which so often turns aside criticism from internal affairs has 
expended itself in occasional newspaper articles against , the^ Germans 
or the English. 

The political monotony of the Republican Government has been 
equalled by its social dulness. With the exception of the national 
f^le on the 14th of July (which was brilliant at the beginning), there 
has been- nothing to amuse the people, whilst, as for the gentlefolks, 
they keep themselves persistently aloof from ail Republican festivities 
whatsoever. If a Prefect or a Sub-Prefect venture.s to give a ball^ 
the gentry in the neighbourhood are sure to keep away from it—^in 
fact, all the Republican oflicials are under the social ban of the upper 
classes. This is carried to such a degree that, if Ifresident Comot 
arrived in an aristocratic neighbourhood, not one of the local nobles 
would send a carriage to the railway station, or take the slightest 
notice of him in any w'ay. He has a high character and excellent 
manners, but personal qualities count for nothing when there is the 
taint of Republicanism. 

It “ goes without saving ” that a Chamber with a Republican 
majority can do nothing to please the country gentlmen, but the 
disquieting fact is that the Republicans tliemselves, in the middle and 
lower classes, are also profoundly dissatisfied with their representatives. 
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They never have a good word to say^fiOT the Chamber. They speak 
of it. either with impatience or contempt, and allude to all . the 
parliamentaiy orators in the lump as “those weaxisome talkera 
House.” If may be doubted whether, in any age or country^ par¬ 
liamentary eloquence has ever been less esteemed than it is just‘now 
in France., In the days of Thiers and CJambetta people would read 
long speeches, tnd they took an interest in tln^ minor incidents of 
debate, which were often amusing. To-day people glance at the long 
columns of the stenographoi'S, and say, “ Ces gens-lil, sont en train de 
bavarder comme d’habitude.” 

It follows, from this state of the public mind, that it has become 
nuite impossible for a statesman to make a great reputation in the 
Holl&si!^ There is a caricature by Mr. Sambou'rne, in a recent ntunber 
of Fwndh, which represents M. Carnot as a cabinet-maker at work 
upon a cabinet, with a quantity of small busts around him, inscribed 
with the names of possible Ministers. The llepublic, as a young 
peasant woman, is represented as looking on with a melancholy 
countenance, and there is a poem in which she is made to say : “ My 
sorrow is that I can find 

Ko men to govern me. 

They eome like shadowH, and they so depart. 

These mannikins of mine ; 

Not one with a strong head and dauntless heait 
Like a fixed star to shine. 

Not Amurnth to Amuralh sncceuds 
In my disordered state ; 

Midgtit to midget, rather. My heart lihsods 
O’er such a petty fate.” 

The verses arc. well written and the caricature cleverly imagined, 
but they are alike founded upon a foreigner’s misconception of the 
actual condition of France. . The difficulty is not to find able and 
resolute men; it is to afford them the time necessary for carrying out 
a policy. Consider the state of the Chamber. There are several men 
of great ability and knowledge amongst the Monarchists, and under a 
real Monarchy, witli a restricted suffrage and a subservieut Chamber, 
they might‘s govern steadily and resolutely in the old monarchical 
fashion. Under such a rigime some great nobleman, with a strong 
head and the army of France under his orders, woidd probably make 
himself and his master respected by all Europe. What can he do 
now ? Whatever may ^ his talents for gov<5rnment, he has not the 
slightest opportunity for exercising them. He cannot become a Lord 
Salisbury simply because he cannot become a Minister at all. His 
only chance of a little notoriety is to join the lladicals (vvliom ho 
despises) in putting sticks into the wheels of a Modt>rate llcpublican 
Government, with the clear knowledge that another Caljinct of the 
same kind will be coustrocted in a few days. It is a mean and poor 
occupation for the intellect of a statesman, but ho hopes thereby to 
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disgust, the country with, representative institutions.. Now consider 
his allies, the Radicals. Until Floquet came into what is nominally , 
“ jwwer,” the Radicals h,ad been excluded, like the Monorohiirts, and 
though they had some able men amongst them, they, could not prove 
their qualify. They, too, occupied themselves wi^ putting sticks 
into the wheels. The Moderate Republicans appear to have had a , 
better chance, because they are constantly coming back to office; but 
in reality this is against them, as it uses up their reputations . so 
rapidly. With liiost uncertain majonties in the Chamber, and the 
clear knowledge that every Cabinet lives only on the suffierauce of its 
enemies, it is impossible for the greatest of statesmen to do much 
more than liv:o on from hand to mouth. If Mr. Gladstone 
put info Floquet’s plcice, with Floquet s intimate knowledge oiPi^ncIi 
politics, and hampered as tho Pnuich Premier was in so many ways, 
it is doubtful whether even Mr. 01ad.stone could have done more. 
Floquet is a man of great ability, of groat courago., both moral and 
physical, and of extreme readiness of resource. Ho is full of energy, 
and a first-rate debater in tlio French manner, not at all the kind of 
human being that can be justly cajlcd a “ mannikin ” or a “ midget.” 
Another career that might have been a great one with better oppor¬ 
tunities is that of Jules Ferry, not inaccurately described in an 
English newspaper as “ the most unpopular man in h’rance.” His 
nature is not what is called “ sympathetic,” he could never win tho 
heart of a nation, he is not made to bo beloved or worshipi>ed; but. 
the idea of calling Feny a “mannikin ” or a “midget ” could occur 
only to a foreigner. The French clergy hate him for. his deem^s 
against the unauthorized religious orders, and tho jjeople hate him for 
sending their sons to Tonquin, but ■ nobody in France despises him. 
Napoleon 3. treated the Pope roughly, and sacrificed incomparably 
more life than Ferry ever sacrificed, yet Napoleon was adoind, whilst 
Ferry is remembered as a ruthless mjister with a heartless personal 
ambition. - His unpopularity in the country, and the jealousy of him 
in the (^hamber, are likely, it is to be feared, to keep him permanently 
out of office. The strong man is there, but he is hindered from using' his 
atrengf,h in the service, of Ids countiy. Even Gambetta, who had such 
influence over the multitude, could not retain office as Prime Minister. 

The ephemeral character of French Cabinets is not due so much to 
tho fickleness of the Republican party (tho^h tliat counts for some- 
tbing) as to the presence of such a strong Monarchical minority in the 
Chamber. It is curious how easily this fact is set aside by English 
writers and even by tho French themselves. French Monai’chists will 
say to you when a Cabinet falls, “ Ah! you' seo how imposrible it is 
for Ministers to gain experience under a Republic. How much more 
wisely things arc managed in .Prussia! Tliere, when the Sovereign 
has got an able Minister, he keeps him. In Prussia a Minister may 
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learn by a long experience, and bo bad time to cany out great pro¬ 
ject.” A French Monarchist who talbs in this manner omits to add 
that it is his own party in the Chamber which is conrinually odUpied 
in upsetting French Cabinets. First they create instability, aotd then 
they aflEect to lament it. And the most ominous fact of all is that 
they are really beginning to succeed in discrediting parliam^taxy 
government by these tactics. I remember saying to an intelligent 
Monarchist about eight years a^ that if his party would join the. 
Moderate Eepublicans, so as to form together a great Conservatave 
party, they might easily form strong Ministries as durable' as the' 
English, and the answer I got was that the Monarchists would never 
adopt that line of policy. They prefer to ally themselves with the 
Badi^s, the Boulangists, or any other discontented faction, and their 
object in doing so is to disgust the nation with parliamentary govern¬ 
ment altogether. The Duke of La Bochefoucauld, during the debate 
on the return of the Duke of Aumalo (March 10, 1389), stated the 
case of the Boyalista quite clearly. Addressing the Government, he 
said, “ Eoyalists we are, and Boyalists we shall remain; ” then he 
frankly added, “ The Boyalists will unite themselves with all those who 
work to upset you.’* The President of ■ the Chamber said the avowal 
was too precious for him to pimish it by applying the rules of the 
-House. We have it, then, on.the veiy btsst authority that the 
Boyalist parly in France is, so long as the liepublio lasts, simply a 
party of destruction ready to unite itself with all who have the 
sijmo object. In this they -resemble the Bussian Nihilists, with 
the difference that their bombshells are only votes and ostonisliing 
manifestoes, but tbeir purpose, the production of a political chaos, 
is the same. The English reader may imagino tlie inconvenience 
to the public service if there were a hundred and eighty membei’S in 
the House of Commons making that the sole object of their political 
existence. Such a phalanx would tlxrow its weight into the scale 
against Ministers oh every possible opportunity. Tho French Bight 
appears to be restrained by no considerations of patriotism, but it may 
believe itself to be acting indirectly for the good of the country by 
demonstrating to tho electorate that there is' no hope of stability 
under tho present regime. The Monarchists are also very anxious to 
persuade tho people that the Bepublic is bad for trade, and to give 
practical evidence on the point they are careful to .spend as little as 
possible in tbe employment of 'woi’kpeople. This policy is openly 
expressed and extensively acted upon. TTjidespcople all sjiy that tho 
gentry are spending no more than they can help, and such a policy is 
extremely convenient as an excuse for parsimony, it being now 
cofnme il faut to be parsimonious when the reason it is political. 
Neither farmers nor workpeople are in a contented state, ^'he landed 
gentry might have made the farmers happier by reducing their rents, 
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but they have prt'ferred ramug them, n^hioh has the good effect of 
making the Republic unpopular. The number of farmers who are in 
straitened circumstances reminds one rather of miserable Ireland 
than of what was formerly prosperous France. Many of them are 
utterly ruined, others just remain solvent by dint of the severest 
economy, and all are anxious about the future. The number of 
evictions is surprising. When an eviction took place lately the 
bailiff said ho knew of eighteen in the same week. There has always 
been a tendency in the Frencdi mind to blame the Government for 
bad times. It is often utterly unreasonable : the Government is not 
master of the weather and the harvests; but, however unreasonable 
such ideas may be, they are most useful to the Monarchical Opposi¬ 
tion. The farmers are beginning to think that some other l^d of 
Government might make them more prosperous, and that a change 
would at least be worth trying. Few people know the current of 
rural thouglit bcitter than the koojiers of those Cf(fes in country towns 
which are frequented by great numbers of the pc'asants on market 
days. One such c^/efier told me recently that all th(=> peasants who 
come to his place are Boulangists. This is the more significant that 
they do not cwnie from the same village, but from hamlets and farms 
many miles apart. Now, with regard l,o the working-men in the 
towns, they are generally anxious alxjut the prospects of employment, 
and they are beginning to think that perh.aps the rich would open 
their purses again if the Government were more to their taste. In 
the vine countries, that small creature, the phylloxera^ is a dangemus 
enemy of the Reimblic. Vine lands in Burgundy are considered well 
sold at onc-third of their former value, and I know an instance where 
one-twelfth has been willingly accepted by a vine-owner, who lost 
twenty thousand pounds through the depreciation. T know another, 
once a rich man of noble family, who keeps his worthless vineyards,* 
and is now teaching in a school. In the vine CJOuntries all the other 
trades ai*e dependent on the vine, and its failure means general 
adversity. Everything that restricts the spending of money is un¬ 
favourable to the Republic. If the money that has been wasted at 
Panama had been sjicnt in France—for example, in making Paris a 
seaport, which could easily have been done—it might liave been a good 
thing for the Republic. No one -knows, no one will ever know, the 
amount of anxiety and ruin winch are duo to that unfortunate and 
ill-conducted enterprise, and it has made the Rejiublican Government 
unpopular amongst the victims, who looked to it, as Frenchmen will, 
for protection. 

The influence of the clergy is not so great as it was in the ages of 
faith, but it counts for something yet. All genteel people profess 
deference for the Church, and espouse her quarrels with the ^ PVench 
and Italian Governments. The ecclesiastics who direct the policy of 
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the tJhiircL of Borhe are so astute, so experienced, so mtelKgent, and 
BO much above all personal coneidemtlQns in comparison with what 
they regard as sacred interests, that a critic must be either very, able 
or very presumptuous who ventures to consider them mistaken. StOl, 
it is hard to believe that they are nob mistaken in their hopes for the 
restoration of, the Temporal Power, and, if they have been wron^ in 
that, they may be wrong also in having always ad.ed, in France, on 
the assumption that the KepubUc could not last, and that it was th^ 
safest and best policy to assume the certainty of a monarchical restora* 
tion. Nothing would have been easier than to conciliate the Mode-^rV 
rate llepubllcans. It could have been done by an easy submission to the 
State in regard to the monastic orders. They had only to submit to 
the ordinary French law about associations—^that is, to send in their 
statutes to get themselves “ authorized —and there would have been 
peace at least on that matter. With regard to other questions, such 
as the Idicisation of liospitals, it is probable that, with friendly relations 
between Church and State, they would have been either amicably 
settled or postponed. However this might have been, the fact is that 
the Bepublic and the Church are hostile powers, and the Church has 
cast in her lot against parliamentjary government. The clergy and 
the gentry are alike steady and persistent enemies of the Bepublic, 
and,, although they are not so wealthy as the English Chupch and 
aristocracy, they are extremely numerous, wonderfully unanimous, and 
so well distributed over the country that they have their representatives 
in every,village. On the part-of the gentry this hostility is intelli¬ 
gible, because parliamentary government with universal suffrage is 
not favourable to the domination of their class, but the Church of 
Borne, with a clergy recruited amongst the peasantry, is really a 
democratic institution, and might live on good terms with a democracy 
if.once persuaded of its permanence. 

The conduct of the Army, since the fall of the Empire, has been 
admirably correct; Without this strict adhesion to the principle that 
the Army is a national and not a political body there would have 
been civil war. Even MaoMahon shrank from that, and the Army 
has never, under any circumstances, failed to yield obedience to the 
civil authority. At the present day wo see not only a civilian as the 
Head of the State, but even (what is excessively rare in France) a 
civilian at the War Office, yet this is found so little objectionable in 
practice that M. de Freycinet has kept his portfolio in the now 
Cabinet. Certainly there must be a great respect for law and order 
in a country where a few middle-class civilians, who have nothing of 
the prestige of royalty, and who are so often changed that they can 
exercise little personal influence, have complete control cf one of the 
largest armies in Europe. As to the personal sentiments of the 
officers there is no general rule. Those who come from St. Cyr are, 
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I believe, generally Monarchist^, because they belotig, in great part, to 
the class of country gentlemeziy who are Monarchtsis fdmost univer¬ 
sally. Amongst Ae rest there are warm or cool Bepnblibons, but it 
matters very little what the piivate opinions of a French officer may 
bo as long as he keeps true to I'Vench military principles. As to the 
bo4y of. the Army, it is exactly like the nation which it represents 
accurately and inevitably, being itself completely hational, so that it 
is a wiisto of time to speculate on the separate opinion of the Army. 

The reader will remember that Gambetta’s Ministry fell on the 
question of the scrvtin de listej* which he desired to I’e-establish. His 
object was supposed to bo a kind of plehiHcUwm in lus own favour, 
which would have been possible with that system of voting. The 
scruiin de liste was re-established after tlie death of Gambetta, from a 
belief that, in the absence of a i)opular hero, it was favourable to the 
election of llepiiblicana and unfavourable to the influence of the 
squires. In the present year the Chamber has abolislied the senttin 
de liMc for the same reason which caused it to be refused to Gambetta, 
the fear of a popular hero, who, this time, is General Boulanger. 
The action of the Chamber in both cases was dictated by a kind of 
prudence, w'hich is, of course, called cowardly fear by its enemies. 
The Ciiamber is extremely waki^ful to prevent personal goveimment, 
which would bo real monarchy under another name. The Chamber is 
jealous, and docs not wish any one man to become too powerful in the 
State. There is, however, a strong tendency in democracies to desire 
a great man, to put faith in him. and to invest him with the powers 
necessary for the execution of his ideas. As the Chamber refuses to 
make a groat man, tho people, especially the Forisian people, have 
determined to make one for themselves. I say, “make one,’’ because 
the making is all their own. Boulanger is in himself nothing but a 
brave officer, who when Minister of AVar paid rather more attention 

* Every one who mukes French politics a special study understands tho aerutin de 
lihte mnl the eervtin d'firrondhufment, hut others niay find a short explanation accept-' 
able. The fniidaiueniul idea of the seruHu de Hate, is to make each department 
(cquivalisiit to an English county) vote for its representatives together, tjuppose they 
are twelve in number, each cleetor has twelve votes. He gives them'to any twelve 
candidates he pleases, hut in practice opposite lists are presented to him, and these 
lists have been made up hy the politicians of the Doimrtnicnt bcforehanil. 'fhe 
■- supposed utility of the system W'as to deliver the voter from local infiaenoes, and to 
deliver the Deputies, after their election, from local pressure and requests for favours. 
!Fhe objection to it is that the local elector cannot, know all the men on the list, and 
votes blindly for most of them, so that men get inio Parliament who have not tlio 
j)crsonal confidence of the electors. Another objection is that the acr^in de liaie 
affords'opjKirtunitiCs for a sort of plfhiaeitnm; and a third very serious objection is 
that, if a Deputy resigns or dies, .nil the ehictors of a whole Department have to vote 
on the eicotion of a successor. It has not been found in practice that tho acrutin de 
Hate delivers tlie Deputies from iiupnrtimity, A man who formerly, pestered the one 
Deputy for' his arrondissement will now pester all the Deputies of his Department. 

• The acruttn darrondmenwnt is simjdy district voting, ana- requires no explanation. 
An arrondiaaement, if too populous, is divided ; but in any case only one candidate 
can be elected for each constituency. lie is usually a man well known In the neigh- 
boiirhood, who meets bis electors in every village. The acrutin d^arrondiaaement is 
incomparably simpler, and less artificial, than the scrutin ffe/isle. . 
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th^ usual to the wants of the <annm0n ^soliiier. He^Jjas^ooFop .com¬ 
manded a yictoriotts army, lie has no of intetleot c^tOty, and 
scwcely any other arf or chartn than, that dT acdeplfeg gr^Oualy'the 
homage of his innumerable admirers, fie certainly possesses one 
very rare talent in great perfection-^ the talent of not using his 
reputation, by unnecessary utterance. A physician has lately vix- 
plained to us something about what he calls the storage of life, fho 
art of keeping the vital force. Boulanger understands the storage of". 
reputation, and practises it in a country whore it is most difficult, 
country where reputations are most rapidly used up. He understands^ 
that an object of adoration ought not to be too communicative. 
When: he speaks it is simply to blamo the existing rulers, implying 
hat he could rule better, but not proposing any new method. The 
]^opnlar enthusiasm for him is pure faith of the very blindest doscrip- 
ion. 0l6menceau has intelligently described Boulangiam as ratlier a 
religious than a political phenomenon. Ue sees in it a repetition of 
tire messianic enthusiasms of the East. Boulanger is, in fact, a sort 
of Mahdi, exciting a degree of fanaticism in the multitude which ■ 
might easily Irecomo persecutiug and bloodthirsty. Soon after his 
election in Paris a man in the strMt cried, “Vive la RtSpublique!” 
which was interpreted by some !Malangists as an insult to their 
‘Mubdi, and the Republican had to fly for his life; the fanatics wanted 
to drown him in the Seine. Like most successful religions, Boulangism 
began with the common ireople, rising higher in the social scale as it 
gatheilfed force, till now it is established amongst the aristocracy. 
The very greatest ladies of the P'aubourg St. Germain think they 
cannot honour the new Mahdi enough, and iuvent new -devices for his 
worship. They are presented to him ia great receptions, his adopted 
flower has become a port of feminine toilette, and feminine zeal is 
making proselytes to the novel faith, l^hysicians who have studied 
mental epidemics are beginning to believe that this is a case of 
“ contagions suggestion,” and one fact tends to conflnu this opinion. 
Like other waves of religious enthusiasm, Boulangism seizes upon the 
least cultivated brains. First, it spread in the lowest populace, after¬ 
wards it seized u]X)n the fashionable world, but it passed over the 
brain-workers. Amongst the students in Paris, and the professional 
classes all over the country, Boulangism ,has made fow converts. At 
first it was regarded • by those classes with hilarious contempt, but 
when it gathered force they looked upon it with amazement, and dis- 
may. . Just at present (I am writing in March) the prevalent feeling 
amongst intelligent French people might be expressed in words like 
these: “ After all that we have done for liberty, and now that we 
have completely won it, the use of it that the people want to make is 
to put themselves under a little Cmsar ! ” And if they are pained by 
the conduct of the people, they are surprised by the want of dignity 
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BbowQ in tke highest qntuixiis. The head of the House pi Orleans, 
novr representing the House (A France, has oondescohded to fdly him¬ 
self with this latest adventurer. Even Republicans who have no 
desire to see a French prince on'the throne, like to be able to respect 
him. , They all respected the hi^-miuded Count of Ghambord, and 
if t15e Count of Paris is not King he is still in social rank the head 
of the nation, as the President is in political rank. 

A Hmmi of what has been said in this paper may be made in a 
few words before looking to the future. The great cause of dissatis- 
'%aotion in France is the want of change. ' Men may be changed, nelv 
men may be put in office, but the Ministry, by whatever name i'it 
may be called, is always Conservative-Republican in reality. The / 
Monarchists are newer even invited to attempt the formation of xu 
Cabinet; the Radicals have had one turn in power, but none of tl^eiy 
projects were realized, and as soon as the Floquet Cabinet proposed th^\ 
Revision it was upset. The utter hopelessness of the Monarchical 
party, and all these weary years of waiting, have so embittered its 
feelings that it is ready for any rashness. The Radicals are almost 
equally discontented on account of the failure of their Revision pro¬ 
ject. Such is the desire for chi^ge that a Constitutional Monarchy 
might have a better chance of actseplance this year than at any time 
since the Presidency of MacMahon. Still, even if a Constitutional 
Monarchy coxxld be established, the permanence of it would be impos¬ 
sible with universal suffrage. There would be a Republican Opposition, 
sure to inci’easp as soon as the King did anything unpopular, and then 
he would have to depart, like Louis Philippe, ^lie. case would bo quite 
different with a Dictatorship. Onco established, it might last fifteen 
years, because it could and would take measures to protect itself. 
But the difficulty is to estaUish the Hictatorsliip, and for this I am 
inclined to believe that Boulanger has missed his 0]>portunity. He 
might perhaps have done it wh(m Minister of War, but nobody ever 
yet made a coo-p d'fial without being already in a very commanding 
position. Boulanger is simply a Deputy. To become Ketator he > 
must first bo either Minister of War or President of the Republic. 
He cannot now take anybody by surprise. All know' lus aims, and all 
Republicans are agreed to keep him out of office. T)hey are fully^ 
alive to the importance of the next elections, they have already made 
an excellent move in re-establishing the scnitin d'arrondissem&ni^ they 
have a popular and lespc-cted President of the Republic, and they have 
ten times the talent in their ranks that Boulanger can find either in 
hims^f or amongst- Ids followers. The probable conclusion is that this 
will only.»^pTpve to bo one more of the many trials which an old 
Monarchical State, with a Church and an aristocracy still influential, 
must expect to pass through before parliamentary government, is 
firmly and finally established. There remains, of course, the .question 
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whether there is anything final in this worW. , 'Ihe i^tare is obscure 
for all of ns, and we do not know ydt 'whether 3?arli^feftts aVe, more 
ihoji a temporary odnvenience. For the present we can;: imagine 
nothinj^^tter, bat x>erhap8 Boalah^sm may be one amongst several 
indications that parliamentarism, with talking Ministers, is rather Ipo 
cumbroas and too frictional for the coming age. For my part,'^ a 
well-wisher to France, I should like to see much more change and 
variety, of a healthy kind, within the limits of the present Oonatitdtibn., 
For this reason I was not sorry to see a Kadical Ministry undet so / 
competent a chief as' M. Floquet, and in my humble opinion it wool^j 
be a good thing, if it were possible, to include in a Conservative" 
Cabmet some of the ablest heads of the llight. The misfoitune now ", 
is tfefit to get change of any decided kind it is necessary to alter the 
■for^m of government. This is deplorable, because it makes the gulf of 
separation appear wdder than, it really is. The consequence is a 
porsii^tent danger of civil war* which varies with the electricity, of the 
political atmosphere., Nothing but the high military principle of the 
Army has hithc^ saved France from that most tremendous of all evils, 
and that high principle still remains the most hopeful element in the 
mtuation. 

. P. G. Hamektos. 

CSincc! this artiele 1ms been put into type.'Grenoral Boulanger has made an important 
bid for Clerical support in a speech at Tours, lie promises liberty of conscience and 
a ces-sation of religions perseention. Considering that lilmrty of oan.science exists 
alrea^ in Fiunce and thut nobody is porse.outed for hi.s religions opinions, the^e 
promises may appear supiu'fluoiis or unmeaning, but the phrases arc, as they are 
intended to be, cxti-cniely significant'. They arc an engagement to f.urrhor Cat iiolio 
supremacy, and they constitute an offer of alliance to the clergy and their supportor-H 
like tlie offensive and defen.sive alliance that formerly existed between the Church of 
Home and the Monarchy of Divine Right.—1*. G. I-I.] 
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ON THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEETING. 


M y purpose is to examine, not as a politician but as a lawyer, four 
important and knotty points connected with the right of public 
'meeting. These first, whether there exist any general riglit 
of meeting in public places; secmidly, what is the meaning of the 
term “ an unlawful assembly”? thirdly, livh&t are the rights of'the 
Crown or its servants, in dealing^with an unlawful assembly? and 
fourthly, what are the rights possessed by the members of a lawful 
assembly when the meeting is interfered with or dispersed by 
force ? ' 

For the proper understanding of the matters under discussion, it is 
necessary to grasp firmly the truth and the bearing of three indisputable 
but often neghicted observations. 

The first is that English law does Sot recognize any special right 
of public meeting either for a political or for any other purpose. 

The right of assembly is nothing more than the result of the view' 
taken by our Courts of individual liberty of persson and individual 
liberty of speech. There is no special principle of law allowing 
A, B, and C to meet together in the open air or under cover for. the 
sake of discussion. But the right of A to gO where he pleases so 
that he dpt^s not commit a trespass, and to say wHat he likes so 
his talk is not lilxdlous or seditious, and the right of B to do the like, 
and the existence of similar rights on the part of C, D, E, &c.4 and* 
BO bn infiyitum, leads to the consequence that A, B, C, and ten 
thousa^^others may (as a general rule, and so that they~db not 
create a nm^nce) assemble together in any place where tiey have 
each a ri^K to be for?i^, lawful purpose and in a lawful manner.* 

Hence flow hoteworffiy results. Interference with a lawful meeting 
* See fttxtter Dicoy, “ Law of the Constitution,” 2nd ed. pp. ■ 
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is nofc an invasion of a puH^riglitf, bat an attack upon the individual 
rights of A or B, and must generally resolve itself into a number of 
assaults upon definite persons, members of the meeting. ^A wrong¬ 
doer who disperses a crowd is not indicted or sued for breaking up a 
meeting, but is liable (if at all) to a pTOsecution or an action for 
assaulting A, a definite member of tlie crowd.* Hence a notice 
by a magistrate or other functionary, tliat a meeting,' in. itself 
legal, must not meet or ought to disperse, can uo more render the 
assembly unlawful than can a notice from tho Mayor of Oxford that • 
a citizen may not grf to his own house, render it unlawful for such, 
citizen to return home. A notice that a given meeting is unlawful, 
may, indeed, have a i-eal importance because it brings the illegality of 
the assembly to the knowledge of persons who might otherwise be 
ignorant of its true charactex*. ’ But no notice can make a lawful 
meeting illegal, and as it does not produce any effect whatever, so it' 
exposes the person who gives it to no penalty. If a crowd on being 
told by a magistrate or policeman tliat they ought to disperse, offer 
no resistance xvhatever, the person who issues the command incurs no 
legal liability. The question again how far a lawful meeting may 
resist any attempt to disperse the assembly, depends at bottom on a 
determination of the methods prescribed by law to a given citizen A,, 
for punishing or repelling an assault. 

The second of these preliminary observations is that the most 
serious of the obscurities which beset> the law of pnbliq meetings arise 
from the difficulty of determiniug how far a citizem is legally justified 
in using force for the protection of his person, libei'+y or property, or, 
if wo may use the word self-defence” in its widest sense, from 
uncertainty as to the true x)™ticiplea w*hich govern tiie right of 
self-defence ? 

The answer to this inquiiy is admittc^dlj)* obscure and indefinite, 
and docs not admit of being given with dogmatic certainty. Nor 
need this uncertainty excite snrpiise, for the rule which fixes the 
limits to the right of S(*lf-help must from th<5 nature of things be a 
compromise between the necessity, on the one Ijaiid, of allowing every 
citizen to maintain his rights against wrongdoers, and the necessity, 
on the other hand, of suppressing private warfare*. Discourage self- 
help, and loyal subjects are the slaves of ruffians. Over-stimulate 
self-assertion, and for the arlutrament of the (.lourts you substitute 
the decision of the sword or the revolver. 

Tho last of these preliminary obseirations is that tho right of 
natural defence, even where it exists, “ does not imply a right- of 
attacking, for instead of attacking one another for injuries past or 
impending, men need only have recourse to the propei- tribunals of 
justic€<i”t 

• Bee Bedford c. Birley, 1 St. Tr. N. S. 1071. f i Stepb. Comij 8lh cd. 53, 54. 

VOL. LV. K K 
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A dispute, in short, as to legal rij^fe must be settled by legal 
tribunals^ “ for the Sover0iga and, his Courts are the vmdices injuriamj 
and will give to the party wronged all the satisfaction he deserves^ ”* 
no one is allowed to vindicate the strength of his disputed rights by 
the force of his arm. Legal contmversies are not to bo settled by 
blows. A bishop who in the last century attempted, by means of 
riot and assault, to make good his claim to remove a deputy registrar, 
was admonished from tho Bench that his view of the law was erroneous, 
and was saved from the condemnation of the jury only by the rhetoric 
and the fallaoies of Erskine.f 

The close connection of these introductory remarks with the 
questions to be considered will become apparent as we proceed. 

I. Does there- &sisl any gemral right of meeting in puUic 2>la(‘es ? 

Tho answer is easy. No such right is known to tho law of 
England. 

Englishmen, it is tnie, meet together for political as well as for otiier 
purposes, in parks, commons, and other opiui spaces accessible to all 
the world. It is also true that in England meetings hold in the 
open air arc not subjt?ct, as they are in other countries—for instance, 
Belgium—to any special restrictions. A crowd gathered together in a 

public place, whether they assemble for amusement or discussion, to 
see an ac«)bat perform his somersaults, or to hear a statesman explain 
his tergiversations, stand in the same position as a meeting held .for 
the same purpose in a hall or a drawing-room. An assembly con¬ 
vened, in short, for a lawful object, assembled in a place wLich the 
me(?ting has a right to occa])y and acting in a peaceable manner, 
which inspires no sensible person with fear, is a lawful assembly, 
w'hether it be held in Exeter Hall, in the grounds of Hatfield or 
Hawarden, or in the Lohdon parks. With such a meeting no man 
has a right to interfere, and for attending it no man incurs legal 
penalties. But the law which docs not prohibit open-air meetings 
does not, sp(;aking generally, provide that there sliaJl be spaces where 
the public can meet in the open air, either for political discussion or 
for amusement. There may of course be, and indeed there are, special 
localities which by statute, by custom or otherwise, are so dedicated 
to the use of tho public as to bo available for the purpose of public 
meetings. But speaking in general terms, the Coui’ts do not recognize 
certain spaces as set aside for that end. In this respect, again, a 
ctowd of a thousand people stand in the same position as an indi¬ 
vidual person. If A wants to deliver a lecture, to make a speech, or 
to exliibit a show, he must olitain some room or field whidh he can 
legally use for his purpose. Ho must not invade the rights of private 
♦ 4 Steph. Comm. p. .O.'i. 

t Seo the Bisbop of Bangor’s Case, 26 St. Tr. 463. 
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property— i.e., comimt a . He must; not interfere with the 

convenience of the pnbKo—create a nuisance. 

The notion that there is such a thing as ,a light of meeting in 
public places arises from more than one confusion or erroneous assump¬ 
tion. The right of public meeting—that is, the right of all men to* 
come together in a place where thej' may lawfully be for any, lawful 
purpose, and especially for political discussion—^is confounded with the, 
totally different alleged right of every man to use for the purpose of 
holding a meeting any place which in any sense is open to the public. 
Tho two rights, did they both exist, are essentially different, and in 
many cotmtries are regulated by totally different rules. It is assumed 
again that squares, streets or roads, which every man may use, are 
necessmly available for the holding of a meeting. The assumption is 
false. A crowd blocking up a highway \vill probably be a nuisance 
in the legal, no less than in the popular, sense of lh(» term, for they 
interfere with the ordinaiy citizen’s right to use the locality in the 
Avay permitted to him by law. Highways, indeed, are dedicated to the 
public use, but they mnst be used lor passing and going along them,* 
and the legal mode of use negatives the claim of politicians to use a 
highway as a forum, just as it excludes the claim of actors to turn it 
into an opim-air theatre. ’Jlie crowd who collect, and the persons 
who cause a crowd, for whatever purjjose, to collect in a street, create 
a nuisance.f , The claim on tho part of persons so minded to assemble 
in any numbers and’ for so long a time? as they i)lease, to remain 
assembled “ to tlio detriment of others having equal rights, is in its 
nature irreconcilable with tho right of free passage, and there is, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain, no authority wbatevoi’ in favour 
of ib.”J The general public cannot make out a right to hold meetings 
even on a common.§ The ground of popular delusions as to the right of 
.public meeting in open places is at bottom the prevalent notion tliat the 
law favours meetings held for the sake of political discussion or agita¬ 
tion, combined with the tacit assumption that when the law allows a 
right it providcis tho means for its exercise. No ideas can be more un¬ 
founded. English law no more favour.^ or provides for the holding of 
political meetings than for the giving of public concerts. A man has 
a right to hear an orator as he has a right to hear a band, or to eat. 
a bun. But each right must be exercised subject to tire laws against 
trespass, against the creation of nuisances, against theft. 

The want of a so-called forum may, it will be so.id, prevent fen 
thousand worthy citizens from making a lawful demonstration of tlifcir 
political wishes. Tho remark is true, but, from a lawyer’s point of 

* DowiRton t». rjiynts, 2 Hy. IJl. .'>27. 

t Rex V, Carlilc, rt (.!. & 1’. 628, 636 ; tho Tramways Case, tlic 'rinim, .Scj-f. 7,1688. 

t Ex jjarte 21 Q. B, D. 101, 107 ; per Curiam. 

§ Bailey ». Williaiujson, L. It. 8 Q. B. 118; Be Morgan v. Mctroiwlitan Board of 
tVorks, 5 Q. B, D. 155. 
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view, irrelevant. Plvery man lias a rigl]l*lo see a Pnncli show, but if 
Puncli is exhibiting for money, no man can see him who cannot pro¬ 
vide the necessary shilling. Every man has a right to hear a band, 
but if there be no place where a band can perform without causing 
a nuisance, then thousands of excellent citizens must forego their 
light to hear music. Every man has a right to worship God after his 
own fashion, but if all the laudowners of a parish refuse ground for 
the building of a Wesleyan cliapel, parishioners must forego attend- 
auce at a Methodist place of worship. Of policy I say nothing.; I am 
concerned only with law. * 

II. What is tJi/c meaning of tlui tei'ni *• an nnlan'/nl imemhly ” 

The expression “ unlawful assembly” does not signify any meeting 
of which the pnipose is uulaw'ful. If, for example, five cheats meet 
in one* room to concoct a fraud, to indite a libel, or to forge a bank¬ 
note, they assemble for an unlawful purpose, but they can hardly be 
said to constitute an “ unlawful asjsembly.” These Avords are, in English 
law, a term of art. This term has a more or less limit<>d and definite 
signifi.cation, and has from time to time been defined by different 
authoritios* with varying degrees of precision. The definitions vaiy, 
for the most part., mtlier in words than in substance. Such differences 
as exist have, however, a twofold importance. Tliey show, in the first 
place, that the circumstances which may render a meeting an unlawful 
assembly have not b<?en absolutely d(*tei‘rain(‘d, and that some im¬ 
portant qu<‘stions W'ith regard to the necessary clmi*acteiistios of sucli 
an assembly are open to discussion. They show, in the second place, 
that the rules determining the right of public meeting are the result 
of judicial legislation, and that the laiv w'hich has been created may 
be further developed by the judges^ and hence that any lawyer bent 
on determining the character of a given mt'eting must consider care¬ 
fully the tendency as well as the words of reiwricd jurlgments. 

The general and protninent characteristic of an unlawful assembly 
(however defined) is, to any one who candidly studies the authorities, 
clear enough. It is a meeting of persons who either intwjd to commit 
or do commit, or who lead otlicrs to entertain areasouablo fear that th® 
meeting will commit, a breach of the peace. This actual or threatened 
breach of the peace is, so to speak, the essential characteristic or 
property connoted by the teim unlawful assembly.” A careful exa¬ 
mination, however, of received descriptions or definitions and of the 
authoritative statements contained in Sir James Stephen’s Digest, ariiJ 

* See Hawkins, P. C., book i. rap. C.'>, ss, Jt, 11; 4 Jllackstonc. p. 146; 4 Sfceph. 
(’oumi., St.h od. p. 213 ; Stophon, Crlni. TligosL, art. 70 ; Criminal Code Bill Coninus- 
sion, Draft Code, .sec. H4, p. 80; Hc.k o. I’iniiey, C. & P. 254 ; Rejc v. Hunt, 1 St. 'JCr. 
N. S. 171 ; Bedford v. Birley, Ibid. 1071; Ilex »\ Morris, ibid. 621 ; Beatty r.'GiUlmnfet, 
9 Q. 11. II. H08; Be®, r. McNanghton flrlsli). 14 Cox C. C. 676: O'Kelly v. Harvey 
,'lrihb). IbCoxO. C. 4.16. 
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in tHie Draft Code drawn by the Criminal Code Commissibnors, ©nablea 
an inquirer to frame a more or leas accurate definitkm ctf, iwi “ un¬ 
lawful asBembly.” 

It may (it is submitted) be defined as any meeting of three or 
more persons who— 

(i.) Assemble to commit, or, when assembled do commit, a 
breach of the peace ; 

(ii.) Assemble w'itarintent to commit a crime by open force; 
or 

(iii.) Assemble for any common purpose, whether lawful or 
imlawful, in such a manner as to give firm and courageous 
persons in the neighbourhood of the assembly reasonable cause 
to fear a breach of the peace, in consequence/ of the assembly; or 

[(iv.) Assemble with intent to C/Xcite disaffection among the 
Crown’s subjects, to bi’ing the Constitution and CJovemment of 
the realm, as by law established, into contempt, and generally to 
carry out, or prepare for carrying out, on unlawful conspiracy^.* 

The following points require notice;— 

1. A meeting is an unlawful assembly wliich cither disturbs the 
peacoi or inspires reasonable persons in its neighbombood w'ith a fear 
til at it will cause a breach of the pcact*. Hence the state of public 
feeling under which a meeting is convened, the class and the number of 
the persons who come together, the mode in which they raci>t (whether, 
for instance, they do or do not carry arms), the place of their meeting 
(whether, for instance, they assemble on an open common or in the 
midst of a populous city), and various other circumstances, muat all be 
taken into account in determining whether a given meeting is an 
unlawful assembly or not. 

2. A mec/ting need not be the less an unlawful assembly because 
it meets for >a legal object. A crowd collected to pi'tition for the 
release of a prisoner or to see an acrobatic performance, though 
meeting for a lawful object, may easily be, or turn into, an unlawful 
assembly. The lawfulness of the aim with which a liundred thousand 
l)eople assemble may the reasonableness of fearing that a breach 
6»f the peace will ensue. But the lawfulness of their object docs not 
of itself make tbo meeting lawful. 

-: 3. A meeting for an unlawful purpose is not nccessaiily an un¬ 

lawful assembly. Twenty men sitting together in a room concocting 
a scheme of perjury do not (it is conceived) constitute an unlawful 
assembly. The teat of the character of the assembly is w^lietJier the 
.meeting does or does not contemplate the use of unlawful force, or 
does OP does not inspire others with reasonable fear tliat unlawful 
force will be used—i.c., that the Queen’s peace will be broken. * 

• O’Kelly V. Han'ey (Iri^h), 15 Cox C. C. 435. The portion of this ilnfinitioo con¬ 
tained in brackets must be considered as, in England, of doubtful authority. 
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4, '.rhero is some authority for the suggestion that a meeting for 
the purpose of spreading sedition, of exciting class against class, or 
of bringing the Constitution of the country into contempt, is ipm 
facto nn unlawful assembly,* and that a meeting to promote an 
unlawful conspiracy of a public character, oven though it does not 
directly menace a breach of th(j peace, is also an unlawful assembly.* 
This is a matter on -which it is prudent Jp speak with reserve aaid 
hesitation, and to maintain a suspended*udgment until the point 
suggested has come fairly before tlie English Courts. The tmo rule 
(possibly) may bo, that a meeting assembled for the promotion of a 
purpose which is not only criminal, but also if carried out -will 
promote a breach of the peace, is itself an unlawful assembly. 

5. Two qnei|tions are certainly open. 

Is a meeting an unlawful assembly because, though the meeting 
itself is peaceable enough, it excites reasonable dread of future 
disi urbance- to tho peace of the realm i as where political leaders 
address a meeting in te.rms which it is reasouably supposed may, after 
the meeting has broken up, excite insurrection j* The answer to this 
inquiry is doubtful.t 

Need, the breach of the jieacc, or fear thereof, which gives a Meet¬ 
ing the character of illegality, be a broacli caused by the mombeins of 
the meeting? Tho one English authority on the subject answers 
this question in the affirmative. A meeting is not an unlawful 
assejnbly because it excites persona who dislike the meeting to 
break the peace. Thus a meeting held by a handful of Protestants 
for the denunciation of tho confessional or of saint-worship, in the 
midst of a poor and excited Ilomau Catholic population, is not au 
unlawful meeting) though eveiy one knows that its consequence is likely 
to bo riot and bloodshed. To this view the Irish Courts, which no lesa 
than the English tribunals arc exponents of the common law, do not 
assent.' It is posriblo that common sense may also refuse its sanction 
to the doctrine now laid down by the English Queen's Bench Division. 
Here, again, an inquirtir may be recommended to suspend his judgment. 

Til. What arc tim rUffdA of the Cromi, or its sn-rants, in dealing 
i&ith an imlawfvl a^inhly '? 

1. Every person who takes part in an unlawful assembly is guilty 

* See Kwlford v. IJirfoj-, 1 St. 'I'r. N. S. 1071 ; Rex r. Illiut, ■/&/>/. 171; Rex v. Morris^ 
ibUl, 621 ; Rep. ». AlcNuuKhtim (friali), 14 Cox O. C. .57‘i: O'KclJv r. Harvey (Irislif, 
15 Cox C. C. 4a5. ' , ■ ■ . 

t See Rex v. Hunt. 1 Ht. Tr. N. S. J71; Rex Rewhurst, Slid. 6S0‘, 599.' " Upon tlio 
siibjoel of terror, there nioy bo case-s in which, from the general appearance of the 
ineoting, there conld be no fear of immcilialc mischief pro«Juep«l before that asscrnblr 
hlioiild disperse,- and I am ralJier disposed to think that the pnotiability or likelihood 
of initpediate ten-or before the meeting should disperse is necessary in order to fix the 
ehiiriro upon that second count to whioli I have drawn j-our ntttmtiqn. But if the 
i-vi<h nct> satisfies you there was a present fear produced of future riHing, which future 
rising would be a’terror and alarm to the neigldiourhood. I Hhonld then desire that you 
would |)r<*cnt that as your finding in the sliape of what I should then take it to be, a 
bpeciii. verdict. ”: per Builoy, J. > 
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of a misdemeanour, and the Crown mnj therefore prosecute every such 
person for Ms ofience. 

Whether a given man A, who is present at a i>artictilar meeting, 
does thereby incur the guilt of “ taking part ” in an unlawful assembly, 
is in each ease a question of fact. 

A, though present, may not be a member of the meeting; he may 
be there accidentally; he may know notMng of its character,;, the 
crowd may. originally have assembled for a lawful purpose; the 
circumstances—e.^., the production of arms, or the outbreak of a riot, 
which render tlie meeting unlawful^ may have taken place after it 
began, and'|n these transactions A may have taken no part. Hence 
the importaii^e of ah bfiioial notice—c.//,, bya Secretary of State, or by 
a magistrate^ that a meeting is convened for a criminal obj^t. A 
oxtisiien after reading the notice or proclamation, goes to the meeting 
at his peril. If it turns out in fact an unlawful assembly, lie cannot 
plead ignorance of its character as a defence against the charge of 
taking part in the meeting.* 

2. Magistrates, policemen, and all loyal citizens, not only are 
entitled, but indeed are bound to disperse an unlawful assembly, and, 
if nec^sary, to do so .by the use of force; and it is a gross to 
suppose that they are bound to wait until a riot has occurred, until 
the Kiot Act has been read.f The prevalence of this delusion vras the 
cause, during the Gordon Riots, of London being for days in the hands 
of the mob. The mode of dispersing a crowd whon unlawfully assembled, 
and the extent of force which it, is reasonable to use, differ according to 
the circumstances of each case. 

3. If any assembly becomes a riot—t.c., has begun to act in a 
tumultuous manner to the disturbance of the police—a magistrate on 
being informed that twelve or more persons are unlawfully, riotously, 
and tumultuously assembled together to the disturbance of the public 
peace, is bound to make the short statutable proclamation which is 
popularly known as “ reading the Kiot Act.” $ 

Tho consequences are as follows: first, that any twelve rioters who 
do not disperse within an hour thereaft(;r, are guilty of felony; and, 
secondly, that the magistrate and those acting with him may, after 
such hour, airest tho rioters and disperse the meeting by the employ¬ 
ment of any amount of force necessary for the pnrfwse, and are 
protected from liability for Mirt inflicted or death caused in dispc'rs- 
ing the meeting. The magistrates are, in short, empowered by tho 
Kiot Act to read tho proclainataon before referred to, and thereupon, 
after w'aiting for an hour, to order troops and constables to lire npotj th(5 
rioters, or charge them sword in hand.§ It is particulurly to be noticed 

* Reg. V. Fursey, G C. & P. 81. 

+ Reg. V. Nfsale, 9 C. & P. 431; Burdet w. Abbot, 4 Taunl. 40!, 440. 

:; 1 Geo, I. stat. IS, cap. .*», a. 2. . . , 

I ( Seo 1 Stephen, Hist. Crim. Law, 203; Criminal Code Bill Commission, Uralt Coflo, 
S8. 88, 89. 
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that the powers given to ^magistrates for dealing with riots under the. 
Biot Act in no waj lessen the common 'law right of a xm^strativ 
and indeed of eveiy citizen, to put an end to a brei^ of the peace, 
and hence to disperse an unlawful ^assembly. 

IV. Wliat are the riglits posseted hy the inemhers of- lawful 
asser^llf when the meetiriff is interfered with or dispersed hy fores ? 

. Salvation Army assemble in a plabe where they Jtave a'right 
to mi^t, say an open piece of land placed at their disposal by the 
owner, and for a lawful purpose, Aamely, to hear a sermon. Certain 
persons who think the meeting either objectionable or iHejpftl attempt 
to brea^ it up, or do break it up, by force. What, undib;,tihese cir- 
cumstsinces, are the rights of the Salvationists who ha^^ come to 
listen to a preacher? This in a concrete form is tho problem for 
consideration.* ‘ . 

An attempt, whether successful or not, to disperse a lawful asstmibly 
involve assaults of more or less violent upon the persons A, B and 
C who have met together. The wrong thus done by the assailants 
is, as already pointed out, a wrong done, not to tiie meeting—a body 
which %as legally no collective rights—^but to A, B, or C, an indi* 
vidnal'^hshed, hustled, struck, or otherwise assaulted. 

Our' problem is, then, in substance—What are the lights of A 
when unlawfully assaulted? And this inqniiy, in its turn, embraces 
two different questions, w'hich, for cloamess sake, ought to be carefully 
kept apart from ejich other. 

Mrst. W'hat are the remedies of A for the wTong done to lum by 
the assault? 

The answer is easy. A has the right to take civil, or (subject to 
one reservation) criminal proceedings against any person, lie he an 
officer, a soldier, a commissioner of polict‘, a magistrate, a policeman, 
or a private ruffian, who is responsible for the assault upon A. If, 
moreover, A bf^ killed, tlie person or persons by whom his death has 
boon canse.d may bti indicted, according to circumstances, for man¬ 
slaughter or murder. 

This statement as to A’s rights, or (what is, however, the same 
thing) as to the liabilities of A's assailants, is made subject to one 
reservation. There exists considerable doubt as to the degree and 
kind of liability of soldiers (or possibly of policemen) who, under the 
orders of a superior, do some act arrest A or fire at A) which, is 
not on the face of it unlawful, but which turns out to be unlawful 
because of some circumstauce of which the subordinate was not in a 
position to‘judge, as, for example, because the meeting was not 

* For the eake of convenience, 1 have taken a meeting of the Salvation Army as a 
typical instance pf a lawful public meeting. It should, however, 'be constantly re¬ 
membered that the rights of the Salvationists are neither more nor less than those of 
any other crowd lawfully collected together—r.^r., to bear a band of maaic. 
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technically axi unlawful aasmldy, oir because the giving the 

order had in fiome troy exoe^ed hia ant^oiity. 

*‘l hope (aa^ie Willes, J.] 1 may never have to detennitie tli^ dMcnlt 
questioD, how far the orders of a superior, officer are a justification. >' '..Were 
1 compelled to determine that Question, I should probably hold that the orders, 
ore an absolute justification in time of actual war—at all events, os regards 
enemies or fore^nors—and, I should think, even with regard to English^born 
'subject .of the Crown, unless the orders were such as could not l^ally be 
given, i believe that the better opinion is, that an ofiicer or soldier, acting. 
under the' orders of his superior—not being necessarily or manifestly iUegiu 
—would be justifi^ by his ordera.'' * 

.A critic were rash who questioned, the suggestion of a jnrist whoso 
dicta are more weighty than many considered judgments. The words,. 
moreover, of Mr. Justice Willes tmounce a principle whicli is in itself 
pre-eminently reasonable. If its validity be not admitted, results 
follow as absurd as tbey are unjust: every soldier is called upon to 
determine on the spur of the moment legal subtleties which, after a 
lengthy consultation, might still perplex experienced lawyers, and the? 
private c£dled upon by his commanding officer to take part in the 
suppression of a riot runs the risk if he disobeys of being diot by 
order of a court-martial, and, if ho obeys, of being hanged under the 
sentence of a judge. Let it further be c.arefully noted lhat the 
doctrine of Mr. Justice Willes, which is approved of by the Criminal 
(.)ode OommissionerSjt applies, it would seem, to criminal liability 
only. The soldier or policeman who, without full legal justification, 
assaults or arrests A incurs (it is submitted), even though acting under 
orders, full civil liability. 

Secondly. How far is A entitled to maintain by force his right to 
take part in a lawful public meeting, or, in other words, his right to 
stand in a place where he lawfully may stand— e.g., ground opened to 
A by the owner, for a purpose which is in itself lawful— c.g., the 
hearing of a sermon ? 

A notion is current, for which some justification may be fonnd in 
the loose dicta of lawyers, or the vague language of legal text-books, 
that a man may lawfully use any amount of force .which is necessary, 
and not more than necessaiy, for tlie protection of his legal rights. 
This notlcm, however popular, is erroneous. If pushed to its fair 
consequences, it^ would .at times justify the shooting of trespassers, 
and would constantly make it leg^ for a schoolboy, say of nine years 
bid, to stab a hulking bully of eighteen who attempted to pull the child's 
' bars. Some fifty years ago a worthy Captain Moir carried this doc- 
■'trine out in practice to its extreme logical results. Hia grounds wen* 
"^fafested by trespassers. He gave notice that he should fire at any 
j wrongdoer who persisted in the offence. He executed his threat, and, 

•i * Keighlv, V. Boll, 4 F. & p. 768.7®0. per Wille.s. J, 

f See C. C. B. CommiKsion. Draft Code, s». 49-53. 
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after fair warning, shot a trespasser in the arm. The wounded boy 
was carefully nursed at the captainis expense. He unexpectedly died 
of the wound. The captain was put on his trial .for murder j , he was 
conWcted by the jury, sentenced by the judge, and, on. the following- 
Monday, hanged by the hangman. He was, it would seem, a well- 
meaning man, imbued with too rigid an idea of authority. He 
perished from ignorance of law. His fate is a warning to iheorists 
who indme to the legal heresy that every right may, lawfully be 
defended by the force neoessarj'- for its assertion. 

The maintainable theories as to the legitimate use of force neces¬ 
sary ior the protection or assertion of a man’s rights are twofold. 

First Theory .—In defence Of a man’s liberty, person, or property, 
he may lawfully use any amount of force which is both “ necessary ”— 
not more than enough to attain its object—and “ reasonable ” or 
“ proportionate ”—Ir., which does not inflict upon the wrongdoer 
mischief out of proportion to the injury or mischief which the force 
tised is intended to prevent; and no man may use in defending his 
rights ah amount of force which is cither unnecessary or unreason¬ 
able. 

This doctrine of the “ legitimacy of necessary and reasonable force 
is adopted by the Criminal Code Bill Commissioners. It had better 
be given in their own words: " 

“ We take [they write] one great principle of the couimon law to be, that ‘ 
though it sanctions the defence of a man’s person, liberty, and property 
Hgahist illegal violence, and permits the use of force to prevent crimes, to 
pre-serve the public peatie, and to bring oflendera to justice, yet ail this is- 
subject to the restriction that the foi-ce used is necesairy; that is, that the 
mischief sought to be prevented could not be prevented by less violent means: 
and thattho mischief done by, or which might reasonably be anticipated from 
the force used is not disproportioned to tjie injury or mischief which it ia 
intended to prevent. This last principle will exp^n and justify many of 
our suggestions. It does not seem to have been universally admitted; and 
we have therefore thought it advisable to give our reasons for thinking that 
it not only ought to be recogni?-od as the law in future, but that it is the • 
law at present.”* 

The use of the word “ tiecessjiT)'” is, it ^lould be noted, somewhat 
peculiar, since it includes the idea both of necessity and of reason-' 
ableness. When this is taken into account, tho Commissioners’ view 
is (it is submitted), as already stated, that a man may lawfully use in 
defence of his rights such an amount of force as is needful for their 
protection and as does not inflict or run the risk of inflicting damage 
out of all proportion to the injury to be averted, or (if wo look at the 
same thing from the other side) to the value of the right to be pro¬ 
tected. This doctrine is eminently rational. It comes to us recom¬ 
mended by the high authority of four most distinguished judges. .It 
certainly represents tho pri:^hiple towards which the law of England 

* C. C. B. Commission, Ileport, p. H. 
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tends to approidmaitis. But l&ere is. leai^ soiiie the 

sQggestion that a second and simpler tiew more aoomra^i^y represents 
the result x>t onn'anthorities. .; ■ 

Second Tlmry^r^K man in repelling an unlawful attack upon his 
person cm: liberty, is justified in using against his assailant sb mnok 
force, even amounting to the infliction of death, as is necessary fear, 
repelling the attack—i.«., as is needed for self-defence; but the inflic-’ 
tion upon a wrongdoer of grievous bodily hanu, or death, is justified, 
speaking generally, only by the necessities of self-defence—t.c., the 
defencjo of life, limb, 'bnjiermanent liberty.* 

This theory may be designated as the doctrine of “ the legitimacy 
of force necessary for self-defence." Its essence is that the right to 
inflict grievous bodily harm or death upon a wrougdoer originates in, 
and is''limited by, the right of every loyal subject to use the means 
necessary for averting serious danger to life or limb, and serious inter¬ 
ference -with his personal liberty. 

The doctrine of the “ legitimacy of necessary and reasonable force ” 
and the doctrine of the “ legitimacy of force necessary for self-defence ” 
conduct in the main, and in most instances, to the same practical results. 

On either theory A, when assaulted by X, and placed in peril 
of his life, may, if he cannot otherwise repel or avoid the assault, 
strike X dead. On the one view, the force used bv A is both neces- 
sary and reasonable; on the other view, tho foi’ce used by A is 
employed strictly in self-defence. On either doctrine A is not justi¬ 
fied in shooting at X Ijecause X is wilfully ti'espassiug on A’s land. 
For the damage inflicted hy A upon X—namely, the risk to X^oT lojing 
his life—is unreasonable, that is, out of all proportion to the injury 
done to A. by the trespass, and A in firing at a trespasser is clearly 
using force, not for the purpose of self-defence, but foy tho purpose of 
defending his projaerty. Both theories, again, are consistent with the 
elaborate and admitted rnlcts which limit a person’s right to wound or 
(^ay another even in defence of Kfo or limb.f Tlio gist, of tboso 
S^es is that no man must slay or severely injure another until he has 
d«ie everything he possibly can to avoid the use of extreme force. A 
is struck by a ru:fl5an, X; A has a revolver in his pocket. He must 
hot then aiHj^ thei*e fire upon X, but to avoid crime must first, retreat. 

. * Sue 1 Stftpli. Comm. (8th ed.), p. 139; 3 Hteph. Comm. 21.1, 244; 4 Steph. Comm. 
63-5.'». 

f See Stephen, Grim. Digest, art. 200, but compare 4 Steph. Comm. (8th ed.), pp- •'<4- 
66 ; .and 1 Hole, P. C. 479. The authorities do not seem precisely in agreement as to 
the right of A to wound X before he has retreated as far as he c;ui. but tlie general 
>principle soems pretty clear. The mle as to tho necns'.ity for retreat by the person 
atta^ ’ "’d must be always taken in combination with the ackijowIe<lged right and duty 
of eveij 'll to stop tho commission of a felony, and with the fact tliat defence of a 
man's housv. soms tq be looked upon by the law as nearly equivalent to tiic defence of 
Ids person. “If. a tliief assaults a true man, either .ibioad or in his lioiise, to rob or 
kill him, the trufe man is not bound to give back, but may kill ihc assailant, and 
not felony ” (1 Hale, P. C, 481J, See as to defence of house, 1 Kast. P. C. 287. 
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as far as he can. X pursues; A is, driven up against a wall, Then 
and not till tli^ A, , if he has no other moans of repelling attack, may 
justifiably fire at X. Grant that, as has been suggested, Gie minute 
provisos as to the circumstances under wliich a mrifi assaulted by a 
ruffian may turn upon his assailant, belong to a past state of society, 
wid are more or less obsolete, the principle on which they rest is, 
nevertheless, clear and most important. It is, that a person attacked, 
even by a wrongdoer, may not in self-defence use force which is not' 
“necessary,” and that violence is not necessaiy when the person 
attacked can avoid the need for it by retreat; or, in other words, by 
the temporary surrender of liis legal right lb stand in a particular 
place—<5.^., in a pailicular part of a public square, where he has a law¬ 
ful right to stand.* Both theories, in short, have reference to the 
use of “ necessary '* force, and neither countenances the use of any 
force which is more than is necessary for its purpose. , A is assaulted 
by X, he can on neither theory justify the slaying or wounding of X, 
if A can provide for his own safety -simply by locking a door on X. 
Both theories equally well explain how it is that as the intensity of an 
unlawful assault increases, so the amount of force legitimately to be 
used in self-defence increases also, and how defence of the law-ful 
possession of property, and especially of a man’s house, may easily turn 
into the lawful defence of a man’s person. “ A justification of a 
battery in defence of possession, though it arose in defence of posses¬ 
sion, yet in tlio end it is the defence of the person.”f This' sentence 
contains the gist of the whole matter, but must be read in the light 
of the caution insisted upon by Blackstone, that the light of self¬ 
protection cannot be used as a justification for attack.| 

Whether the two doctrines may not under conceivable circumstances 
lead to different results, is an inquiry of great interest, but for the 
matter now in hand of no great importance. What we require to 
determine is how far a man may lawfully use all the force necessaiy to 
repel an assault, and for this purpose it matters little whether the 
test of legitimate force be its “ reasonableness ” or its “ self-defensive 
character.” If, however, it be necessary to. choose between the two 
theories, the saft'st course for an English lawyer is to assume that the ^ 
use of force which inflicts or may inflict grievous bodily harm or 
death—of what, in short, may be called “ extreme ” force—is justifi¬ 
able only for the purpose of strict self-defence.§ 

♦ 4 Stepb. Comm. 63, 64 ; compere 1 Hale, P. C. 481, 482 ; Stephen, Crim. Divert, 
art. 201 ;• Foster, Discourse II., cap. iii. It should be noted that the rule enjomlhg: 
that a msn shall retreat from an assailant before he rises force, applies, it would appear, 
only to the use of such force as may inflict grievous bodily harm or death, and is * 
apparently also limited by the right to resist the commission of a felony (3 Hale, 
P.C. 481). * 

t Rollc’s Ab. Trespass, g8. t 4 Steph. t'omm., 8th«d^j^'64; 

§ Tbe difference between the two theories becomes important wheU^phave'to con¬ 
sider what is the force which a man may lawfully use for the warding off 

injuries to {iroperty, or, -it may be indirectly, to reputation. A, who Is in a position 
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view of the rijg^ht of afelf-dlll&xice t^tiicts too niroowly, it may 
be objected, ‘ft citiz^’s power to protect Him^f a^nst wrong. 

The force of thie objection is dimini^ed by two reftections^ 

Every xftan, in the first place, is legally jnstified in nsing^ and Indeed 
is often bound to use, force, which may under some circumstohoes 
amount to the infliction of death, for the advancement of public 
justice., 

Hence a loyal citizen may interfere to put an end to a breach of 
the pea<» which takes'place in his presence, and may use such force 
as is reasonably necessary for the purpose.* Hence, too, any private 
person who is present when any felony is committed, is bound by law 
to arrest the felon, on pain of fine and imprisonment if he negligently 
permit him to escape.f “ Where a felony is committed and the felon 
flyeth from justice, or a dangerous wound is given, it is the duty of 
every man to use his best endeavours for preventing an escape. And 
if in the pursuit the party flying is killed, tvh&i'e he cdmot he. oth.ermisR 
overtaken, this will be deemed justifiable homicide. For the pursuit 
was not barely warrantable ; it is what the law requireth, and will 
punish the wUfvl neglect of.” $ No doubt the use of such extreme 
force is justifiable only in the case of felony, or for the hindrapce of 
crimes of violence. But 

“ such homicide as is committed for the prevmtion of any forcible and -atro- 
dom crime, is justifiable .... by the law of England .... as it stands 
at the > present day. If any jierson attempts the i-ohbeiy or murder of 
another, or attempts to break open a house in the night tiim, and shall be 
killed in such attempt! either by the party assaulted, or the owner of the 
hoU^, or the servant attendant upon either,' or by any other person, and 
interposing to prevent miscliief, the slayer shall be actjuiited and dis¬ 
charged.^ This reaches not to any crime unaccompanied with force-^-as, for 
example, the picking of pockets; nor to the breaking open of a house in the 
day Ume, unless such entry carries with it an attempt of robbery, arson, 
murder, or the like.” § 

Acts therefore which would not be justifiable in protection of a 
person’s own property, may often (it is submitted) be justified as tlie 
necessary means, either of stopping the commission of a crime or of 
arresting a felon. Burglars rob A’s house, they are escaping over his 
garden wall, carrying ojff A’s jewels with them. A is in no peril of 
his life, but ho pursues the gang, calls upon them to surrendm*, and 
having no othei* means of preventing their escape, knocks down one 

where X cannot attack him, and who is therefore free from all peril to life or limb at 
the hands of X, secs X destroying letters of A*s on the preservation of which A's 
character or A's repnkition dopencu. May A, if no other means are open to him of 
■stopping X's action, and after warning X, Arc at him ? The theory that force may bo 
“employed for tlie protection of a man’s rights witioh is ncccssaiy aiid reasonable, would 
! po^ibly justify A in shooting at X. The theorj' th.it e.xtrom/i force can be used only 
,'io ^If-defence, would apparently not justify'A. 

• See Timothy ». Simpson, 1 C. M. & K. 7.17. 

t 4 Steph. Comm. MS, 347 ; Hawkins, 1’. C., book ii. cap. 12. 

Foster, Diaoourso II., of Homicide, pp. 271, 272 ; and compan- 273, 274, 
r . $'4.Sl!eph. Comm., 8th ed. pp. 49, 50. 
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of them, X, who dies of the blow ^PL, it’would seem, hot only is inno¬ 
cent of giiilt, but has also discharge a public duty. * 

Let it be added that where A may lasyfuUy inflict grievous bodily 
harm uponX—‘e.y., in arresting him—X acts unlawfully 
and is responsible for the injury caused to A by X’s resistance.* 

Every man, in the second place, acts lawfully as long as he merely 
exercises his legal right, and may use such moderate force as in ejBfeot 
is employed simply in its exercise. 

A is walking along a public path on his w'ay home, X tries to stop 
him ; A pushes X aside, X has a fall and is hurt. A has done no 
W'JTongj he has stood merely on the defensive and repelled an attempt 
to interfere with his right to go along a public way. X thereupon 
draws a sword and attacks A again. It is clear that if A can in no 
other way protect himself— c.fj., by running away from X, or by 
knocking X down—^he may use any amount of force necessary for his 
self-defence. lie may stun X or fire at X- 

Hero, however, comes into view the question of real difficulty. 
How far is A bound to give up the exercise of his rigbls, in this 
particular instance; the right to walk along a parlicnlar path, ratlier 
than risk the maiming or the killing of X ? 

Supxmse, lor examiDle, that A knows perfectly well that X claims, 
though without any legal ground, a right t« close the particular foot¬ 
path, and that if A turns domi another road which will also bring 
him home, though at the cost of a slightly long«‘r walk, he will avoid 
all danger of an assault by X, or of being driven, in so-called self- 
defence, to inflict gidevous bodily harm upon X. 

Of course the case may be put in this way. A Has a right to pusli 
X aside. As X’s violence grows greater, A has a right to repel it. 
He may thus turn a scuffle over a "right of way into a struggle for the 
defence of A's life, and so justify the infliction even of death uiwn X. 
But this manner of looking at tho matter is not sound. Before A is 
justified in, say, firing at X or stabbing X, he must show distinctly that 
he comes within one at least of the two principles which justify the,, 
•use of extreme force against an assailant. But if he can avoid X’s 
violence by going a few 5 ’^ards out of his way, he cannot justify his 
conduct under either of tliese principles. Tho firing at X .is rsfliit 
“reasonable,’' for the damage inflicted by A upon X in wounding him 
is out of all proportion to the mischief to A which it is intezided! to 
prevent—^namely, his being forced to go a few yards out of his way 
on his road liome. The firing at X, again, is not done in strict self- 
defence, for A could have avoided all danger by turning into another 
path. A uses force not for tho defence of his life, but for the vh^i- 
cation of his right to walk along a particular pathway.. That-thm is 
the true view of A’s jxisition is pretty clearly shown by.|&e old imles 

* Foster, Discourse II., p. 272. 
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mjoming -a 'perscm assai^ti^ to|H|^at £ts far as „iie: can before be 
grievously assails - V.’, ;- , 

Keg. V. Hetriett,^case Med aa ikte as 1858, eohtaiu.s judMal doctrine 
poiutiiig in tbe aame direction. A was struck by X, A tib^eupcna dreF 
a kniffe and stabbed X Tbe judge laid down that ‘^unless tbe priusoner 
£A] apprehended robbery or some similar offence, or danger to life,, or, 
serious bodily danger (not simply being knocked down), he would nn^’ 
be justified in using the knife in self-defence.” The essence of this 
dictum is, that the force used by A was not justifiable, because, though 
it did ward off danger to A—namely, the peril of being knocked down— 
it was not necessary for the defence of A’s life or limb. The case is, 
in one sense, a particularly strong one, because X wfis not a person 
asserting a Supposed right, but a simple wrongdoer. 

Let the last case be a little varied. Let X bo not a ruffian but a 
policeman, who, acting under the orders of the Commissioner of Police, 
tries to prevent A from entering the Park at the Marble Arch. Let 
it ftirther be supposed that the Commissioner has taken an erroneous 
view of his authority, and that therefore the attempt to hinder A from 
going into Hyde Park at the particular entrance does not admit of 
legal, justification. X, under these circumstances, is therefore legally in 
the wrong, and A may, it would seem,t push by X, But is there any 
reason for saying that if A cannot simply push X aside he can lawfully 
use the force necessary— e.ff., by stabbing X—to e^ct an entrance? . 
Theje clearly is none. The stabbing of X is neither a reasonable nor 
a self-defensive employment of force. 

A digression which, it must be-feared, is inevitably dry, and to 
many readers may seem inexcusably long, leads us back, if not by the 
shortest yet by the surest path, to the inquiry wliich requires an* 
answer—namely, how far A is entitled to maintain by force against 
all assailants his right to take part in a lawful public meeting' of, say, 
the Salvation Army ? 

Let us suppose, in, the first place, that the Salvaticmists, and A 
«mong them, are attacked by the Skeleton Army or other roughs, and 
let it further be supposed that the object of the assault is simply to 
break up the meeting, and that therefore, if A and others disperse, 
they are in no peril of damage to life or limb. 

A and his friends may legally, it would seem, stand their ground, 
and use such moderate force as amounts to simple assertion of tlio 
right to remain where they are. If the Skeleton Army are few in 
numbers, A and his companions may give any members of,the 
Skeleton Army, in charge, for a breach of the peace. It. may be, 


* 1 Foster & Finlason, 91, per Crowder, J. 

+ It is of course a.ssumo(]: in this inta^aiy case that Acts of Parliament are not in 
force empowering the Commissioner of Police to regulate the use of the right to enter 
into the Park; It is not my intention to discuss the effect of the Metropolitan Police 
Acts, or to intimate any opinion as to the powers of the Commissioner of Police. 
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however, that the .roajghs iure in nambers, and pr^ upon the 

Salvationists so that cannot keep tbrnr- prouni^^^itlwut the 

use of firearms or other weapons. The use of sfioh fore© is in one 
sense necessary, for the Salvationists cannot hold meeting 

without employing it. Is the use of such force legaJi ? The strongest 
way of putting the'case in favour of A and his friends is that* in^ 
firing upon their opponents, they are using force to put down, a breach 
of the peace. On the whole, however, there can (it is submitted) be 
jio doubt that the use of firearms or other deadly weapons, to iMin- 
tain their right of meeting, is under the circumstances not legally 
justifiable. The principle on which extr«?me acts of Self-defence 
against a lawless assailant cannot be justified until the person 
assaulted has retreated as far as he can, is applicable to A, B, 0, &c.,. 
just as it would be to A singly. Bach of the Salvationists is defend¬ 
ing, under the supposed circumstances, not his life, but his right to 
stand on a given plot of ground. 

Next, suppose that the attempt to disperse the Salvationists is 
made, not by the Skeleton Army, but by the police, who act under 
the order of magistrates who hold hand fide (though mistakenly)* 
that a notice from the Homo Secretary forbidding the Army to meet, 
makes its meeting an unlawful assembly. 

Under these circumstances, the police are clearly in the wrong. A 
policeman who assaults A, B, or C, does an act not admitting of 
legal justification. Nor is it easy to maintain that the mere fact 
of the police acting as servants of the Crown in supposed discharge 
of their duty makes it of itself incumbent upon A to leave the 
meeting. 

The position, however, of the police difters in two important 
respects from that of mere wrongdoers. Policeman X, when he tells 
A to move'on, and compels him to do so, does not put A in peril of 
life or limb, for A knows for certain that, if he leaves the meeting, 
lie will not be further molested, or that if he allows himself to bo 
peaceably ai*rested, he has nothing to dread but temporary imprison-^ 
luent and appearance before a magistrate, who will deal with his' 
rights ill accordance wildi law. Policeman X, farther, asserts bond 
Jidc a supposed legal right to make A withdraw from a place where 0 
, X believes A has no right to stand; there is a dispute between A 
and X as to a matter of law. This being the state of affairs, it is at 
any rate fairly arguable that A, B, and 0 have a right to stand 
simply on the defensive, and remain where they are as long ^ they can 
do so without inflicting grievous bodily harm upon X and . other 
policemen. Suppose, however, as is likely to be the fact, that, under 
the pressure of a large body of constables, the Salvationist® cannot 
maintain their meeting without making use of airm»r-«*iF‘» using 
* See Beatty r. GiUbanks. 9 Q. B, D. 308. ; 
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^ fin^ ' X jBXnd iii»: finc^ds |i6t in .peril 

of their to li^ a poiic^maii in oi^er to socareri^ . 

of BtoMiiig:3to a p^tccdar place is to ii^fiict a xaisciuef .oidi o)? ^... 
properj^toa to.toe impOTtonce of tbe misehief to A wHidh be ivlikeS;\ 
toaterl^ r iU therefore, if he stabs or stons X, can, on ao 
plead the iright of self-defence. A and X further are, os altoady ^ ' 
pointed out, on a question of legal rights. This is a matter to h^' 
deterinined not by arms, but by an ^tion at law. ; 

. Let it, foito**!^ he note<^ that the suxiposed case is the most un¬ 
favourable .for the police which can be imagined. They may well, 
thoQ^ .engaged in hindering (owing to the magistrate’s mistaken 
view of the law) what turns out to he a lawful meeting, occupy a 
much better situaiion than that of atoailants. The police force may, 
under orders, have fully occupied and filled up the ground which the 
Salvationists intend to use. When the Salvationists hogin arriving, 
they find there is no place where they can meet. Nothing hut the 
use of force, and indeed of extreme force, can drive the police away. 
This force the Salvation Army ominot use; if th»y did, they would 
he using violence not bn any show of self-defence, but to obtain 
possession of a particular piece of land. Their only proper course is 
the vindication of their rights,by proceedings in Court. 

Of the older cases which deal with the question how far it is 
justifiable to resist by violence an arrest made by an officer of justice 
without due authority, it is difficult to make much use for the elucl- 
darion of the question under consideration,* for in these ct^os the 
matter discussed seems often to have been not whether A’s resistance 
was justifiable, but whether it amounted to murder or'only to man- 
ulanghter. There are, however, one or two more or less recent 


y,no:?ight 


decisions which have a real bearing on the right of the members of 
a public meeting to resist by force attempts to disperse it. And, 
these cases are,, on the whole, when properly und^tnod, not incon¬ 
sistent with the inferences already drawn from general principles. 

doctrine laid down in Beg, v. Hewlett,f that A ought not to 
inflict grievous bodily hairm even upon X a wrongdoer unless in the 
^ strictest self-defence, is of the highest importance. Rex v. Fumey.f 
a decision of 1833, has direct reference to the right of meeting. At 
a public meeting held that je&r in London, A carried an American 
flag which was snatch^ from him by X^ a policeman, whereupon A 
stabbed X. He was subsequmtly indicted under 9 Geo. L, c. 31, 
f/,42, «»d it appears to have been laid down by the judgti that 


e.iL Dixon's Case. 1 East, F. 0.313; Borthwlck’s Case, /6 m/. : Wither’s Case, 
C. 3S3, 309; Toolefy’s Case, 2 Lord Baymond, 1296. 

11E-&F, 91. 

t aQii;& F. 81, 86, OT, summing up of Guseleo, J., and com£jare Criminal Code 
Oonui^ii^i^ Beport, piy^S, 44.. 

VOL. LV. L L 
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though, if the meetings,was , a le^S^'ojtte, X had ho .to '.snatch 
away A’s flag,, sibill that eren onithe suppc^tioB that t^'viheetahg was 
a lawful assembly. A, if X had died of Ms wound, would, have been 
guilty either ctf manslaughter, or very possibly of murder! Quite in 
ke(?ping with Bex v, Furaey is the recent case of Beg. v, flajrison.* * * § 
Some of the expressions attributed in a very compressed new^aper 
report, to the learned judge who decided the case, may be .open to 
criticism, but the principle involved in that a rufiSan cannot assert 
his alleged right to walk down a particular street by stunning or 
braining a policeman, or a good citizen who is helping the police¬ 
man, is good law no less than good sense. 

Nor does the claim to assert legal rights by recourse to pistols or 
bludgeons receive countenance from two derisions occasionally adduced 
in its support. 

The one is Beatty v. Gillbanks.t Tliis case merely shows that a 
lawful meeting is not rendered an unlawful assembly simply because 
rufhans try to break it up, and, in short, that the breach of the peace 
which renders a meeting unlawful, must be a breach caused by the 
members of the meeting, and not by wrongdoers who wish to prevent 
its being held4 

The second is M'Clenaghan v. Water8.§ The case may certainly 
be so explained as to lay down the doctrine that the police when 
engaged under orders in dispersing a lawful meeting are not en¬ 
gaged in the “execution of their duty,”, and that therefore the 
members of the» mooting may persist in holding it in spite of the 
opposition of the police. Whether this doctrine be absolutely sound 
is, perhaps, open to debate. It does not necessarily, however, mean 
more than that a person may exercise a right, even though he has 
to use a moderate amount of force, against a person who attempts to 
hinder the exercise of the right. But M‘ClenLaghan v. Waters cer¬ 
tainly does not decide that the member'of a lawful assembly may 
exercise whatever amount of force is necessary to prevent its being 
dispersed, and falls far short of justifying any member of the Salva¬ 
tion Army who brains a policeman rather than surrender the so- 
called right of public meeting. It is, however, doubtful whether 
M'Glenaghau ®. Waters really supxxtrts even the doctrine that 
moderate resistance to Hie police is jusrihable in order to praveiit the 
dispersing of a lawful assembly. The case purports to follow Beatty 
V. Gillbanks, and therefore the Court cannot be taken as. inten¬ 
tionally going beyond the principle laid down in fhst case. The 
question for the opinion of the Court, moreover, in M'Olenighan v. 

* The 2tmci, Dec. 19,1387. ' ' , '. 

t 9 Q. B, D. B08 ; Dicey, “Law of the Constitution,” pp. 265-S87. . ■. 

^ As already ]»ointed out, the principle maintained in Beatty e. Oillritfika is itself 
open to some critioism. 

§ The IYbjct, July 18,1882. 
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Waters was, whetto ia^n sfcatied:tW the tamo 

of their bein^ assatited^ % the if^Eaaits (SalvatioiUsto)'^ore,ie^llj 
justified In'interfering to prevent the procession from taking |)l»de;'?’; 
or, in other words, whether tho meeting of the Salvationists whs' a 
lawful assembly ? To this question, in the face of Beatty v. Gillbaahs, 
but one reply was possible. This answer tho Court gave: they' 
determined ** that in taking part in a procession the appellants were 
doing only an act .atrictly lawful, and the fact that that act was 
believed likely to cause others to commit such os were unlawful, was 
no justification for interfering with them,” Whether the Court 
determined anything more is at least open to doubt, and if they did 
determine, as alleged, that the amount of the resistance offered to 
the police was lawful, this determination is, to say tho least, not 
inconsistent with tho stern punishment of acts like that committed 
by the prisoner Harrison. 

No one, however, can dispute that the lino between the forcible 
exercise of a right in the face of opposition, and an unjustifiable assault 
on those who oppose its exercise, is a fine one, and that many nice 
problems concerning the degree of resistanco wliich the members 
of 'a lawful meeting, may offer to persons who wish to break it 
up are at present unsolved.' The next patriot or ruffian who 
kills or maims a policeman rather than compromise the ri^t of 
public meeting will try what, from a speculative point of view, 
may be considered a valuable legal experiment which promises 
results most interesting to jurists. ' It is, however, fair to warn him 
that the experiment will almost certainly be tried at the cost, 
according to the vigour of his action, of either his freedom or- 
iris life. - 


A. V. Dicey. 
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THE TWO ENDS OF THE 
SLAVE-STIOK. 


T he troubled bca on \^bich the combined Biiti^b and Gennan 
blockading squadi’cn is pitching and tossing off the Bast 
African Coast has already cast up curions problems, some of which 
are worth examining. 

Single-handed, England hns for many years kept up a squadron, in 
these seas to interfere with the shipments of slaves which are per¬ 
petually going on, and w'hich to suppress entirely is imjiossible. Ours 
has been, and is, an expenditure in men and money for pure'y philan¬ 
thropic purposes. Ihe wonder is that, in tliese days of Rcrutinizing 
everything which loaves the public purse, no rigid inquiry has been 
made concerning it. However, John Bnll has a kindly heart for the 
“ poor devils ” in Afiica. Kow and again his eye catches something 
abont prize-money ” in the Onxette: he reads that a dhow," with 
some unpronounceable name and with a mysterious nationality, has 
been captured after a gallant hght, and heredity steps in and helps 
him. Tho chink of “ prize-money " was sweet to his forefathers, mid, 
truth to tell, ho is proud to see that thwe middies in their teens can 
, command the cruiser’s boats and run tdongside a vessel full of cut¬ 
throat Arabs—board, fight, capture, and scuttle as of yore; he is glad 
to think that in these sweltering sickly pai-ts theiv is joy on board,' 
from the captain bold to the cabin-boy, when the Prize Conrt’is safely 
got over and the money dealt out all round. 

It is, then, in no cheeseparing spirit that ono earnestly hopSs that 
-jail this may ensure more 1 han such passing attention. Bor nearly 
fifly years, as an extravagant piece of uselessness, it has been winked 
at; and those who roally have the good of the Africans at heart long 
to apeak out. Al all events, the nation has a right to expect some 
voiy different story from that which has to be told at the present 
moment. * 
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Ijtt it then'be recdlectod tbali'^ngland'a exeitloms in kseeplng up a 
H(.{uadron of $bips off ^e Eaet African Coaat cure putely and simply 
to prevent a supply of slaves being taken from Afrioa 'to meet a 
demand which exists in all directions in the Eastelm Seas. EnglSill 
does this because the men of the last generation made themselvsis' 
acquainted with the barbarities whidi go on amongst the inland tribes 
of Africa from which tho slaves are brought, and because Livingstone^ 
Stanley, Oamoron, Wissmann, and a host of others all d(>clare that the 
cruelties depicted then an*, if possible, much worse today. 

We learn our geography as usual by our little wars ” and inter¬ 
national disputes, so it is safe to believe that most folks now are 
acquainted with tho island of Zanzibar off the East Coast of Africa, 
and its adjacent satellite, Pemba, will nt onco be seen on any map. 

Now for TCsults, in this year of grace, of all our past exertions. 
Wo shall Ix'st get at these by a very brief reference to Zanzibar, in 
the year 1822 Great Eiitain found it uis<*, for polltictd purposes, to 
establish the present dynasty there, and that dynasty has been held 
in position ever since by the same hand. Not only has this been the 
case, hut, owing to the fact of imiuenso favour being extended to tho 
Zanzibar Sultans—more particularly in giving them as political agents 
and advisers some of tho most admirable men—tho^ prosperity of 
Zanzibar has increased to an extraordinary degree. It is, in fact, the 
metropolis of Central and Eastt'm Africa. Its Sultan has a c(uasi 
hold on distant lands—whether we go l<» Ugonda on tho Eiiuator, or 
to Lake Nyassa on tho south—simply because the natives look upon 
him as the great purveyor of (‘verything wliich reaches them from tlio 
outer world. It is true that now and again awkward stories come to 
(England about our exceedingly prosperous ally. Livingstone traced 
the destruction of the Manyuema people and tho general spread of 
devastation in the interior to men who hailed from Zanzibar. They 
wer**,annihilating all those wretched Africans who would not fit into 
slave-sticks or accommodate themselves to circumstances by enlisting in 
tho Arab ranks against their own kith and kin. Stanley saw the 
same state of things; Ctuneron was an eye-witness to like horrors; 

1 and at last Sir Burtle hVere was sent out to inquire into the case— 
with what lasting efiect we shall see presently when wc bring the 
indictment against tho Zanzibar Arabs down to tho present date. 
Now, pate Mangnall, the island of Pemba, which has been mentioned, 
produces cloves for the world in general. Jt is an island, say, tho 
size of the Isle of Wight, forty miles from Zanzibar itself. Lying 

. Jpw, surrounded with ^oals, swamps, and a threadwork of lagoons, 
veiy little is known of it except it be by our cruisers, who have 
incessantly to keep watch over it in ordinary times. As u propeity it 
belongs to the Saltan of Zanzibar, and is farmed by tho men about 
his^OoUTt, for the most part much in the huiitls of Ilanynn money- 
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lenders, and who are alternately called ^objects of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar” or.“ British snlgects ” as it anits the whim'of onr.Foreign 
Odice. Instead of beating about the ^rican bush, the state' oi^irs 
&b Pemba shall sen^e to show whfd an eshibil&h we make of ourselves 
before Arabs, French, Germans, and Portuguese. 

Surely, it will be said, that after all the prosperity we have brought. 
to these Arabs, the Sultan and his men will, have iiho decency to act 
up to the hitler and the [spirit of the treaties existing with Great 
Britain j surely we shall not have to keep mOn-of-war waltzing round 
thcae two little islands to prevent the running of slaves thither-;—our 
ships, if they must be employed, can watch tho coast, and the Sultan, 
w^th his own armed vessels, will look after them himself. We shall see 
in a moment how far such ho])es are justified. Now, so dreadful is the 
slaveys life in Pemba, tbat the missionaries at Zanzibar and opposite 
the island reckon that an imported slavfe does not live more' than 
seven years as a maximum, and‘that the women, save in exceptional 
cases, bear no children. 'Jhe slaves are for the most i)art captured to 
the west of Lake Nyassa. They aro ferried over tlie lake and brought 
neai* to the coast, then marched along the seaboard northw'ards, and 
smuggled across to Pemba in small detachments. In tho yctar 1876, Sir 
John Kirk, II.M. Political Agent, urged SeyyidBurgash, the reigning 
Sultan, to take additional steps to put a stop to these doings, as the 
scandal was becoming outrageous. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued on tfee J8th of April, of which the following is a translation:— 

“ To all whom it may concern of our fr-iends on the muiuhiud of Africa 
and elsewhere. ' Whereas slaves are being brought <lowu from the lauds of 
Nyassa, of tJie Yao, and other ports to the coast, and thero sold to dealers, 
who take them to Pemba against onr orders and tho terms of tlte treaties 
witb Great Britain, Bo it known that we forbid the arrival of slave 
caravans from tlio interior, and the fitting out of slave caravans by om* 
subjects: and have given our orders to our Governors accordingly, and all 
slaves arriving at the coast will he confiscated.” 

With Sir John Kirk on the spot, Seyyid Burgash dealt out veicy 
summary pimishment to several delinquents ; but whatever effect was 
produced has apparently become obliterated. Whether wo derive our in- 
. formation from the inland lakes, from coast oflBcials, or from our own 
Ministers in Parliament, tho conclusion is the same. We will substantiate 
this by referring to the latest testimony from Zanzibar itself, and in doing 
this one casts no reflection upon Colonel Euan-Smith, for, if Sir J'ohn 
Kirk was thwarted, he most assuredly will be in turn. Considk'able 
pains have been taken to ascertain the approximate number of (^aves 
surreptitiously imported into tho two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
A letter lies before me some ten wc^s old, written by an official on the 
spot, under whose eye all the efforts of this country pass in review. 
He differs altogether from Mi'. Thomson in his estimate of the slave 
trade. He states that as many as 5000 ^aves pet dmmtn are now 
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beiiiff iaMn to. As we shall have to 

come to La^e Nya^a immetcllately^ let mo Mk my reetdora to attempt 
to realize witat this. ac^aaJIy' meaaa It was my lot bimi#.'tQ lie v^h 
Dr. Livmgstbne ia the \vi(^ty oI Lake Nyassa» and at a time 
for the slaver it was an exceedingly hAppy hunting-ground. 
consequence of what we saw, Idvingstone reckoned that for cverp 
jslme. Hmt got to his or her destination ten lives were lost. Inasmuch, 
as the ground is now so cleared of slaves near the coast (that is to say^, 
for the normal mode of collecting) that the Zanzibar Arabs have tp 
procure them more than half-way across Africa, as sliown recently by 
Mr. Amot, the calculation of ten lives per slave may probably now be 
under the mark. The Arab slave-dealer's appearance on the scene 
means raids; quarrels fomented between strong and weak chiefs; a 
neglected sowing season in the prevailing disturbance; famine, and 
then the pestilence which follows on starvation. A vast proportion of 
the slaves perish on their journey to the coast, and linally the mortality 
is great at sea in overcrowded and unseawortby dhows ; for, with tho 
possibility of capture before his eyes, the slave-shipijcr—^jrarticniarly 
if he is bound for Pemba-—charters any old cranky craft which will 
hold together for tho trip. On the 5th of March last year, Mr. Philip 
•J. Stopford, midshipman of the Garnet (who seems to be, by tho 
Admiralty accounts, a very cormorant for snapping up slavers), chased 
a dhow off Pemba. The man at the helm lost bis head, the dhow 
was capsized, and 92 out of 112 slaves-and slavers were drowned.* 
One could multiply facta of this kind ad wfmiivm were it neoessiary. 
Everything goes to show that wo arc shutting our eyes to the wilful 
evasibns of treaties by a shifty ruler and his subordinates, or that we 
are.foolish enough to bolster up a fiction which takes the form qf a 
grandiloquent reference to the Sultan, his power and influence, when 
I'eally such attributes have never had any existence in the directions 
we Indicate upon the mainland, and are conspicuous by their absence 
forty miles from his capital! 

. It is, devoutly to be wished that an already mooted Conference 
<5onld assemble; then the anti-slavery sentiments, to which the 
European Powers have jointly 'and severally pledged themselves, 
might really take a practical and concrete form, for never was a 
question in greater need of a general overhaul. At tho moment thi.s 
is imposrible, owing to the very natural prejudices which have succeeded 
“the fiasco of the so-called German colonists, followed by consequent 
entanglements and cross purposes with those who would otherwise be 
inclined to listen to our representations. Here, too, tliore ia a some¬ 
what ludicrous anomaly orlly too patent. England is labouring under 
the disability which is generally assigned to the crow who cannot 
count three. Of him it is said that you have only to get two other 


* Blue Book (Africa) No. 7 (1888), p. 33. 
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pei^ns to approsMsli him fWm 

walk tip, gap m hand, apii , ba^ 1 ^ 1 ^. Be 119 with 

' watching Genpkvy* ooi* feUow.hloi^bifder in;pBe ; 

who has prbaStated her tp'tke Gomi^ 

(involving scaue most nupleai^fe 6]^sodeB with, our fleet)/the,'5iimdhto 
Arab—-the matt with the gan-~HBoines on ns toldly enongh! Indiaeil, a 
positively apologetic tone prevails regarding him. He is exMp^ated 
by the (Germans“his trade is at a standstiU;” “.the Stdtfm’s 
power has passed away from the coast under ■ coerdoh“ the slave 
trade has nothing to do wilh. those outbreaks^’—and so forth. It, wopld 
redound a great deal more to our common-sense if we took the trouble 
to,see that, instead of lavishing all this ill-regnlated sympath^y n^n the 
Zanzibar subjects, the present state of chaos which has grown up 
within the last year is a windfall to these partially restrained slavers 
which they are ndt likely to let slip. I have it on the highest 
anthority' that there is a general shamble on the part of the Arabs 
along the Zanzibar coast to ship slaves. The N.W. monsoon, is 
blowing, and every creek can hide away its dhow till she is laclen with 
the first gang of slaves that can be seized and clapx>ed into choilis ta 
the adjacent villages. Before the wind ‘in the run for Madagascar no 
vessel in the blockading squadron has the least chance with a dhow. 
Take, again, the case of the “ rebel ” Bnshiri, whose name has been 
in most 'of the Zanzibar telegrams, and for whom some favour might 
•lie felt —malgre his attitude- towards the German “ colonial mmi 
because he has protected English missionaries in a brave manner, 
^rhat the sun shines for his particular hay-time he sees plainly enoughs 
thus:—“ a. large slave-market has now been established in the camp 
of^Bushiri, where an enormous number of captured slaves are present, 
many being sold daily.” * ' 

In short, a state of things prevails which is a disgrace to' all 
concerned. 

Our traders on Lake Nyassa are brought to a standi^ll by these 
Arabs. Our Scotch missionaries on the. same lake see th;eir pnpilB ' 
seized under their eyes, to be borne off to harems and plant^ona.. 
Onr English missionaries, out of good fellowship, tuiH a blip4 * 
eye to their doings, only to find that the men they have been hand- ' 
in-glove with are the agents for devastating the fields of ! j&eif- 
labour. Bushiri saves those one day who are consecrated tO, 
duty of abating the terrors and woes of Nyassa Land, 
ne^ day “ establishes a large slave market ” to' sell qff Nyossi^ .aic^ 
Yaos wlp> come from that very land, to the best bidder! ^esre is .a 
savoxir of “ nmhing witli the hare and hunting with fshe 
all this which sqrely ought to be as ofl'ensive to the ^ 

Englishman as it must certainly be a puzzle to every facmlt^ po^e^sed 
by the aforesaid “ poor devil,” who has been marched / 

* Tinea telegram, FebrTiar7”4, ... ’ iT'XC- '' . . ■ , 
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Arabs ^ . 

'/ Tbe'^E^^'-taniiih, ^f. 'iffis' tfi^K-'Ho’jrevteir 
be We "J|| ourselves sueh' bfelievers' in 

“ Notbin'i^ fluiKjeeds like succbm *’ that we don’t care to be too 'ip^v 
tica1ip'‘'*4ix asking Aoi& it comes about that Zanzibar bas of a sudfleii: 
berazne ^ ricib. We are ratber proud of our ward than otberwisbi •' 
Onr ivi^-handled knives olatter none the less merrily on our plates' 
bebaitse British-Indian subjects have ** stood in ” with the Arab<^.'; 
who are tearing Africa to pieces for elephants’ teeth. Onr political - 
agent, Ctdonel Enan-Smith, writes from Zanzibar to Lord Salisbury 
on 28th of last June,: “It is through these British-Xndian 
merdiants tliat the Arabs , and chiefs in the interior are supplied 
wi# otl the arms and ammunitions.” He adds that this reaches 
a tom-over annually of some “ 80,000 to 100,000 firearms .... 
chiefly ‘arms of precision and breech-loading rifles.’ .... First- 
class Snider rifles,’ quite as good as new, could lately be bought 
at^5ftP55ikav at 13s. apiece.'”* Cloves will smeil as sweet though 
tln^ rifles have done their work, and though a year’s cultivation of 
the Pemba clove-gardens has soaked up the blood of 50,000 humau 
beings far away inland, where no one seems inclined to interfere ivith 
the Arab slave-driver. ^ 

One speaks plainly, because those who are acquainted with East 
Africa—and I am privileged to know most of them—see that all is 
drifting to our own embarrassment and discredit, and to the slave- 
traders’ oertam gain. I suppose we are anti-slavers to a man in this 
country,, but never did men hbld on more vexationaly to the' “wrong 
end of the stick ” in trying to follow oiir national instinct. Take, for 
'.instnnoe, this case of Pemba, which I harp upon because the evil 
could bo stopped as easily as we could deal with a rebellion in the Isle 
, of Mian, were we so minded. Onr Government has been urged again arid 
to compel the Sultan of Zanzibar to abolish the status of slavery 
authorities, headed by Sir, John Kirk, insist on its advisability 
and feasibility j the Arabs themselves are quite prepared to he told 
so ; but, ratiber than iriterfere, this hideous loss of life must go on! 

As to’ the “stick”—-has it a “ right end,” and if so, can tve get 
iiold of it? -The direction in which to seek it has been pointed out 
more or less pr^tically to-day by Cardinal • TiavigcriC and Captain 
CftUteron, and, with all the enthusiasm of his nature, by General 
■ tlt^on, too, whilst he was Governor of the Soudan. “ Bon't content 
ydujfaelf with snipping off twigs; go in at the roots : ” iu a word,, 
the oppressor into Central A^rica, rally the oppressed, and 
hiSip'tkem to, turn him out. 

* '^’A 'vei^ remarkable and detailed scheme has been placed in mv 
r‘Captain F, D. Lugard, D,S.O. Norfolk Regt. Dealing with 
; ^ * Bine Book (AfiiM) No. 10 (1888), p. 2«J. 
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the same subject as that which Ohrdixtal’; Xiavigerie and Captain 
Cameron have advocated. It comes to the frOni jrather late in the day, 
for the simple rea^n that it ^as drawn up wounded officer, who 
took the side of tlieao Arab-stricken natl?^ in the southern slave- 
preserv'e of Africa just as Gordon risked his life for them to . the 
north. His propositions were indited amongst the pooy creatures 
who go to dig and delve in Pemba, and it takes time for letters to 
reach homo from Central Africa. 

It has, however, this special merit. The writer was ■ and is on the 
spot, and engaged in the work he %vishes to eostendmoreover, he 
has learnt the language, taught the natives discipline, and so far 
gained their confidence that ho has already led an army of five 
thousand against their Oppressoi's. Cast down physically for the 
moment by being shot in the chest and through both arms in leading 
the assault upon an Ai*ab stockade, he was at the same time mightily 
rallied in spirit by the receipt of Lord SaUsbuiy’s speech made in the 
House of J jords on the 6tb of July 1888, which I will quote briefly 
from the Times' report. Eeferring to the endeavoui’s of the Afiicau 
Lakes Company, who were in collision with the Arabs at Kor^ga, 
the Prime Minister depreciated the idea of this country lending any 
armed assistance to such tifforts. At the same time, he paid a well- 
dl^erved compliment to our countiymen in Africa. 

“ 1 think that the religious and commercial operations on Lake Nyassa 
form a spectecle upon which Englishmen caji look with pride; yet it is one 
of those achievements which our race has foi'med, and will sustain, rather 
by the action of the individuals of whom the State is composed, than by the 
political machinery of the State . . . . it is one of those tasks which must 
and will be carried through by tho individual Englishmen who have under¬ 
taken it.We have to fight with a collection of all the scum of 

humanity that is found over that vast toiritory which is governed princi¬ 
pally by Arabs of tho sm-t with whom wo have dealt in the Soudan, who 

combine the grossest cruelty with a species of fanaticism.‘ This 

country will not abandon the task to which she has once put her hand, bat 
she will carry it through successfully and to a triumphant issue by the 
proper action and the euilmsiasm of ber individual citizens.” 

Such words don’t often reach men in Africa, and when they do, 
they are a better tonic than quinine. 

Captain Lugard assumes that the Zambesi and Shirfi rivers will he 
kept open in spite of attempts on the part of the Portuguese to close 
them. Lord Salisbury has promised this and again to those 

who—^whether missionaries or traders—^havo ventured half a xhillion 
pounds sterling to undermine the slave trade, around the great cistern, 
Lake Nyassa, which is reached by these rivers. Sir James Per- 
gusson has not been slow to reiterate the assurance as occasion, required, 
parti«§nlarly in His Ayr speech, just before the Govan electibn. Briefly, 
Captain Lugard would suggest two small steamers, the one to be placed 
on Lake Nyassa, the other on Lake Tanganyika, whikdik Hes to the 
north 'of it. This is physically feasible enough; for ten years a 
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British stea^ T68sel has ^ the. jone lake, aadr for five years on 
the other, ^he iinoui Lahies Oonapany (whose battles Captain 
Lugard hf^ been fighting against the Arabs in thi^'^tempts to 
desfirc^ the English staMons) would see that the ships were epnveyed 
by their own transport vessels plying between the sea and the lakes. 
This done, Captain Liigard would have several military officers stationed 
at the north end of Nyassa. These would undertake to train the 
natives to defend th^selves, and to i*6-open and keop open the 
already constructed “ Stevenson ” road between the two lakes. To' 
quote his own words:— 

“ Africa is divided, north and south, by the waterway of the great lakes. 
It is from the western side of this waterway that the great supplies of 
slaves are brought, together with the dktricts close around -the lake shores; 
these are exported to - Arabia and the great centres of demand for slaves 
from the east coast. If this waterway bo dominated, the slave trade receives 
a crushing blow in its very origin. The- passage aci-oss the hike is limited, 
for the most part, to well-known crossings. No smaller vessels than big sea¬ 
going canoes (at tho easiei* fords) or dhows can attempt the passage, l^et 
the waters of the great lakes be proclaimed free, and the deportation of 
slaves illegal. To such a manifesto the Sultan of Zanzibar should easily be 
induced to subscribe [see proclamation before givenl] ,I.iet every dhow or 
cande ca{>tured containing slaves be confiscated and destroyed; they are very 
difficult indeed to replace on those vraters, and the owners might be ronderoil 
liable to have their remaining dhows also confiscated if the ownership ymra 
clearly proved. Lot the Stevenson road from Nyjissa to Tanganyika bo held 
*and patrolled by a small military force, having stockaded positions close to 
either lake and able to co-operate with the steamers on tlie lake. Thanks 
to the .steamer imffic ali’eady on thu lake there is no lack of stokers and 
engineers, mostly of the best fighting material, on is shores.’’ 

Captain Imgard goes mo^t voluminously into every detail of pro¬ 
posed expenditure, pay of officers, cost of steamers, enlistment of a few 
Olioorkhas (whose value he so well knows), pensions to the wounded, 
pay to the natives, and in fact everything down to tho cost per annum 
of oil for the engines! Such details will be invaluable if some rich 
in,an, willing and anxious to do good service, will look into them, but one 
cm only abstract a few figures. The cost of the steamer, with steam 
up, onfjifyassa would be.E2500, and of that on Tanganyika £4<14P. 

“ The maintenance of each steamer I would estimate as follows:— 

Fuel, my, 20 working days per month, at 9s. per 

day^^peryimr.. filOO 0 0 

Salaay of British crew (1 captain, 1 senior, and 1 

junior engineer) . . ... . . .500 0 0 

SahiTy of native crew (eight) .. . . . 40 0 0 

Oi], 30 gallons per mensem, (£80); mate¬ 
rials for repairs, &c. (£30) . . .' . <’,0 0 0 

Beplacemeuts as above of men time expireil . C(J 0 0 
Bo. do. invalided, acci¬ 
dent and wound fund . , , . . .54 0 0 


Total .£820 0 0 




m THE CQNTEMPORdRY MEVIEtr, IApml 

** Iti must be lemerntjerod that the pris^ar^ (^j«3t cS tjbeAtciam^ be to 

convey a body of trobpi ^th the utmUst to any given 

to reudci' th^ land force tnoMh. Owing to t)te nan^cninctese Qf both 

lakes the capture of dhows Would be veiy difiici^t, ahd . witha. favoaring 
wind and 'the ^steni of signals by beacon hres they would be able to makp^e 
run across of sQme thirty miles and defy capture, especially at. night. ' ^e 
duties of the levies w'ould be to follow camvahs after landing and.asrartoin 
from whence they came, to go to places which were being devastated^ and, 
having found out who were the slavet’s, to foUow them up, punish them, 
and so stop the trade in its veiy origin. * * 

' “The' further question now arises of the military force nece^ry.to 
co-epmnte with the steamers and also to hold the road between the l^es, 
this being perhaps the most important point at which to check the ^ve- 
trade. Lord Salisbuiy' speaks of exporlitions and of millions of money. 
Was he aware that at Kai-onga on Lake Nyasai, a mere hasty entrenchment ‘ 
was held by si.v British against a very powerful Arab attack, and that the 
subsequent Biitish attack upon an alniq^ impi-egnable Arab stockade was 
tamied out (though unsuccessfully) by a score of British, aided by raw 
undisciplined native allies with ten days’training only? Often have 1 
longed for a handful of our brave little (xhoovkhas, a few score of Fathans 
or Hiklis, such as I have known peisoually in India—disciplined, brave, and 
Iqyal to the death, whose faces, characters, and names I recall wit^ the 
inemories of Afglmnistan, Burmah, and the Soudan.* .... Were terms 
of service oflered sucli as tempted so many thousimds into the militaiy 
police'levies raised for Upper Burmah, and were an officer whom they 
.knew and trusted commissioned to raise such a corps as a nucleus, I have 

nolfcar of getting recruits in plenty.As a nucleus it would be 

required for a very limited time, in order to show practically to the Africai^, 
the results of discipline, and so to aid in his militafy development, .... The - 
tribes of Africa do not want for courage and soldierly qui^ities. . . J . The 
headquarters should be situated on the high table-land midway between the , 
kites, whore there is a healthy climate—detachments close to either lake 
would be available to send parties to co-operato with the steamers, or small 
flying columns in any direction. A connecting outpost between these and 
headquarters—^all strongly stoc^ded—would entirely dominate the caravan 
(slave) routes, while a concentration of all the available force .(after allowing; 
for the' garrison of stockades) would be sufficient to coerce even the most 
powerful of slavers. Attached to the force sliould be som^ three ‘ moantaiu 
battery ’ guns and. three nmehine guns, the latter for thh defence of Uj© 
stockades, the former in view of any necessary offensive action agoiprii.a, 
stockfuled position. To estimate the approxima^ cost of such a levy is mK- 
etilti| A complement of eight British officers at first would, I ba 

necessary, in order to organize, restrain, and discipline a levy of mw sariag^ ; 

supervise the equipment, to teach them the rudiments of good s)3io<^ .. 
.^ing, to handle them in the field, to build the stocfaides and foi’tifie(#^Sj^‘ 
und to be available to accompany any force required by the steara©rg(w for 
an inland expedition. ‘ 

’‘‘.Supposing the superior officers to bo ‘ seconded ’ British ofSjcie^^ dnd 
oSowing two of the junior posts to given to men pecnjiarly qualjffi^^pier . 
by loc^ knowledge or long experience in the recent South AinooQ'Wftri^ tb© ■ 

■ -‘v ■ ' ■ ■ ■ i" ■ ' 

* Grem Weight will attach to his plans and calculations when Caphdli 3^ufaVd s 
services and experience arc brought into account. In 1879-80 he took\pi^ :m -tbu 
relief of Cabull he was present at the battle of Saidabad (medal).' ■H'd-Wmti 
Soudan campaign of 1885 with the Indian contingent (tbedfd 'vrita 
star), and again iti Bunnah, holding the “ DiKtingnished Service Ordet - |bz<&setvices 
there. t .V. . . , " • 
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approximate Staff pay oiF the for 9 «teir (ia addition to rauk) 

and^thetotaleoei m tfaelat^r voiiddtunoant to £$000 | 3 ^jm;anin:(c^}.&eHid- 
ing armypaj'^r^; a total oost of about £3006totl;ie Bbate)^ Jk^ 
maximum.'^ li^ra^ imd file rai»ed.lo(^y, and estiEnaiin^ blotj^ 

ing, and’ food of the various ranks, we aixiVe at a total cost qf somd £(!S0Q mr . 
annum. '-I have endeavoured to' show that at a total igit^ cost (ff tm^r . 
£70i)0twQ steamers could lie placed oh the two lakes. The .first woojld" -- 
operate on the great commercial waterway connection with the Shird and ’' ' 7 , 
Zambesi, and the secqnd (to the north on Lake Tanganyika) would bo in touch ' 

- with.the ndtorly acquired ^territories of the German and English East African, • 
Associations, In the shaond place, and at a yearly cost of about £9000, a ■ 
force fully adequate could Iw maintaiuod to guard the plateau between them 7 
and Supply flying columns in any direction to be lauded at any point by ‘'.y 
the stumers. The yeitrly maintenance of these 1 have estimated at £820 ^ 

each." 


Captain Lugard goes jon to show that this would bo a maximum ex¬ 
penditure, and that the deYelojhnent would be gradual—one steamer 
at a time and so forth. Moreover, it seems right to imagine tliat 
, ,the AJri«Mi Lakes Company (whoso business would increase in inverso 
raiaf to the decline of the slave trade) should subscribe veiy largely, 
both in the sinews of war and conveyance of material at very moderate 
rates. Personally 1 see no reason why the scheme should not Im* out 
in halves, particularly as this obvionsly proper treatment of the slave 
tande is being advocated in other quarters. Why should not Captain 
Cameron und<;rtake Lake Tanganyika, with which his name is so 
honourably connected, and Captain Lugard be induced to remain on 
Ny^a,- with which he m so intimately-acquainted ? 

. It only remains to speak of the- natives themselves on whom this 
deadly incubus of th(' slave trade sits, and for whom, as an affliction, * 
it is heated up seven-fold by these Zanzibar coast Arabs. Here is , 

.. whtttr Captain Lugard has to say for them on the spot, after training 
vaAd leading them, and testing their capabilities as no officer has evtT 
done yet:— 

" The tribes ai’ound !N 3 'as 8 a and inland towards Tanganyika are all,.with- 
< ‘,;^^t exception, friendly to the British. Karonga station, when at the last 
riiraite (besieged by the Ambs), was voluntarily relieved by 5000 niftives, 

. ptduly from their friendship ,to the British (as they were wirefnl to pmnt out). 

, 7 ^.The slave-tiuders alone have-been the aggi-esssoi's, and it was no 

slight matter for these tribes to incur their resentment and vengeance bj' 
thus saving the lives of the Bidtish. These were the Wa N'Kondi. When 
' the subsequent expedition started, Atonga natives came for\vard from tlie 
West side eager to go where the trusted white man would lead them, 

‘ .'^leaving their homes and embarking in the steamer. Mambwi men frtan 
, Northern Highlands came and were equally ready; o\'en the Wahenga, 

■. '-who, tempted originally by promises of the Wa NTConde country, by the 
'\;v';.,A^abs, had become their aliics—these sent messages offering to come over tu- 
'Prii^h. Again the temble Mangoni—the dreaded Zulus who domi- 
whole country about lat. 1,0 E. to lat. 15’8 S. and westward of the 
“ I^ie,'bffered to come and fight for the British.'” 

III. short, Cap^p Lugard’s soheihes ore but the more matured ideas 
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of Livingstone and a liost of others. ^Tho expeoidi^dre proposed at 
this “ right end of the stick ” is a mere fraction of that which is nse- 
lessly squandered at the “ wrong ” one by our fleet of cruisers. 
(Jordon knew, as well as Captain Lugard, that these wretdbed tribes 
of oppressed ones only require a backbone to be put into them to 
stiifen them against their oppressors, and the case was never more 
clearly put than in Cardinal Manning's tv^ords at the meeting held to 
listen to Cardinal Lavigerie’s imploring appeal to our nati(m i “ When 
the weak are trampled upon by the strong, it is the duty of the 
strong to deliver them.’’ Wo content ourselves at present by catch¬ 
ing, at enormous cost, one slave in fifteen or twenty afloat; we pay 
£5 per head prize-money to his captors, and an additional £5 to the 
missionaries who subsequently take him off our hands when we do not 
know what to do with him, and we reflect that ten of his kinsmen 
inland died in the operation which put him on board! Surely, if 
there is another end to sucli a stick as this, the sooner we go to 
Captain Lugard and try to handle it the better. 

Hokace Waller. 
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T he questions which arise out of the aUeged contradictions between 
revealed religion and modern science almost of necessity take 
two shapes both of wliich stand apart alike from the literary and 
critical side of the controversy and from its purely moral side. Yet 
these tw'O shapes sevemlly answer to the purely moral and to the^ 
literary and critical side, and they severally employ much the same 
methods as are followed by those two sides. Of the two shapes here 
spoken of, one deals directly with the doctrines of religion, the other 
only indirectly, through the documents in which those doctrines are 
believed to have been handed down. It is one thing to say that the 
language of the Old and New Testament contradicts the discoveries of 
modem science. It is another thing to say that the Christian system 
of theologyi' is itself set aride by those discoveries. Both these pro¬ 
positions stand quite apart h^om critic^ objections to any of the books 
of ihe Old or New Testament, ^uch objections, for instance, as that 
’’ithey are not of the date which has been commonly assigned to them 
and which in some cases they seem to claim for themselves. Both 
objections t^ain stand no less apart from objections to the Christian 
i^stem on such grounds, for instance, as that that system attributes 
to the Divine Being a coiuse of action which goes against our natural 
notions of human justice. But the two forms of scientific objection 
exactly answer, the one to the critical, the other to the moral objection. 
To say that the Go^l attributed to Saint John cannot be the work 
of a contemporary of our Lord, and to say that the opening narrative 
of Genesis contradicts the results of geological research, are objections 
whidh, among many points of diflference, have ono point in common. 
What they directly attack is the record only. So the moral and 
the scienti^c objection have this in common, that they deal directly 
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with the doctvine itself imd 'not ;in«!ely with the reoctfd. . Noiy 
objections to the record may in the end tell against the docta^e j but, 
as long as they deal directly’with the record only,,their form is that 
• of ordinary criticiam, Uterary, historical, m scientific. The'imnaei^afce 
qaestion is something like this, I>id such a writer yrrite snch a 
book at such a time ? Bo such and such words of such a book coU* 
tradict such and such an ascertained truth of geology or some other 
branch of natural science ? These are important questions in ihem- 
selves, and they may be more important in their results j but they are 
in themselves very humble questions compared with the deep , tfearcb' 
ings of heart which arc stirred by the two other lines of argnmeht. Is 
the Christian scheme itself, apart from its records, consistent, in the 
one cose with moral, in the other witli scientific truth ? 

Now it may be merely the way in which the mind is mfllienced by 
its own purauits; but it certainly seems to me that Uie difficulties 
suggested by the critical and the moral objections arc much greater, 
and far Ix'tter deserve the most thorough answer that Christian 
apologists can give, than the difiGicnltios which are suggested ly the 
purely scientific objections. It may bo that I am evciy day employed 
on critical questions and have some experience of moral questions, 
while I may fail to give its full force to an argument founded on the 
facts of natural science. I do not know how this may bo ; with another 
objector or another apologist the temptations may bo the other way» 
But it does seem to me that some of the difficulties which arise out of 
critical objection are very serious indeed. If it can be proved that 
the Gospel which we call that of Saint John was not written by a 
contemporary and familiar acquaintance of Christ, it can hardly be 
an honest record. The book itself distinctly implies that it is the 
work of an eyewitness. And, if that Gospel is not an honest record 
—allowing for tJie notions of that day with regard to thjrbompositipu 
of speeclies—really serious difficulties do arise. A good deal of’ 
received Christian theology certainly comos from that Gospel. Bui. 
the scientific accuracy of the book of Genesis or of any othm:. part ^ 
|the Old or New' Testament is surely a much less serious matter.- 
I^l^uch questions need not trouble any except those who believe in the*. 
Ijfcsoluto infiillibility of every jot and tittle of those hooks as they 
ccii^e down to us. Even these last have ceased to be disturbed at the' 
mei^ use of popular language. Tlie astronomer himself, when ho » 
not ^;ectly talking astronomy, perhaps even sometimes when Im .is, 
does nolKscruple to talk about the sun rising and setting.. BQt;‘\ 
if we areVnly set free from the abject worship of boo!to#;'^fiU 
contradictions in the shape of direct statement neeid not tatwhle* 
us. It is , surely possible to believe that God chose the anoient - 
Hebrews to be in a special way the instrument , of divi^ pifil^Wi 
that therefore thek lit^ature and history has a ax>edal. above: 
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that of other nadoas, without believing that every scrap of that 
literature is an oracle of divine truth, any more diau we need 
believe that every action recorded in that history is entitled to our 
moral approval. The Christian religion is surely not so closely bound 
to the cosmogony op the genealogies of the book of Cenesis as it is to 
certain statements in the Cospel of Saint John. But tlie business of 
this paper is not to discuss either the critical or the scientific objections 
tp the records, nor yet the moral objections brought against Christianity 
or against Theism generally. I merely wished to distinguish all these 
from the class of difficulties of which I do propose to say something, 
namely those which arise from the alleged inconsistency of the Chris¬ 
tian theology itself with the modem discoveries of natural science. 

Those difficulties have lately been put very strongly and clearly. 
I will not attempt to make references or quotations; for where I am 
now writing, I have not the materials for doing so; but I believe that 
I shall not misrepresent the general bearing of the class of objection 
of which I speak. As I understand the argument, the objection is 
indii’ect j it Is in the nature of a reilwtio ad abmrdum. The Christian 
scheme, the scheme of salvation, as divines call it, could have occurred 
only to minds which had a wholly false view of the structure of the 
univ'orso and of the proportions and precedence of the bodies which 
the universe contains. Christianity, in short, is “geocentric.” It 
assumes that this earth is the centre of the universe, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of tht) earth are the most important beings in the universe, the 
chief or only objects of the care of the Creator. For it implies that 
the Creator devised a scheme of salvation for the benefit of tho 
inhabitants of this earth which is altogether inconceivable unless this 
earth and its inhabitants wei*e the foremost objects in the universe. 
On the other hand, modem science teaches that this earth and its 
inhabitants are nothing of the kind. It teaches that tliLs eartli is a 
very small object in the universe, that it is only a satellite, and one 
of the smaUor satellites, of the central. body of its own. system, and 
that that system is only one of many systems, and itself one of the 
smaller among them. It is unreasonable therefore, it is argued, to 
believe that such a schema as that of Christianity, implying such 
awful mysteries aftd so tremendous' a sacrifice, can have been devised 
for the sole benefit of such an msignificant part of the universe a.s 
this earth and its inhabitants. The words that I. have used are my 
own, and not those of any objector; but I believe that they fairly sot 
forth the general beating of the objection. 

Now I do not deny that we have here something that may b(^ lUbiy 
called a difficulty. That is, we have something which snoma strange 
and wonderful,- something which at first sight .seems to bo altogether 
contrary to human experience. And the difficulty, or at least the 
thought, is a very obvious one. It must, I think, have some time or 
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other como into tho mind of ev^ry one who has seriously thought 
about such matters ; it is apt to come into the mind of any one who 
looks up at tho starry heavens with a thought of what the stars really 
are. At such moments the thought does press itself on the mind how 
physically small a thing the earth is, and how small an object in the 
univoi’se the human race must be. And it is hot very amazing if 
from that point we go on to think how wonderful, from,the point of 
view of the earth’s littleness, tho Christian scheme seems. In many 
cases undoubtedly this thought docs not in tho least present Itself as 
an objection to thjit schetne, or as a difficulty in the way of accepting 
it. Still the thought easily may, and sometimes does, take the shape 
of a difficulty. But the difficulty is surely not an overwhelming or a 
pressing ouc ; it commonly does not go beyond a mere passing thought; 
it is hal’d to conceive that any one who had no other objection to 
Christianity would reject it on this ground. It does not seem to 
stand at all on the same level, or to call for the same serious answer, 
as either the critical or the moral objections. As a piece of contro¬ 
versy, it is rather a cleverly put rhetorical point than a serious and 
practical piece of argument. 

AVhen a man refuses to accept the Christiah religion on the gi’ound 
that there is no evidence for tho facts which that religion implies, he 
brings a serious and weighty objection, which deserves a serious 
answer. And when a man refuses to accept that religion on the 
ground that its main doctrine is contraiy to the moral justice which 
we assume in a Creator and Governor of tho world, his objection is 
also serious and weighty. Like the other, it deserves a serious answer, 
though it must lie an answer in a different form from that which has 
to mec-t tho critical objection. Both are a good deal more than mere 
rhetorical points; they are direct and real objections. But the objec¬ 
tion to Christianity that it implies a “geocentric” theory of tho 
universe, has this weakness, that it implies a (juem belief, at any rate 
a possible belief, iu the doctrine which it attacks. If it is meant, not 
merely as a rhetorical point but as a serious objection, it really comes 
to this; We cannot believe that so much has been done for this earth 
as Christianity teaches, because this earth is so little; if this earth 
were only bigger, then we might believe it. Now it is hardly possible 
that this can be a serious frame of miud with any one. It implies 
that thei’o is no objection either on tlie critical or the moral ride; the 
Christian scheme would })o credible if it applied to a race pf beings 
inhabiting tho central sun; it is incredible only because it is not 
likely that such a scheme should bo devised on behalf of the inhabitants 
of one of the smaller satellites of a smaller sun. Surely nobody ever 
really believed or disbelieved on this kind of ground. An objection 
of this kind is a rhetorical point, and nothing more. 

Yet w’hcn looked at as a rhetorical point, the saying is certainly a 
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telling one. It stands on a level with many sayings in political 
oratory which have great effect. Like many things in snch oratory, 
it stands as it were in front of serious argument, and it may affect 
many minds which can hardly grapple with the serious arguments on 
either side. The slingers and darters have done moi'e in some battles 
than the chai’ge of the heavy-armed or of the elephants. The objec¬ 
tion then cannot be wholly despised; that is, it cannot be wholly 
passed by. ' It is not unlikely to bo effective, and the fact that it is 
not unlikely to bo effective is. a very instructive one, and one that 
opens a great number of emuous analogii's. 

Soon after I saw the objection stated, I saw it answered with good 
effect from more than ono side. The objectioii implies i.hat tliose 
who hold the “ geocentric ’’ theory of the universe are likely to think 
too much of man, to claim for him too much importance, to tliink him 
indeed of so much importance as themselves to imagine the Chris¬ 
tian scheme on his behalf. It was answered on one hand that, as a 
matter of fact, the “ geocentric” theoiy does not always seem to have 
this effect. It was pointed out that it certainly had not this eff(!ct on 
the author of the eighth psalm. That psalm gives us the reflexions 
of one who, in praesciontific days, looked up at the starry heavens, 
lie had, we may be sure, Jiever doubted that the sun, as well as the 
moon, went round the earth, lie no doubt held, according to the 
cosmogony of Genesis, that tho sun, no less than the moon, was called 
into being to give light upon tho earth. But he did not, as, accord¬ 
ing to the objection, ho ought to have done, feel at all puffed upiwith 
pride at being an inhabitant of a world which was tho centre of so 
grand a system and which had such splendid orbs rolling round it. 
The effect produced on his mind is the exact opposite ; the grandeur 
of the heavens, as looked at with “ geootjntric ” eyes, at once suggests, 
not the greatness of man, but his littleness. 

“ I will consider thy heavens, the works of thy lingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast appointed. Lord, what is man that 
Thou visitest him, and the son of man that Thou so regardest him ? ” 

There is no reason to think that there was m the. writer of these 
words any conscious reference to the special Christian theology. It is 
God’s general providence and cart» for man which arouses his wonder ; 
tho littleness of man, as compared with the greatness of the heavens, 
does not como to his mind as an objection or a difficulty; it is matter 
for wonder, but for purely devout wonder. And this is surely the 
natural state of mind. Without thinking of any a.strouomical tlief*ries 
at all, without caring whether the earth goes round tlic sun or tho 
sun goes round the earth, the contemplation of tbo sLan-y heavens 
does make one feed our own littleness. Wc do indeed so detply feel 
our littleness that the first impulse of tho natural man is to fall down 
and worahip the splendid orbs that he sees above him. 1 write in an 
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old PJwBnician home, mth Ashtoretli the goddess of the ZIdonians 
lighting up earth and sky and sea and moimtains. . Apd I do not 
wondcjr that they worshipped her. Nor do I believe that the men of 
Jlhodes would have thought any more—^most likely they would have 
thought somewhat the less—of their great god Helios, if any philo¬ 
sopher had taught them that, instead of driving his car daily through 
the heavens, he sat idly in the middle of things while the earth made 
a yearly journc^y round him. 

The truth is that the objf^cjtion attributes to scientific theories a 
great deal more practical influence than actually belongs to them. 
Whether the earth goes round the sun or the sun goes round the earth, 
does not make the least practical difference to the affairs of life. 
It makes no difference to our general feelings, to our general ways of 
looking at tilings. It does not appear that astronomers have' a 
greater contempt for man and the earth and the things of earth than 
the men of past times who believed the “ gciocentric ” theory, or than 
the men of present times who think very little about the matter. Now¬ 
adays we aro all “heliocentric” when we stop to think about it; if 
we were put on by an examiner, wo should all make the right answer ; 
but I suspect that most of us are “ geocentric” in practice. That is, 
we not only talk as if the sun really rosci and set, but for all practical 
purposes we really think so. When I watch the sun seeming to rise 
out of the wide Mediterranean or seeming to sink at ove behind the, 
western mountains; the chances are a himdrod to one that 1 never 
think of the scientific doctrine which I at once acknowledge to b*i 
true if I do chance to think of it. The poets influence men’s 
minds quite as much as the astronomers, and the poets are sadly 
“ g^oc^ntric.” Vtit they often follow their old Hebrew forerunner in 
dwelling on tJie littleness of man and the vanity of earfhly things. 
With one who was consciously and controversially “ geocentric,” with 
one who had convinced himself that Ptolemy was right and Copernicus 
wrong, it would doubtless be otherwise. Such an one might bo 
tempted to swagger a little about the gr(>atness of tliis earth and its 
inliabitauts. But to the millions on millions who were and are 
“ geocentric ” only because they never heard of any other doctrine 
and never thought at all about tlie matter, to those other millions 
who are correctly “ heliocentric ” whenever they are examined, Imt who 
at other times fall back into a practically “geocentric” state—to 
both these classes the whole thing really does not matter. Nobody 
really accepts or rejects the Christian religion or any other religion, 
merely through thinking wliether the snn is so many thousands or 
millions of times bigger than tlie eaiiJi, or whether it is only of the 
size of a cart-whecd, or, at the outside, about the bigness of 
PeloponnSsos. . 

About the same time that I saw the answer to the objection which 
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T have thus worked up a little for myself, I also saw another answer. 
It took this shape. The Cliristian scheme in no way implies any 
sjiecial importance in the earth or its inhabitants. It is perfectly 
consistent with more than one directly opposite theory. Now any 
theory whatever about the inhabitants of other worlds must be 
mere theory, because we cannot have any real knowledge on the, 
subject. lA-stronomers do not attempt to tell ns for certain whether 
even the other momhers of our own system are inhabited or not. 

I have no astronomer at hand to consult, but I believe 1 am right 
in saying that they tell us that Mara is the only planet of our system 
where men like ourselves could live, that, if the other planets are 
inhabited, it must be by beings of a veiy different physical nature from 
ours. Of the moral or spiritual state of such beings, if such beings there 
be, they can of course tell us nothing. It is open to any man to think 
that the other members of our system and the members of other 
systems are inhabited or that they are not. It is open to him to think 
that they are inhabited only by beings so inferior to ourselves that a 
scheme like that of the Christian revelation cannot apply to them. It 
is equally open to him to think that they are inliablted by beings so 
greatly our moral superiors that for them the scheme of Christianity 
has never been mioded. It is, I suppose, open to him to think that, 
in some way unknown to ns, the Christian scheme may apply to other 
worlds besides ours. And it may be at least a harmless dream, if any 
one likes to think that the heavenly bodies, so much grealer and more 
splendid than our earth, may really be places of promotion for the in¬ 
habitants of this earth. All these are of course mere speculations ; 
they are positions which, as they cannot be proved, cannot be dis¬ 
proved. They may bo wise guesses or foolish; we are concerned with 
them only because, as they in no way contradict any discovery of 
modem science, so they are in no way inconsistent with the Christian 
theology. It is doubtless a wise caution to say that it is better not 
to enter at all on such speculations, in which we never can reach cer¬ 
tainty, and which have no practical bearing on oiir actual life. ■ Our 
duties lie in this world which we know about, and wo need not trouble 
ourselves as to what may be going oh in other worlds which we do.not 
know about. It might even be added that, if we were meant to know 
about them, some means of knowing would have been given us in the 
way either of science or of revelation. All this is most tme. I sug¬ 
gested the various hypothetical views just stated simply by way of 
argument. We are told tliat the Christian theology is essentially 
“geocentric,” that—not to go beyond our own system—fho “helio¬ 
centric” doctrine at once upsets that theology as implying an 
importance in man and his dwelling-place which does not belong to 
them. I answer that hero are several possible opinions, none of which 
contradicts any scientific discovery, none of which contradicts the 
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Christian llioolo^', but in some of which the view taken of man and 
his dwelling-place is by no means a lofty one. 

1 Jjave taken these two lines of defence, suggested by others, and 
have given them some turns of my own. But I wish to go a littlo 
deeper into, the matter from another side. There is another line of 
argument which I have no doubt has b(^en taken already by some one 
or other, but which has certainly suggested itself independently to my 
own mind, and whicli I may truly say that I have not seen used lately. 
What if we were to say that the physical littleness of this earth, aa 
compared with many other objects in the universe, is in' no way 
inconsistent with a belief that the inhabitants of this small planet 
really are the most important beings in th(' universe ? What if we 
were to say 1 hat such cjxperienco as we have of the working of tilings 
in our own world does actually suggest a certain presumption that it 
may really bo so ? There is a saying in Saiuti .Paul’s first Kpistle to 
the Corinthians (i. 27) which puts forth in a C^’liristian shape a doctrine 
which no theist of any kind can well deny, and which those who do 
not admit even theism must allow to be in full agreement with the 
ordmary course of nature and histor}\ Let us read it in the full 
strength of the original. 

Td juwpd rovKotr/iiov t^fki^aro o CeoCj ”va rovq Karaia'xvv^' mt 

ra aaOtvT} row KOtrfiov i^eXt^aro 6 Otoe, KuraitT^vvi^ ra Icrxvpd’ koI to ‘ 
ayevij-Tov Kotrjuov Kal rd i^ovdevTijutva i^eXS^nro 6 0£c»e, koi rd ftij ovra, 
iva rd dvra Knrapyijarj' uTriog fiti Kuvxd^il'rai'irdp^ ivuririov U^row. 

Ilere the foolish tilings, the weak, the ignoble, the despised things, 
the very things that are not, are said to be chosen by God to confound 
and bring to shame the things that are, or at least seem to be, wise, 
strong, noble, or in other ways superior to them. The reason given 
by the apostle is a moral one, which I suppose would not he accepted 
by those w'ho do not believe in a moral Governor of the universe. 
But we need not at this stage dispute about the reason ; what we have 
now to d(’al with is a question of fact. Does not the apostle diero 
describe in a somewhat rhetorical way an order of things w'hich, if 
described in a more scientific fashion; wo might venture to say was 
. the ordinmy course of the world both in physical and in moral 
matters ? Christiana, theists in general, will call it a law of God’s 
providence ; those who would disclaim either of these names may 
speak of it in some other way; hut is it not, as a matter of fact, our 
every-day experience that something very like what the apostle speaks 
of does take place as the .exnnmon course of things ? The small things, 
the weak things, the dc'spised things, do in a wonderful way get the 
better of the gK‘at and strong things which may be conceived as 
despising them, which in some eases certainly do despise them. The 
physically small things constantly have, in some way or other, a moral 
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superiority over tho physically great things which more than makes 
up for their physical smallness. Wo See this alike in man’s dealings 
with the natural world and also in his political history. Every victory 
o£ freedom and every practical discovery of science is alike an 
instance of the law laid down hy the apostle. The position held by 
man himself in his own planet is the most wonderful instance of all. 
Everywhere the weak confounds the strong and has dominion over 
the strong. The wise of the world, the seemingly wise, are constantly*^ 
taken in their own craftiness; the strong aro overthrown hy their own 
seeming strength. If a Avorld that is physically vciy small among 
worlds should really, iu some sense other than physical, hold tlio first 
place among worlds much bigger than itself, such a state of things is 
in perfect agreement with what experience tdls us is the ordinary 
course of things in that one world of which avo know something. 

Let us then take the extreme proi>osition of all, namely that this 
world of ours, a mere spook, wo are told, in the universe, has this pre¬ 
cedence over all the other bodies in the universe that it alone is in¬ 
habited, or at least that no other is inhabited by beings of a nature 
equal or supc'rior to our own. I am not asserting this proposition or 
any proposition on the subject, because no proposition of the kind can , 
be either proved or disproved. 1 only say that, if anybody does 
maintain such a proposition, ho is not maintaining anything that is 
absurd on the face of it. The Chrislian religion assurtidly docs not 
imply any such doctrine; but if it did imply it, it would bo no argu¬ 
ment against the Christian religion. For the proposition is qnit<j in 
accordance with the only exjjerienco that wo* can have, that of our 
own earth. It may seem a very strange thing if the greater part of 
the universe really is condemned to what to us seems uselessness and 
emptiness. From one side it is answer enough that wo know nothing 
of what is useful or useless in any world but our own, and that we 
perhaps know less about it than we think we do even in our own 
world. At any rate we know from the past history and present state 
of our own world that such seeming uselessness and emptiness was 
the state of the whole of our world in some of its i)ast stages, and that 
it still remains the state of large parts of it. And here both the 
certain facts of geology and tho less certain doctrine of evolution, 
instead of standing in the way of the argument, give it no small help. 
Tho longer we conceive tho earth to have been in being without linman 
inhabitants, without sentient inhabitants, without so much as vegetable 
life upon it, the longer we conceive-it to have been a mere empty 
house, not dwelled in, not oven garnished for those who we.ro to dwell 
in it, the closer is the parallel that wo get to tbe supposed condition 
of the universe in general. We know that our own Avorld remained 
in this seemingly useless and empty state for untold ages; there is 
therefore at least no absurdity in supposing that other Acorlds, some or 
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all of tlifim, may be in the same state still. And.even now the 
physical shate of the earth is by no means what King Alfonso, legis¬ 
lating for the greatest good of the greatest human number, might have 
wished to make it. I remember, when I was a boy at school, being 
greatly struck with a sentence in my geography-book. Speaking of 
the great rivers of Siberia, Obi, Lima, Yenesei, it said : “ These vast 
rivers flow mostly through unpeopled solitudes.” There was somo- 
■ thing in this simple description that set one a-thinking. One could 
not help contrasting those great rivers which, flowing through unpoopliid 
solitude, seemed, from the human point of view, to be of no use, which 
play no part in the human history of the world,, with rivers so much 
smaller as TJiames, Seine, 'J’iber, which have played so great a part in 
that liistory. And 1 remember, perhaps out of Enfield’s Speaker dr 
Ward's lleciter, some lines of a last century poet who wondered or com- 
plaiui'd : 

^ “A pirt how small of this terraqueous globe 

Is octiupiecl by man.” 

I am not sure of the word “ occupied,” and I perhaps might not 
have remembered the line at all, if it had not been for the grand word 
“ terraqueous ” ; but I know that my line and a half was followed by 
an eloquent setting forth of the dreariness and emptiness and seeming 
uselessness of a large part of this earth. And we used to be. taught 
that Jilarope was the smallest quarter of the globe but the most 
important, and we enlarged with some satisfaction on its superiority 
to quarters so much bigger as Asia and Africa. In short, wo might 
go on for ever proving the obvious truth which nobody doubts that 
a largo part of the world is, for human purposes, useless, that, if the 
earth is but a very small part of the universe, the occupied and 
civilized part of it is smaller still. There would bo no need to insist 
upon the matter at all, except that tjio past emptiness and uselessness 
of the whole planet, the abiding emptiness and seeming uselessness of 
large parts of it, certainly go a long way to gi^t rid of all a pt'-umi 
objection to the possible emptiness and seeming uselessness of some 
or all of the other bodies that make up the universe. 

And now wo come to another point, namely the means by which 
large ])arts of the earth have been rescued from this empty and useless 
state, by which in tiiith all parts have been rescued that have been 
rescued at all. Some parts of the earth are still, as wo have just seen, 
physically incapable of improvement; others are capable of improvement 
by the hand of man. And, if we take as our standard the needs of 
Hhinan life, not necessarily of civilized life, but, say, of what Mr. lyior 
calls “ high savage ” life, the earth, even in its best case, needs some 
improvement. The savage himself has to do something to the earth 
or to something that grows or moves upon it, before he can reach even 
hi.s own standard of well-being. Mankind has, in the language of 
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t.ho Old Teafaigent, a commiasion, not only to replenish tho earth, but 
to subdue it. But the choice of man for such work is surely the 
strongest case of all of the weak things of the world being chosen to 
confound the strong. Of all the animated beings on the face of the 
earth man is surely, among those of any considerable size, one of the 
least fitted for such a task as that of subduing tho earth. For man to 
subdue the earth means that ho must strive, and strive successfully, 
against powers infinitely stronger than himself. It means that he 
must bear%ip against and get the better of, sometimes even that 
ho must turn to his own use, physical .forces, physical obstacles, 
in the face of which his own physical strength is simply nothing. 
■It means that he must diivo away or destroy creatures far stronger 
than himself, which cannot he made useful for his })nrposcs, and to 
pi*es3 into his sendee other creatures far stronger than himself, 
which can be in such sort made useful, lie has to dt^feud himself 
against tho jwwers of nature, to find shelter against heat and cold and 
w ind and rain. He has in the most literal sense to subduo tlie eailh 
when he turns its soil to raise his food, wdien ho clears the priiuBeval 
W'ood, when h(» drains tho lake and turns th<? river, when he hows his way 
through the mountain, and makes the Ocean itself his highwny. Xay 
more, as he goes on, he makes the; pow(‘rs of nature his servants ; the 
winds, the lire, the lightning itself, arc all pressed to do his bidding. 
And to do all this, he has less of physical resource in his own person than 
almost any other animal. Ho comes into the world more helpless than 
tho young of any other creatiu'e ; for, as the helpless state remains so 
much longer, tho human babe may bo said to be practically more 
helpless even than tho kittems and puppies which come int-o tho 
world blind. And he remains through life more helpless, as far 
as immediate physical capacity goes, than any other creature. 
8omo creatures, specially some of those which look like survivals 
from a past state of things, do in some sort seem mor<i helpless 
than man; still oven they are better provided for their immediate 
purposes. Man is not only actually smaller and weaker than a 
great many creatures, but ho is proportionally w’eaker than a groat 
many of the very smallest creatures. That he should bo weaker 
than the horse, the bull, or tho elephant, is only in proportion to his 
smaller size; but a miin who should have a flea’s pow’or of leaping or 
the power of lifting weights which belongs lo the goat-caterpilhu* 
w*ould bo a very remarkable being indeed. fl'o bo sni’e an elc])Jiant 
which should have the fh^a’a power of leaping would be more remarkaMo 
still; but tho small creatures generally do seem, as if to make up for* 
their smallness, to have some x^owers in a higher degree than tho largo 
ones. And might wo not even say that here again wf* have anotlujr 
instance of the law of the weak, if not confounding, at least 
surpassing the strong ? Man has no natural w'<‘apt)nB either to 
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defend himself against attack or to attack any otheii creature him¬ 
self. His teeth and nails are contemptible beside those of almost 
any other creature ; ho has no horns like the peaceful ruminants j he 
lias not those means of escape by fleotness, agility, what we may call 
physical cunning, \Yhich are given to many creatures whose powers of 
attjick or direct defence are small. Like other animals, he is naked ; 
but ho alone Is, in most parts of the world, driven to fetd his nakedness 
by painful physical necessity. Other animals feel cold,,but most of 
them have some natural means of defence against it. MUh, like other 
animals, feels hunger; but in his own XJorson, he has less means of 
satisfying h's hunger than any other creature. And we might go on 
piling together a thousand instances to show how thoroughly man is, 
in all physical points, one of the weak things of the world. And it 
must be remembered that, if the doctrine of evolution be true, he 
comes from fore fathers who were better equipped in all these ways 
than he is. And if we take the savage as an intermediate stage 
between the civil i/ed man and those his remote forefathers, the savage 
has gone back somewhat and the civilized man still more. The savage 
has always some, often many, physical advantages over the civilized 
man. He may not always be actually stronger, but his physical 
senses are commonly kocmer. Ho commonly has the general physical 
advantage; ‘ where he has not, it is either because he has, through 
some circumstance, physically degenerated, or because the civil¬ 
ized man lias, like the domesticated beast, had the advantage of 
training. In any ordinary state of things, tlu', savage has the physical 
advantage over the civilized man and the beast over tbo savage. The 
doctrine of evolution I neither affirm nor deny ; 1 simply accept it for 
argument’s sake, as distinctly telling in my argument's favour. Grant 
evolution, and we must say that, as a being that has to make his way 
in the physical world without helps external to his own per^n, the 
civilized man has certainly degenerated from the savage, and the 
savage has degenerated from the ape. 

Man then is assuredly one of the weak things of the world. But 
his weakness is one out of which he is made strong, a weakness by 
which ho is enabled to subdue the earth and to have dominion over 
the boasts of the field. It is b(?causc he has more need of external 
helps than any other creature, because ho knows that he has such 
needs and therefore seeks to supply them, that he has become, in one 
planet at least, the lord of the creation. Without tools he can do 
nothing; with tools ho can do everything, even to subduing the 
earth. Man’s need i>f tools nowhere comes out more strongly than 
with regard to the ono organ in which he does seem to surpass all 
other mammals. The hand of man seems to us a wonderful improve¬ 
ment on the hand of the ape. And so it is for man’s purposes; that 
is, for the using of tools. Be it the spade that is to be used, or the 
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swoi’fl or the pen, or any machinery mnch more elaborate than any of 
these, man can work it all the better because of the more perfect 
developemeht of his thumb as compared with the thumb of the ape. 
But for the mere animal life which uses no tools, the ape’s hand may 
bo as good or better. One thing is clear; man’s hand enables him 
to use artificial weaiions, the bow, the sword, the spear, in a way that 
the apo could not; but in order so to use them, he gives up his 
natm*al weapons of claws, which the apo Keeps, Ho has to give them 
up also in that curious process in which a natural organ is turned into 
an artificial weapon, when he clenches his fist to slriko, Man’s one 
piece of physical superiority is thus in some sort pait of his physical 
inferiority. It is superior only as it enables him the hotter to use 
those artificial helps tho need of which is the sign of his general 
physical helplessness. 

While we are speaking of man who needs tools for everything, 
while wii are contrasting lum with other animals who do whatevei- 
they do without tools, we are again brought romid to the remarkable 
fact that it is among the lower, not among tho higher animals, that 
we find those whicli aro most skilful in what we may call their prac-. 
tice of tho arts. There arc many animals which, in one way of 
looking at the matter, surpass man in their power of doing various 
tilings ; but it is not among man’s fellow-mammals that we find them. 
Among mammals man stands alone as a tailor, almost alone as a 
builder. But birds aro for tho most part builders, though it sliould 
be noticed that they^ are not strictly builders of houses. Tho bird’s 
nest, so cunningly put together, is not the abiding dwelling-place of 
the bird; it is a temporary nursery, designed to keep the ymung brood 
in safety. But if tho ingenuity of birds is wonderful, that of insects 
is more wonderful still. Both birds and insects can do without tools 
things that man cannot do with tools. The advantage that man has 
seems to lie wholly in his power of improvement. Birds and insects 
aro ingenious builders; but, as far as we can see, they strike’ out no 
new styles of architecture; they do not invent the arch and develop it 
into the vault and the cupola. Birds ag?iin, and insects still more, 
seem to have higher political instincts than mammals. The economy 
of the rookery is wonderful and that of the bee-hive is yot more 
wonderful; but it does not a])pear that I'ooks or bees ever stricMy 
invent or improve; a certain adaptation to changed circumstances is 
as far as any animal but man ever seems to get. Bees and ants, 
specially those ants which go forth to make war and to capture slaves, 
have surely something of a form of government, something like rulers, 
assemblies, debates. But all seems traditional; in an assembly ol , 
bees or ants wo can conceive a decree to meet some immediate need j 
we can hardly conceive a constitutional amendment. Hern again, if 
birds are more artistic and more political than mammals, and insects 
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again more artistic and more political than birds, we have once more 
the smaller, the weakcrj the physically inferior, creature outdoing the 
greater and stronger. This superiority of the lower animals over the 
higher is a kind of secondaiy example of one general law, alongside of 
th(‘ great example of all, the supremacy of man. Man can do with tools,* 
insects can in many cases do without tools, things which the sagacious 
dog and the “half-reasoning” elephant cannot do either with or 
w'ithout them. Only man, avIio works with tools, can improve his 
tools and thereby improve his work, while the birds and insects, who 
work only with their own organa which they cannot improve,—which, 
at least within historic inernuiy, they have not improved—cannot 
improve tlieir work. The law of the weak confounding the strong 
comes out in a twofold shape. The inferior animals can do with 
their own organs things which the superior animals cannot do. But 
man, because^ his organs are physically so greatly inferior, is drivim to 
the' use of tools, and by the h(‘lp of his tools, he is able to overcome 
all the rest. 

The di'lails of the processes by which man is ever subduing the 
earth and exorcising dominion • over the beasts of the field are so 
familiar to all, tiny form such a constant paii; of our every-day life, 
that we do not look on them Avith tlie wonder which they really 
dcserv'o. But we have only to think about the matter, and’ we shall 
at onco see how truly wonderful, liow impossible to explain by any true 
physical law, is the dominion which man exiTcises every hour both 
over nature and over other animals. We art^ also, in our just admiration 
of those wbo improve, apt to be a little unjust to those who originally 
invent. In any process of invention the first step of all is the greatest 
of all. The man who set the first coracle afloat was a daring man, a 
gr(>ater inventor than any mere improver of the art of navigation. And 
a daring man he was too who first mounted on the back of a horse, 
though ho was an improver rather than an inventor. The horse was 
clearly set to draw', most likely to carry burthens, before any man 
risked hiTnsolf on his back. But the compound being, as wo may call 
it, the centaur-like group fomied by the man and liis horse, is truly 
wonderful. The physical strength lies on one side and the force of 
will on the other. But here too the weak has mastered the strong ; 
man holds down and guides according to his wall a creature that could 
at any moment shake him off and trample him under foot. The con¬ 
trast between master and servant is brought out more strangely ^still 
when man guides the elephant at his pleasure, writh still less approach 
to physical constraint tlian the bridle puts upon the horse. And .man 
has his conquests which are purely moral. The dog is a willing slave. 
The unchained dog can at any moment leave his master, and a dog of 
any size need never be chained if he chooses to resist. The dog in 
truth is more than a slave, even than a w'illing slave; he seems more 
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like ^ worshipper. One cannot help fancying that -in the eyes of a dog 
his master must seem something like a deity. I will not enter on 
that mysterious dread of man on the part of other animals which in 
the Hebrew record is coupled with the commission to subdue and to ' 
hold dominion, and which certainly does exist in many cases. I pass 
it by, because it may perhaps admit of doubt whether it is in all cases 
strictly instinctive, and not sometimes the result of experience of the 
fact that man possesses powers which to all oth(‘r animalB must seem 
to pass all understanding. But the fact is the same in any case ; man 
does hold dominion over other animals; h.e can tame when it suits 
him to tamo, he can destroy when it suits him to destroy, creatures 
whose mere physical strength would enable them to destroy liim in a 
moment. That is, once more, the weak things are cho-sen to confound 
the strong. 

This part of the argument brings us at onco to those elements in 
man which qualify him thus to discharge his commission of subduing 
and holding dominion. Ho has reason ; he has speecli. There is no 
need here to dispute as to the nature of man’s reason, whether it 
strictly differs in kind from the analogous powers in the lower animals. 
It is enough that it differs so vastly in degree that it practically 
differs in kind. Nor need we here dispute as to the origin of speech 
and its relation to thought. It is enough that man docs speak, and 
that other animals do not. That is to say, without at all denying 
that other animals may communicate with one another by means of 
the voice, it is certain that man can do so in a degree so vastly 
superior to all others that his gift practically differs in kind. But all 
this is only part of the same general law of which wo have spoken so 
often. Man, with his inferior physical powers, can suhdue and hold 
dominion, because such physical powers as he has are under the 
guidance of a high intellectual power, the power, wo may put it, 
which can devise tools and improve them. The weak is assuredly 
chosen to confound the strong when it is on the physically weak that 
the power is conferred to which the physically strong has, in one sort 
or another, to give way. 


t 


But the same law comes out in tlio most instructive way of all, 
when we turn from man’s relation to nature and to other animals, 
his relations to other men, to the relations between one community of 
men and another. If wo look to man’s civil and ywlitical history, wo 
shall find that its most striking pages, its most instructive pages, 
those which we turn to and which we remember. with t ho grcab'sfc 
delight, are those W'hich record tho endless cases in which, in the 
annals of mankind, the weak have been chosen to confound the strong. 
I would crave leave bo put forth yet again a doctrine—in fonn it may 
seem a paradox—which I have already put forth once or twice. For 
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. it is cerlaiiily what in parliamentary oratory is called “germane” to 
the pn'sent argument." My position or paradox was this, that the 
groat practical discoveries of modem sciencd, the use of steam, elec¬ 
tricity, any other natural powers,* in the various forms in which wo 
have learned to apply them, are above all things valuable for their 
political results. They have, in a word, enabled large states to rise 
to the political level of small ones. I will not enlarge again, for 1 
have done so already, on the way in which swifter means of communi¬ 
cation have affected political lifcj, how in short they have, for the lli'st ' 
time in the world's history, made democracy on a great scale possible. 
They havo made states possible which combine the personal freedom 
of a small commonwealth, the direct political action of each citizen in 
the commonwealth, with the physical extent and physical strength of 
a great kingdom. Without the railroad and the tehsgraph, the United 
States of America could hardly exist as a single confederation, and the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Italy would be veiy different from what 
they {ire. Many of us indeed can remember when the kingdom of 
Great Britain was very ditterent from what it now is, and can bear 
witness how much tho great physical inventions havo done towards 
working the change. Here again w^e see man doing something more 
tlian subdue tho earth; we see him actually commanding powers 
which tho human mind in its earlier stages would have instinctively 
looked on as divine.' When man makes tlie lightning his servant, he 
ranks with the deities of most mythologies. But again it is out of 
weakness that he is made strtmg. Each increase of power springs 
from a fresh feeling of lack of j[)Ower, and eveiy use of tools, from the 
simplest to tho most amazing, is a direct result of man’s original 
helplessness. 

' Besides theses inventions, which are in themselves colourless, which 
may be used either for good or for evil, but which ceiiainly havo been 
most largely used for good, there are other jnodern inventions of a 
more doubtful character in their results, but which still illustrate tho 
same haw. It is man’s nctnl of tools, his constant improvement of , 
his tools, the constant extension of his dominion over new powers, 
which has led to the invention of those frightful instruments of 
wholesale destruction which are chartacteristic of tho military art of 
our age. We cannot help fearing that their effect may l>othe opposite 
•to that of tho other class of inventions. These last have, on the whole, 
been used far raoi’c as Ihe tools of freedom than as. the tools of its 
enemies. They have been largely the tools of the weak against the 
strong. The special military inventions look frightfully like tools of 
the strong against tho weak, of despotism against freedom. Still, as 

* Printing also hns hnrl a large share in these results. But printing is not in the 
same way a new a}>plicatiou of a n:iluvnl power; it is merely an improved form of the * 
art of writing. And the effeets «)f printing, though very important, have not been ao 
speedy as those of the other inventions referred to. 
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tools,^ for whatever purpose and in whatever hands, they are, like all 
other tools, results, if very distant and unlooked for results, of the 
original weakness and helplessness of man. 

We cannot yet fully judge of the final results of either of these 
classes of inventions, whicli seem likely to atfeot the history of man 
at least as much as any inventions, since the very earliest of all. 
Thus far man’s histoij has been very largely a record of the weak 
confounding the strong; it certainly has been so in all those 
cases when we look back to it with most satisfaction. Nay, it is so 
in a sense oven in those parts of history to which W(; look back with 
least satisfaction. Nothing is really more wonderful bi human his¬ 
tory than the amasdng patienco and submission of the great mass of 
mankind in all times and places. As a rule, tlio majority of men in 
every time or place have boon very wi’otched, and that, for the moat 
paiii, consciously wretched, because they have had before their eyes 
the sight of others who were better off. And yet they have, as a 
rule, accepted their lot with amazing patience. The wonderful thing 
is, not that there has now and then been a Slave War or a Jncuucricy 
but that there has not been one never-ending Jimjuenc from tho 
beginning of things. The submission of the mass of mankind is 
almost like that of a dog to a man. I’he many have commonly sub¬ 
mitted to tlie few, with as little thought of resistance as a dog that is 
chamed or beateu. And yet tho x>hysical strength has always been on 
the side of those who have thus patiently submitted. It is true tliat a 
small body of trained soldiers or oven policemen will pul. down a much 
larger body of unarmed or undisciplined rtwolters. P>at this is not by 
greater physical strength, but by virtue of better trfiining and bettor 
tools. And the submission of the soldiers and tho policemen to their 
officers is itself a victory over physical strength on the part of some other 
powers as far as physical strength goes, the privates, the many, could 
at any moment overpower the officers who are the few. Hero then 
again the law] comes, in that the weak confounds the strong, even 
though in many cases our sympathies may lie with the physically 
strong who do not knorv how to use their strength. Bub look at the 
case when it is tho other way, when tho physically weak maintain, 
and maintain successfully, the cause of right against tho physically 
strong. Of all the struggles of raau against man, those which most 
stir tho heart and awaken our warmest feelings of sympathy, are 
those in which, before all others, the weak have been chosen to con¬ 
found the strong, and those in which a small people, fighting for right 
and freodom, has overcome the physical force of an invading desjrot. 
Wo may for all practical purposes say the physical force of the de.spot; 
for an army does practically become so mere a tool, it so thoroughly 
docs the will of its master and not its own, that we may truly speak 
of the physical strength of each soldier, his arms, his training, his 
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corporate spirit, as practically going to make up the physical strength 
of their master. The obedience of a despot’s army to the despot is 
a moral—-or immoral—obedience; but, when it obeys, it practically 
becomes a physical tool in the despot’s hands. The master of an ai-my 
becomes like those monsters of mythology who can use a hundred 
hands at once or enter a city by eight gates at the same moment. 
For a people in. this sense physically weaker to withstand and over¬ 
throw such a power, the work-of the old Greek against the Persian, of 
the Hebrew against the transplanted Macedonian, of the men of the 
Three Lands against the Austrian, of the men of the Seven Provinces 
against the Spanlai'd,—all these are the noblest instances of our 
general la tv. There we see, again to quote our apostle or one writing in 
his spirit, those choicest worthies of every age, those who, in his words, 
IvSvvafJLiiiBria-av uirb. aaOtvdag, syeviidriaav l<T)(ypo\ sv ttoX^/um, irapt/i- 
/SoXuc bkXivov aWoTpitov. 

Nor is it only on the field of battle that the weak havo thus been 
made strong in the cause of riglit. We may fearlessly assert tliat, 
till, as was said above, modem science enabled great states to rise to 
the level of small ones, the small states held that same position in the 
political system of our earth which it may be that our earth holds— 
I am far from sajdng that it does hold—among the physically greater 
bodies of the universe. I need not go about to show where it is that 
we look in almost all ages for tlio real fidvance in politics, in art— 
counting even the military art in the higher sense, as distinguished 
from the mere invention of huge engines of destruction. It is clearly 
to the small states of the world, to those whicli had mere numbers, 
mere extent of ten-itory, mere ;^liysical strength in the secondary sense 
already spoken of, all arrayed against them. Our models, always and 
in all places, aro the small states, the single cities, the small nations, 
the leagues of districts and cities arrayed together to withstand some 
overwhelming enemy. So it was in old Greece ; so it was in medimval 
Italy; so it was among the free towns and lands of Germany and the 
Netherlands. Nay, in days before wo heard quite so much about “ em¬ 
pire ” as Las been the fashion lately, we were, in our own island, pleased 
with the comfortable belief that, while physically among the smaller 
powers of the world, we ranked none the less among the greatest, and 
were disposed to think ourselves in some points the greatest of all. 
And indeed even “ empire,” set up as it is nowadays, where we used 
rather to sot such names as justice and freedom, often is itself, like the 
armies of despots and their murderous inventions, a kind of perverted 
instance of the general law. Of all the wide-spread dominions that the 
world has seen, the really greatest, the most abiding, those which could 
claim something of moral power, w'ere those whose dominion was most 
utterly out of proportion to their mere physical resources. Carthage, 
Venice, Rome herself, w'ero cities which had become co^yoratc despots. 
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Cartilage and Venice, ruling oyer a scattered dominion, never became 
anything else. Borne, with a continuous dominion, could incorporate' 
her provinces in herself. But in so doing she too fulfilled the law. 
Surely the strong were never more fully confounded by the ’ weak, or 
rather the strong had their very being merged into the being of the 
weak, than when a village, on a low hill by the Tiber brought, step 
by ^tep, to be os it were, part of her own substance, the cities 
and lands of Latinm, of Italy, of the whole Mcditcrranoan world. 

In this last stage of onr argument we seem to liave ccmt' very 
nesirly round again to its beginning. Tliis new objection—^if not 
literally new, as very likely it is not., this objection newly brought up 
again-^wliich is to disprove the scheme of the Christian religion through 
a kind of scorn for our own earth and its littleness, seems really to havti 
a good deal in common with certain views of history and jiolitics of 
which we heard a good deal a few years back. 'J'hey wer(>, cliielly put 
forth by one who assuredly knows better, one who, as it has been 
happily said, sometimes dissembles.” But, if they wore not meant 
gravely, they were certainly often taken gravely. The tone of scorn 
which it has been sometimes thought fine to take up towards those 
small states to which the world owes its present enlightenment, is 
grounded on the fact of that physical smallness which was in 
truth the cause of their moral greatness. When we are asked wha't 
there could be to care for in a state liko Athens, who.so rivers W'Cro 
so much smaller than the Thames, which had so small a number of 
citizens, so small a tale of square, miles of territoxy, a state wliich in 
its greatest battles could not kill so many men as a clever engineer 
could kill in “a good railway accident ”—when wo are left to make 
the inference how much nobler were Bersia or Babylon, tho linn, the 
Mongol, and the Turk, than so paltry a state as this—when we hear 
talk of this kind, wo are really hean'ng the same voice, we are listening 
to tho same idolatry of ^mple physical bigness, as when wo are told 
that this earth cannot be of that importance which Christianity assigns 
to it, and that therefore Christianity must be false, because the cir¬ 
cumference of this earth is vastly smaller than that of tlupitor or 
Saturn, to say nothing of vaster bodies outside tho system to which we 
belong. But the now teaching is fui’ther influenced from another 
source. ’It seems to imply that extravagant estimate of man’s pow«*r 
of knowledge which is the weak side of some favonrito branches of 
modern study. Every man who seriously works at any branch of 
study must be always having his ow'n personal ignorance brought 
home to him. That is, the more he learns, the more he sees l)oyond 
him which he has not learned. This is eminently the case- with the 
historian and tho philologer, and I conceive it to be equally the 
case with the student of natural scionce. But the student of natural 
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science la perli^ps more tempted than tho others to fancy that, thougli 
he liimself does yot not know everything, yet he, or somebody 
else may some day know everything, that in short the human mind 
Jijia no bound to its powers of knowledge. And yet of alt men he 
ought jnost keenly to know that there is a bound ; for, when be has, 
with wonderful skill,- ixjinled out and defined a long series of causes 
for any ijrocess, there is at last a ]X)inli at wliich he has to stop, a 
]ioint at wliich ho can no longer define his cause, w'hon he has to talk 
about “ force,’' ivhicli is in truth a conventional way of saying that his 
knowledge has conioto an end, Afh'r all, we know tho final why of 
very few things. Newton did not find out why the apple fell from 
the lr(,*e; he did find out i hat the falling of the .apple was one of a 
wondiM-fnl range of j)ha?uoinona, taking in the motions of vast bodies 
in our system and beyond it. Ho found out what wo mciy for con¬ 
venience call a law; he did not find out how the law came to bo 
enacted or by what means it is enforced. It is a wholesome disciiiline 
to learn, not only that there are many things which we do not know, 
but that there are many things W'hich, with our present facnltic's, W'o 
never can know. With those faculties we newer can know what may 
be the real position, other than one purely physical, of our eartli 
among the other bodies of tho universe. AVo know nothing, and it is 
not wis<' to guess. Cfiiristianil.y does not really profess to leach us any¬ 
thing. In this article 1 liave assuredly not committed myself or any 
one else to a.uy position on such matters ivluitcver. But if it should 
be true t hat our earth does hold a kind of mci’al place in tho Tniivors(‘ 
out of all projTOrtiori to its physical size, the fact will bo one of exactly 
the sjune kind as tho fact that so small a continent as Eni'o^ie was 
chosen to ])lay the foremost part in tho \vorld’s history, and that so 
small a part c»f Europe as Greece was chosen to play th(^ foremost- 
part, in Europe. 

And here, is it wrong to whisper, very gently to whisper, that some 
of those who most zi'alously assert tho new argument, who look with the 
greatest scorn on their own insignificant species and the paltry planet 
which it inhabits, stand theniselves in tho greatest need of the general 
law which wo assert ? If it is fair in such an argument as this to 
bring in the hisfoiy of religions, and specially of tliat particular religion, 
which is called in question, one might say th-nt nowhere docs tho law 
of tho wt'ak eonfounding tho strong come out more plainly than in the 
history of both Christianity siud Islam. Both ■wore assuredly among 
the weak things uf tho w’orld when tlmy started, and both assuredly 
were made strong out of their weakness. And tho Christian may 
perhaps b(' allowed to say further tluit Christimiity made tho conquest 
of its own Roman world while it still remained in its physical weak¬ 
ness, w’hilc Islam made tho conquest of its own Arabian world 
•largely by allying itself with physical force. The same nught be 
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said of other religious bodies in later times. If, for instance, the ^ 
“ Keligion of Humanity ” is destined, in some future ago, to over¬ 
spread the world Christianity and Islam have already overspread it, 
none surely will bo so ready as its triumphant votaries to allow that 
their day of victory has grown out of a day of weakness; none surely 
will bo so ready to cast aside the philosophy and vain deceit, the 
science falsely so called, which measures things by physical bigness 
only, and which might haply teuach ns to despisii a small state, a 
small planet, a sect whoso census would hardly need a Colenso to 
reckon it up, forgetting that, bo it by a divine will or by some subtle 
evolution of causes, yet, as a fact, tho law of the world is that tho 
weak are chosen to confound the strong, and even that the things that 
are not are chosen to bring down tho things that are. 

And now what ground can wo hope to have niado in this argument ? 
"Wo have assuredly jnoved nothing. We have assiireilly disproved 
nothing. Wo have not proved tho tnith of any Chrislian doctrine. 
We have not disproved any serious objection to any Christian doct rine. 
W(^ have said nothing that can convert anybody who disbeli(!ves on any 
serious ground. But we may have shown that no ono who believes 
need cast away his faith, that no one who is otherwise disposed to 
believe need believe* any the? Jess, on account of a certain objection 
which is not serious. AVo mav Imvo shown that a certain alleged 
argument which at first sight sounds veiy clever is imdoiibtcdly clever 
as a piece of rhetoric, but is of no strength at all a.s a piece of reason¬ 
ing. AVo may have shown that no (Christian need have his faith 
shaken simply boeauso thrOe centuries back it was found out that tho 
earth goes round the sun, though it would seem that the full results ol 
that disc.overy were reserved for our own day. If thus innch has been 
done in the present paper, it is enough, becausi? it is all tliat there 
lias been any attcinj)t made td do. Whore 1 am now writing, I have 
no means of fuming to l.he works of Bisliop Butler. I have not read 
them for mtiny years; it may be that he has forestalled (‘very point 
that I have attempted to argu(\ I find that tho spread of enlighten¬ 
ment at Oxfbrd has turned his writings out of the Oxford course. I 
can only say tliat I am glad thaf, three and forty years ago, his Analogy, 
and yet more his Sermons, still formed part of that course. ]f so old 
a memory has kept on the faintest trace of his spirit or method to 
guide me in what I have now- written, I shall be well content. 


!Palermo. 


Edward A. Freeman. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


V. Eelioion AKI) Mokals. 

I N lliu religious life and thought of Australia, and in its ecclesias¬ 
tical organizations, I found less originality than I expected. 
The Churches—all the Churches as far as I could learn—have too 
faithfully reproduced in new circumstanct^^s the customs and institu¬ 
tions of the molhor country. Tho Congregationalists in Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide hold the same number of religious services 
on Sunday as the Congregationalists of London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester; and tho same number of religious services in the 
week. Notwithstanding the ditferonces of climate they hold then' 
services at the same hours—at half-past ton or eleven o’clock on 
Sunday morning, just when, in summer, the day is becoming intolerably 
hot; and at half .past six or seven o’clock on Sunday evening, before it 
has become cool. Their sorvdees are of the same kind. They sing the 
same hymns to the same tunes. The cfeai’cr skies, the intonser light, 
the fiercer sun, the new constellations, tho orange grovt's and tho vine¬ 
yards, tlie unfamiliar trees and flowers, the fertile virgin soil, the 
immense pastures which are being gradually covered witi flocks and 
herds, the terrible droughts, the hot winds, the solitude of the settlers 
in the Bush, tho hopefulness and the buoyancy of the imople in tho 
towns, their joy in their material prosperity, their affectionate 
memories of the old country—none of these, as far as I know, has 
as yet touched the imagination and the he,art of a devout poet—none 
of them has passed into tho hymns of any of the Churches. Great 
hymn-Avritors like Watts and Charles Wesley are very rare; but it 
seemed to me rather remarkable that no hymns had been written— 
or, perhaps, I ought to say, that no hymnis liad come into general 
and ordinary use—-that had caught the colour and inspiration 
of the new country and the new environment of Church life. The 
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reason may be that the new environment has not produced any 
serious effect on the religious life itself. For Congregationnlists 
in Australia are hardly to be distinguished, as far as their religious 
thought and interests are concerned, from Congregationalists in 
England. It is the same with the otln^r religious denominations. 
The Baptists were discussing, when I was there, Mr. Spurgeon s 
secession from the Baptist Union, and were exercised with anxious 
thoughts about the “ Down Grade.” The Presbyterians in Mt*llx)ttrne 
had been excited by the departure of a conspicuous and popular 
Presbyterian minister from the Westminster standards. The Weslcyans 
were alarmed by symptoms of indiflerenco to the class meeting. At 
Sydney, the Episcopalians were divided by a ship'p controversy about 
the reredos in the Cathedral. 

At Adelaide seventy or eighty ministers—I'rcsbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists of several di'scrijjtions, Congregationalists—did me the 
honour to invite me to meet tliem and deliver an address. 1 t lionght 
that it would bo difiicult to .select an appropriate subject; nml when 1 
jnot them I said that they would oblige mo if they would wrifo down 
the questions on wliich they would like mo to spcJik and hand them to 
the chairman. Ton or a dozen questions were handed ino at once, 
which it took an hour to answer; they worti (Questions whicli would 
jwobably liavo been ])roposed at a similar meeting in Nottingham or 
Leeds. At Melbonrno 1, had a “ (piestion morning ” with the Congre¬ 
gational mini.st.crs of Yicloria, and tlio Adelaide experience was repeated. 
Ft was all too much like home. 

I was very much intei’ested, therefore, when I met in Adelaide 
a young Kjjiscopal clergyman who has seen visions and dreamt 
dreams of bold ecclesiastical rc'foniis. Tn England, with a history 
of many centuries of religious conllict behind us, the rivalries and 
the coutrovensies created by the existence of a largo number of 
religious sects arc accepted almost as a matter of coui’se. But 
on tlic other side' of the world, Whitgift and Cartwriglit and 
I looker, the Elizabethan Se]varatists, Archbishop Laud, the West¬ 
minster Assembly, the Episcopalian troubles during the Coramon- 
weallh, the Nonconformist trouWes after the llestoration, w.’cin a v(!ry 
long way oflP. And the young South Australian clergyman has asked 
himself some very searching questions about liis own Church' find 
about the other Churches planted in the colony. “ Is it not possible 
to dismiss the past and to make a new beginning? Why should tlio 
evil memories of a land from which wc axe separated by twelve 
thousand miles of ocean and the evil memories of a time from which 
we axe separated by more than two hundred years infect this new soil 
and this new age? Is it not possible under the.SH new' conditions to 
forget the old controversies by which Christian men are divided, and 
to remember only the Christ in whom they arc one ? Can we not 
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lay in Australia the foundations of a. broad ecclesiastical polity 
whicli shall gather into it all Christiana?” The more duggi^ 
pulse and the loss mercurial temperament, which are due in part, 
perhaps, to our colder and gloomier skies, prevent mo from thinking 
that the hopes of my ardent friend are likely to be fulfilled. He 
seemed to mo to Jail to recognize how deeply rooted are certain 
principles of ecclesiastical polity—as distinguished from tlieir forms— 
in men’s conceptions of the very substance of the Christian Gospel and 
in the central elements of the Christian life. But he was trying to 
look at the actual facts of the religious life of Australia, and to 
consider how, apart from inheril.cd hostilities, jealousies, and misunder¬ 
standings, it can be more effectively organized; and this was a great 
merit. ^ 

As yet, however, the power of the past over the religious institutions 
and religious activities of Australia seems unbroken. Nor do I imagine 
that large changes, involving the breaking up of existing forms of 
Church polity, are probable. Presbyterianism, Methodism, Congrega¬ 
tionalism, Episcopacy, under its two forms, Anglican and Eoman, will 
remain for many generations—perhaps for many centuries to come. 
But if the Christian life of the colonies is to maintain its vigour, the. 
Churches, whatever their polity, must, as I venture to think, break new 
ground and modify the details of their organizations. Here, in England, 
Christian Churches are, to a very great extent, philanthropic institu¬ 
tions ; and institutions which are altogether philanthi’ojnc are largely 
supported and largely worked by men and women whose compassion 
for misery derives its inspiration from (Jhrist, and who devote them¬ 
selves to its ridief as part of the service which they ow'e to Him. 
And the unhappy economic and social condition of large masses of 
our population has led to the establishment of mission churches and 
mission schools, and created other forms of activity of a strictly religious 
kind. If nine-tenths of the poverty and the misery sudd(*uly vanished, 
the strain on the liberality and on the personal service of the best and 
most earnest people in all Churches would cease, and a large number of 
those institutions,religiou8 and philanthropic, in which the power of their 
religious life is both revealed and disciplined, would collapse. Suppose 
that hundreds of thousands of men, who aro now' very thankful if tlioy 
can earn eighteen shillings a week, suddenly became able to earn five 
or seven sbilliugs a day; suppose that men, who aro now fairly 
prospOTOUs oil four or five shillings a day, could earn eight, ten, or 
twelve; suppose tliat in the villages young men willing to remain on 
the land could get from £00 to £50 a year in addition to “ rations” 
and lodging; suppose that every poor girl of decent character, moder¬ 
ately good temper, and not an absolute fool, could get employment 
as a domestic .servant with wages rising from £18 a year to £30, 
besides her board and lodging, with a prospect of still Wgher wages 
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if bIjo proved clever and useful j suppose tliat tolerably good dress¬ 
makers could easily get empiojmcnt in private families at four 
shillings a day, with dinner and, perhaps, “high tea;” suppose that, 
as the result of this prosperity the nai-row unwholesome streets and the 
miserable courts in which hundreds of thousands of our people live 
were deserted, and their inhabitants transferred themselves to healthy 
houses filled with comfortable furniture—what would happen ? Three- 
fouiths or four-fifths of the very best work .which is dono.by Christian 
Ohurches and by the membei’s of Christian Churches would become, 
.Jpliecessaiy, or would take an altogether different form. 

This imaginary condition of things actually exists in the Australian 
colonies. Of course, there is trouble in Sydney as well as in IJirmiug- 
hara, in up-country towns in Victoria as well as in Warwickshire 
villages. In Australia as well as in England Ihtirc are widows and 
orphans who ai-e left destitute, and who must bcj cared for ; there are 
the deaf and dumb and tlie blind, and people sullering from iiicurablo 
disoaso, to be pitied and helped ; strong men avo struck dr)wn by 
severe illness, and tlioir wives and ciiildren suffer great hardships; 
industrious men cannot always find work—at least, they cannot 
always find work at the wages which the ecojiomical condition of tho 
country leads them to demand. In Australia as well as in .England 
there are well-meaning people, in good health, not idiots, with 
the same hands and arms and legs and feet as everybody else, 
but who, for some inscrntablo reason, are perfectly useless; Avliatever 
they attempt, they always blunder and always fail; they sufl'er from 
some fatal defect of sense or of persistent energy. .Finally, there are 
tho reckless and the vicious, who ruin tlicinselvos and every one that 
depends on them. The claims of these vainous classes of persons on 
the solicitude and generosity of tlie Australian Chiircijes are con¬ 
siderable ; but the area of wretchedness wdieu co))ipared with the 
resoui'ces for its relief is much moro contracted in Australia than 
in England, ajid its demands on persoual scjrviet^ arc compara¬ 
tively slight. ] dare say that there is unrelieved misety in S^’dney 
and in ^Melbourne; and here and there 1 ra(*t Avith p(iople who 
had been overtjisked in their endeavours to care for the* unfortu¬ 
nate and the destitute. But the sick, the ])Oor, tho wr(;tched in 
these cities are not numerous enough to employ all the Chri.sl.ian 
men and ivomen who are living near them ; and I did not leam 
that any new forms of service, suggested by utuv comlitions of 
life, had been added to the traditional good works ” of the old 
'Countiy. .ror largo numbers of excellent, and able people there 
seemed to bo voiy littlo to do, except to attend riiureli eommitteea 
occasionally. They ]jad no work—^nothing that cf>ul(l ho called 
work. But, with the eagerness and energy of tins vlu-slralians, it 
seems indispensable, if their religious life in to be vigorous, that tho 
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Churclios Bltould make snt^stantial demands on their time and their 
strength. 

In one direction all Christian communities have shown conspicuous 
zeal, and a splendid generosity—I mean in the building of churches. 
Acoordmg to the estimate given by Mr. Uorace Mann, in his “ Report 
on the Religious Census of England and Wales,” religious accommodar- 
tion should be provided for about 58 per cent, of tlie population; this 
represents the pei’contago that can bo jirescnt at one time at public 
worship. Estimated by this rule, tho religious accommodation p^|^ 
vided in South Austmlia is iu excess of the requirements of daia 
population; there are 199,617 sittings in permanent church building 
and 27,'J'25 additional sittings in tenjporaiy buildings ; as the popula¬ 
tion is only 318,423, there is pmnanent provision for more than 63. 
])(!r cent., atid a total provision for more than 70 percent. In Victoria 
there are sittings for 551,883 persons; the population is 1,003,043;' 
accommodation is provided for 55 ]»er cent. New South Wales- 
is not so satisfactory: tho population is 1,001,966, and the total 
accommodation—including that iu temporary buildings, which pro¬ 
bably amounts to 10,000 or 50,000 places—is only 381,762 ; the 
pi'ovision is for about 38 per cent, of tho population. 

The figures for all the tlu'ce colonies are extremely I’emarlcable- 
In England every new generation inherits from its pi^edoce-ssors, 
houses, roads, bridges, cultivated fields, sawmills, workshops, forges, 
schools, churches, and everything else that is necessarj’^ to t-h.o 
existence of a civilized community. Rut the men who settled in 
Victoria and in South Australia only fifty years ago settled in a wild 
untamed coimti’y. They found nothing r(;ady to their hands. , Not 
a house wu.s built; not a road %vns made; not a field had over been 
ploughed or fenced. There were no horses in the country, no 
cattle, no slieej). And what was true fifty years ago of tlu' whole 
of Victoria and of South Australia was also true, at the same time, 
of a largo pait of New South Walefe. Tho settlers had to begin 
from tlie very beginning. But while they were living in tepts or- 
wattled shanties, they put up a larger tent or a larger slianty foir 
worshi]!. As soon as they built houses for themselves they built 
churclies. "W^herever a crowd of diggers or miners was drawn 
together by tho discovery of gold, of silver, or of copper, provision- 
of some kind or other was made within a few weeks, or at‘most 
within a few months, for public worship; and as soon as a settledii 
population was gathered in the neighbourhood of the diggings m- 
the mines permanent churches were erected. In some parts of 
tho countiy, cliurclies have been built fi-om which hardly a dozen 
houses are visible; the congi*egations are drawn from people living on 
farms and “ stations ” four, five, and even ten miles away. 

We are often told that the religious faith of the English nation ips 
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decaying; tliafc the most vigorous elements of our population are lost 
to the Churches already; that the immense majority of the rest are 
refcuned by nothing stronger than the force of “ use and vront; ’* 
that a large proportion of those who attend Christian worship are 
drifting fast into unlkjlief, and that, if they had'a little more courage, 
they, too, would soon bo in open revolt against the Chi*istiau tra¬ 
dition. These assertions are made with such confidence, and are 
reiterated so incessantly, that, I suppose, the most earnestly rebgioua 
men of all Churches are, in some juoods, disclosed to think that there * 
must be something in them. It is possible that those who are not 
itelieved of their anxieties by the decisive evidence that there has 
been of late years a revival of religious fail li in many parts of 
England may find courage and hope in these remarkable proofs of 
religious energy and libcunlity in Australia. For Australia, as I 
endeavoured to show in a ]U’evioas paper, has been settled by men 
and women who, in physical vigour, in general force of character, in 
fearlessness and self-reliance, were above tht^ general average of the 
peoiilo of these islands. Their children and their children’s children 
retain the robust qualities of their parents. Jlut the churches which 
they liavo built are a proof that they have not forsaken the Christian 
faith. 

In Victoria the average attendance at “the principal service” in 
1880 was 351,001, or about 35 per cent, of the Avhole population and 
00 per cent, of the possible attendance at. that service. In New 
South Wales the average attendance at “ the principal service ” was 
2'tl,56f), or about 24 per cent, of the> whole ])opalatioTj and rather 
more than 40 per cent, of the possible attendance. There are no 
returns for either colony showing the attendance at the other services; 
but, in estimating the number of persons who are present at some 
service on the Sunday, a very considerable addition must be mode to 
these figures. No returns of attendance are given for South Australia. 

In Victoria the average attendance of .scholars at Sunday-schools 
is 141,781, and the average attendance of teachers 17,141 ; in New 
South Wales the average attendance of scholars is 103,611, and of 
teachers 10,759. The attimdance of scholars in Victoria is 71 per 
cent, of the population between six and fifteerl; the attendance of 
scholars in New South Wale.s is 50 per cent, of the population between 
seven and fifteen. In South Australia the number in average 
attendance is not given, but there are 59,000 scholars on tlio x'olls 
as compared with 44,000 on the rolls of the public scbools, and there 
are 7000 teachers. 

The contention that the religious faith of Victoria is being destroj'ed 
by the secular scliools receives no support from the statistics which 
show the church accommodation, the attendimco at jmblic worship, 
and the attendance at Sunday-schools in that colony; and a corn- 
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parison between Victoria and New South Wales aflSDTds no argument 
against the secular system. Grants to denominational schools in 
Victoria ceased in 1873, and since then it has been no part of 
the duty of the State school teachers tf) give reh'gious instructioti. 
The si^cular .schools have l)oen at work a sufficient time to produce 
a very considerable effect on the population. In New South Wales 
grants were made to denominatJonal .schools till 1882,* and a largo 
proportion of the men and ■women above twenty-one must have 
been scholars in the schools of the Churches; since' 1882 the grants 
have ceased, but “ undenominational teaching” has been given 1^ 
the State school teachers. And yet, though the population of the two 
colonies is about tho same, the churches erected by the voluntary zeal 
and gojierosity of the people of Victoria provide lor 70,000 more 
persons than the churches of New South Wales; the average attend¬ 
ance at tlie principal service in Victoria is more than 100,000 in 
excess of the average attendance in New South Wales; in the Sunday- 
schools there are 8000 more teachers and 40,000 moi'e scholai’s. 
Or—to repeat the percentages given on a previous page—the church 
accommodation in Victoria is for 55 per cent, of tho population, and 
in New South Wales for 38 per cent. ; the attendance at tho principal 
service in Victoria is 35 ])ej‘ cent, of tliO population, and in New South 
Wales 21' per cent. ; in Victoria the number of the Sunday scholars is 
equal to 71 p<m cent, of the children between six and fifteen, and in 
New South Wales it is equal to only 50 per cent, of the children 
between seven and fifteen. 

When I first learnt iheso facts, it was my impression that tho con¬ 
trast between the tAvo colonies was to be wholly accounted for by tho 
fjici. that Now South Wales has an area of over 300,000 square miles, 
witli a population of only a million, while Victoria, with the same? 
population, has an area of less than 00,000 square miles. In a 
country which is very sparsely populated ■the people are uot likmy 
to build churches; and if churches are built, church attendance 
will be irregular. Some allowance must be made in favour of New 
Soutli AValo.s on this ground. But, oven in Victoria, people living on 
farm.s and stations are veiy widely scattered; and, while there are 
about OOOO more persons engaged in “ pastoml puranits and about 
animals ” in New South Wales than in Victoria, there are about 
20,000 more persons engaged in “ agricultural pursuits and on the 
land” in Victoria than in New Soutli Walesjf and the proportion of 

• I am not familiar -with the details of tho snccessivo educational systems which 
luivc b<!en adopted in New South Wiilos. At first 1 believe that grants of land for school 
buildings and annual grants for schoul maintenance Avcrc made to the Churches; then 
two cenlr.'il boards w^cre constitxitofl, one to su{)erintcnd the denominational schools, 
the other the public schools; then botli descriptions of schools were brought under 
tho control of one board. Ilut, whatever may have been the variations in the .system, 
the scliools were hirghly denominational till 18S2. 

t The.sc figures are taken from the “ "Victoria Year-Book for 1886-7," p. 62. 
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tlie p 9 pulation living in cities, towns, and villages in each colony 
appears to be about the same. I also thought it possible tliat the 
percentage of the native-born population might be smaller in New 
South Wales than in Victoria, and that this might be alleged as a 
reason why the religious schools had not been more successful in 
training the people to religious habits: but I discovered that the 
percentage of the native-born is slightly larger in New South Wales, 
though the advantage is about balanced by a larger percentage of 
Chinese, Germans, and other foreigners. 

I am not so irrational and fanatical a partisan as to maintain that 
the larger religious accommodation, the larger attendance on religious 
worship, and the larger number of Sunday scholara in Victoria are to 
.be attributed to the system of secular schools which that colony 
adopted in 1873; but in the presence of the facts wliicli I have recited 
it is perfectly fair to say that those who are attacking the secular 
system on the ground that it is destroying tho religious faith of the 
people of Victoria have no case. It is also fair to say that the 
experience of New South Wsiles offers no encouragement to those 
persons, either in the colonics or in England, who confidently believe 
that religious teaching in day-schools will train a religious people. 

About the causes of the comparative deficiency of cliurdi ac¬ 
commodation ill New South Wales it is not easy for a visitor to 
speak with any confidence. Something, perhaps, may be due to the 
fact that a very considerable number of persons bad left England and 
settled in that colony before the groat period of church building in 
this country had set in; while the immense development of Victoria 
had only just begun when the disclosures of the inadequate reli¬ 
gious accommodation in tho lai’ge towns contained in tho “ Report on 
the Religious Census (England and Wales) of 1851 ” created some¬ 
thing like a religious panic, and suddenly invested the duty of pro¬ 
viding adequate religious accommodation for the whole community with 
new und more urgent obligations. Tho passion for church building, 
which the Report had created at home, revealed its ])Ower in the young 
colony; large numbers of tho settlers carried with them the sacred fire. 

There is another fact to which it is not unnatural that I should 
attach importance in this inquiry. New South Wales, when a Oiviwu 
colon}”, had an Established Church with its salaried clergy, and tho 
people were trained to rely on the Government for the provision 
and maintenance of the institutions of religious worship. During 
the Governorship of Sir Richard Bourke (1831-1837), State aid 
was granted to Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyan 
Methodists, as well as to the Church of England. This system of 
concurrent endowment continued till 1862, when an Act was passed 
which limited future annual payments to the clergy who were at that 
time actually receiving grants. In 1863 the Church of England 
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received £17,907; the Roman Catholic Church, £8748 ; the Presby- 
ttM-ians, £2873 ; the Wesleyan Methodists, £2784—total, £32,372. 
In 18HG the total amount of the grants had sunk to £10,743. 

A'ictoria never had an Established Church; and the system of 
concurrent endowment created by the original Constitution, which 
l>rovided that £50,000 should be set apart every year fi’om the public 
revenue for the erection of churches and the maintenance of ministers, 
was abolished in 1875.* 

But something is to' be attributed to the difference between the 
educational systems of the two colonies. This is not the place to 
argue the question; but I have a serious conviction that, on the 
whole, religious teaching given in ordinary day-schools lessens 
instead of increasing the influence of religious truth on the life of 
a community, and that secular schools make the work of tho Churches 
easier. If I were an enemy of tho Christian faith, and an unscru¬ 
pulous enemy, I should endeavour to pei’suado every growing colony 
to establish and to endow Anglicanism, Presbytc'rianisin, Methodism 
—any one of them would answer my purix)se; and I shonld also 
recommend the adoption of an educational system Avhich pinvided 
that grants should be given to denominational schools, and that 
teachers in State schools should be inquired to teach religion. 

Tlio relative strength of tho religious denominations varies in tho 
different colonies. According to the religious census, the Church of 
England h.*is tho largest number of adherents in each of the colonies 
that I visited: in New South Walos nearly a half of tho population— 
456,000 out of a million; in Victoria a third—356,000 out of a 
million; in South Australia nearly a fourth—76,000 out of 312,000.t 
It would be a serious error, liowevci’, to suppose that these figures 
really represent the number of persons who aa*o in any serious' sense 
0 .ereni.s of tlie English CJmrch. 'J’hcro are large numbers of devout 
1 zealous Churchmen in Australia, but when nn Australian declares 
the census paper that ho belongs to tho Church of England it may 
[,11 just as little as wlien a prisoner committed to an English gaol 
i“s the sjime declaration. To hold the Church of England a»t 
|e respoTisible for all tho criminals that describe themselves as 
^imen would be grossly unjust; to hold ilie Church of England 
olonios responsible for all the irreligious people that claim the 
fscription would be equally unjust. The description denotes 

* * ^granL ^v.is to bo fur •* Iho a«1vaiicenn‘rit of tlic (niri.^liaii religion,” and was to 
be distributed among the diaiomiiiatious according to tbeir numbers at the preceding 
census. 

t The last religions ccn.*sus wa.s taken in ISSl; the figures given it. the text am 
tlio>e for 188IJ, xiocordiiig to tlie ostbn.Ttes of flio ottio.ijil statisticians of tho several 
colonics; the increase of the population since ISSI is distributed among the different 
sects according to their relat ive numbers in that year. Jletiirns of accommodation and 
atti'iulauce are collected almu.-illy by the several (Jovernments; the rgtums in the 
text arc for 1886. 
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national origin ratipr than religious conviction or preference. As 
long as the national religious establishment continues to exist in 
England, most Englishmen that care nothing about religion will call 
themselves members of the Church of England. In New South-Wales, 
though the Church of England has. 455,898 “ adherents ” on the 
census papers, she provides church accommodation for only 106,985, 
and the average attendance at her principal service is only 60,706. 
In Victoria, with 356,420 adheremts on the censu.s papers, she provides 
accommodatior for 103,185, and has an average attendance of nearly 
58,862; her adherents are fewer by 100,000, but the persons pi'csent 
at her worship aro fewer by only 2000. In Adelaide, with 76,000 

■^adherents, the Church of England provides accommodation for 47,495. 
There are no returns of attendance. 

To whatever extent the .effective strength of a Church is to b(' 
measured by the number of persons attending its services, Homan 
Catholicism is th6> strongest of the denominations in both New South 
Wales and Victoiia. In both colonies the Ilomaii Catholic adlierents 

^ are less numerous accox*ding to the census than the adherents of tho 
Church of England, but tho Homan Catholic attendance in New South 
Wales is 72,505, as against tho Church of England atteudance of 
^10,796; and in Victoria tho Homan Catholic atlendance rises to 
85,816, while the Church of England attendance sinks to 58,862. 
In Australia, as in Canada and in America, the Homan Catliolics 
constitute a very distinct clement in the community: the immense 
majority of them are Irish, and they aro therefore bound together 
by tics of race as well as of religion. Tliey can command a large 
number of votes, aud when they act together, as they generally do, 
their political power is formidable. It is natural that they should be 
regarded with strong antagonism by politicians outside their own 

* ranks. “Before I camo to this colony,” said a conspicuous public 
man with whom I was discussing Australian politics, “ I was a very 
keen Liberal on all religious questions; 1 hated the Orange Lodges; 
but I declare, that since I have been here 1 have been a great deal 
shhken.” The substance of the complaint against the Catholics is 
that they care very little for the general interests of tho community, 
and use all their jwlitical power to promote the interests of their 

• schools, their Church, and their fellow-religionists. This is what is 
said by their political opponents; I had not the advantage of hearing 
their reply. 

In New South Wales the description, “Presbyterian,’- when it appears 
in a census paper, can often mean little more than that a man or his 
parents came from Scotland or the North of Ireland; accoi’ding to tho 
census there are 96,790 Presbyterians, but the Pn-fibyterian churches 
provide accommodation for only 48,523, and tho attendance at “ the 
principal service” is only 19,970. In Victoria, Presbyterianism i.s very 
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vigorous: there are 151,712 Presbyterians according to the census; 
there is accommodation for 143,834 ; and the attendance is 77,297. 

In each of the three colonies Methodism, in all its various 
divisions,* has shown magnificent vigour. In Victoria, whore, 
according to the census, they stand in the fourth place when 
ranted by the number of their adherents, they stand first, and far 
above all the rival Churches, when ranked by chtu'ch accommoda¬ 
tion, and they stand third when ranked by attendance. In the 
census returns they number 121,000; they provide church accom- 
modatiwi for 100,850; and their attendance numbera 75,673. In South 
Australia tlieir energy in providing church accommodation is equally 
remarkable: the census gives them 03,583 adherents, and they ^ 
provide acajmraodation for 88,888. In Now South Wales they have 
sliown less enterprise, but, perhaps, more prudence. With 85,908 
adherents thej’^ provide accommodation for 78,459, and they return 
an attendance of 44,873. It is very apparent tliat there is something 
in tlie organisation, the creed, and tht^ characteristic spirit of Methodism 
that makes it a great religions force in a British colony. 

The Congregationalist and tlio Baptist Chnrches have drawn to them¬ 
selves only an inconsider-able number of the population. They are 
most numerous in Victoria, where the Baptists number 23,814, and the 
Congrogutionalists 22,727: the Baptists provide church accommodation 
for 13,850, and liave an attendance of 8072 ; the Congregationalists 
provide for 17,1-00, and have an attendance of 9000. In New South 
Wales ^the Congregationalists have 19,138 census “ adheronts ; ” their 
church buildings accommodate 10,385 ; their average attendance is 
8805., The Baptists, in the same colony, number 9819. adherents, 
provide for 7796, and return an attendance of 4095. In South 
Australia, though thoir actual numbers are less than in Victoria, 
their stnmgrii, when compared with the whole population, is much 
greah'r. The Baptists havo 14,000 “ adherents,” and provide church 
accoimnodal ion for 13,812; the Congregationalists have 9000 ad¬ 
herents. and provide chui’ch accommodation for ll,3G5.t 

Chiircli with which a man connects himself in the colonies Is, 
in most cases, if he has the choice, the Church with which he was 
connected at homo. Tho Presbyterian in Scotland or the North of 
Ireland is a Presbyterian in Victoria: he may bear for a time with 
thel Wesleyan ininistt'r and the Wesleyan Hymn-book if there is only 
a Wesleyan church within reach; and, under stress of necessity, he 

Some ot tho oflicial Tctums inclnde the BibJo Christians under tho general head of 
‘ We.«!lcjan.s and other Methodists,” and the inchlsion is perfectly accurate, hy origin, 
ecclesiastical polity, doctrine, and characteristic spirit, they are Methodists. For the 
sake of uniformity, therefore, I liave included them in all the Metho^st figures given 
in the text. 1*hey ani very powcirful in some parts of Australia. 

f It may bo necessary to repeat that the returns show the number of persons 
present at the ‘’principal service” on Sunday; a much larger number of persons are 
present in the course of the day. 
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may bear with the surplice, the Liturgy, and “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modex’u;'^ but to see a Genevan gown again and to hear the Scotch 
Psalms would be almost as good as to tread once more the purple heather 
of the old country and to breathe the free air of the hills ; and os soon as 
half a dozen Scotchmen settle with in reach of each other they build a 
Presbyterian church. It is the same with the members 'of other 
rc'ligious denominations ; and nothing could be more nai ural. But ,it 
leads to very serious evils. A population hardly largo enough to form 
OTte good congi'egation is divided between a Presbyterian Church, ti 
Congregational Church, and a Wesleyan Methodist Church; and it 
sometimes happens that there are even two kinds of JVfethodists. In 
one district tliere may be more church accommodation than is likely 
to be needed for twenty years to come, Vv’bilo other parts of the colony, 
whoro the population is more sparse, are left with no church accommo¬ 
dation at all. 

The statistics showing the religious accommodation and tho 
attendance on religious w'orship in Victoria have a special intei’cst 
on account of its recent history. Ten or twelve years ago—^l)cfore 
the secular schools could have done anything to change the religious 
temper of its people—many dovont and observant persons feared that 
the Christian faith was exposcwl in that colony to very grave peril. 
Tho famous treatise on “ Supernatural Beligion,” by an anonymous 
jtuthor, produced an immense impression. Five hundred copies were 
ordered in.Melbourne in 1874. In 1875 a Mellwume firm, witli the 
permission of the author, issued a special edition, unabridgt'-d, tn 
moot the colonial demand. This edition had a considerable sale, and 
it was jjroposed to issue a second ; whether this actually appewed, I 
have not been able to learn.* That a serious assault on tho geiiuinc- 
^ness and authenticity of the Christian records and the supernatgral 
origin of the Christian Gospel, a laborious treatise in two octavo 
volumes of 400 or 500 pages each, should have sold so largely in 
so limited a population is a striking proof of the extent to wliich 
the public mind w'as agitated by the controversy. Some of the 
Evangelical Churches were reached and shaken by the rising flood of 
unbelief. I asked a distinguished minister of one of tlicsf! churches 
some questions about tho drift of theological opinion in the colony, 
and he said: “Ten years ago we were all Rationalists.” This, 
of course, was the kind of exaggeration wdiich a man allows 
himself when he wants to state a fact strongly and knows that 
he will not be iakem too litoially; but it indicated that those who 
are loyal to the Evangelical faith must have passed Ihrougli a very 
anxious time. Whi>n I was in Victoria at the close of 1887—aft(;r 
the secular system had been in existence for fourteen years—the dark 

* Nor do 1 know whether the third volume, which was issued later, was reprinted 
at Mdboume. 
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waters which foi* a time threatened to submerge the faith of its people 
had si^nk. But even then I could see traces of past troubles. I 
noticed that whenever, in a speech or a sermon', I approached a ques¬ 
tion of apologetics, or adventured into the tropical region of dogmatic 
controversy, the attention of the audience became keener ; sometimes 
there were indications of suppressed excitement. 

My experience in South Australia and in New South Wales was 
very different. Tlie people were not uninterested in speculative con¬ 
troversies, but they were much more deeply moved by expositions 
and arguments which dealt with those supreme truths of the Christian, 
revelation which have a place in all the Creeds, and by appeals to 
those central elements of the ethical and spiritual life which are 
common to the devout of all Churches, and which, thi*ough all vicissi¬ 
tudes of human speculation, remain unchanged. And in New South 
Wales T found sucli a deep and vigorous religious life—^such earnest¬ 
ness, generosity, and zeal, that, though a very large number of the 
people have been lost to tho Churches, I cannot but believe that 
beiore very long they will be recovered and that the necessary 
religious accommodation will be supplied. 


On my voyage out I heard many stories of the crimes which were 
committed a few years ago by the bushrangers. One of my fellow- 
passengers was a lawj'er—a quiet, gentle, courteous man, with charm¬ 
ing manners—who, during tho first half of his professional life, had 
saved many of these des]iprate men from the gallows. At last the Gov¬ 
ernment thought that it might be as well to einjiloy him dn the other 
side; and then he was just as successful in hanging them. Another 
fellow-passenger had been for many years a superintendent in the- 
mounted police of JKow South Wales, and since retiring from the 
force had been governor of a gaol in Sydney. Their wild and tragic 
stories were inexhaustible. Largo di.stricts of country were sometimtjs 
terrorized for months together by organized gangs of daring reckless 
men, who defied all the attempts of the Government to arrest them. 
As the country has become more settled these bolder crimes have 
become less frequent. And, for a large proportion of the ci’iroes 
wliich are still committed, the colonies and colonial institutions can 
hartlly be held responsible. In Victoria, of 32,011 persons arrested 
in '188G, only 9508 were native born; and only 1877 were bom in 
any of the other Australian colonies—a total of 11,475, very little 
more than a tl\ird of the total arrests. It is humiliating to discover 
that 7410 of the persons arrested were bora in England or Wales, 
2855 in Scotland, and 8005 in Ireland. Of the whole number of 
aiTests 31,255 were for light offences, and were disposed wmmarily , 
by the magistrates—11,053 were discharged and 20,202 sentenced. 
Of the 756 persons committed for trial on graver chaiges, 259 were 
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Victorifuis, 70 were natives of other Attstralasian coloiiies, ?I39 were bom 
in &igland or Wales, 47 in Scotland, 65 in Ireland.* . 

In , New South Wales, as in Victoria, only aboiit a third of , the 
total number of persons arrested in 1886 were born in any of the 
Australasian colonies. The number arrested was 48,854 persons; of 
these, 13,748 were bora in New South Wales, and 2550 in other 
Australasian colonies—a total of 16,248 persons of Australasian birth. 
Of the rest, 11,343 were bora in England or Wales; 3777 in 
Scotland; and 13,439 in Ireland. The number committed for 
trial was 1594; Mr. Coghlan’s Year-Book does not give their 
nationalities.t 

South Australia seems to suffer still more severely from criminals 
not born in any of the colonies. Out of the total number of 222 
X>risoners in the Yatala Labour Prison in 1885, only 64 were bora in 
any of the Australasian colonies; 82 were bom in England or Wales, 
il in Scotland, 27 in Ireland. Tliese figures show the nationalities 


* The si^ificance of the.»o liguros will be best seen if 1 place t.ho estimated number 
of persons born in these several countries and living in Victoria in 1886 side hj side 
with the figures in the text :— 


IHrtliplace. 

Number. 

Arrested. 

Committed for trlsl. 

Victoria ' . . . . 

. 590,629 

9598 

■ a* 

259 

Other Australasian Colonies . 

. 47,208 

. 159,386 

1877 

• •• 

70 

England and Wales . 

7410 

• ee 

239 

Scotland . . ' . 

. 51,909 

2865 

• ee 

47 

Ireland .... 

. 92,913 

8005 

... 

65 


Mr. Hayter calls attention to the fact, thqt altbongh the number of Irish arrested was 
so enormous, a very large proportion of them must have been arrested for light offemoes. 
“ Those furrestod of this nationality exceeded the English and Welsh arrested by 595, 
and this although natives of England and Wales in the population outnuir bored 
the Irish by about 67,500, or over 70 per cent.;” but the English and Welsh “com¬ 
mitted for trial were more than twice as numerous in proportion to their numbers 
in the population; the proportion of Scotch arrested was also much above that of the 
English, but that of those committed for trial was below that of any others except 
Victorians, the Irish, and the Chinese.” Mr. Hayter also calls attention to the fact 
that the small proportion of Victorians arrested and committed is to be accounted 
for, ,in part, by ute large number of children in the native-born population. 

f The following table for Mew South Wales corresponds to that previously given for 
Victoria, except that the number of persons belonging to the several nationalities is 
given from tbo census of 1881; since then the proportionate number of natives of New 
^uth Wales has increased. 1 have no c^cial estimate for 1886. The gross population 
in that year was about one-third larger than 1881. 


Blithploee. 

Number. 

Arrmted. 

New South Wales . 

465,559 

13,748 

Other Australasian Colonies 

44,708 

... 2,550 

England and Wales 

107,674 

11.343 

Scotland. . . 

25,079 

3,777 

Ireland . . . 

69.192 

13,34.3 


The following hgures show some of the offences for which persons of the diircrent 
nationalities were arrested:— 


Kev South 
Wales. 

Ag^insfr good order, including 
dninkennesB .... 9,842 

Against property without violenoe 2,071 
Against property with violence. 102 

Against persons • . • 1,189 


or Austral- 
uiColottiee. 

BuRlond 
sad Woles. 

Beotlaud. 

Ireland. 

1,761 ... 

9,066 ... 

3,234 ... 

11,74-1 

445 ... 

1,013 ... 

233 ... 

730 

36 ... 

76 ... 

12 ... 

13 

197 ... 

624 ... 

170 ... 

538 
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of persons convicted; tbe nationslitieB of persons arrested is not given 
in the Statistical Begister of the colcmy.* . 

It was neceswry to give these figures in detail. In the United King¬ 
dom—^taking the average of the ten years from 1876 to 1886—only 
4*5 persons in every 10,000 were annually convicted of. serious crimes; 
in the Austoalasian colonies the average annual convictions for tiie s^e 
ten years were 7'6 persons in 10,000.t But the majority of Austral¬ 
asian criminals were born in' these islands : some of them—^perhaps 
many of them—may have gone out to the colonies when they were 
chil^n; but many of them certainly went out when they had 
grown to manhood and womanhood ;• they were ruined in dbiaracter 
before they landed and England, Scotland, or Ireland has more 
responsibility' for their crimes than Australia. And if an Englishman, 
who has spent a few montlis in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland, comes homo and talks about the drunken rows that bo* 
has seen or heard of in the lower parts of Sydney, Melbourne, andi 
Brisbane, his stories should not bo regarded as proofs of the disorderli- 
ness of tho Australian people ; the chances are that the men who were 
guilty of the disorder wero not bom under the Southern Cross but 
under the Great Bear ; and very possibly they had not been long in the 
colony. A sea voyage of six weeks will not change a bullying English¬ 
man or a riotous Irishman into a sober and law-abiding citizen. 

About the extent to which drunkenness is prevalent it is not easy 
to form a very confident judgment. For .wme time after I landed I 
had the impression that as beer the national drink of England, 
whisky of Scotland, and wine of France, tea was the national’ drink 
of Australia. Tea made its appeai'ance at the most unexpected 
times—at lunch and dinner as well as at breakfast. In the stories 
which people told me about their travels through the bush, the 
“ billy ” in which they boiled their water for tea had a conspicuous 
place. And the Government returns show that the consumption of 
tea per head in the Australian colonies is much larger than in 
England. But tho number of persons annually fined for drunkenness 
in the colonies is much higher than in England. In England tho 
proportion for 1881-4 is said to have been 7*1 in every riionsand • 
and it had sunk in 1885 to 6*7 in the thousand. In Victoria—^whxch 
cl^hns to be tho soberest of the colonies, though the claim is contested , 
by|N6w Sprith Wales—the average proportion of persons summarily 

* following tablo the number of persons belonging to-each nationality is gjhren 

from the census of 1881; since then, the proportionate number of natives of 
Australia has increased 

Convicted of Convioted Of 

Birthplaeo. Vumber. Felony. Mtodomeanour. 

Australasian Colonies . . 173,073 . 64 ... 10 

England and Wales . . 59,161 . 76 ... , 6 

Scotland , . - . . . 10,637 . 11 ... - 

Ireland . . . 18,246 . 23 .... .. 4 

t The proporticai of the n8tive.bom in the United Kingdom is 996 pwsons out of. 
every 1000k 
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oonvictfed for tihia 'offeaice doiiog tlie ten years to .1865-6 "vnA 8'6 
in the thooBiindf The.arro^ for dmnkenness.in AOoordhng to 
Mr. Goghli^, were 27 in the thousand in New South W^es as against. 
only 11*6 m the thousand Yietoria. But too much importance 
must 'not be attached to these figures. It is probable that the 
administration of the law differs in different colonies as it differs in. 
different English mnnicipalitiea. In one town a policeman will put 
a drunken man into a cab or walk home witli him, and in another 
■mil tdce him straight to the lock*up. Where the temperance party 
is strong they may insist that the law shall be rigidly administered, 
and there will be a large number of arrests; where they are weak the 
administration of the law may be more lax and the arrests will be 
comparatively few. Nor is the quantity of alcoholic liquor consumed 
per head a safe indication of the amount of drunkenness in a com¬ 
munity ; liquors of the same alcoholic strength differ greatly in their 
inoxicating power. And the Australian authorities do not seem to 
have succeeded in finding a satisfactory common equivalent for the 
different kinds of alcoholic drinks. Mr. Haytor calculates that while 
in the United Kingdom the average annual consumption per head is 
equivalent to 37‘11 gallons of beer, the average annual consumption 
in New South Wales is equivalent to 35'60 gallons per head, and in 
Victoria to only 32'88 gallons. Mr. Coghlan reverses the positions 
of the two rival colonies, and credits the people of Victoria with drink¬ 
ing on the average what is equivalent to 3*80 gallons of alcohol 
(proof), while the people of New South Wales drink only 3’23 gallons. 
The two statisticians differ even as to the average annual consump¬ 
tion per head of beer, wine, and spirits in the two colonies. From 
what I hea.rd X^pame to the conclusion tliat a larger proportion 
of persons are total abstainers in Australia than in England; 
that,, if people drink at all, moderate drinking is rather more 
difficult in the Australian climate than in ours; that the labourers 
living in towns are in the habit of drinking freely; that a large 
number of men living up country usually drink tea, but that when 
they come into the towns many of them drink veiy heavily. 

lUegitima^ is less common than in England and Wales, and much 
le^ common than in Scotland, but more common than in Ireland. 
The annual average proportion of illegitimate births to every 100 
children bom in England and Wales from 1871 to 1885 was 5 in 
© 11 ^ 100; in Scotland, 8-5; in Ireland, 2*4. In Victoria, tb6 
axinual average from 1872 to 1885 was '4*14; in New South Wales, 
4'27;. The returns for the other colonies do not extend over quite so 
many years: Queensland reports an annual average of 3*67; 
Tasmania of 4*30 ; New Zealand of 2*38. There appears to bo a con- 
mderable amount of prostitution in the great cities, but I doubt 
liriiether the returns are trustworthy. 
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In all the colonies which I visited 1 foand a great ImeasinesB about 
what is called “ Larriokmisra,” The origin of the wOrd esplains its 
meaning. An liish policeman had brought three or four, young men 
liefore a magistrate in Melbourne or Sydney, for rowdy cond-ttct in 
the streets—^the kind of conduct of which gangs of young roughs 
were guilty on Sunday nights a few years ago in Upper Street, 
Islington, to the annoyance, and even to the terror, of quiet people. 
The policeman could not make the magistrate understand the nature 
of the offence with which his prisoners were charged ; but at last, in 
reply to the question, “ But what were they doing ? ” he said, “ Well, 
Sir, they were just a lar-r-r4dng^ Sir.” The word took the popular 
ear; it defined a kind of offence to which the law had not given an 
exact or intelligible name. The anxiety which some of my friends ex¬ 
pressed about LariHcJdrvimb seemed to me excessive; but I can imagine 
that in such a climate boys of sixteen or seventeen who. have the 
physical vigour of the young Australians, and who eat meat three 
times a day, may be a little wild, reckless, and insubordinate. Per¬ 
haps one of the most promising schemes for taming and civilizing them 
is the movement for establishing a Cadet Corps in connection with 
every public school, with the hope that the boys will remaiu in it till 
they are eighteen, when they may enter the Volunteers. Regular 
military discipline will form them to more orderly manners.* 

It is no part of my purpose to attempt any elaborate criticism of 
tho comparative amount of crime and immorality in the different 
colonies; but the figures which I liave quoted for New South Wales 
and Victoria are, at first sight, so perplexing, that it is hardly possible 
to pass them by without some brief observations. 

The people of the two colonies have, in tho main, samo origin ; 
their economical condition is not very dissimilar; their numbers are 
about the same; there are no very wide religious differences between 
them; and yet the arrests for various kinds of offences are 50 pef 
cent, more numerous in New South Wales than in Victoria, and, 
what is more serious, the committals and convictions for grave offences 
have, for a series of years, been 100 per cent, more numerous. To 
the higher percentage of arrests for drunkenness, as I have already 
indicated, 1 attach very little importance ; and the difference in the 
percentage of illegitimate births, though in favour of Victoria, is too 
slight to have any serious meaning. But the difference in the 
amount of crime is very real and very startling. , , 

The statistics which have been already quoted show that in bo^ 
colonies the majority of the persons arrested are persons of 
Welsh, or Irkh birth ; and it is probable that in New -South Wales, 
as in Victoria and South Australia, the majdrity of persons ooittmitted 
and convicted for serious offences are also of English, Welsh, or 

t 

; * See at the end of this Article on the Cadet Cbrjft. ’> 
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Irish'If "Victoria had a larger nafcive-lx^ poI>uiation. than 
New SouthsWal^, this would account-—as far aa. it;.went—^for the 
small^ amount of crime in that colony; hut the cemsus of 1881 
show^ tiat the percentage of the population bom in the colony was 
rather higher hi New South Wales than in Victoria. 

' It appeared, however, at the same census, that, although in fSBl 
the population of Victoria was slightly laiger than that of New South 
Wales, Victoria had 18,000 fewer males of what has been called 
the “ soldier’s age ”—lhat is, between twenty and forty years of age.t 
This is a fact of great importance in relation to the present inquiry. 
For the “ soldier’s age ” might also be called the “ criminaVs age.” 
Of the total numljer of persons arrested in Victoria in 1885 rather 
more than half were between twenty and forty. There were 2883 
arrests of xKjrsons between fifteen and twenty; between twenty and 
thirty, there wore 9836 ; between thirty and forty, there were 6392 ; 
during the next two decennial periods the numbers dropped to 5754 
and 4024; and beyond sixty to 2571. Men are drawn to New South* 
Wales by the prosperity of the industries in that colony. When they 
can get no work in Melbourne or Adelaidt^ they go to Sydney. But the 
wbrimen who are turned off as soon as trade becomes slack are those 
who have not’ been employed very long, and they are of a kind that their 
employers do not much care to keep. Of such men—^the nomads 
of industrial communities—not ve^ sober, not very industrious, not 
veiy skilful, not very honest—^there are always a large number in 
New South Wales, and they are likely to famish a heavy contingent 
to the disorderly and criminal classes. 

The prosperity of New South Wales contributes in another way to 
•the increase of its disorder and crime. The tonnage of the vessels 
entered and cleared at Sydney, Newcastle, and the other ports of the 
colony in 1886 was 4,258,604, as against 3,735,387 in tlie ports of 
Victoria.! New South Wales has always the larger number of sea¬ 
faring men on shore, and seafaring men are apt, on very slight pro¬ 
vocation, to disturb the public peace. 

In both colonies a very large proportion of the less serious offences 
are committed by Homan Catholics. These, for the mdst part, were 
ei^’er bom in Ireland or are of Irish origin, and the fervent clipiate 
of Australia has not diminished the natural excitability of their WiCt\ 


* Mr. Coghlan’s “Wealth anti Progress of New South Wales, 1886-7,’* does not give 
jkhe birthplaces of convicted criminals; nor are they given in the “ Handbook w the 
Statistics Begister ’* for that colony. 

^ Relatively to the total population, Vietdria had fewer males of that .'igo than any 
' other of the Anstralaaion colonies. 

t The real difference between the two colonics in this respect is not shown by the 
J^utes quoted in the text. Several lines of steamers call at Melbourne ■wh.'ise terminal 
.p<Ht is Sydney. They and tlieir crews are at Melbourne for only a ’ 




two or throe weeks. But their tonnage appears iu the Melbourne as well os in the 
Sj&asy returns. 
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Kew South Wales has a much larger jaiunber c^.BonsaaOai^hc^csthan 
Victoria, and according fo the retoms are mudh m^.^SQr^ 

In Victoria the'r Boman Catholics form .23 per oemt. of the. whole 
population j in New South Wales 27 per csent. In Vustp]^ 42r6 
per cent, of -the persons arrested in 1885 described them^ves as 
Boman Catholics; in New South Wales 4*6 per cent. In Viot^a» 
out of eveiy thousand Boman Catholics in the colony 68*6 .were 
arrested; in New South Wales, 81 out of every thousand. And 
while in Victoria the number of persons bom in Ireland that WOTe 
charged with grave offences and committed for trial was inconsideiable 
•—•65 out of a total of 756 committals, or just over 8*5 per cent.— 
the number of Boman Catholics committed for trial—234, or 30*9 per 
cent, of the total committals—^was large in proportion to the Boman 
Catholic population. I do not happen to have within reach .any 
returns showing the reli^ous profession of the persons committed 
for trial in New South Wales. 

The excess of disorder and crime in New South Wales may be due 
in part to another cause. The nominal “ adherents of the Church of 
England” number nearly half of iJio population—455,898 out of a 
million; but I have already had occasion to say that this desoriptitm, 
in an immense number of cases, means nothing more than that they 
were bom in England or are of English descent. A very large pro¬ 
portion of them are indifferent to the institutions of religious worship. 
In Now South Wales, to a much larger extent than in Victoria, the 
Church of .England has lost its hold—if it ever had a hold—on tens of 
thousands of persons who profess to belong to it. They are released 
from the moral restraints which are imposed by attendance on religions 
worship. 

These considerations may explain the startling e:roess of crime iu 
New South Wales. The religious earnestness of the people who arc 
really tissociated with the Churches is as deep and as serious in New 
South Wales as in Victoria; the morals of the great body of the com¬ 
munity are as high. But in New South Wales one great Church has 
been forsaken by a larger number of persons ■who are its nomined 
adherents; and in the genenJ population there is a larger proporribn 
of persons of unsettled and nomadic hahits, and of xiersons belong^g 
to a race with an excitable temperament which easily breaks oat s4to 
vioMD^. . j, 

^ere is nothing in the crime, or the drunkenness, or the occd»OJud 
disorder of certain classes of the population in any of the Austra^^aa 
cedonies to occasion anxiety. The crime, the drunkenness, ipd. Ihic 
disorder will diminish as the habits of a comparatively small ntimber 
of the people become more settled, and as the proportion ol.tifeuc native 
bom to the whole population increases. It would also gfeatly conMbnte 
to the general good order and to the richer development of natipnal 
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life if ^chilp^tiext of Irisli parentage, of b^mg ^ait from 

the oth^ phildri^ of the colonies, went to tlie same pQl>lic schools. 
The. of tho Irish natnre would be somewhat shbdned l^ free 

and ea(E%4aasociaMQn with children of English blood, and .with EngHi^ 
halnts obedience and of subordination to authority; and the English 
temperament would at the same time be touched with a new fire and 
catch a new grace. 

There are, however, some aspects of life in the Australian colonies 
which I should imagine must occasion solicitude to those who desire 
to see Ihe Australian people penetrated with Christian faith and illus¬ 
trating a noble form of Christian morality. The Australian Churches 
are not confronted by some of the tasks which try the faith and the 
courage of the Churches at home ; but they have tasks of their own 
which, perhaps, are not less difEbult. 

The economical conditions of Australia create almost irresistible 
temptations to reckless speculation—speculation which, if described by 
its right name, must be called gambling. Many of the transactions con¬ 
nected with a great “ land boom ” are as immoral as the transactions 
at the tables of Monte Carlo. The discovery.of a now silver mine 
creates a feverish passion as fatal to the moral health of the com¬ 
munity as the announcement of a now Italian lottery. The Une which 
separates investment from simulation is not, perhaps, very difficult to 
determine; but the line which separates legitimate from illegitimate 
speculation cannot be laid down very firmly or very distinctly even by 
the casuist at his desk ] and men who are in the hot pursuit of wealth 
are not likely to know when they have crossed it: like the line of the 
horizon, it retreats as they approach it. They always think that they 
may safely and honestly go a little farther. There is speculation in 
England as reckless and as immoral as in Australia. Here, as well 
as there, innocent and well-meaning people share tho guilt, and often 
without any suspicion of what they are doing. Country clergymen 
and devout widows, Who ai’e shocked when they see throe or four 
<X)mnmrcial travellers playing Poker or Nap in a railway carriage for 
coppers, are bribed by a promise of 10 or 15 per cent, to ri^half 
their capital in all kinds of insane adventures. Not for worlds would 
.they put even a franc on tho “ rouge ” or tho “ noir,”l>ut they virtually 
bond their gold, with the hope of sharing the plunder, to the men who 
are sitting at the tables. Betting on horses, on pigeons, on dogs is tho 
ruinous vice of other classes of our population. But here, among the 
great body of decent respectable people,-there is a strong sentiment 
against making money in any other way than by hard work, by care- 
economy, and by investments which can hardly bo described as 
fi^cnlative. In Australia the immense fortunes which have boon 
suddenly made by speculations of a perfectly legitimate character have 
jcveated, as it seemed to. me, a far more general eagerness to find a 
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short out to wealth. And “the short cut” wfll, in a veiy great many iiv* 
stances, be “ the brOad way ” which,.in more seiuseB than one, “ le^eth 
to destruction.” 1 doubt whether the clearest ethical teaching or the 
strongest appeals to prudential motives will alwA;ps keep fseh nght. 
When the fever is in the blood ethical laws lose their lij^dity Mid 
prudence is regarded as cowardice and pusillanimity. What is wanted 
is a religious faith of exceptional vigour—a religious feith which wiH 
lead men to take the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount seriously 
and give them the courage to attempt to translate it into conduct. 

Such a faith—a faith far more robust than that which majr enable 
large numbers of excellent people in this country to live a very deco- 
rous Christian life—is necessary if the Australian people, with their 
material prosperity, their splendid physical vigour, and their buoyant 
spirits, ore to retain a deep and effective consciousness of the trans- 
Bcendent greatness of the invisible and eternal order, and are to be 
governed by the will of the living God. 

A religion of sentiment will have no authority oyer their masculine , 
nature; the Australian mind is impatient of vagueness; to borrow a 
word from the hrench, since we have no English word that defines the 
quality, it is If the Churches are to be strong they must 

hold and teach a creed which is clear and definite; they must recog¬ 
nize the rights of Ihe intellect in relij^lbn. And among the Austra- 
lionB a religion will be powerless which surrenders the control of large 
provinces of the practical life to other and inferior forces. To retain 
its hold on them, I believe that religious faith must insist on a some¬ 
what austere moral ideal, an ideal not technical and artificial, but 
exacting. I doubt whether they will in the long run think it worth 
while to call themselves^Christians unless it becomes apparent to them - 
that Christ makes large demands on service and samifice. I remember 
reading, many years ago, the diary of a devout man, whose conscience; 
was greatly distressed because he had eaten two pieces of, dry toast 
on the morning of a fastr-day instead of one; and he recorded the ,, 
offence with expressions of contrition and humiliation. Beligious 
ethics of that kind are alien from the temper and character of. the 
Australian people. But they will listen if the Churches teach them 
how; they can serve God—not themselves merely—as miners, farmerSj. 
sq natters, boundary-riders, manufacturers, tradesmen, merchants, and 
polmi^ans. 

As “ politicians”—the word reminds me that I found some of my 
ficiends uneasy on account of what they describe as ihe secular cha¬ 
racter of the Australian State. They would strongly re^fc any 
attempt to establish or endow a Church ; but they have a vague <a»ving 
for what they describe as a formal and public recognition by the State 
of the authority of God. But such a “ formal and public ” recognition 
would leave the State just as secular as it is now. nations of 
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ChiiBtonao^.pn'bUdy farmallj acknowledge Ime ttatkority of 
liax(i,rtbe c^monial konu^ does net: carry, witli it any real 
sabtoii^ej^ to His will m legislatiou or policy. The English House df 
Gomme^ dpens every sitting with prayer, bat before basmess begins 
tl^jC^plain and the Prayer-book are respecthilly bowed out: the 
“ Iromng out ” is the most significant part of the ceremony. 

'What serious Christian men ought to desire is the practical recog* 
nition of the spirit and laws of Christian ethics in the actual business 
of the State: this is what makes a State Christian. I was told that 
fewer men enter political life from religious motives in Australia than 
in England.. It is, of coarse, impossible for me to judge whether the 
statement is accuraite. Bat it was made to me by a sagacious man, 
who knows a great deal about the public Ufe both of Australia and of 
England, and whose judgment on a question of this kind is not 
likely to be ungenerous. The cbmparison between the two countries, 
whether it Can be sustained or not, suggests, as I venture to think, 
the true line which shbuld be taken by those of my friends who are 
unhappy becauso the Australian State is secular. States cease to be 
secular when the people and their rulers seriously believe that the 
State is a divine institution—as divine as the Church, though belong¬ 
ing to a wholly different order and instituted for wholly different 
ends. My Australian friends^—if I may presume to say it—should 
endeavour with new energy and earnestness to induco Christian men 
to become politicians “ from religious motives.” And by that I do not 
mean that men should go into politics with the hope of being able now 
and then to do their Church a good turn, or to introduce religious 
teaching into State schools, or to secure, on public and formal occa¬ 
sions, a public and formal religious service. Political life remains 
secular while men think that such exceptional political acts as these 
are necessary to consecrate it. There is a divine ideal of the State 
of „which # Christian statesman will dream, and which he will long to 
realize. There is a doing of God’s will on earth—in the natural 
(»der—well as a doing of God’s will in heaven; and it is in the 
eor&Iy region that politicians are to gpt the will of God doi^e. 

. But I have drifted into exhortations which lie outside the true 
purpose of these papers. When I was in Australia I felt that to 
offer advice to the Australian people about either their ecclesiastical 
or their political business would be presumptuous. A mere vi.sitor 
cannot have the knowledge which is necessary to make his advice of 
aiy value; and I, therefore, resolutely linaited all my speeches and 
sermons to the discussion of those eternal truths and laws which, like 
tte stars, have no parallax, and which are the same for men of 
all; lands. If in this series* of articles I have occasionally violated 
my self-imposed rule, it has been rather with the hope of serving 
Bn gliahtne n at home than with tlie intention of preaching from 
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& safe platform, twi^ve ti^oasand miles avray^, to EsgliUbz^ 4a' tke 
colonies. 

* I close, as I began, witb expressing my grateful sonaei*^^ ^liich, 
however, no words can give adequate expression—of the boundless 
kindness shown to me and mine by my Australian friends, whU^^e 
had the happiness of being their guests. 

■ R. W. Balk. 

Buxoingham. 

. Note.—^Cadet Coars. Yolunteer Cadet Corps have been established both ■* 
in New South "Wales and in VietorLa. I did not happen to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning much about their success in New South Wales j but I 
believe that when I was in Sydney some important changes were being 
cfiFected in their organization. In Melbourne I was the fortunate guest df 
Colonel Sargood, who was Minister of Bofoncos in 1883—4, when the whole 
military system of Victoria was re-organized, and who has shown great 
energy and zeal and libemlity in promoting the Cadet movement; from liim 
and Captain Henry, who for fifteen or sixteen years was a State school 
teacher, and who now holds the po.sition of Staft' Officer of the Cadet Corps, 

1 received a great deal of interesting information. 

The total strength of the force when I was in Melbourne, in October 
1888, was 3529, including 3408 cadets, commanding officer and staff 
officers, and 119 . officers, l^ys ordinarily join the corps Ixjtween the ages 
of twelve and fourteen: but boys are enrolled who are under twelve if they 
are exceptionally tall. Companies may be formed in any school in detach¬ 
ments of not less than 20. The boys can remain in tho Cadet Corps after 
leaving school till they are old enough to join the Militia. 

Thei’e are twelve battalions, each of which consists of the companies con¬ 
nected with the State schools and colleges—or, as we should call them, the 
Public Elemontaiy Schools and the Giummar Schools—in tho district. The 
officers, in nearly all cases, are masters in tlie schools; those in command of 
battalions receive a commission, rvith tho rtmk of cJiptain; the other officers 
hold commissions as lieutenants. Some of the schohirs, youths of seventeen, in 
the grammar schools hold lieutenants' commissions. About 250 of the seniors 
ai'e armed with the Maitini-IIenry cadet x-ifle > about 2100 of tho juniors with 
tho Prancotti rifle; the rest—when 1 made my inquiries—had to be contented 
with carbines or dummy rifles. .Anus and ammunition, which ,are kept in 
the schools, are supplied by tho Government. The only accident which had 
happened was a very slight one: a boy fired a blank cartiidge at another 
boy and singed his leg. Each corps has two weekly di-ills of three-quaitcrs 
of an hour each; but where the officera are enthusuistic a corps is sometimes 
drilled for two, three, and ev^en sax hours weekly. The battalions parade 
monthly, but scdiool holidays and bad weather rt^uce the anniuil number of 
pa||*ades to eight. The battalions are in.spccied by the commanding officer 
a staff officer every half year. In addition to the time' v^ch & 
gW en to drill the boys genemUy spend a part of their time on Saturdays 
afid on other school holidays in rifle shooting, under the direction of their 
officers. A hand.som© shield has been presented by Colonel Sargood for com¬ 
petition at the rifle tai’gets. Every year the cadets go into camp for four 
five days. The tents were being pitched for an encampment at Elstmmwiok 
the day I left Melbourne; moi-e than 1800 officers and cadets answered to 
the roll call.' , / 

The direct object of the corps is to increase the number of men in this 
colony capable of bearing arms, and so to pmvide for any sudden osffi requiring 
the raising of a lingo militmy force. Captain Henry told me that the 
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Oadet Oqqi^ is a splendid training ground for mllitaiy life; young 
men who haye been in a Cadet Corps do not^ fear to jew th^Militiia, on 
a^ont of t)^ recruit drill— thef^ know their'wo/rh; that in ^e country’' 
distrkts the Mounted fUfes in the future will be strongly recruited from the 
cadets^ who will have little to learn to become efficient members. He 
pointed out that if every school had its corps, the system w^uld tom dut. 
20(' youths annually fit to enter the ranlra, famUim’ with arms, many of 
them good shots, and with the greater part of their drill already mastered. 

-I was interested iu the relations of the Corps to the defence of the 
colony, but still more iatorastod in its moral effects on the community. 
There is, I believe, a very general testimony on the part of the teadhers that 
a cade*-- company greatly aids the ordinary discipline of the school j and I 
was tluit since the corps were established, there has been a marked 

u'ipn>‘.'3Ci0iit 10 . the behaviour of the youth of the colony. If the Corps came 
to include the whole of the boys in Victoria, “ Larrickinism,” to use the 
empral’c; words of Captain Henry, “ would receive its death-blow.” 

trouble is that the Gov .^mment are not sufficiently generous. The 
p.ut, of boys who outgrow their clothes within twelve months hesitate to 
i inen ! Tts. tirf. on their uniform; and the teachers who hold commissions are 

to heavy expenses, which they think—and, as far as I can judge, 
b'^iily think—ought to be home by the State. One suggestion has been 
;mvJo which seem^ reasonable: no grout should be paid for military drill to 
1 Sta^'O school that has not a cadet detachment. 

IE 3 had known anything of this movement before the Iloyal Commission 
on Education had ceased to receive evidence, I should have asked my 
colleague to call one or two witnesses who were familiar with it. It has 
Joug been tny conviction that unless there is a great expansion of our Volun¬ 
teer Forces, and unless the defects which are alleged by military critics ^ 
yxist in their organization are remedied, we shall be compelled sooner or 
later to resort to conscription. Cadet Corps might add immensely to the 
popularity, and perhaps to the efficiency, of the Volunteer movement. But 
it is on the educiitional .advantages which would arise from their establish¬ 
ment that 1 have a better right to speak. One of the most serious ques¬ 
tions considered by the Commission was the harm which comes to boys during 
the three or four yeoa-s after they leave the public: elementary schools^ and 
the Commission recommended the establishment of evening continuation 
schools. I believe that the creation of cadet companies in connection with 
these schools, with a W'eek in camp every year, would add immensely to their 
attractiveu^, and that the Imhits of di8i:iplmo which the drill would 
encourage would bo of great value. Nor should the physical improvement, 
which the hoys would receive from drill he overlooked. 

There are already, in this country, a few Oadet Corps, consisting hoys 
ovjpr twelve, belonging to some of our great public schcjols, and attached to 
oroinary Volunteer regiments; hut what is needed Ls the encouragement of 
the “ Cadet Battalions,” which may ho formed under independent command, 
and a modification of the present ragulations for battalions. At present a 
boy cannot belong to a battalion till he is foui*teen; it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why the age for a battalion should bo higher than for a coips. The 
battalions are furnished with “ unservicojible arms,” and these are not to 
be fired: these conditions almost destroy the charm and attraction of tlio 
force. The o.fficers receive only “ honorary appointments; ” thoy ought to 
receive substantive commissions. And the eneouragemunt given by the War 
Office is extremely grudging and inadequate. 

At present, I believe that there are only two battalions in thh country j 
one in BIrmiugham, with a strength of SOfi, and one iu Manchester, with a 
e^ength of 600. 
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AND ELSEWHERE. 


I. Somerset. 

I KNOW well tlie kind of criticism vrliich I must look for when I 
attempt to trace the footsteps of the greatest of English poets 
in regions where hitherto their presence has not even been suspected. 
“ ‘All men/ ” it will be said, “ have tho ‘ defects of their qualities,’ and 
■*fche special weakness of the Dean of Wells is to bring the great men of 
whom he may chance to write within at least measurable distance of 
his own cathedral city. Not content with taking Dante to England, 
as Boccaccio did, or to London and Oxford, as the Bishop of Eenno 
did when he translated the Commedia into Latin at the request of 
Bishop Bubwith—^Bishop of Bath and Wells—he leads him on to 
Olastonbnry, and therefore, probably, to Wells. Not content 'wjth 
claiming Roger Bacon as one of the worthies of Somerset because he 
was bom at Ilchester, he pictures him as gazing in his youth on the 
gorgeous sculptures, bright with gold and blue and crimson, of the 
west front of Bishop Jocelyn’s cathedral, and as having leamt theiv 
the power of music to soothe and elevate and purify. And now hse 
invites us to examine the theory that Shakespeare also came witib£h 
the same charmed circle, and, on the strength of circnmstaaiiaiW 
evidence and undesigned coincidences, to accept a conclusion which 
h^ never been dreamt of by the thousand and one experts who 
hwe srpent long years of labour in the Shakespeare ‘ diggings,* in the 
hope, too often the vain hope, of being able to add, here and ^ere, a 
soUtazy zingget of the gold of fact to the meagre and disappdiht-' 
ing records of the poet’s life. Others have followed .the supreme ^et 
to Italy, to Germany, to the Low Countries, to Scotland, perhaps even 
to the ‘ sea-coast of Bohemia.’ We are now invited to track his wan¬ 
derings in the county and the diocese which have given the Dean, a 
home. Shall we treat such a theory as worth examihing, or relegate 
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it at onde to the limbo of the * Great Ciyptogzain/ the/* Bosicrodan ’ 
mystery, and.otber Shakespeare vanitiM ?’* 

Well ; I foi^e all this, and yet I venture to a|^ar in the ohiuacter 
of a difikxrverer^ who has found what he was not seeking for; of the 
gleaner of grapes, who, in a neglected corner of the vineyard, has. 
seen a ^w dusters on the topmost bough, which had escaped the 
notice of thoSe who had gone before him. And so I enter m 
tnediaa m. 

. L I start from the last two (153, 154) of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. ^ 

“ Cupid laid by his brand, and foil asleep; 

A maid of Dlan’s this advantage found. 

And his love-kindling fire did qniokly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 

Which borrow’d from this holy lire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure. 

And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange ma^ies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand now-fired, 

The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 

1, .sick withal, the help of bath desir’d, 

And thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest. 

But found no cure; the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire,—^my mistress’ eyes. 

The little Love-God, lying once asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep, ' 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d; 

And so the general of hot desire 
M Was, sleeping, by a virgin-hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from Love’s lire tqok heat perpetual, 

* Growing a bath and healthful remedy 

For men diseas’d; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 

Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 

Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love." 

As 1 raad these lines they seem to me, though doubtless allegorical, 
to be an allegory resting on a fact. There is a “ fountain in a “ valley ” 
which, from time immemorial, has had “ a dateless lively heat still to 
endure.” Its fame is spread far and wide, is rising rather than falling. 
It is-^— ' 

*' A seething bath which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign core^ < 

A healthfulTemedy for men dLseased." 

To such a bath, in some definite locality, the poet had, as I infer, 
anally been ordered in what seemed a critical period for his health.* 
But it did not and could not cure him. It could not “ minister to a 


* Bodenstedt, in the notes to his translation of the Sonnets, asserts his belief that 
they wen written as ejeu detj/rii at some watering-place (the two being alternative 
attempts at expressing the same thought), but his knowledge of Bngland in the 
ZSizabathani. age did- nqt enable him to identify it. For reasons which will appear 
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ifaind diseased” any ndore than pt>i^ orjinandragatjlk" ;^)^ld teefcor© 
to Othello the “sweet ^ep” ©fyeirterday; ‘ • ’, 

2. Starting from this infereho^ I ask^ jnyseH! what !|>laq^ within 
Shakespeare’s reach fulfilled these conditlcms. How far ^il it lend' 
itself to the classical, mythical embellishment with which Shak^Ci^ 
associated it ? What circumstances, if any, gave Shakespeare a i^Mial 
opporttmity for visiting it, and made it probable that he would do so ? 
What undesigned coincidences from without tend to strengthen fhafe - 
probability up to the verge of certmnty ? The answer to these .ques¬ 
tions is not far to seek. There was then but one place in England 
whose medicinal waters had gained a world-wide fame, and made it a 
fashionabh? resort, and that was the city of Bath.* Its repute might 
well be called “ dateless — i.e., prehistoric. Spenser, in his “Paerie - 
Queene,” had recently revived the old tradition of the discovery! 
of the thermal waters by Bladud.f Roman remains, villas, altars, 
statues, temples to Minerva (identified with the Keltic goddess, Sul), 
Hercules, Diana, the consecration of the city, under the name of Aqum 
Solis (probably, in its original form, Bulls), to Apollo Medicus, testified 
to its fame under the rule of the people who, of all races in the world, 
seem most to have delighted in natural hot baths. The Saxon name 
of the city, Akemanceaster, the “ burgh of men with aches and pains” 
(but the “Akem” may, like Aachen, be from Aqu©), showed that 
it was still a place of repute when Ina of Wessex founded the Church 
of St. Andrew, afterwards the Cathedral Church, in Wells. John de 
Villula (1088), the physician-bishop of Wells, was led by his prefearence 
for the more stately and frequented city to make Bath and not Wells 
the mother-church of lus ^ diocese. Bishops Robert (1138) and 
Reginald of Bath (1174) erected there, close to the principal bath, 
hospitals for the lepers and other sick poor who sought healing 
from the w'aters. In years nearer to Shakespeare’s time, Dr, William 
Turner, the physician-dean of Wells (1550), had published a medical 
treatise.on the virtues of the baths of Bath, and, as his reputa¬ 
tion as the father of English physic stood high, and Lad brought him ' 

fnrtlicr on, I invite attention to the paraHel inaagerj in Midsummer's Night’s Dream ” 
(il. 2), in ■which Oberon speaks of— ' 

“ Cupid all armed; a certain aim he took 

/ At a fair vestal throned by the West; ■ j 

■ I And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 

‘ ! As it sbonld pierce a hundred thousand hearts. ‘ . . 

But I might see young Cupid’s flory shaft 

' Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, i 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 

Id maiden meditation &ncy-frec.” ' . 

♦ Stceyens, it may be noted, suggested a capital B for “bath,” in Sonnet 15®, hn* It ; 
is not so printed in the original quarto, nor would it he decisive if it had been. Oowden< 

“ Shakespeare's Sonnets," p. 306. . . '-.i-.f 

f “ Faerie Queene,” if. IjO, 26. He speaks of the old historic fame of the '^hoiling 
baths of Coer-badoD,” of their giving “wealth ” to their own people and ^’rhealth t© 
every foreigne nation.” It is significant to a student of Sb^espeare that the same 
canto contains the story of Lear and the names of Cymholine ana Arvir^s. 
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bcCK under Bdwai^ YI.. and Elizabetli inlbo oontaab witib. peo|)le in 
high places,;M gi^ a freph^i pTOsperity.*. ^ Speia^f in 

the lines jnst^ferred to» reoogoizei^i as a place resoi'M td. by p^ple 
of many natu^. Sir Philip Sidne;i^s father and nncie had gonejihei^. 
for then* heal^ in 1577<t Elizabeth visited it in 1674, ai^ ag^. 
in 160O;‘“when, after being the guest of Sir <5ohn Harringtcm*,^ 
KHweston, die gave its corporation a new charter (curiously enough; 
the latter was the same year that witnessed the new charters given toi’ 
the Dean and Chapter and the College of Vicars Choral at Wells), 
n.TiH had authorized the city to raise £10,000 for the restoration of the 
Abbey Church, which had been left to the slow progress of decay 
since the dissolution under Henry VIIT., and for the improvement of 
its drainage.! All this tends, it will, I think, bo admitted, to the 
conclusion that if there is any local reference in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
it can only be to the baths of Bath, and that such a reference is in 
the highest degree probable. 

- S. Both the sonnets are interesting as embodying a myth borrowed 
from an epigram by Marianus in the Greek - Anthology,§ which I 
translate thus: 

“Here, 'ncath a plane-troe slop!, by gcntlo slumber down-weighted, 

Erus, when he his torch gave to the charge of the Nymphs. 

The Nymphs spake one to another: ‘ Why lir^scr ? O that 'twore given us 
Together with this to quench the iire which burneth men’s hearts 1 ’ 

But, as the torch set aglowing the once cold waters, the Nymphs now 

Draw the warm stream for their baths. Nymphs who own Er6s as lord.”. 


In Sonnet 153 tho nymph is represented as one of Diana’s train, a 
feature not found in the original, and in this also we may trace a 
Ipcal association. There is ample ground for the belref that Diana 
was regarded as, in part at least, the tutelary goddess of the city, that 
altars and -inscriptions to her might he seen and read them in 
Shake^eare’s time. || 

0 

* It may be noticed in passing that Turner (“ Works,” p. 5f>0) enters his protest 
against what he describes us the “beastlie tiltliinesse” of the lU'omiscaoas bathing 
at Bath, aud contrasts it with tho more decent arrangements of German and Italian 
watering-places. 

+ Languet and Sidney Correspondence, p. 122^ ed. Pears. 

t The foots are gathered from many authorities. I may refer speciaDy to Warner’s 
“ Histpry of ;^th r' Scartb’s “ Antiquities of Bath ; ” Phelps’s “ Hi.story of Somerset,” 
vol. i.; OoUinsonls " Antiquities of Somerset,” vol. i. ; Lysou's Topogiaphy; " 
Spend^-sBath: Thermal Waters.” Tho second visit is fixed by some authorities 
in 1692, and by others is questioned altogether. 

§ Mr. Bowden, in his edition of the Sonnets, is, 1 believe, the fir.«t English wrrfer 
who has called attention to tho fact. He acknowledges bis indebtedness to a pa.per 
by Hertzberg in the '* Transactions ” of tho « Deutsche Shakespeare GcselLsobaft ” for 
1878, pp. 15(1-162, and gives both the Greek text and a literal prose traTislation. 1 have 
ventured on a metrical version, almost equally literal. How Shakespeare became ac¬ 
quainted with the e^gnon we con, of course, only conjecture, but a Larin translation 
had been published in 1629 and had been frequently reprinted before tl;e close of tho 
•Ixtetoih century (Dowden, p. 306), and it would bo naturally familiar to the physicians 
and other scholars, such as Bishop Still and Sir John Harrington, the translator of 
Aiioato, who resorted to Bath. 

•| The evidence for this is suificiently decisive. - (1) There is the figure of a female 
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4. I note further that the later aohnetB are or. less pervaded 
by medical imagery, suqh as would be natural iu oho, nrlm with the 
poetic temperament which finds.\^|^bles in aU t]yngB,; h^ recently 
been passing through tiie ezperiohoe of illness. ^imet l47 

we have— 

“ My love is as a fever, longing still' ' 

'*'" For that which longer nurseth the disease, 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 

The uncertain sickly nppetite to please. '* 

My reason, the physician to my love. 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve, 

Desire is death, which physio did except. 

Fast cure I am, now reason is past care. 

And frantic mad with evermore unrest. 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 

At random from the truth voiuly express’d.” 

And again, in Sonnet 140;— 

“ As testy sick men, when thdr deaths be near, 

Mo news but health from their-physicians know.” 

With this we may apparently connect the expectations of a premature 
death, which we find in the earlier sonnets. Thus, in Sonnet 82:— 

” If thou survive ray well-contented day 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And sluilt by fortune once more rc-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover.” 

And in Sonnet 71:— 


“ Mo longer monrn for mo when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the snrly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell." 

And again, Sonnet 66:— 

“ Tired with all these, for restful death I cry.” 

And Sonnet 72 :— , ' * 

“ My name be buried where my body is, 

. And live no more to shame tior me nor yon.” 

All this speaks of the fevered mdamholia of one who is mastered by 
the contending emotions of an idealizing over-sensitive nature, wd 


with a crescent on her head and something like a whip or bow in her hand, who la 
reasonably identified Fhelps, Collinson, and others, with Diana, worshiped, as was 
natdial in the city of Aqum Solis, in her character os the Moon-Goddess. (?) Collinson 
|(iT«is an inscription (i. 14) on an altar, found in 1776, near the head of tne spring of 
the Hot Bath, with the inscription: deab . diaxab . SAOBATlssnrAlB . VQTUM . ’ 
sonvix^. V . vsiTTiCs . nssNiONUS . 1 . . M. .(^Luhem merUo). In Shakespeare’s tiihe 
Bath was still a walled city, and the walls were covered ^th Boman remains that 
had been found in it. The fate of many of these when the walls were pulled down 
is more or less uncertain, but it is, I think, a probable.conjecture that 'the altai; 
may have been visible at the close of the sixteenth century, thrown on one Side alter 
tlic destruction «f the walls, and disinterred in 1776. See- Freeman’s "Tlierina} 
Waters of Bath,” p. 26 (1888). 'I’ho prominence given in “ Ferioles," in the judgment ^ 
of some experts one of the earliest of Shakespeare’s plays, to Diana of Sphssus, 
and the virgins consecrated to her worship, is, from this point of view, not without 
interest. The ” Diana ” myths had attract^ him. 
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reminds ns of Dante’s descrj^ion of Kis bodQy and xHmital snff^ings 
under lil# oonditions (oann. iv,, Donna pietosa**). Thatwer- 
wronght con^don of nerre and brain seotns even to have led tbo 
aufferer to think of sclf-slanghter as a rofugo from a miseiy vhidh he 
coaid not bear 

* JS 

“ So then thou ha^t but lo<^ the uieRs of hfe. 

The prey ot worms mj body being dciul, 

The coward conqae^t of a wiotr h'b kuifv 
“ Too base of thee to be remprubwod ” 

botuM t 74 * 

5 Ho far we have direct proof as (o an actual illness. I note 
next the evidence of an actnal, and not, as some have thought, a 
merely ideal, journey. In starting on his way, the poet tells us, he 
took his friend’s portrait with him (Sonnet 47), while of his other 
goods and chattels ho writes:— 

“ JIow oaretul w is 1 when 1 took tny way, 

Each tiiflp uudii trncst bai9 to thiust, 

That to my use it might unnai d stay 
From handa ot falsehood, In wro waids of tiust ’ ’ 

bonnet 48. 

Further on he writes, m words that remind us of Dante’s Cavaliatuh 
Sonhet (iv.):— 

“ How weatv do I lourney on my wsy. 

When wh.it I sci.k — my n eary tiavpl s end,-— 

Uolli teach that ease and that repose to sas, 

* Jhus fai the miles aic meismcd from thu, fraud ’ 

Ttio b«>sst that bc<as me, tired with my woo, 

Plods diilh on to btai that yoight in me, 

As if by some instuiet the wietch did know 
His ruler loved not spe t rl, being made tioin theo ’ 

bonnet 50 

0. I pass on to circumstantial evident e of another kind lying out¬ 
side the range of Shakespeaie's otvn writings, and 1 find that iu the 
summer of 1603 the Loudon theatres were closed on account of the 
prevalence of the plague, and that Shakespeare's .friend, Edward 
AUoyne, afterwards memorable ab the founder of Dulwich Colloge, 
was at Bath in the August of that year.f With lum were travelling 
other members of Lord Htrange’s company of actors—Kempe, Dope, 

• It 1 mistake not, we may aee m the e\iK.noncc> thus jHirttaiod the gwn of the 
thougbtB in Hamlet'b famous soliloquy to jahtob boiuut Ob olTers bu stiikii^;flpat<.ll( 1 
WenJ'^i.tho supreme ailist bringing the fruits of his stmgglrs the tempt if lou 

to suicide into nis higliest mahtor^woik, os u help to thost viho are ass iilwl by a hk( 
temptation, puhnps ,il.,o an illustration that those who talk much of suicuic in jwir\ 
mo seldom the jKojde ubu commit it Veise becomes a balet% valve lot th« 2 hiiJhis 
monomonu T um, of ccuirse,aware that the woids have been i« fcritd bi soni< cn/i s 
^1) to a death by assassination, like Mailonc's, aiul (J) to the h ar of posthuiuoti'' t'ls- 
eeetion, but tho woicls * unrnrd eonquest’* axe siiitl> inapplu ihlo on nJlai ot Ihcsj 
hypotheses I may note byllu way, that the Hath watcis weu in nuh nputf foi 
dasea of brain ancl ncivous Umasex Their fame smlive, inth« fmi >iii ioimiihi foi 
suggesting mndnefcs in one from whom we diffei Oo to Buh md „<t voiir head 
shaved ” 

t Ffefne CoUkx’s “Life of Alleyne," p. US, 1811 Wuncts JI'sS of Dulwi&h 
CollegOi!’ p. 7. 
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HenuBjings, Philips, and Brian, wilSi a Hp^nse fro^ the Psrii^OoBncit 
autlioriziing them to play “ where ihe infection was not,” ;^hi8. was 
the company to which Shakespealre belonged, and the absence of hist 
name and those of others from the license is naturally expiated by 
the fact that he was not as yet a shareholder in the company, 
trace the movements of that company in the course ■ of the year.-to.*' 
Chelmsford, in May; Bath and Bristol, in July ; and’ afterwards to 
Shrowsbuiy, Chester, and York.* Here then we have what we were 
in search of, a fact independent of our infei*ence from the Sonnets, 
giving to that inference an additional probability. Shakespeare was 
hardly likely at that stage of his progress, and with his mind 
bent on professional' success, to have separated himself from hsis 
comrades. 

7. In one respect, indeed, the last element of evidence, if we accept' 
it, adds something to the inference from the Sonnets, by fixing tbe 
date of the supposed visit to Bath in the summer of 1593. I do not 
at present purpose entering on the wide field of theories that gather 
round the yet unsolved mystery of those poems.t For the present I 
will content myself with saying that the date 1593 fits in with many 
of those theories, especially with that which is, perhaps, most gape- 
rally accepted, and which assumes that the young friend to whom,the 
greater part of the Sonnets was addressed was Henry Wriotliesly, the 
Earl of Southampton, the friend of Essex, not without a certain claim, 
on our regard also as the- grandfather of Lady Bochel Bussell. He was 
then just nineteep, and Shakespeare had dedicated to him his “ Venus 
and Adonis,” and was probably, during the leisure of that summer, 
writing for him the “Bapo of Luprece.” Assuming that date, then, 
as at least tenable as a workable hypothesis, 1 enter on new ground. Jn 
September 1594, four months after the publication of the last-named 
book, a poem was published under tbe title of “Willobie his AvisA”t 
It purports to be edited by Hadrian Porrell, from a MS, which .he 
asserts to have come into his hands in the handwriting of his friend, 

. Henry Willobie (or W^illonghby), w'ho is identified, with reasonable 
probability, as having matriculated at St. John's College, Oxford, at 
the age of sixteen, in 1591, and who died in 1596. The name of 
HadrianSiHorrell is not found elsewhere (though in his second edition, 

♦ Fleay, ** Life of Shakespeare,” pp. 20,113. 

f Mr. Dowclen attnunarixcs no less than fifty-six distinct theories, and wiBely does 
not start ono of Ins own. Each.theorist was doubtless confident that be had solved 
the problem, and anathematized and vilipended his'rivais. Each left thempnlderlBg 
bones of his pet theory us a ti'uriting to tliose who should come after him. Eo CMde' 
Koland ever came to the “ dark tower” which bo hoped to make his own, amid sights 
and sonnds pf more menacing discouragement than those which await the etftbipriBO of 
any future explorer, who may dream that it wiil be his to blow the blast of trilunph as 
the gates open at his approach. -' - 

J 1 take the facts ami extracts that follow from Mr. Grosart's reprint of .tto’/jjoem 
in 1880. ' The issue of that reprint was limited to sixty-two copied that had becfi^ snb- 
scribed for, and it has consequently attracted little or no publie notice. . ' 
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m 1596, ho dat^ from Oxford), in College Eegist^o or in general 
literatur||||jmd is regarded;!^ Orosfurt, Mr, Jleayy;ap:d ]^. Ijjgleby 
as a psen^nym. The pdem is reinarkaMe as oontaSmhg |WolJa“b3y the 
earliest woid of published praise on Sliakespeare^s Vorks, certainly tiie 
earliest with his* name. “ Shakespeare/’ it is said, in some intrtK 
dnctoi^ verses, “ paints poor Lucrece’ rape.” The poem professes to 
be the story of an English Lucrece or Penelope. “ Avisa ” is the ni^e 
of a country beauty, the daughter and wife of an innkeeper. Her 
father had been mayor of the town in which she lived. Her beauty 
attracts many of those (vho visit her husband’s inn; and she is wooed 
by men of different nations, a Frenchman, a German, and an English¬ 
man being selected as the most conspicuous examples. The last is 
indicated by the initials H. W., and the H. stands for “ Hariy.” He 
has a “ familiar friend ” in W. S,, who “ not long before had tryed 
the curtesy of the like passion, and was now hardly rec^jvered from 
the like infection”; and to him he reveals his “secret griefe.” 
W. S., for some roa.son or other, plays the part of a “ miserable 
comforter,” by encouraging him to .|j|pcoccl, 

** either for that he now would only laugh at his friend’s folly .... or 
because he would see whether another couhl play his part better than him- 
selfe, and in viewing afar off the course of this loving (iomedy, ho determined 
to see whether it would sort to a happier end for this new actor then it did 
for the old player. But at length this Comedy was like to have gi'owen to a 
Tragedy ” [one notes in passing the dramatic chaiwter of the language] “ by 
the weako and feeble state that H. W. was brought unto .... till, Time 
and- Necessity, l>oing his best Phisitions, brought him a plaster, if not t® 
hoale, yofc in part to ease his maladye. In all which discourse is represented 
the unrewly rage of unbiydeled fancy, leaving the raines to rove at liberty, 
with the divers and sundry changes of affections and temptations, which 
Will, set loose from Ileason,.can devise.” 

In the sequel Avisa resists H. W., as she liad resisted others, but 
there is a tone of pity in her resistance, as compared with the scorn 
and indignation with which she had met her previous suitors, which is 
suggestive. She seems to I’ecognko in rf. W. a capacity for better 
things which was wanting in his predecessors, and seeks to raise him. 
out of his unlawful passion to a higher life. 

The singular corrf*spondence between the story thus outlined and 
that indicated in Sonhets 41, 42, and the longer series fronf Sonnet 
127 onwards, has led some Shakespearian experts, Mr. Fleay, .l>r. 
Ingleby, and Mr. Grosart,* to the conclusion that H. W. (wlieiher 
Willobie was his true name or not) is identical with the young fric^ml 
to whom Shakespeare addresses his Sonnets, and, though that theory 

** rieay’s "Tiifo,” pp. 121 -12.^ ; Dr. Ingleby’s “ jSliakospearc Allii.'?k>n Book,” xxix.- xxxi.; 
Grosaxt’x “ Introductiou.” I may add that Mr. A. C. Swiubunn!, writing befpre tbw 
appearance of Mr. Grosart’s volume,'speaks of the poem as “tbo one contempomry 
book-.wblch "has ever been supposed to throw any light on the mystic matter ’ of the 
^nhota. 
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is not wiiihout its difficifliaes, it seems' jb© iioae priikA 'tenable 
hyjtobtesisi v . 

Assnming tbfvt concli|^cni, we liiive. a ,p6^ w&u^ Mwitii tlie 
time of tile Shakespeare travels which X am trocingf and It Itod^mes 
of some interest to note the indications of locality which thV 'poem 
presents, and these ai’e at once both numerous and suggestive. ^ .f' ■ 
(«) The scene of the whole story is placed, in the . of 
England. 

The Oerman lover writes— -. , 

“ I oft liave scene the western part. 

And therein many a pretty elfo.’’ 

H. W. follows suit— 

“ Snob fainty qnolines I never foond 
^ Since first I sawe this westerno ground.” 

Hadrian Dorrell says, in answer to those who think Ayisa an 
impossible character: “ I have at least heard of one in the West of 
England in whom the substance <^all this hathe been verified.” 

(6) The more or less definite Mdications to which I have referred 
are given as follows. The scene is laid— 

“At wcstcrne side of Albion’s Me 
Where Austine pitched his monkish tent.” 

It is— ' 

“A rosie vale in pleasant plain; 

At cost of this a castle stands.” 

On the west side there is a stream— 

“ Whose silver spring from Neptune’s well 
With mirth solutes the neighbouring towns.” 

The home of Avisa is an inn—the. George Inn— 

“See’st yonder house where hongs the badge • 

Of Bngland’|. Saint.” 

' ft'-’ 

Mr. Fleay finds these conditions satisfied in “ the vale of Eve^am,- 
the castle \mng that o| Bengworth, and the well that of Atherton* 
Anstine’s oak was traditionally placed in this part by some, thofiglr' 
others place it in Gloucestershire.”* # . 

: On the other hand, I find the late Dr. C. M. Ingleby in his . 
notice of the same description,! and with special reference” ;.| 0 ; tiie 
lin e - ” • 

, ■ “Where Austine pitched his monkish tent," 

' * . i 

' * ^ 

saying that this “suggests Glastoubuiy.” He does not fuiriher 

into t)^ matter, and. curiously enough, in the next sentence ; He .ifinds 

* Fleay, “ Life,” p, 123. f “ Shakespeare Allusion Book<iKfBatt I. ii xadk. 
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was ■■ 

That ;W<^,“0ajrtpabury,” ho'^ made 
to "follow, oiifc the tracks that pointed in that direction. , 03ie 
tbda^ jrained,. tower which crowns Glastonbury Tor, though, lealj^i 
the i^mains of a church dedicated to St. Michael, might well serve fw. 
the castie of Willobie’s Avisa. The river Brue, wliich flows near-' 
Glastimbury on to Street and' other villages, answers to its description' 
in the poem as near Avisa’s home. Tho orchards of the Isle of Avalon 


(Isle oi Apples) in their time of blossom might well warrant the epithet 
of rosie vale.*’ The very name of the Ide of Avalon, the traction 
that in earlier days the whole valley had been an estuary of tbe Bristol 
Channel, explains what otherwise would seem the strangely chose^ 
epithets of sear-bred soil,” and “ Neptune’s well.” ^ 

, Twoj|K)mts of somewhat more importance remain to be discussed. 
Hava we any evidence that St. Augustine visited Glastonbury ? Is 
there any proof that there was a George Inn there In Shakespeare’s 
time ? 


I answer these two questions as fpllows. 

■ (1) There is tho statement of John of Glastonbury (Ed. Heame, ii. 
p. 89) that St. Augustine changed tho rule of St. Patrick, whidi had 
been previously ohseiwcd in the Abbey, into that which he had 
established at Oanterbuiy and elsewhere.* 

(2) A OmvpiUns of the Churchwardens of St. John’s, Glastonbuiyy 
id A.D. 1489, mentions the tenement known as the “Goorgys ynne.” 
John of Glaston states that it was given by Abbot John Selwood, in 
149<}, to tlie chamberlain of tlie Abbey in aid of his impoverished 
st^) and calls it the *’ Novum Hospitium.” The architecture of the 
present “ George Hotel,” opposite the entrance to the; Abbey grounds, 
one of the most striking features of the town, belongs to that period. 
St. George appears to have been a specially ])opular saint in this 
region. One of the three altars in St. John’s Church was dedicated, 
to him j and his efflgy appears on the old brass alms-dish of the parish 
church. ' 

It will be admitted, I think, that these facts furnish a strong frirnd 
fade ccmflrmatioh of Dr. Ingleby’s suggestion that the home of the 
Avisa d^the poem was to be found at Glastonbury. f 

Two diflScnlties remain to be disposed of, (3) Hadrian I)orreIl,in 


, * Hiclps’B *' BomersetsWre,”^ i. 612. Mr. Phelps says that Augiifithie aetaaily visitetl 
■ Olastoubury, but his authority only states that the rale was “ in those times " chanKe*!- 
It maj, pcrhai^ be pleaded (1) that the introduction of the new rule was likely to be 
the wsult of personal influence; ^2) that Augustine, would naturally wisli to see some- 
' tiding of the most famous of British monasterh^; (3) that his journey to meet the 
Brltwh bishops on tho Severn would us naturally take the Koroan mad from London to 
Winchester, from Winchester, by Old Sanim and Canielot, to Street and Oiastonbury, 
an^ su^tO'Uphill end the Bristol Channel. I am indebted for my information as to the 
C'^btgnXqn to Mr. J'. M. BnlleSd, President of tbe Glastonbury Arohmulogiiuil Society. 
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f ’ 

ft second edition of the poem tries to retreat from former 

statements, throws on atmosphere df doubt 'tonn^ the |:iexk>nali.ty of 
Aviso—oven to tho extent of suggesting that the name,,may be a 
compound of “ a ” privative, and the participle of videoy* as a wonder 
“ never seen ’’•’—says that the poem was found among Homy WiUobie’s 
papers, and'that it must have been written, at least, thirty-five years 
before hi^ death, while in the edition of* 1594 he had described him 
as “a scholar of very good hope,” a “young man who, desirous of 
seeing the fashion of other countries had not long sitbence departed 
voluntarily in her Majesty’s Service,” In the edition of 1606, which 
reproduces an “ Apologio ” from that of 1590, he speaks of Lira as 
nuper defmictus, and introduces a poem on his memory os by his 
.^rother Thomas.t 

All this entanglement of evasions may, I think, be explained by 
the supposition that it had got wind that the poem sketched 4ihe out¬ 
lines of a real story, in wliich persons of importance were involved, 
that either the Willoughby family, who did not like their name to be 
connected with it, or Lord Southampton and his friends, threatened 
action which might have had unpleasant consequences, and that the 
pseudonymous Dorrell took fright, and tried to hedge and back out of 
the matter as well as ho could; This hypothesis is confimod by an 
entry of Jane 5, 1599, in the Register of the Stationers’ Company, 
dirooting that “ "VVillobie his Avisa ” should bo “ called in ”—i.e., that 
it should be withdrawn from circulation, together with jother books of 
an abusive and scandalous character.! 

Another problem, which seems to traverse the conclusion for which 
I plead, cannot well be passed over. In the Willobie poem, Avisa 
appears, as we have seen, as a Lucrece-Penelope. The “ daak lady” of 
tho Sonnets is presented in a character exactly the reverse of thisj as 
faithless alike to her husband and to her fii'st lover. I find tho solution 
of that problem in the facts on which I have already dwelt, and which 
point to the Sonnets as belonging not only to the Sktrm wnd Drang 
period of Shakespeare’s life, but also to a time of overwrought emotion 
and brain-tension—^tlie “ mind diseased,” tlio soul weary of life, and on 
the verge of ending it. Such a mood might well exaggerate the natnre of 
his own afiectiou, and the extent to which it had been returned nnght 
we^I distort also what had passed between his friend and her whom they 
;both admired, till trifles light as air seemed to the brooding fancy 
«confirmation strong as proofs of * Holy Writ.” Tho je^oqsy. of 
Othello, no less than the despondency and the questionings of Hamlet, 

* In bis first edition be had g^ven the initMa of Amaia Uxor InvidUtta 8eng>tr 
Amanda, a.<t the true explanation of the name; Avig or Aviee, it may be noted,' was not 
unoommon aa a feminine Christian name. 

f The Henry Willobie who matriculated at Oxford in 1591 died !a .1596, and. ao far 
Dorrell on the ground of feiot. 

X I'iee Inglehy, p. xxx;; Fleay, p. 120. 
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may hare been the rdflex of a period, in fi& own life. He, too, 

may ha^'kn<:^^ 5 ?n 1^e mis^ one , • . , v 

?*Wh'o dotes. 7 ^ donlits; suspects, jrefc stroq^Ibrea” ' 

The difficolties which I have thus stated and explained; do not eeein 
to me strong enough to counterbalance the conclusion to which 
experts whom I have named have been led, that the poem of “ "l^loibi©^ 
his lAvisa ” is more or less closely connected with the problem of the 
Sonnets, and was written by one who moved on the outskirts of the 
society into which Shakespeare, whatever view we take of that pi*oblcm, 
had by that time risen. But, if so, and if I am not altogether mistaken in 
following Dr. Ingleby, on the strength of entirely independent evidence, 
then we ore able to extend Shakespeare’s travels from Bath to Glas¬ 
tonbury. For him, too, tho fame of that Abbey, its venerable ruins, 
its Arthurian legends, its traditions of St. Pafci’ick and Augustine, m&f 
have cxerciswl the attractive power which they have (‘xercised over 
.a thousand other travellers before and sinoo. A singular touch of 
local colouring in “ Hing Lear ” (ii. 2) carries us little further in the 
same direction. Kent, in liis answer to the servant who insults him, 
apeaks thus— 

“ Goose, if I had you upon Saxum plain, 

I’d drive you -oackliug home to Camelot.” 

Camolot is identified by Dray ton (“ Polyolb.” iii.) with South Oadbury, 
in Somerset, and Hanmcr, Nares, and Delius (in Idc.) say that it was 
famous for its geese. Tho first adds that it largely supplied the 
markets of other towns with quills. Is there not also, one may ask, 
aomething of an Avalonian llavour in Dame Quickly’s substitution of 
Arthur’s bosom for “ Abraham’s ” ? 

From Bath to Glastonbury the traveller could scarcely take any 
‘Other road than that which led through Wells, and so far Shakespeare’s 
presence in our Cathedral city is as probable, or improbable, as the 
Willobie ” theory, which, as I have shown, has won the acceptance 
•of exports who were altogether independent of any personal or local 
bias. Apart from that theory, however, there was in the state of 
things at Wells in 1593, when Shakespeare visited Bath (assuming 
that visit to bo proven or probable), that which would well, have 
justified a ride of sixteen miles over the Mendips. It was the city of 
which Wolsoy liad been Bishop (I do not say that he ever took up his 
residence at tho palace), and of which Cromwell, who did occasionally 
reside there, had been Dean. And the Dean in that year 1593 , John 
Herbert, was a man of mark in the life of the Elizabnihan ag(\ Ho bore 
the arms of the great Herbert family, to which Shake-speare’s friend, 
the future Earl of Pembroke—^possibly tho W. H. who was the “ only 
begetter” of the Sonnets—^belonged, with the addition of a border (techni¬ 
cally,! believe,a bordure)t and this indicated that ho was at least a distant 
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oozLQwanoD of that hottse. He tres a Master of tlie Court <A Requests, 
a Court of Equity for the relief of suitors wt formA petiujkna^ the jodges 
of which (the Lord Privy Seal being ex offkio PresideiLt), were, to 
Sir pJuliuB Cffisar states,* ‘‘alwides of the King’s most honorable 
(’oimcell. a|)pomted by the King to keepe his Conncell board.” 'He was 
Secretaiy of State under Elizabeth and James, and had been ambassador 
^ Bonmark in 1583, and to the Stales-Coneral in 1587. He was 
afterwards ambassador to Prance in 1697-8, and to Germany in 1602. 
He was apjwintod to the deanery in 1589, and resigned it in 1602. 
To such a man, I conceive, in the somewhat si'cluded remoteness of 
hisoafhedral city, the arrival of Lord Strange’s t'ompany of players 
at Bath would be an event of iuter<*st. He could scarcely fail to knpw 
something of the young Earl of Soutliampton, the friend of Essov, the 
“ glass of fashion and the mould of form,” at tlie Court of Elizabeth, 
basking, in his earlier days, in the sunshine of Gloriuna’s favour, and 
if, as our theory Bupposes, Southampton was with Shake.s]ieare at 
Bath and Glastonbury, he may w'cll ha\*e been welcomed ns a guest at 
the Beanery. 

But the Bishop of Bath and Wolls nt that date was an even more* 
remarkable and, to a man like Rhakespeare, more attractive person than 
the Bean. John Htill (1592-rl608), held in honour at Wells for his 
liberal addition to Bishop Butwith’s almriiouae, famous for Ms song in 
])raise of “Jolly good ale and old,” Was yet more famous as the author 
of tho comedy of “Gammer Gurton’s Ne»’dle,” in which that song is 
found, performed, when he was Fellow of Christ’s College, Oarabridgt*. 
in 1566. He was. it n»*ed hcarei'ly be said, one of the anti-puri¬ 
tanical bishops whom Elizabeth delighted to honour. Ho lovetl music, 
and had concerts in his palace. Ho married a second wife after his 
appointment to Ids bishopric, and thereby incurred Elizabetli's wrath till 
she learnt that the bride, tho daughter of Sir John Homer of ClofonT, 
Somerset, was not, as she hod been told, a young woman of twenty, 
but the mother of a son of forty, and that the marriage was therefore 
one of domestic comfort, expedient, if not necessary, to help 
the bishop, who suffered mu'^h from gout, to exercise his duties 
of hospitality. That lost fact of the Bishop’s illness, it need scarcely 
be said, would lead the Bishop to gravitate to Bath, where there was 
also the further attraction of tho mansion of Kilweston, in which his 
old pupil, Sir John Harrington, kept np a stately hospitality, and 
had Reived Elizabeth herself when she visited the fashionable 
dty.f I wiU add in passing, as showing that we must not be in 
a hurry to draw unfavourable inferences from what haa been said as 
to the good Bishop’s character, that Harrington, who had known him 
from youth to age, bears record that “ ho never came to him Imt ho 

• “ Tho Anoirnt State of the Court of Bequests,*' 1690. 

t Phelpb's Hirtoiy ol Suuion>et,” U. p. 126. 
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greyr ^ore\T^fcEgw)\?%” fi«iB wliom he ifeTto 

but- bettOT,,ib^^Ct^ ;;;' -S;''- -^.';'N'.;V.-v'-' , '• ^/ .' ■ -X V,-'. 

in vie#, I ventare once inorerjbo :^dnig©i$%# 
of hisixii:;^)^ lineginatic^ whicb paints things that might bem^;i^ 

. thos^ actually had been, and fi’oin probable evidence 
probal^l^jQOinoliisiQns, and I whether we may hot legitimately pihfci^l 
to bn^^ves the meeting of the representative of the old, broad, Aristor^^ 
phanic^ sbhool of English comedy with the master-spirit who was tO ' : 
ironsfbrm and transfigure it into another likeness. If I possessed any 
portion of the skill of the poet whom for many years Bath was proud to 
humbw among its residents—Walter Savage I.andor, the author of 
“ <j^ir’’—rl should be tempted to write a' dialogne between the two 
men,= after the pattern of the “ Imaginary Conversations,” in which 
that writer’s genius reached its highest jwint. - 1 should have. 
tried'-.to Represent the older dramatist advising the author of 
“ Venna and Adoni.s ” to keep on the classidsd line on which he had 
entered, and to try the experiment of adapting the “ Mony^hrai ’’ of 
Plautus to the English stage. As a matter of fact, the “ Comedy of 
Errors ” was first performed at Gray’s Inn on December 28, 1594,* the 
year* following the visit to Bath which I have endeavpnred to establish. 

I may add that the “ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream ” is fixed by Dmke 
in 1593, by Malone in 1§94, and I suggest as a matter for an inquiry 
into which I cannot now enter, whether its fairy scenes may not have 
been based on the folk-lore of Somerset, Whether the picture of the 
altered' seasons‘and disastrous rains and the sea-born “contagious 
fogs ” (ii. 1) may not have been drawn from the scenes which met the 
poet’s-eye in the valley of tlie Avon in 1593 (a year almost as disastrous 
' as 15j94), whether the prototypes of Bottom and his friends may not 
have been found in the provincial performers with whom the travels 
of Lford. Strange's company brought him into contact.t 

Our Cathedral records show, at all evtmts, that there was a consider¬ 
able amount of half-developed di’amatie talent at Wells at this period. In 
February 1582-3 the ^‘'sfcoletnaater of the GrarntT Skoolc of Wells ” wu« 
reproved and fined by the Dean and Chapter “for that he did carrye with 
him 'the<ohfidren of the Gramer Skoolc and the choristers of the said 
Cathednd Church to Axebridge to playe in the Parish Church there." 
As tlm p<^ormance was in a church, it is probabh' that it "was of the 
nature of a “ mystery ” or “ miracle play,” representing, probably. 


= * Fleay'B "Life of fih^espeate," p. 178; Spedding, “Life of Bacon,'* i. p. 3S7.., 
If r.-^cay himself follows Mdonc in assigning the oomposition of the “Comedy of 
'Krrots'” to 1592, hut, as far as I can judge, without sufficient evidence, may 
acted that it abounds in lines of the “rhymed doggrll" character which cliaractcriic.'* 
iihe wUffio of “ Gammer Gurton!B Needle." 

, . " +iS|jS*^ers of the “Midsummer’s Night's Dream’* will remember the fa.nous pjissapf; 
,of tlite'“'.^r Testal thronfed lu the west" and tjio “little we.'.tem flower” which 
'matdena'i^ “love-in-idleness,” This is none other than the pansy or heart'.s-ea.'‘o. and 
th^ dower.tfows wad m profusion in the neighV>ourhood of Batli. Spenser (“ Siiq*- 
henysVC^deadar ; April ”) mclndes it. in his garland for the “ groat Misn.” 
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lookiug to the tiuio of year, the story of the Nativity, at a Christmas- 
tirte festival, and the boys Wore wanted for the femalit characters. 
ISnch performances, as in the case of the Oovontry and other mysteries, 
were enacted as late as 1591 .* There* is no evidence that women ever 
took part in thebo plays, any mol's than they did, till the Bestoration, 
m those of the regular drama; and, h.'u'd as it is to picture it, we 
must accept the fact that a JMagdaleni* or a !&Iadonna, no less than a 
Juliet or Ophelia, was represented by a “lubberly boy.” In 1586, 
one of the Vicars (^horal of the CatJic'dral was charged with going 
** openlie in disguisod order, iu the conipauio of otliera, wit^i a vizardo 
upon liis face,” to Crobcombo and other villages, and was sentenced to 
do pcuiance in the (’anon’s barn, in fasting and prayer, “ till released 
by tho Chapter, and then on Sunday, during Divine service, openly 
to confess his fault, and ask forgiveness in the Choir of the Dean, the 
Canons, and his brother Vicsirs.”t This, apparently, was as on 
instance of secular pt'rformanees of the “ mumming type, not unlike 
those of Bottom and his company. In both these cases the Dean and 
Chapter took, it will be seen, a severely repressive course, acting 
under thcinlluence of the growing Puritanism of the time. With the 
appearance of Still as Bishop, and Herbert as Dean, there was, it may 
reasonably bi* inferred, a change of nUjune in>,thi.s respect. Still could 
not have forgotten the days of “ Gammer Giirton’s Needle ” ; and the 
<k)urt of Eetjnests, to wdiich Herbert belonged, was so conapicuoua as 
a patron of the drama, that it was counted as a special honour for tho 
“ children of Paul’s ” (here also we have an exam])le of choriMers as 
connected with the stage) to play before them.J It may seem fanciful, 
but it is, 1 think, worth noticing, that Wells and Croscombe, in the 
sixteenth centuiy' (as sliown by the old almshouse for members of that 
craft in the foi’raer city, and by its annual Cloth Pair), were famons 
for its cloth-workers, and that Bottom was a weaver. 

II. Waij!S. 

Shall I venture on a yet wilder region of conjecture in connexion 
with those iraveh ? Tho line of progress from Bristol to Shrewsbury 
might well have been across the Bristol Channel to Cardiff and 
Monmouth. Mr. Gladsioiie, in his Eisteddfod speech of last summer, 
showed, ns the result of an induction which was certainly appropriate 
^ iJie occasion, aud must, I think, bo admitted to be ingenious, that 
tho inhabitants of the Principality were regarded by Shakespeare with a 
ViTid and friendly interest which he did not extend to those of Scotland 
and Ireland. Is it not natural to suppose that that interest may hove 
rested ui)On a fuller personal knowledge than has, hitherto been 
surmised ? May he nut have known an actual Captain Fluellen (that 

• Marriot’s “Miracle Plays"p liii. 

t lIiBtorusal MSS. Coinuiission, “ Report on Wolla MSS.," pp. 248,244. 

i Elze'a “ Ziife of Sliako^pcarc," transUtod by Schmita, p. 210. 
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name, wHdi ©(xsars, by-the-by6,iii Stir^ord parish re^teis of Jibe 
1 time, is obvionriy a phonetic va:^n,t of iJewely^), in the ci^ which 
was like Macron in its possession of a rirer, and have leariit by 
personal e^q^rience that there is salmons ” in the Wye? May not 
the poet himself have stood on the field of the battle which lives for ever 
through his arii, and counted “ a long hour by Shrewsbury clock ” , 

I may at least note, in connexion with this conjecture, (1) that oAe 
of. Shakespeare’s schoolmasters at Stratford bore the thoroughly Welsh 
name of Jonkyns, which suggests that he may have been the prototype 
of Sir Hugh Evans, in his dialect and his mode of teaching; (2) that 
there is a touch of local knowledge in the mention of “ Monmouth caps ” 

Henry V.,” iv. 7), as well as of the leeks worn in them ; (3) Ihat a 
letter of Alleyno’s to his wife, in July 1593,* states that he and his 
company are about to leave Bristol, “ being redy to begin the |daye 
of ‘ Hary of Oomew'alle.’ ” Ilenslowe’s Diaries of 1593-5 make it 
probable that this was identical with the older play of the “ Victories 
of Heniy V., with the battle of Agincourt.”t Kemembering this, we 
find, if 1 mistake not, the true explanation of a passage in a dialogue 
in “Heniy V.” (iv. 1) which has hitherto boon left unexplained. Pistol 
asks Henry, whom he does not recognize— 

« What’s thy name ? 

K, Henry. Harry le Koy. 

^ Fialol. Tie Roy 1 a Cornish name! Art thou of Cornish crow t 
^ ■ K. Henry. No; I am a Welshman.” 

It is diffiicult, I think, not to trace in this a deliberate reference to 
the older title of the play. Shakespeare, 1 take it, after visiting 
Monmouth, and knowing a real, live Fluellen, so that he could reproduce 
his very syllables and intonation, was determined to vindicate tbe 
honour of his friends in Wales. The hero of England was to be no 
longer “ Harry of Oomewall,” but “ Harry of Monmouth.” 

III. The Netherlands. 

Of tho other travel-theories to which 1 have referred above, that 
to which tbe heading of this section refers, seems to me to have so 
strong a claim to acceptance and to present so many points of interi?st, 
' as we examine the evidence on which the claim rests, that I venture, 
' ■ as briefly as I can, to put that evidence before the many readers to 
* whom it will probably be new. 

1. On the 24th of March, 1586, Sir Philip Sidney writ(;8 his 
'ifather-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham: “I wrote to yow a letter by 
Will, my Lord of Lester’s jesting plaier, enclosed in a letter to my 
•vwife, and I never had answer thereof. .... I since divers tymos 

• Collier's “ Life of Allcyne," p. 26. 

f TKe title appears often, in close companionship with “Henrf the Vlth.,” in 
Henslowe’s record of performances in 1691-2-8-4 (‘’Diary,’' pp. 21, 28, 26). 
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hava writt to know whettier jpw t^fto^vod 1^(1; yep never 

answered me that point. X/enuje Bnd'that^ the. 
letters to my Ladle of Lester, ’. . . , , f. 

Dr. Bruce* shows that there were,certainly three yith- 

Shakespeare’s Christian name in the Eatl of Leiceste/s ^ih^priy: 
"'William Johnson, William Sly, William Kempe, besides' Shakespeare, 
and though he believes Shakespeare to have been one of the , com-,- 
pauy, thinks that Sidney spoke of ICempe. His reasons for. that 
decision are, however, singularly unsatisfying.f Believing it prohable 
that Shakespeare was with the English troops in the Netherlands,* he. 
cannot bring himself to think that Sidney would have called him a 
“jesting plaier,”or a “knave.” It is a sufficient answer to say that,, 
one hardly sees how he could have called him anything else. As yet 
iK)thmg had been written to distiugnish the future poet from asxy 
other young man who had come from a country town in Warwickshire 
to see something of the pomp and circumstance of war, and to enlarge 
his experience of life. Ke, if it was he, would be but an underling 
in the company of players, and no quality was so likely to strike one. 
who came in contact with him, as that of his being, like Yoriok, . 
fellow of infinite jest,” full of quips and puns. And in the colloquial 
langnago of the time, the term “ knave ” implied not scorn, but a . 
certain measure of familiarity and fondness. Lucius was the “ gentle 
knave ” of Brutus, Eros the “ good knave ” of Antony. ^. 

2. IVom Februaiy 158f, w'hen the register of Stratfoi*d recoras 
the baptism of the twins, Hamnet and Susanna, to 1592, when Greene 
sneers at him in his “ Groat’s-worth of Wit,’’the life of Shakespeare 
is a blank, to be filled up, as we best can, by. more or less probable ! 
conjectures. But. in September of 1585, the Earl-of Leicester was 
appointed to the command of the forces in the Low Countri^, and 
immediately aftorwwda, sent out letters to his friends and retaineys 
requesting them to follow him thither. His troop of 500 men were 
mainly drawn from Warwickshire, especially from the neighbourhood . 
of Kenilworth. Is it an over-l)oM hypothesis to think that sudh p. 
sapimonB would find its way to Stratford, and that it would be ^ecially 
atoactive to the young husband whose father was just then going 

^ bad to worse in the way of business, borrowing money, and 
t^ble even to pay his rates, and who himself either had ho definite 
occupation, or if, as his rivals later on tainted him, he Wc» in on 
attbjjitey s office, found the Novorint business a somewhat uncoE^nial 

3. G^e induction which leads Mr. Thoms to find 
Shakespeare’s plays, notably in “Othello.” 1 and 2 “ Henry, IT.,’'j: 
and “Henry V.,” evidence that he was personally acqc«pht^. 

* Shakespeare Society Pap«VR, T., quoted by Thoms.' 
s f W. J. Thoina’ “ Three Notclets on Shakespeare,’’ pp. 318^120,s' - 
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the detuk ^Idier’s Ufe^. fl^ms 116 .me at le^. as str^g as that 
wMbh led that tllere Was, a 

sumption; in iavPhi: ^ the 'thebi^ that," either as.a elrark in 'ah office, 
or by hlfendihg' sessions and assizes, and the local Court of ,JRe6b^ 
at he had acquired a much more accurate knowledge qf : 

legal prb^dings and terminology than was common among layihehi,;'' 
of his dassi And if that conclusion‘is probable, it is obvious that the 
scene of that acquaintance, and also, it may be, of the knowledge of 
the inmdents of a sailork Ihe shown in the “ Tempest,” must be found 
in the oidy region in which the forces of England were engaged during 
the time which, as 1 have said above, is a blank in the poet’s life. 

4: In the “ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Rei^ 
of James I., 1603-1610,” edited by Mrs. Green in 1857, there is a list 
of trained soldiers in the hundred of B^urliohway (which includes 
Stiatford-on-Avon) on September 23,.1605, the year of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and in the list, under the head of Rowington, occurs the name 
of -‘‘ William Shakespeare.” Ilis will shows that he held a copyhold 
tenemeut in that manor. He returned to Stratford, that is, with the 
reputation of having, among many other achievements, served in the 
wars. 

I have brought these facts together chiefly because they seem to mo 
to throw light on the grand passage in the Prologue to Act iv. of 
“Henry V,,” in which Shakespeare draws his ideal picture of what 
. t]^ commander of an army ought to be. 


“ O, now, who will behold 

The roytd captain of this min’d band, ^ 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 

Let him cry—Praise and glory on his head! 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host; 

Bids Ibom good'morrow^eh.a modest smile, 

And calls them brothers, mends, and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army bath onrounded him; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all>watch^d night; 

, But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: ' \ 

A lar^ss aniversBl, like the sun, 

^ . Hla liberal eye doth give to every one, 

; , ■ Thawing cold fear.” 

One may safely say that of 411 the English commanders in tin) 
Netherlands there was but one to whom that description could have 
bflcm fully applicable. We have here, if I am not mistaken, a portrait, 
-djiawn from life of the hero who lives for ever in the story of the cup 
;b^;bdd water ou the field of Zutphen, as he lived and moved among 
-liis ^iK.ers, loving and beloved. We have, indeed, an actual record 
ol* ^T^pe^ch by Sir Philip Sidney to hitf^ soldiers before tlie assault on 
of which Sh^espeare’s lin^ are little more than a paraphrase. 
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“ He reminded them of their beloved cotintiy, that th^ wpre Bnglish- 
men, that, as such, they shoiild. fear neither death*nor danger, that 
they were fighting for friends and neighbours in the 'cause of &eedom, 
and against tyranny and Antichrist,” Of this speedi Stowe add!s, that 
“ it did so link the minds of the people that they did rather .desire to 
die in that semce than to live in the contrary.”-* Those who have 
read Mr. Eodd's “ Memoirs ” of the late Emp^r Frederick, admit 
that we have had a hero-warrior in our own time to whom the words 
(all but the “ ruined ” army) were as fully applicable. It may be a 
thought of some interest to all who honour his memory, from the 
widowed Empress, whom England has lately welcomed with reverence 
and sympathy, downward, that the portrait was like him, because it 
was drawn from Sidney. 

B. H. Plumptrk. 


• Stowe’s Chroaiclo, p. 738 ; in Zouoh’s “ Life of Sidney/’ p. 248. We may com¬ 
pare also— 

“ Wc few, wo happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he, to-day that sheds his life for me 

Shall be my brother: be he ne’er so Tile • ' 

This day shall gentle his condition." 

Henry V., iT. ,3. 



THE ETHICS OF THE TURF. 


W HEN Lord Beaoonsfield called the Turf a vast engine of 
national demoralization, he nttered a broad g^ieral troth; 
bntfc unfortunately, he did not go into partioulara, and his vague 
grandiloquence has inspired a large number of ferocious imitators, 
who know as little about the essentials of tho matter as Lord 
Beaconsfield did. These imitatoi*s abuse the wrong things and the 
wrong i^ople; they mix up causes and effects ; tliey arc acrid where 
they should be tolerant; they know nothing about the real evils ; and 
they do no good, for the simple reason that racing blackguards never 
read anything, w'hile cultured gentlemen who happem to go racing 
smile quietly at the blundering of amateur moralists. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson is a good man and a clever man; but to see tho kind of 
display he.makcs when he gets up to talk about the Turf is very 
saddening. He can give yon an accurate statement concerning tho 
evils of drink, but as soon as he touches racing his innocence becomes 
wofully apparent, and the biggest scoundrel that ev^r entered tho 
Ring can afford to make game of the harmless, well-meaning critic. 
The subject is an intricate one, and you cannot settle it right off by 
talking of “ pampered nobles who pander to the worst vices of ^e 
multitude j ” and you go equally wrong if you begin to shriek when¬ 
ever that inevitable larcenous 'shopboy whimpers in the dock about 
the temptations of betting. We are poisoned by generalities; our 
reforraera, who press and platform to enlighten us, rosemblo a 
doctor who diould stop by a patient’s bedside and deliver an oration 
on bad health in the abstract when he ought to be finding out his 
^naan’s particular ailment. Let us clear the ground a little bit, until we 
can see something definite. I am going to talk plainly about things 
that I know, and I want to put all sentimental rubbish out of the road. 
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In the first place, then, h(^^jacuig, Jfeselij ,is;nemjsr:Jegrafiing 
nor anything else that, is had/'*;,KKJe is^;* ' 

spectacle, and quiet, men, who naver bet, atpe .tahea'<m|qf 
in a delightful fashion when iihe exquisite thd^oughbhep&''^ander 
past.' No sensible man supposes for a moment that dfW^ehs ’aiid 
trainers have any deliberate intention of improving fhe,:^treed of 
horses, but, nevertheless, these splendid tests of speed and epdfusnce 
undoubtedly tend indirectly to produce a fine breed, and that is wmrth 
taking into account. The ' Survival of the Fittest is the latV that 
governs racing studs; the thought and observation of clever men ore 
constantly exercised witli a view to preserving excellence and eliminat¬ 
ing defects, so that, little by little, we have contrived, in the cour.se 
,bf a century, to approach equine perfection. If. a twelv^stohe 
were put up on Bendigo, that magnificent animal could give hf^ a 
mile start to any Arab steed that ever was foaled, and ran away from >■ 
the Arab at the- finish of a four-mile course. Weight need not be • 
considered, for if the Eastern-bred horse only carried a posti^e-stamp 
the result would be much about the same. Minting could cany 
fourteen stone across a country, while, if we come to mere speed, 

, there is really no knowing what horses like Ormonde, Energy, Rnnce 
Charlie, and others might have done had they been pressed. If the 
Emir of Hail were to bring over fifty of his best mares, the Newmarket 
trainers could pick out fifty fillies from among their second-rate 
animals, and the worst of the fillies could distance the best of the 
Arabs on any terms; while, if fifty heats wore ran off, over any 
courses from half a mile to four miles, the English horses would not 
lose one. The champpn Arab of the world was matched qgainst one 
of the worst thoroughbreds in training; the Englisli “ plater ” carried 
-about five stone more than the pride of the East, and won by a quarter 
of a mile. ' V 

Unconsciously, the breeders of racers have been evolving for us the 
swiftest, strongest, and most courageous horse known to the worlds * 
and we cannot afford to neglect that consideration, for people will not 
strive after perfection unless perfection brings profit. . 

Again, we hear ooqasionally a good deal of outcry about, gtaafe 
\ noblemen and gentlefiien who keep up expenrive studs, and.., tAe 
a^umption is that racehorses and immorality go together ; but what- 
would the critics have the typical racing nobleman do I' .He i|^ bpx:^ 
into# strange artificial socioly; Iiis fate is ready-made fiir 
inheadts lu35;nries and . pastimes as he inherits landed tre^S'^^Say 
that the ^jqd is a useless luxury; but then, what about 
for whioh^utocrailB pay thousands of guineas ? A picta^/'^te,. ^ 
let us s^, 2000 guineas; it is the slovenly work; 
master, and the guineas are paid for a name; it is .stizok'..away in; 
a private gallery, and, if its owner looks at it so oft(^ ,as bnoe 
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a week, it Win £2 per- peep—^reckoning only the inters on the 

money sunk, la ikat nsel^ Inxwiy ? The fact is that we are living 
in a sort of guarded hothouseoui* Wbarian ^penaities liaye 

an easy outlet} and luxiny of all sorts tends to lull our barlMtt*u^ 
energy. If we Hanie one man for indulging a costly Iiobby, 
must blamo almost every man and woman who belongs to tho 
grades above the lower middle-class. A rich trader who spends 
£5000 a year on orchid-houses cannot very well afford to reprove a 
man who pays 50s. per week for each of a dozen horses in trainmg. 
Rich folk, whose wealth has been fostered during the long security 
of England, will indulge in superdnities, and no one can stop 
f hem. A country gentleman who succeeds to a detT pork cannot 
slaughter all the useless, pretty creatures merely because they are. use¬ 
less : he' is bound by a thousand traditions, and he cannot break 
away all of a sudden. A nobleman inherits a colossal income, of which 
he cannot very well rid himself; he follows the traditions of his family 
or his class', and employs part of his profuse surplus riches in main¬ 
taining a racing stud; how can any one £tnd fault with him ? Such 
a man as Lord Hartington would never dream of betting except in a 
languid, off-hand way. He (and his like) are fond of watching the 
superb rush of the glossy horses; they want the fi’eedmn, the swift 
excitement of the breezy heath ; oiu* society encourages them to amuse 
themselves, and they do so with a will. That is all. It may be wrong, 
foi’ A, and B, and C to own superfluous wealth, but iheii the fact is 
there—^that they have got it, and the community agree that they may 
expend the superfluity as they choose. The rich man’s stud gives 
wholesome employment to myriads of decent folks in various stations 
of Itfe—farmers, saddlera, blacksmiths, builders, com dealers, road- 
makers, hedgers, farriersi grooms, and half a score other sorts of 
tdihmB derive their living from feeding, harnessing, and tending the 
horses, and the withdrawal of such a sportsman as Mr. “ Abington”., 
from Newmarket would inflict a terrible blow on hundreds of indus¬ 
trious person's who lead perfectly useful and harmless lives. My 
point is, that racing (as racing) is in no way noxious; it is the most 
pleasant of all excitements, and it gives bread to many praiseworthy 
citizens. I have seen £5000 given for a Latin hymn-book, and, when I 
pondered on the ghastly, imbecile selfishness of that purchase, I thought 
that I should not have mourned very much if the money had been laid 
out on a dozen smart colts and fillies, for, at least, the horses would have 
ultimately been dl some use, even if they all had been put to cal>-work. 
We must allow that when racing -is a hobby, it is quite respectable 
;—as hobbies go. One good friend of mine, whose fortune has been 
made by shrewd judgment and constant work, always keeps five or 
six racers in training. He goes from meeting to meeting with all 
the eagerness of a b<^; his friends sturdily maintain that his stud is 
%OL. LV. Q Q ' 
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composed of “ hair tranks," and. the animus certainly harre an impree> 
sively tiniforai habit of commg ixL last. Bat ,jgo^ owm^r, has. h|s 
pleasure; his hobby satisfies him; and, when he gbes out in the 
morning to. watch his yearlings frolicking, he cprtam^ neter dreams 
that he is fostering on immoral institution. Could we rmlyhave 
racing—and none of the hideous adjuncts—I should be glad, in spite 
of all the moralists who associate horse-flesh with original sin. 

As to the bookmakers, I shall hare much to say farther on. At 
proront I am content With observing that the quiet, respectable book¬ 
maker is as honourable and trustworthy as any trafficker in stocks 
and shares, and his business' is almost identical with that of the 
stoclgobber in many respects. No class of men adhere more rigidly 
to the point of honour than bookmakers of the better sort, and a mere 
nod from one of them is as binding to him as the most elaborate of 
parchments. They are simply shrewd, audacious tradesmen, who know 
that most people are fools, and make their profit out of that knowledge. 
It is pmnful to hear an ignorant man abusing a bookmaker who 
does no more than use his opportunities skilfully. Why not abuse 
the gentry who buy copper to catch the rise of the market ? Why 
not abuse the whole of the thousands of men who make the City 
lively for six dayb of the week ? Is there any rational man breathing 
who would scruple tO'accept profit from the rise of a stock or share ? 
If, I, practically, back South-Eastern Railway shares to rise, who 
blames me if I sell when my property has increased in value by one- 
eighth ? My good counsellor, Mr. Buskin, who is the most virulent 
enemy of usury, is nevertheless very glad that his father bought Bank 
of England shares, which now stand at 256; Buskin senior was a 
idirewd speculator, who backed his fancy 5 and a bookmaker does the 
same in a safer way. Bookmaking is a business which is carried out in 
its higher branches with perfect sobriety, discretion, and probity; the 
gambling element does not come in on the bookmaker's side, but he 
deals with gamblers in a fair way. They know that he will lay them 
the shortest odds he can; they know that they pnt their wits against 
his, and they also know that he will pay them with puncrilions 
accnracjy' if they happen to beat him in the encounter of brains, 
fllroe or four of the leading betting men “ turn over ” dn the average 
,^oat half a million each per annum; one firm who bet on, commii^ 
spn receive an average of five thousand pounds per day to inveist, and 
the vouchers of all these speculators and agents are as good as bank 
notes. Mark that I grant the certainty of the bookmakers winning-'; 
they can remmn idle in their mansions for months in the year, and 
the ^at gambling public supply the means ; but I do riot ^d fault 
with'tlie bookmakers because they use their opportuniti«s» T 

might rave about the iniquity of a godly tnap who aurns in a week 
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£100,000 from a corner^ in' or I miglit reprobate tbe qtiack who 
qpkes uo less than, aerexi thoi^and par cent.'on. oveiybox c^.pina lihat 
he seUs. A good man once chatted wi^i me for a wWe eTenmg; 
after ho had preached a sermon cmd led a service duriiig. the .after<^ 
noon^, and all his talk ran on his own lack in “ spotting ’* sha^ ^^t 
were likely to move upward. Certainly his lack as a gambler h^ 
been phenomenal. I turned the conversation to the Turf case of 
Wood e. Cox, and the torrent of eloquence which mot mo was enough 
to drown my intellect in its whirl and rush. My friend was great on 
the iniquity of gaming and racing, and I rather fancy that he pro¬ 
posed to play on the ^tting lling with a mitrailleuse if ever ho had 
the power. I know he was most sanguinary—and I smiled. He 
never for an instant seemed to think that he was exactly like a 
backer of horses, and I have no doubt but that his density is shared 
by a few odd millions here and there. The stockbroker is a kind of 
bookmaker, and the men and women who patronise both and make 
their wealth are fools who all may be lumped under the same heading. 
I know of one outside-broker—a mere bucket-shop keeper—who 
keeps 600 clerks constantly employed. ..That seems to point out 
rather an extensive gambling business, and yet that bucket-shop man 
would be esteemed as quite in his place if ho acted as an elder, or 
churchwarden, or leader of a prayer-meeting. Pray, then, let us cease 
canting about the bookmakers. 

And now I have tried to clear the ground on one hand a little, and 
my last and uttermost good word has been said for the Turf. With 
sorrow I say that, after all excuses are made, the cool observer must 
own that it is indeed a vast engine of national demoralization, and the 
subtle venom whic^.it injects into the veins of the Nation creeps 
along through channels of which Lord Bcaconslicl'd never dreamed. 
I might call the Turf a canker, but a canker is only a local ailment, 
whereas the evils of betting have now become constitutional so far os 
the State is concerned. If we cut out the whole tribe of bookmakers 
and betting-agents, and appliejd such cautery as would prevent any 
similitr growth from arising in the place wherefrom wo excised them, 
we shbtdd do vejy little good; for the life-blood of Britain is tainted, 
and no shp^AlciU remedy can cure her now. I shtl^ myi<eyes on the 
booknmk^,' and I only spare attention for the myriads who make 
tiie bookmakers’ existence possible—who would evolve new book¬ 
makers from their midst if we exterminated the present tribe 
to-mcffTow. It is the professional bettors who cause the cxistenc<i 
of fools; it is the insensate fools who cause the existence of profes- 
.nional bettors. 

' (Gambling used to b^e mainly confined to the upper classes j it is 
now a raging disease among lower^ middle-class which used to 
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form the maia element of oiir nations^ stren^t^, and /lh.e tradeisman 
whose cart comes to yonjr area.-in the monitng .^mbtes w^h. 
reckless abandonment that used to be shown by th& Hon. A. Betu^ac^ 
or Lady Betty when George the Third was King. Ybtir shop*- 
man, butcher, baker, barber—especially the barber—ask t^ieir com* 
pmaions, “ What have you done on the Lincoln? ” or “ How do.yon 
stand for the Two Thousand ? ” just as ca’dinary folks ask after eadi 
other’s health. Tradesmen step out of their shops in the morning and , 
telegraph to their bookmaker just as they might to one of their whole-* 
sale houses; there is not a town in broad England which has not ita 
flonidshing betting men, and some very small towns can maihtain two 
or three. The bookmakers are usually publicans, barbers, or tobacco¬ 
nists ; but whatever they are they invariably drive a capital Irade. 
In the comer of a smoking-room you may see a quiet, impassive mar* 
sitting daily in ai contemplative manner; he does not drink much ; he 
smokes little, and he appears to have nothing in particular to worry 
him. If he knows you well, ho will scarcely mind your presence j 
men (and boys) greet him, and fittle, gentle colloquies take place from ‘ 
time to time; the smartest man could detect nothing, and yet the 
noiseless, placid gentleman of the smoking-room registers thirty or 
forty bets in a day. That is one type which I have watched for hours, 
days, months. There are dozens of other types, but I need not attempt 
- to sketch them; it is sufficient to say that the poison has taken hard 
hold on us, and that I see every symptom of a national decadence. 

Some one may say, “ But you excused the Turf and tlio 
betting men.” Exactly. I said that racing is a delightfnl pastime 
to those who go to. watch good horses gallop ; the miserable thing 
to me is seeing the wretches who do not care for racing at all, but 
only care for gambling on names and numbers. Let Lord 

Hartington, Lord Eandolph Churchill, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Corlett^ 
Mr. Rothschild, Lord Rosebery, and the rest go and see the 
lovely horses shooting over the turf; by all means let them 
watch their own colts and fillies come flying home. . But the . 
poor creatures who muddle away brains, energy, and money. 

on what iMy are pleased to term sport, do not know a lorso 
fr^ a mifle; Ihey gamble, as I have said, on names;, the . 

spm'fdid racers give them no enjoyment such as the true sportsman 
dej^^s, for they would not know Ormonde from a Clydesdale. 
To these forlorn beings only the ignoble side of racing is known; ’ 
it is sabrilege to call them sportsmen; they are rotting their veiy spuk 
and destroying the remnants of their manhood over a game which 
they play .blindfold.' It is pitiful—^moat pitiful. No good-natured 
man will begrudge occasional holiday-makei’s their chance of seeing a 
good race. Rural and indnsti-ial Yorkshire are represented by thou¬ 
sands at Doncaster on the St. Leger day, and the tdiiriste get no 
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particular liBm;, vl^ey .atcr bbrs^ backbone, and ^nic to 
tm the i^f^ing. thn aniihals and 

mouths of bonv^atdon, ahd, if they beli an o4d haBr^eo^, o^^ooxe ie 
much the ‘worsflu When the Buko of ■ Portland allowj^ ^hw 
to see St; Simon gallop five years ago at Newcastle, the |Utmefi . ^ 
artisaab thronged to loc^ at the horse. There was no betting'what«' 
ever, bedause no conceivable odds could have measured the^ 
difference between St. Simon and his opponent, yet when Archer 
let the multitude see how fast a horse cotdd travel, and the great 
thoroughbred swept alohg liho a flash, the excitement and enthu' 
siasm rose to fever-pitch. Those men had an unaffected pleasure 
in observing Ihe beauty, and symmetry, and speed of a noble creature, 
and they were unharmed by the little treat which the good-natured 
magnate provided for them. It is quite otherwise with the mob of 
stay-at-home gamblers: they do not care a rush for the horses ; they 
t6ng, with all the crazy greed of true dupes, to gain money without 
working for it, and that is where the mischief comes in. Cupidity, 
mean anxieties, unwholesome excitements, gradually sap the morality 
of really sturdy fellows—the last shred of manliness is tom away, and 
the ordinary human intelligence is replaced by repulsive vulpine cun¬ 
ning. If you can look at a little group of the stay-at-homoa while they 
•are discussing the prospects of a race, you will see something that 
Hogarth would have enjoyed in his large, lusty fashion. The fair 
'human soul no longer, shines tlirough those shifty, deceitful eyes j the 
tnfen have, somehow, sunk from the level of their race, and ..they mahe 
you think that Swift may have been right after all. From long 
<^perienoe I am certain that if a cultured gentleman, accustomed to 
high. thinMng, were suddenly compelled to live among these dismal 
beings, he would be attacked by a species of intellectual paraJyids. 
’The affairs of the country are nothing to them ; poetry, art, and all 
beautiful things are contemptible in their eyes ; they dwell in an obscure 
twilight of the mind, and thei^ relaxation, when the serious business 
■of betting is put aside for awhile, mostly lies in the direction of sheer 
bawdry and abomination. It is curious to see the oblique effect which 
degradation has upon the vocabul^ of these people; quiet 
words, or wprds that express a plain meaning, are repugnant . to 
them; even the old-fashioned full-mouthed oaths of our fathdK 
•are tame to their fancy,, for they must have something strona^ 
spiced, and thus they have by degrees fitted themselves up 
with a loathly dialect of their own which transcends the com¬ 
paratively harmless efforts of the Black Country potter. Foul is not 
the word for this ultra-filthy mode of talk—^it passes into depths 
below foulness. I may digress for a little to emphasize this point. 
The latter-day hanger-on of the Turf has intr^uced a new horror 
existence. Go intb the Silver Bing at a suburban meeting, and 
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listen while two or three of ^e.fellowBWork th'^s^vea M^o iEai ecstasy 
of vile excitement^ then you wili hear soinet^g which ;^^#inpt bo 
described or deCned in any temns known to hramamitjir/ 
be so I cannot tell, bat the portentous symptom of pittri^y is always 
in evidence. As is the man of the Bing so are the stay-at-homes. 
The disease of their minds is mado manifest by their mann^of speech: 
they throw out verbal pustules which tell of the rank corruption 
which has overtaken their nature, and yon need some seasoning before 
you can remain coolly among them without feeling symptoms of nausea. 
There is one peer of this realm—a hereditary legislator and a patron 
of many Church livings—who is famous for' his skill in the u>se of 
certain kinds of vocables. This man is a living exemplar of the 
mysterious effect rirhich low dodging and low distractions have on the 
soul. In five minutes he can make you feel as if you had tumbled 
into one of Swedenborg’s loathsome hells; he can make the most 
eloquent of turf thieves feel envious, and he can make you awe-strickcn 
as you see how far and long God bears with man. The disease from 
which this pleasing pillar of the State suffers has spread, with more or 
less virulence, to tko furthermost recesses of our towns, and you must 
know the fringe of the Turf world before you can so much as guess 
what the symptoms’aro like. 

Here is a queer kind of a world which has suddenly arisen ! Faith 
and trust are banished; real honesty is unknown ; purity is less than a 
name; manliness means no more than a certain readiness to use the 
^sts. Most of the dwellers in this atmosphere are punctilious about 
money payments because they durst not be otherwise, but tihe fine 
flower of real probity does not flourish in the mephitic air. To lie, to- 
dodge, to take mean advantages—these are the accomplishments which 
an ugly percentage of middle-class youths' cultivate, and all the mis¬ 
chief arises from the fact that they persist in trying to ape the 
manners of the most unworthy members of an ordet to which they do 
not belong. It is bad enough when a rich and idle man is bitten 
•with the taste for betting, but when he is imitated by the tailor’s 
assistant who carries his clothes home, then we have a still more 
unpleasant phenomenon tp consider. For it is fatal to a nation when 
,«my large and influential section of the populace once begin to bo 
linfused in their notions of right and wrong. Not long ago I was 
l|ruok by noticing a significant instance of this moral diy rot. Ah 
aid racing man died, and all the sporting papers had something to 
say about him and bis career. Now the best of the sporting journal¬ 
ists ore clever and cultured gentlemen, who give refinement to every 
subject that they touch, Bnt a certain kind of writing is . done by 
pariahs, who ai’o not much of a credit to our society, and I was 
interested by the style in which these scribbling vermin ^ke of the 
dead man. Their gush was a trifle nauseating; their mean worship 
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6f mbliey gave one e aliiTeir, and t1be relish wi^ whic«'-l|iey 

their h^*s exjilolts hjjyis 1^0^ eomic wereit nofe :^i^e afore- 

menti(M^_.natiaea./; ■'” 

It seemed t^t the departed tii^fite had been-—to iis« l^QQt JSh^ish 
—a reryskllfi^and sucoessful swindler. Ho would buy a hon^ . 

took his fancy, and he would run the animal again and agah;^ uJttpl 
people got tired df seeing such a useless brute takon dowja to the 
starting-point. The hahdicappers finally lot our schemer’s horse in at , 
a trifling weight, and then he prepared for business. He had trust¬ 
worthy agents at Mtuiohester, Nottingham, and Newcastle, and these 
men contrived, witho^!roh®h^ suspicion, to “dribble” money into 
the market in a 8teall%^ way, until the whole of their commission 
was worked on very advantageous terms. The arch-plotter did not 
show prominently in the transaction, and he contrived once or twice 
to throw dust in the eyes of the very cleverest men. One or two 
neatly arranged strokes secured our acute gentleman a handsome 
fortune. He missed, £70,000 once, by a short head, but this was the 
only instance in which his plans seriously failed ; and he was looked 
up to as an epitome of all the virtues which are most acceptable in 
racing circles. Well, had this dodger exhibited the heroism of 
Gordon, the benevolence of Lord Shaftesbury, the probity of Henry 
Fawcett, he could not have been more bepraised and bewailed by the 
small fry of sporting literature. All he had done in life was to 
deceive people by making them^ancy that certain good horses 
bad ones: strictly speaking, he made money by false .pretences, ond^’ 
yet, such is the twist given by association with genuine gamblers, 
that educated men wrote of him as if he had been a ®iat of the 
most admirable order. This disposition is seen all througli the piece: 
successful roguery is glorified, and our young men admire “ the 
Colonel,” or “tho Captain,” or Jack This and Tom' That, merely 
because the Captain and the Colonel and Jack and Tom aro acute 
rascals who have managed to make money. Decidedly, our national 
ideals ore in a queer way. Just think df a little transactionwifwhich 
occurred in 1887. A noble lord ordered a miserable jockey boy to 
pull a horse, so that tho animal might lose a race: the exalted guide 
of youth was found out, and deservcidly packed Off tho Turf; but it 
was only by an accident that the Stewards were able to catoh him. 
That legislator had fenny notions of the duty which he owed to Wy- 
hood ,: he asked his poor little satellite to play the scoundrel, .and he 
only did what scores do who are 'Mt found out. 

A haze hangs about the Turf, and all the principles which should 
guide human nature are blurred and distorted; the high-minded, 
honourable racing men can do nothing or next to nothing, and tho 
scum work their will in only too many instances. JGveiy one knows 
tiiat the ground is. pidpitating with corruption, but our national mental 
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disease ground that some .rega|4 

way as hi^ngf inevitable, whil^j^hers—inolit^g the ata|^^home 

horse-racers—reckon it as absHclutely admiral^' . ' f., ,-'0:V, ■ 

Some years a^, a pretty little mare was winna^-tHe ;S|ii .Ijeger 
easily,, when a big horse cut into her heels and knocked her over. 
Abont two months afterwards, the same wiry little mare was running 
in an important race at Newmarket, and at the Bushes she was 
hauling her jockey out of the saddle. There were not many .spec¬ 
tators about, and only a few noticed that, while, the mare was fighting 
fOT her head, she was suddenly pulled until, she reared up, lost her 
place, and reached the post about seventh in ^ large field; The jockey 
who rode the mare, and who made her exhibjfe^^^rcus gambols, received 
a thousand pounds from the owner of the winning horse. Now, there 
was no disguise about this transaction—nay, it was mther advertised 
than otherwise, and a good many of the sporting prints took it quitti 
as a matter of course. Why ? Simply because no prominent racing man 
raked up the matter judicially, and because the ordinaiy^ Turf scramblers 
accept suspicious proceedings as part of their environment. Mr. 
Carlyle mourned over the deadly virus of lying which was emitted 
by Loyola and his crew; he might mourn now over tho deadly virus 
of cheating which is emitted from the central ganglia of tho Turf. 
The upright men who love horses and love racing are nearly powerless; 
the thieves leaven the country, and they have reduced what was once 
the finest middle-class in tlu' world to a condition of stark putridity. 

Before we can rightly understand the degradation which has befalUm 
us by reason of the Turf, wc must examine the position of jockeys in tho 
community. Lprd Beaconsfiold, in one of his most wicked sentences, said 
that the jockey is our Western substitute for the eunuch; a noble duke,, 
who ought to know something about the matter, lately informed the' 

world through tlie medium of a court of law that “jockeys are - 

thieves.” Now, I know one jockey whose character is not embraced <jy ; 
the duke’s definition, and I have heard that th(?ro are two, but I am not. 
acquainted with the second man. Tlie wonder is, considering the 
harebrained, slavering folly of the public, that any of tho .riding.', 
mannikins are half as hono?t as they are; the wonder is that.their,' 
p>6or.little horsey brains are not led astray in such fashion as to mdke. 
eveiy ra??e a farce. They certainly do try their best on occasion, .and 
I qelieve that tliere are many races which are Tiot arranged before the > 
start; but you cannot persuade tho picked men of the rascads’ corps 
that any race is run fairly. When Melton and Paradox ran their ' 
tremendous race homo in the Derby, I heard quite a number of intelli^.. 
gent gentry saying tlmt Paradox should have won but for the ^ac- . 
tived and participled propensities of his jockey. Neve^eless,/. 
although most devout turfites agree with the emphatic duke, they do 
not idolize their diminutive fetishes a whit the less ; they worship the , 
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mannikin witfi’ a totic^ng and ^roll .devotiim, add, know 

hidi to tl^jr admire bis cWendesa, 

find ont vaj the 'lifstle rogue’s interest lies, So that 
follow bidL Spit comes about, that we baye amidst ns a sclibbl of 
skinny dwarfs whose leaders are paid/better than the greatest statSs-. 
mai|y,in Burope. The commonest jockey-boy in this compainy of 
mannikins can usually earn more than the average scholar or profes-, 
sional man, and the whole set receive a good deal more of adulation 
than has been bestowed on %ny soldier, sailor, explorer, or scientific, 
man of our generation. And what is the life-hjstory of the jockey ? 
A tiny boy is bound apprentice, and: submitted to the discipline of a 
training stable; he goes through tlie long routine of morning galloi^s,- 
trials, and so forth, and when he begins to show signs of aptitude ha 
is put up to ride for his master in public. If he is a born horseman, 
like Archer or Bobinson, he may make his mark long before his in¬ 
dentures are returned to himfand he is at once sniTounded by a 
horde of flatterers who do their best to spoil him. There is no cult 
BO distinguished by slavishness, by gush, by lavishness as jockey- 
worship, and a boy needs to have a strong head and sound, care¬ 
ful advisers, if he is to escape becoming positively insufferable. 
When the lad Robinson won the St. Leger, after his horse had been 
left at the post, ho was made recipient of the most frantic and silly 
toadyism that the mind can conceive ; the clever trainer to whom he 
was apprenticed received £1500 for transferring the little fellow's 
services, and he is now a celebrity who probably earns a great deal 
more than Professor Owen or Mr. Walter Besant.. Tlie tiny boy 
who. won the Cassarewitch oh Bon Juan received £1000 after thn 
race, and it must be remembered tliat this child had not left school. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has not earned £1000 by the works lhat have 
altered the course of modem thought; . the child Martin picked up 
th^ amount in a lump, after he had scurried for less than five minutes 
on the back of a featber-weiglited thoroughbred. As the jockey 
grows older* and is freed from bis apprenticeship he becomes a more 
and more important personage; if his weight keeps well within limits 
he can ride four or five races every day during the season; he draws 
five guineas ^or a win, and three for the mount, and he picks up an 
infinite number of unconsidered trifles in the way of presents, 8inc{i 
the turfite, bad or good, is invariably a cheerful giver. Tlio jwpnlar 
jockey soon has his oarriages, his horses, his valet, and his sumptuous 
house; noblemen, millionaires, great dames, and men and women of 
all degrees conspixe to pamper him : for jockey-Worship, when if is 
once started, increases in intensity by a sort of geometrical progression. 
A* shrewd man of the world may smile grimly when he hears 
that a popular rider was actually received with royal honours and 
installed in the royal box when he went to the theatre daring his 
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honeymoon, but there are tie facts. It was and tbe heSt people 
of the fine town in whi(A this deplorable piece of tooc^yisiti'j^as perpe¬ 
trated were tolerably Ongiy at the time. If the apc«tmjg^,"il^ffipnaliBts 
perform their work of puflery with skill and care, the worship of the, 
jockey reaches a pitch that borders on insanily. If 'General Gordon 
had returned and visited such a ploce as Liverpool or Bon^ter 
during a race-meeting, he would not have been > noticed by the dis¬ 
criminating crowd if Archer had passed along the street. If the 
Prime Minister were to visit any place of public resort while Watte or 
Webb happened to be there, it. is probable that his lordship would 
leam something useful concerning the .relative importance of Her 
Majesty’s subject.^. I know for a fact that a cleverly executed cartoon 
of Archer, Fordham, Wood, or Barrett will have at least six times as 
many buyers as a similar portrait of Professor Tyndall, Mr. James 
Payn, M, Pasteur, Lord Salisbuiy, Mr. Chamberlain, or any one in 
Britain excepting Mr. Gladstone. I do not know how many times 
the Vanity Fair cartoon of Archer has'been reprinted, but 1 learn on 
good authority that, for years, not a single day has been knoWn to 
pass on which the caricaturo was not asked for. And now let us 
bring to mind the plain truth that these jockeys are only uneducated 
and promoted stable-boys after all. Is it not a wonder that we can 
pick out a single honest man from their midst ? Vast sums depend 
on their exertions, and they are surrounded by a huge crowd of 
moneyed men who will stand at nothing if they can gain their ends ; 
their unbalanced, sharp little minds are always open to temptation; 
they see their brethren amassing great fortunes, and they naturally 
fall into line and proceed, when their turn comes, to grab as much 
money as they can. Not long ago the inland revenue oflBoials, after 
minute investigation, assessed the gains of one wee creature at £9000 
per year. This pigmy is now twenty-six years of ag(3, and he 
earned as much as the Lord Chancellor, * and more than any 
other Judge, until a jury decided his fate by giving him what 
the Lord Chief Justice cdled ** a contemptuous verdict.” Another 
jockey paid income-tax on £10,000 a year, and a thousand pounds 
is not at all an uncommon sum to be paid merely as a reteriner. 
Forty or fifty years ago a jockey would not have dreamed of facing his 
* Bxpployor otherwise than cap in hand, but the value of stable-boys 
has gone up in the market, and Lear’s fool might now say, “ Handyr 
Bandy! Who is your jockey now and who is your master ? ”' The little 
mmt gradually gather a kind of veneer of good manneis, and some of 
them can behave very much like pocket editions of gentlemen, but tbe 
scent of the stable remains, and, whether the. jockey is.js rogue or 
passably honest, he remains a stable-boy to the end. Half the mis¬ 
chief on the Turf arises from the way in which these overpaid, spoilt 
menials can be bribed, and, cortes, there are plenty of bribers ready. 
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Bacing mm do not soeip able tio aht&e off tHe rale of "their stunted 
tyrants.;\yhen the j^ntiteman who p^d income-tax p»'nine thousand 
a yem h^gbt the action wMeh' secured him the contemptnouB 
verdict;, the <^cial handicapper to the Jockey Club declared on oath 
that the jockey’s character was “ as bad as bad can be.”- The starter 
an^^- score of other witnes^s followed in the same groove, and yet 
this man was freely employed. Why ? We may perhaps explain by. 
inference presently. , , 

With this cynically corrupt corps of jockeys and their hangers-on, 
it may easdy be seen that the plutocrats who manipulate the Turf 
wires have an admirable time of it, while the great gaping mob of 
zanies who go to races, apd zanies who stay at home, are readily bled 
by the fellows who have the money and the “ information ” and the 
power. The rule of the Turf is easily formnlated:—“ Get the hotter 
of yonr neighbour. Play the game outwardly according to fair rules. 
Pay like a man if your calculations prove faulty, but take caro that 
they shall be as seldom faulty as possible. Never mind what you pay 
for information if it gives you a point the better of other men. Keep 
your agents honest if you can, but, if they happen, to be dishonest 
under pressure of circumstances, take care at any rate that you are not 
found out.” In short, the Bing is mainly made up of men who pay 
with scrupulous honesty when they lose, hut who take uncommonly 
good care to reduce the chances of losing to a minimum. Are they 
in the wrong ? It depends. I shall not, at the present moment, go 
into details; I prefer to pause and ask what can be expected to result 
from the wolfish scheme of Turf morality which I have indicated. I 
do not compare it with the rules which guide our host of commercial 
middlemen, because, if I did, I should say that the betting men have 
rather the best of the comparison: I keep to the Turf, and I want to 
know what broad consequences must emanate from a body which 
organizes plans for plunder and veils them under the forms of 
honesty. An old hand—^the Odysseus of racing—once said to me: 
** No man on earth would ever he allowed to take a hundred thousand 
pounds out of the Bing: they wouldn’t allow .it, they wouldn’t, 'fhat 
young fool must drop all he’s got.” We were speaking about a youthful 
madman who was just then being plucked to tho last feather,,and T 
. knew that the old turfite was right. The Bing is a close body, and I 
have only known about four men who ever managed to heat the confe- 
deraK^ in the long run. There is one astute, taciturn, inscrutable 
organizer whom the hobkmakers dread a little, because ho happens to 
use their own methods ; he will scheme for a year or two if necessary 
until he succeeds in placing a horse advantageously, and he 
■ usually brings ofi* his coup just at tho time when the Bing least 
' like it. “ Ihey don’t yell like that when ono of mine rolls 
home,” he oJice said, while the bookmakers were clamouring with 
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delight over the downfall of a favourite j and indeedwily 
master of deoeprions haa veiy' often made Idte penciUcan^^dc^vr long 
faces. But the case of the Turi Odysseus is not 
typical; the man stands almost alone, and his like will riot be seen 
again for many a day. The rule is that the backer must comelso grief in 
the long run, for every resource of chicaueiy, bribery, and resolite 
keenness is i^ainst him. He is there to be plundered; it is his 
mission in life to lose, or how could the bookmakers maintain their 
mansions and carriages ? It matters little what tho backer’s capital 
may be at starting, he will lose it all if he is idiot enough to go on to 
the end, for he is fighting against unscrupulous legions. ' One well- 
known bookmaker coolly announced last year that he had written off 
three hundred thousand pounds of bad debts. Consider what a man’s 
genuine business must be like when he can jauntily allude to three 
hundred thousands as a bagatelle ly the way. That same man has 
means of obtaining “information” suflicitmt to discomfit any poor 
gambler who steps into the Bing and expects to beat the book¬ 
makers by downright aboveboard dealing. As soon as he begins to 
lay heavily agamst*a horse the animal is regarded as doomed to lose 
by all save the imbeciles who persist in hoping against hope. Last 
year this betting man made a dead set at the favourite for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. The colt was known to bo the best of his year ; 
he was trained in a stable which has the best of reputations; his 
exercise was uninterrupted, and mere amateurs fancied they had only 
to lay heavy odds m him in order to put down three pounds and pick 
up four. Yot the inexorable bookmaker kept on steadily taking the 
^odds j the more he betted, the more money _wos piled on to the un¬ 
beaten horse, and yet few took warning, although they must have seen 
that the audacious financier was taking on hira«jlf an appalling risk. 
Well, the peerless colt was pulled out, and, on his way to the starring 
post, he began to shake blood and matter from his jaws; he could 
hardly move in the race, and when he was taken to his quarters a 
surgeon let. out yet another pint of pus from tho poor beast’s jaw. 
Observe that the shrewdest trainer in England, a crowd of stable-boys, 
tho horse’s special atrirndant, the horse-watchers at Kingsclere, arid 
the casual strangers who saw the favourite gallop—all these knew 
nothing apparently about that monstrous abscess, and no on$ sus-t 
pected that the coifs jaw had been splintered. But “ inform^ion:”—^ 
always information—evidently reached one quarter, and the. host of 
ontsidefs lost thrir money. Soon afterwards a beautiful ‘colt 
that had won the Derby was p^iraistently backed for the City and 
Suburban Handicap. On paper it seemed as if the race mi^t be re¬ 
garded as over, for only the last year’s Derby winner appearadto have 
a chance; but our prescient penciller cored nothing aboutx>a|ier. Once 
more he did not trouble himseJf about betting to figures,^^ he must 
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Lave laid Ms Irook times over Ibefore tije foil, llien the 
ninoompoops who refhsed to to danger-signals saw ^at the 

beani^al ^It which had ^un ^er the same course like a j^yhonnd 
only^ ten months before was unable to gallop at all. ardiapf^ 

brute taied for a time, and was then mercifully eased; the bookmaker 
would have lost £100,000 if his “ information " had not been accurate, 
but that, IS just the crux—it was. So admirably do the bookmakers 
organute their intelligence department that I hardly know more than 
three instances in which they have blundered after they really began 
to lay fiercely against a horse. They contrive to buy jockeys, stable¬ 
men, veterinary surgeons—indeed, Heaven alone can tell whom they 
do 7i<?< subsidize. When Belladrum came striding from the fateful 
hollow in front of Pretender, there was one “leviathan” book¬ 
maker who turned green and began, to gasp, for he stood to bse 
£50,000; bnt the “ leviathan ” was spared the trouble of fainting, for 
the-hill choked the splendid Stockwell horse, and “information” was 
once more vindicated, while Belladrum’s backers paid copious tribute. 
Just two years before the leviathan had occasion to turn greCn our 
Turf Odysseus really did manage to deceive the great betting corpora¬ 
tion with consummate skill. The whole business throws such a clear 
light on Turf ethics that I may repeat it for the benefit of those who 
know little about our great national sport—^the Sport of Kings. It 
was rumoured that Hermit had broken a blood-vessel, and the animal 
was stopped for a little in his work. Then Odysseus and his chief 
confederate proceeded to seize their chance. The horse started at 
1000 to 16, and it seemed like a million to one against him, for his 
rpugh coat had been left on bim, and he looked a mgged equine 
invriid. The invalid won, however, by a neck, the Marquis of 
Hastings was mined, and the confederates won about £150,000. 

As we. go over these stories of plot and counterplot, it. is hardly 
posrible to avoid thinking what a singularly high-soul ed set of gentiy 
we have gofe amongst^, What ambitions! To trick money out of 
somebody’s pocket! To wager when you know that you have made 
winning certain I The outcome of it all is that, in the unequal Rattle 
bqliween the men who back and the men who lay, the latter 
must win.; they will win, even if they have to cog the dice on 
a pinch,; and, moreover, they will not be found out officially, even 
though their “ secret ” is as open as if it were written across the sky. 
A strange, hard, .^tiless crew are these same bookmakers. Per¬ 
sonally, strange to say, they are, in private life, among tho most 
kindly an^ generous of men; their wild life, with itiyjxciteinent and 
hurry, and keen encounters of wits, never seems to imke them any¬ 
thing b^t thoughtful and liberal when distress has to be aided; but 
the man who will go far out of his way to perfonn a charitable action 
will your very skin from you if j'ou engage him in th.at enclosuro 
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which is his battle-ground, and he will not be very particnlar as to 
whether he wins yonr skin by fai); means or foul. • 

About two years ago, an ezasperaiing, soft-headed boy bron^t a 
colossal fortune into the King.. I never pitied hhn zhadh'; I only 
longed to see him placed in the hands of a good «:hoolm£U9ter who 
knew how to use a birch. This- piteous wretch, with his. fatuous 
airs of sharpness, was exactly the kind of game that the bookmakers 
cared to fly at; he was cajoled and stimulatedhe was trapped 
at every turn; the vultures flapped round him ; and there was 
no strong, wise man to give the booby counsel or to drag him 
by main force from his fate. There was no pity for the boy’s 
youth; he vras a .mark for every obsceno bird of prey that haunts 
the Turf; respectable betting men gave him fair play, though 
they exacted their pound of flesh; the birds of Night gave him no fair 
play at all. In a few short months he had |30ured a quarter of a 
million into the bursting pockets of the Bing, and he was at last 

posted ” for the paltry sum of £1400. This tragic farce was not 
enacted in a cornelr; a hundred journals printed every act as it was 
played; the victim never received that one hearty flogging which 
might have saved him, and the curtain was at last, rung down on a 
smug, grinning group of bookmakers, a deservedly ruined spendthrift, 
and a mob of indifferent lookers-on. So minutely circumstantial were 
the newspapem, that we may say that all England saw a gigantic 
robbery being committed, and no man, on the Turf or off, interfered 
by so much as a sign. Decidedly, the Ethics of the Turf offer an odd 
study for the moralist; and, in passing, I may say that the national 
ethics are also a little queer. We ruin a tradesman who lets two men 
play a game at billiards for sixpence on licensed premises, and we 
allow a silly boy to be rooked of a quarter of a million in nine months, 
although the robbery is as well known as if it were advertised over 
the whole front page of the Times day by day. 

In sum, ihen, we have an inner circle of bookmakers who take care 
either to bet on figures alone, or on. perfectly accurate and secret 
information; we have another circle of shaq> owners and backers, 
who, by means of modified (or unmodified) false pretences, 6Ucoeed'|it 
times in beating the bookmakers; we have then on outer cird^, 
composed partly of stainless gentlemen who do not bet and who 
Want no man’s money, partly of perfectly honest fellows who have no’ 
judgment, no real knowledge, and no self-restraint, and who serve aS 
prey on which the bookmakers batten. 

And then wsf^ave circle on circle showing every shade of vice, base¬ 
ness, cupidity, Md blank folly. First, I may glance—and only glimce-i-. 
at the unredeemed, hopeless villains who are the immediate hangers-on 
of the Turf. People hardly believe that there are thousandSJ^ sturdy, 
able-bodied men scattered among our great towns an^ ci^eawho have 
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never vrorked, and Tflib never mean to work. In tkeir koggiah way 
they feed wdl and lit wkin-^the phrase is their own favouMte—and 
thejjNnkd^.like odious reptiles;' fed from mysterious sources. Oo to 
any suburban race meeting (I don’t care which you pick) said you 
will £uicy that Hell’s tatterdemalions have got holiday. Whatiibey^. 
things are vile, whatsoever things are roguish, bestial, abominable,, 
belong to the race-course loafers. To call them thieves is to dattor - 
them, for their impudent knavery transcends mere thieving; they 
have not a virtue; they are more than dangerous, and, if ever there 
comes a great social convulsion, they will let us know of their 
presence in an awkward fashion, for they are trained to riot, fraud, 
bestiaUty, and theft on the fringe of the race-coursc. 

Ilbn comes the next line of predatory animals w'ho suck the blood 
of the dnp^. If you look at one of the daily sporting papers you 
will see, on tlie most important page, a number of flaming announce¬ 
ments, which will moke very comic reading for you if you have any 
tiense of humour at all. Gentlemen, who usually take the names of 
wdll-known jockeys or trainers, offer to make your fortune on the 
■^ost ridiculously easy terms. You forward a guinea or half-a-guinoa, 
and an obliging prophet wDl show you how to ruin the bookmakers. 
Old Tom Tompkins has a “glorious success” every vreek; Joe, and 
Bill, and Harry, and a good score more, are always ready to prove 
that ^ey named the winner of any given race; one of these follows 
advertises under at least a dozen different names, and ho is able to 
live in great style and keep a couple of secretaries, although he cannot 
write a letter or compose a circular. The Sjmtimj Times will not 
^allow one of these vermin to advertise in its columns, and it has 
exposed all their dodges in the most conclusive and trenchant set of 
articles that I ever saw; but other journals admit Iko advertisements 
. at prices which seem well-nigh prohibitive, and they are content to 
draw from £15 to £20 per day by blazoning forth false pretences. 
I have had much fun out of these. “ tipsters,” for they are delicioutiy 
impudent blackguards. A fellow will send you the names of six 
horses—^all losera; in two days he will advertise—“ I beg to con¬ 
gratulate all my patrons. Iliis week I was in great form on the 
whole, and on Thursday I sent all six winners. A thousand pounds 
will be paid to any one who can disprove this statement.” Considering 
ihat tiio sage sent you six losers on the Thursday, you naturally feel 
« little surprised a^his tempestuously confident challenge. All the 
seers are alike; they pick names at haphazard &om the columns of 
the newspapers, and then they pretend to be in possession of the 
darkest stable secrets. If tiiey are wrong, and they usually are, they 
advertise their own infallibility all the more brazenly. 1 do not 
exactly know what getting money under false pretences may be if the 
proceedings whhdi I have desoril^d do not come under that heading. 
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and I wonder wliafc the police tiunk of the basiness. They vepjr soon 
catch a poor Kommany wench who tells fortunes, and ^ she >^ 0 ^ to 
gaol for three months. But I -suppose that the ;Bommany Jtlwnee 
does not contribute to the support of influential' newsptii^>e:^ A 
sharp detectire ought to secure clear cases against at least a dozen of 
these, parasites in a single fortnight, for they are really Stupid iii 
essentials. One of the brotherhood always sets forth his inf&Jlible 
prophwies from a dark little public-house bar near Fountain Court. 
I hare seen him, when I came off a jonmoy, tiying to steady his hand 
at seven in the morning; his twisted, tortured fingers could hardly 
hold the pencil, and he was fit for nothing but to sit in the stinking 
dusk and soak whisky; but no donbt many of his dupes ima^ned 
that he sat in a palatial office and received- myriads of messages 
from hia ubiquitous corps of spies. He was a poor, diseased, cunning 
rogue; I found him amnsiiig, but I do not tJiink that hia patrons 
always saw the fun of him. 

And last there a>mes the broad outer circle, whereof the though' 
makes me sad. On that circle are scatttTcd the men who should 
England’s backbone, but thtjy are all suflbring by reason of the evil 
germs wafted from the centre of contagion, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
often gave me a good deal of advice; I wish 1 could sometimes have 
given him a little. I should have told him that all his dainty jeers 
about middle-class denseness Avero besid(> the mark; all the complacent 
mockery concerning the deceased wife’s sister and the rest, was of no use. 
Tf yon see a man walking right into a deadly quicksand, you do not 
content yourself with informing him that a bit of fluft* has stuck to his 
coat. Mr. Arnold should have goiie among the lower middle-class a., 
trifle more instead of trusting to his superfine imagination, and then 
he might have goirto know whither our poor, stupid folks are tending. 
i I have just ended an unpleasantly long spell which I passed among 
various centres where middle-class leisure is spent, and I would not 
care to repeat the experienw^ for any money. Any given town will 
suit a competent observer, for I found scarcely any \ntal differences in 
passing from place to place*,. It is tmgical and disheartening to see 
scores of fine lads and men, full of ejfcellent faculties and latent good¬ 
ness—and all under the spell of the dreary Circe of the Turf. . I have 
• been tat a year, on and off, among a large circle, of fellows whom I 
really liked ; and what was their staple talk ? Nothing but betting. 
The paralysis at once of intellect aud of the sei^ of humour which 
attacks the man who begins flirting with the gambling Enchantress 
struck mo witii a Sbnse of helplessness. I like to see a race when it 
is possible, and I can always keep a kind of picture of a horse iiFmy 
eye. Well, I have known a very enthusiastic gentleman say, ^‘.5he 
Bard, sir, The Bard 5 the big horse, the mighty hay. Hell smother 
’em all,” I modestly said, Do you think he is big enough?-’^ “Hig 
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qolJ^ars I!i»il4ly Bard, 

wa#;»; 3 ^y.;Ulstle bae wEertl ipw him,*; and. be ^' H© 

■was M^l^/Iika tbe ooloar you might got by shakiBg^y 'flbiirrs^^^l^ 
ove? a 3&».tt]beiTy. Have you had a look at hint ? ” As usual, jt ' 

thai^y leamod friend h^ never seen that horae nor any otter j jfijB-. 
was iieglecbiug' his business,* loafing with wastrels, and trying,, iii a ^' 
small Way, to imitate the fine strategy of the Colonel arid the Captain ' 
anid Odysseus. Amongst these bewitched anlbrtmvatcs, the life of the 
^oul seems to die away. Once 1 said to a nice lad, “ Bo none of your 
^eb read anything ?” and he made answer, “ I don’t think any of 
tlm^^cad very much except the SportHinan” 'J’hat wns true—^vory 
'true'and rather shocking. The S^n'i-aumn is bright enough and good 
enough in its way, and I read it constantly; but to limit your litera¬ 
ture to the S'fkn'tsinan alone—well, it must bo aamping. But that is ' 
s., wliat our fine young men are mostly doing nowadays; the eager,. 
Wellectual life of young Scotchmen and df the better sort of English- 
'^n is unknown: yon may vrait for a year and y0u will never hear a 
^jP^ord of talk which is essentially above tho intelligence of a hog} and a 
man of whom you are fond, purely because of his kindliness, may 
bore you in the deadliest manner by di'awling on by the hour about 
names and Avcights, tho shifting of the odds, and the changi.'S of luck. 
The country fairly swarms with clubs where betting goes on all day^ 
and sometimes all night: the despicably dupes arc drawn in one after 
wiother, and they fall into manifold varieties of mischief; agonised 
. parents pray for help; employers chafe at the carelessneks and pre¬ 
occupation of their servants; the dupes sink to ruin unpitied, and still 
the crowd steps onward to the gulf of doom. To think that by mei’ely 
setting certain noble creatures to exhibit their speed ftiid staunchness, 

• We should have ended by establishing in our midst a veritable InfernoM. 
Our faith, our honour, • our manhood, our future as a nation, are beipg 
sacri^ced, and dl because Circe has read her spidl over our best and 
most promising souls. And our legislators amuse themselves ■with 
recriminations! We foster a horde of bloodsuckers who r^iu’ their 
strength on our weakness and our vices. Why should a drink-seller bo 
kept in check by his having to pay for a licence, while the ruin-seller 
needs no licence, and is not even required to pay income-tax. II 
licences to bet we^issued at very heavy prices, and if a crushing, fine 
were infficted on-4|p man who made a book without holding a lici-nco, 
we might stamp out the villanous small fry who w'ork in corners at all 
events. But Authority is supreme ; the peer andi^ie ]>Ialocrut gf) on 
unharmed, while the poor men who copy follies which do not hurt the 
rich go right on to the death of tlie soul. 

Jamks Ruxcluan. 
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THE xMETROPOLlTAN POLICE. 


O NE would iliijik on roadin*? tlio .u'llclt} ou tlu“ mofrojwlilau poiico 
in tho U&l number of flie (Jo^TKMPOt{AllY that that body 

had been placed under tho control of tho Home Oflice owing to 
coiibiderulions of the gi-avofet character afteciing imperial malters. 
J am not” sure llmt the x)hra^e “imperial*’ was iinented in English 
]>(»litics at fh(‘ date of the cstablibhment of t he met ropolltan pdicc. 
It is, I r.kther bu^pi'cl, a vei*^ modern iujportalion; but, liowmer 
that nuiy be, it might leascumbly Iw inferred from the article in 
question that the considerations which pi’oin.jited the actual form of 
organi/ation of the nietrojiolitan police wore tliobo connected with tho 
freedom of rarliameut and with th(* idea tliat London, as tlie seat of 
go\erumcnt, reipiijed some very sp»‘cial and peculiar Irentmeul. The 
i||prriter of tho articl** in tpiestion in fact saja c J<’rom its earliest days, 
the metixipolitan |)olicc has been considered raon* of an imperial than 
of a local foice." Now this may be tho oonvenient and cherished 
myth of Scotlaml Yard, buti it is not bonie out by fact. 

1 ha\(' read as many of tho dihcu&sions as 1 Kave been able 
to obtain access to, W'hich preceded tho establishment of tho body 
in question, and I have been unable to find anything resembling 
the ‘‘ imiierial ’’ and >State ])olicy ” argument on which Mr. 
Evans cliicil^ risls his claim for tho contmumme of tho control 
by tlie Home OlUee. It was owing to pureljplocal and in no 
I'espect to imjjorial considerations that tho metropolitan police was 
cstabliah<‘d; and it ^as placed in the hands of ’the Home Office 
simply Ix'canse there was nobody else to take it. ^'horo was at the 
timi*. and has bot*n down to the present year, no representativ© body 
short of Parliament (to which tho Home Office is of course imme* 
diatcly amenable) into whose hands such a force could haV© been 
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placed^ .Tor pgfe this ifeirce ip'&e^iwiida^df' a, BoowTe^^lptative! 
sticb aa ,th6,' justioea of. tl^e peaoe in quarter ' a^so^ 

ira|K)SEffbI^ inasinucK aa|JCk)ndoii was not a county nnd^pS-.Jiq 
sessions, - ‘ ' . V,' 

So far from tho imperial aspect of the police of London lmyin|^ , 
anything to do with the matter, its establislinieut was the direct and 
immediate outcome of the llejiort of a Sclent Ooinmittco of the House 
of Ooufltnons which was appointed in 1828 to “ inqiiiro into the 

f use of the increase in the number of commitments and conTiotions 
‘ London and Middlesex, and into the state of the police of the 
metrop^is and of the districts adjoining thereto.” 

A number of previous committees had sat and inquired into tho 
same sulgect. The first was, I believe, in the year 1772, and others 
followed in the years 171)3,1812, 1818, and 1822. The ground of tho 
appointment of none of Iheso committees was in any way connected 
with “ imperial ” considerations; in all cases it was tho same 
question which was considc’.red—namely, how to make a more efficient 
local force; and the Keports of all pi’actically contained the same 
recommendation. Tho Ooinmitteo of 1812 says: “ But the main 
improvement of this law would consist in creating a superintending 
power, to whoso discretion would be intrusted the dismissal of the 
persons appointed by the parochial authorities in cases of .misconduct, 
.negligence, or inability."’ Tho Committee of 1818 says: “ Wliat seems 
to be wanting is an unity of proc.cedmg.” That of 1822 says: “ The 
parts of which it p.c., the police of the metropolis] is composed arc dis¬ 
united and under tlie control of different and unconnected authorities.” 

Tho basis of these statements is perhaps best given in tho speech 
of Sir R. Reel on tho 15th of April 1821), in introducing tlK?i Metro- 
pohtan Police Bill—in which ho gives a number of facts taken from 
the Report, of the Committee of 1828—and from the evidemce before 
that Committee. Crime abounded in London and was rapidly' 
increasing. The police foi'ce of each parish was entirely under the 
control of that pai'ish. In some cases there Avas mort! than one con¬ 
trolling authority in the same parisli, and there was no common system 
or means of common action. The character and method of appoint¬ 


ment of such police officers as existed were equally rtiprehensible. In 
1821 there had been in London 2480 commitments in a population of 
1,167,000; in 1828 l^re were 3560 in an estimated poj>ulation of 
1,349,000. This alarming increase of crime greatly exceeded tho 
increase in the rest of the country during tho same period. In 1828 
one person in 383 in London and Middlesex had been committed for 
some crime; in the rest of Kngland and Wales it was only one in 822. 
So fjwr for the amount of crime; now for tho character of the police 
force,., TherOfWere in the parish of St. Ranevas not less than ei^iteen 
different isolated irresponsible police establishments. In Lambeth 
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tliere was no Wjatoli trust "ilnd no pKmsion for Or nigfit-watoh. 
Kensington, covering fifteen miles, liad three constablieB vnnd .thte© 
headborouglxi|^.who were “ nsiially drunk,and these yvere appointed 
by the steward of the manor. > Sir B. Peel stated that-^ 

“ he had returns from parishes in the vicinity of the metropolis showing 
that iti these jmrishes there was no species of nightly watch at all. This 
w'aa the ease in the parish of Fulham, containing 16,000 inhabitants, and in 
Chiswick, Ealing, Old Brentfor*!, Acton, St. Maiy. Stoatforcl, Bow, Ed^are, 
Barnet, Putney, Wandsworth, and two other parishes.” “ Deptford did not 
contain a single w'atchman or night ^lico authority.” “ In some inBtan|||0 
the watchnien only received for their rcgnlju* pay 2(i, an hour. In 
places it had been found that pei'sons who wero bm'dens upon the phor rates 
were chosen to fill the situation of watchmen.” 

I might multiply these quotations greatly, but I have given-eunugH 
to show the extraordinary condition of disorganization and inefficiency 
which prevailed. Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that, 
after dealing with various other details for tho suppression of crim©) 
some of them of no small imiwrtanoe, the Committee of 1828, at 
p. 20 of their Report, say—“ Your Committee have reserved for the 
last head of their Report the suggestion of such measures as it may 
be advisable to adopt for the improvement of the general police of the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood.” Like thejr predecessorsj they 
report that what is needed in this rcspoct is to give “ vigour and con¬ 
sistency to the police.” They recommend, in fact, the establishment 
of a head office of police, stating, that one of its chief advantages 
“ would consist, in the opinion of your Committee, of its jxjssessing a 
general superintending authority in matters,of police, which should 
remedy the inconvenience that at present results from the indepondeint 
and unconnected action of the sev(‘ral policeofficta;” and their recommen¬ 
dation is finally couched in tho following definite form:—That there 
should be constituted an office of police, acriug under the immediate 
directions of tho Secrctaiy of State for tho Home Department, npon 
which should he devolved the general control over the whole of the 
establishments of police oi every denomination, including the nighl- 
•svatch,” and “ that the immediate superintendence of this departfn^nt 
shopld extend over a circumference comprising the whole of the thickly 
inhabited district which may be considered to include tlie metropolia 
and its environs.” We have here the very first mention I hate been 
able to find anywhere of the Home Secretary’s flkrt in the matter, and 
it must be perfectly evident to any one that it would have , been 
impossible to have carried through Parliament then, or I hOp® nt any 
other time, the establishment of a controlling office of jwHce m London 
which should not bo in some way responsible to the people. Iliero 
was, I repeat, absolutely no way, short of creating a new 1«^1 govern¬ 
ment for London, by which that end could be accomplished, except by 
bringing the office in question directly unde:i^ the control of Parliament. 
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But wie'control of Parliameut, th*tt is to sa^, of %e:^Kio*O^BBco, was 
in no sense the result of any “ State tea^ns,** but et^wly bemuse the 
necessity of xepressmg crime led to the necessity of umficatiou,, an 

• that led fo the necessity of some form of representatir^^^trob ^is 
is still more abundantly evident from the order of Sir w Peel’s iurgur 
ment in his speech already referred to. • “ The chief reqnfeites,” h%.; 
said, “ of an efficient police were unity of design and responsibility of its 
agents.” “ These would be under the control of a board of police whose 
duty it would be to superintend and be responsible for all the agents 

. required by the police. The patronage would be transferred to Ibis 
Apartment, acting under the control of the Secretary of State.” ' 

A plea on the score of the money contribution is, I obseive, set up 
by Mr. Evans for the imperial character of the metropolitan police, 
and he sayd that “ the grant to the metropolitan police force, from the 
first, was made on account of the- imperial nature of its duties.” I 
dopbt the fact, and I deny the? inference. Here is the clause in the 
Report of the Committee of 1828 which refers to this; ‘' Your Com¬ 
mittee are of opinion that the public funds ought to continue to bo 
charged with the amount of tho expense, not less than that to which 
they are at present subject, on account of the police esti^blislmient of 
the metropolis; and that tho charge which will be incurred by Ibe 
increase of that establishment, at least as far as it can bo considered 
as cpnti'ibutirfg to local protection, ought to be a local charge, to be 
defrayed according to certain principles by the parishes or districts 
included within tho superintendence of the new police.” Tlie object 
of this recommendation is as clear as day—namely, that the people 
shonyi not be bound to pay for what they had not paid for before; 

, and ne would have been a bold man, I think, who would *hayf> 
encumbered his proposals with any recommendation which failed to 
•make that clear. 

In fact, it was not till 1833 that any imperial ” functions de¬ 
volved 'on the police. In the 7th clause of the Act of that year 
the following occurs: “ It shall be lawful for the said Comuussioners 
^ to admimster to any constable belonging to the metropolitan police 
.,force,.an oath to execute the office of conslable within the royal 
, palaces of Her jtfajesty and ten miles thereof, and every constable 
who shall be so sworn shall have the pow’ers and privileges of a 
constable within the said royal palaces and ten miles thereof.” And 
the same Act, I presume as a not unnatural quid pro gm, authorises 
the Government to contribute any necessary addition to the 8/^. rate 
. (fixed as a maximuhi by the Act of 1829) to the extent of £60,000 a 

• year. In 1839 this £60,000 was raised to a sum “ not above a 
. 2^. rate ;" and very necessary it was, considering that a strong 

- opposition prevailed to the new force among^ffie ratepayers, who had ' 
to pay so heavily for a body over the expen^ture of W'^ch they had 
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practically no control. To complete the history of (^veimmsQ,t con- 
* trihution 1 shoi^ a^d, that in 1856 the Goverament were permitted 
to contribute in borottghs and coimties a sum not excet^ding one 
quarter of tliaiEay and clothing; and that this limit was r<mioved by 
a later Act iiSrParliament, since which the contribution has in all 
cases, including London, been practically one-half of the pay and 
clothing. Undoubtedly the, London people are reymid now, as by 
any private person, for the services of their police employed in the 
Government oflScos, I'oyal palaces, &c. But certainly if the force is 
to be regarded as in its general character an imperial force, the 
London peo])le yet have to pay for it. V 

I think 1 have now made it dear tliat there is nothing in the origin 
or growth of the London police force which involves any imperial ” 
Or “ State policy ” considerations. 

The question is, however, open for discussion whether now, as 
matters stand, there is any argumoiii on these grounds for prevent¬ 
ing the control from being, as in other jdaces, in tho hands of tho 
representatives of those who pay. First, however, let mo point out 
that the position of the London police is absolutely unique in Great 
Britain. There is, so far as I know, no other cast3 Avhere a charge 
falls permanently on the rates of a particul.ar place and wdiere thoso 
who manage the expenditure of that chaige are not themselves 
responsible to the ratepayers. It is no good to say that London rate¬ 
payers ar(3 adecjiiately represented by the House of Commons. It is, 
only by incurring tho unmerited charge of obstniction that London 
members can seme the attention of the House of Commons for this 
matter, and then they are outvoted by tho remainder of tho House, 
which represents other interests by a proportion of more than ten 
to ond 

Now, .what we say is this, that the establishment of a representative 
municipal government in London has taken, away all possible argu¬ 
ment for the police of London remaining in the control of tho Home . 
Office. If the people of a town are lit to govern any of their own 
affairs, they are fit to have Ihe control of their own pbtiefe. The most 
elenientary duty of a group of citizens is the prolectibn of property 
of i^e communily in which they live, and this is the e.lem<iitary difty.^ 
of the police. If tho citizens of Tx)ndon are unfit to\W ^trusted 
witb/^is duty, they are unfit to be entrusted with Self-^emment at. 
all. ;T and those for whom I speak are not alone iii^aying this.. 
Lord John llussell, on Juno 5, 1835, in his speech in^odticing-the 
Municipal Corporatiojis Heform Bill, made the following statemetit:— 

** Wo propose that the whole work and business of watching the. town shall’ 
be placed completely undei' the control of tlie council, and that all powers 
given by the provisions of any local Act, so far a.s they would lailitate 
against this p^^’cr, shall not be continued to those now pt^sessing thfem» 
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Thia seema to me absolutely neoesseuT: in 

ment—^indeed, the onlyxiotioii I can lonn''a inuhicipi:! 

that thelceeping of l^e peace—^r^'to use the words of the quiet-^ 

ing of the town—should be immediately under the controK,^ fthe persons 

who are de^ed proper to have the government of the tQwn|p ti&ere6(i^, any 

power' inconsistent with the power of the general council,' to far as the 

'watching of tho town is concerned, ■will bo abolished.” v^' 

I-'*'-"'- "• ■' ' 

These remarks, which are absolutely general in their bharicter,’., 
failed only to have a bearing upon London because Londou was not 
included within the operation of tho Act. I would doftire no better 
formulation of our demand, or of its iustafication, and uo better apology 
for its present opportuneness, than the statement which T have just 
quoted from Lord John Bussell. 

Now I bolieve that I have shoAvn that the myth of Scotland Yard, 
that their establishment is in some way the creature of “ State 
policy,” may be all very well to satisfy the egotism of a head con¬ 
stable, but, unfortunately, has no foundation in fact. But apart from 
this “ State policy” myth, what are the grounds on which it is sought 
by Mr. Evans to oppose the transference of the police to the County 
Council ? If we come to look into it, they are not very different 
•from' the alarms which caused the White Knight in “ Through the 
Looking-glass "* to encninbor himself with a mouse-trap in case mice 
should run about on his horse s saddle. Mr. Evans sets up the most 
alarming list of possibilities which seem about as probable as that 
against which tho White Knight fdlt called u]x)ti to provide. lie 
assumes, in fact, that the orderly government of I^ondon is in. ex¬ 
treme danger if the police* be removed fTOm the control of the Home 
Office and placed in that of the London County Council. He 
speaks of tho “ capture of London by a hostile force,” paralysing tho 
whole government of the empire. “The maintenance of order in 
the metropolis,” says he, “is therefore of tho utmost consequence, 
not merely to its inhabitants, who might suffer from rioting and dis¬ 
turbance, but to the whole empire.” “ Divided counsels with a mob 
bent on mischief might end in serious disaster.” Well, wo agree with 
all thii^j aud it is precisely on that account that we wish to see the 
police in the hands of tho ratepayers’ represontatives. Wo believe 
that we have the whole testimony of experience on our side, that the 
best way ■tty>>gain the desired end is by trusting to the good sense of 
the people themselves. It ■will be observable from the Iw'giiming to 
the end of Mr. Evans’ paper that he, and Scotland Yard as repre¬ 
sented by him, hav^no such trust. Welli we think they are ivrong, 
and we are not going to be frightened by the. bogies they create. If 
the ^ppesentatives - in the County Council of Ijondon anj’ going to 
coadmie and encourage the action of .riotous mdbs, they are not fit in 
any sense to have the government of the town. But the representa- 
tivW of .other towns are not found on the side of such disorders. On 
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the contrary, the great, the overwhelming mass of the people are more 
antorested in the preservation of order '^an any-exbemal authority can 
he, and are thj^efore more fitted to be entrusted with it.. -. 

It seems that the history of the lust few years shows that 
“divided eonnsels, with a raoh bent on mischief,” have not been 
entirely absent from Scotland Yard, and of one thing I feel pretty 
surej that'^-Ke London County Council would not be so likely to com¬ 
mit the error which the Home Office has committed, of mistaking for 
a n^b a body of the most respectable of the humbler classes of tin', 
metibpolis. The fact is, there is a certain blind folly naturally inci¬ 
dent '^o a police uncontrolled by those who pay for it—a police which 
fancies itself endowed with some great responsibility of imperial Con¬ 
cern—a police whicli conceives itself to be the bulwark of the con-: 
sfiiution in times of trial (for no less a claim is put forward by Mr« 
Evans)—wlu'ch talks big of the military forces and of the safety of' 
the Crown—there is a blind, folly naturally incident to the controllers 
of snob a body—viz., that they cannot adequately distinguish between 
the ordinary poorer classes and the criminal classes, and that eveiy 
large assembly’ of people assumes to their disordered imagination the 
aspects of a daougerous and hostil(i mob. They do not wcognize, and 
seem incapable of recognizing, the gr(‘at fact that the poorer classes 
of society are as law-abiding as tlie richer classes, and that the greatest 
folly in the world is to pursue such a course as places the poprer 
classes and the criminal classics in the same category. What you 
want to do is to secure on the side of onler all who are naturally on 
its side, which is the absolutely overushelming body of the citizens; 
and it must be the result of some exceedingly bad government if, at. 
critical moments such as those whicli Mi*. Evans contemplates, there 
should be any danger to peace and order whatever. The best way to 
provide against mob government is to leave govemraont to (ho mass 
of t.he people. The best way to bring about rnob government is to take, 
government out of the hands of the mass of the pi^ople: And Loudon 
will be infinitely more secure when iJie nuiss of her citizens feel that 
the means of preserving order are, in their own hands, and are no 
longer wieldt'd by a pet.ty potentate wdio is actuattjd by such ali^bning 
feiKTS of popular government as are evident all through Mr. Evans' 
wore evident, too, in Sir Charles Warren’s aHaolo 
some, months ago, as well as in his actions. 

Mr, Evans says *• it is undeniable that if the Loudon County Council 
held the control of thi^ police it would wield a weapon that might be 
handled with deadly eftbet against a weak Government, if the majmity 
of the Council chose to make use of it for iiolitical purposes.” li we 
are going to take up 'that line of argument, does it not oocnr to him 
that at present, the control of these police being in the han^ of the 
Government, they may be made use of against the people of Lohdon for 
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political pui^oses ? Bat apart froi^ tJjat v^natoi^ letart,^^^ 
if you comedo tbati the grouiwj of fihis fear is,“ thirf^^mSpa ;w3]L not 
suWit tof constitutional courses, and surely in -^at re 

dang^ lies not in there being 10,000 police, but lif' 

5,000,000 x>eople. 

This, indeed, is the firat time that I have over heard 
up in En^and that the police are a body for the protection 
Government against the citizens. The fact that such an idea blhteinif!^' 
for a moment in Scotland Yard is an adequate condemnation of 
present system; and the solidarity between tlie police systen^di; ’ 
Paris and of Lopdon implied in this and in some of Mr. l^ans'^ 
references, is too dangerous to popular froodotn to be left unnoticol? 
The interference with open-air meetings, which has now become 
,-^^e under the preseaat Government, assipnes a still more serious aspect 
when viewed in the light of such sentiments. 

I need scareely follow tlie extraordinary series of “ might-be’s ”, 
'which Mr. Evans alarms himself with wEt^ ‘‘ the. question of tlie day 
might ^ the abolition of the House of Lords,” and vvhen he secs no 
obstacli^ to “ a howling mob rushing dowp Whitehall, encouraged, too, 
by the facilities afforded them by the London Opnnty Conncil’a con- 
stabula^.” What nonsense! Might not precisely the same facilities 
be afforded them by the constabulary of a powerful Government? 
The fact is, that is not the way wo do tilings in England. But, if wo 
were-determined to do it, it would take cannon and not policemen to 
prevent us. Mr. Evans himself, however, soon stv's the weakness of 
his string of assumptions. “ It may be said,” says he, “ that this is 
taking an absui’dly extreme view of the possibilities.” But he again 
returns to the position of “ chwer Elsie ” of the northern story, and 
says: But can any reasonable person assert that there will- never lie 

a majority of extreme Eadicalsand Socialists in the County Council ?*’ 
There we have it again; he and tliosi' with him are always confusing 
extreme l)olita|iftl vi(;ws, which differ from thgir own, with violence 
. and criminality. We might as well be alarmed as to the use that 
might be made of the forces of the Crown in sacking the Bank of 
England if a “ majority of extreme Iladicals and Socialists ” were to 
got into the House of Commons. In fact, if his argument is., an 
argument worth anything, it is one against representative government 
in any sense. Wo must clearly take our chance, as things go,-now, 
of there being a “ majority of extreme Kadicals and Socialists ” any¬ 
where and everywhere; all that we, who hold to popular government, 
'maintain is, that liave no fear, because the great mass of the people 
.*>^yen including those who are thus designated—not only are interesbid 
. in brderly action, but are confident that they can best obtain what 
they want by constitutional means. 

But, in Mr. Evans’ terror of mob law following on xiopular govern- 
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ment of tihe police, one would tMnk tHat sucli a system of govetuiUcnt 
had never been tried before. Has he nothing to say to the |Jolice of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, or a dozen 
other places? Uas not law prevailed in these towns? I rather 
gather that he has a poor idea of poi)ular government in these towns, 
^and prot^bl'" might be better pleased if all the police were under 
Scotland Yard. But 1 do iiot thinh that ho will find that generally 
these views are entertained in these places. In fact, I do not feel it 
at all necessary to dwell on this jjait of the subject, or to combat his 
tissi tions of the social decadence of members of town councils, and 
the c 'rruption which he suggests exists in their dealings. 

I como now to another point—namely, the question of the cost of 
the police. I Lave left this io llie end, because I admit it is a minor 
consideration to tltat of the securing peac-e and g' ^'d government in a 
tdwn. At the same time, there are some ])oint.s which require a 
reply, because Mr. Evans accuses me, not only of error and misstate- 
naent, but, waxing strongei .i his words as liis pen runs on, even of 
“ culpable recklessness." 

Now, in tho first place, the point of my stahmiciit in tho House of 
Commohs, repeated ’n mj^ letter to tho iMily Ncica^ is, as quoted 
from my letter, “ Avhat I have asserted and what the Gove mment 
have altogether failf?d to answer, is that the cost [of the police] ia 
increasing out of all due proportion in London itself.” I then go on 
to say that “ the trutli is, that the limit to tlie ^ost of the police has 
been fixed by Act of Parliament in 18G8 at a ninepenny rate; and 
from that day to tliis the police have been living practically np to tho 
ninepenny rate. They Itave got a ninepenny rr , and they lake care 
to spend it.” There can bt> no doubt whatever that these quotations 
are the operative part, if I may so say, o.. my contention—these 
statements, and also that not only the cust, but tho rate, of increase of 
cost, in London is greater than in the I’est of the countiy. 

I venture to say that these points have not been ansp^ered in any 
way by the article of Mr. Evans. Tho facts are undenied and unde¬ 
niable. In 18G8 tho population of the metropolitan police district' 
was 3,4G2,24-G, aud the rateable value was £17,540,837; in 1888 the 
population was 5,47G,447, and the rateable value was £34',346,000, ■ 
The police have cost practically a ninepenny rate thronghouji the 
whhlo .period, and their cost has therefore increased practically at the' 
same rate os tho rateable v'alue, and much more quickly than tJj© ' 
population. Their gross cost, which in 1888 was £1,542,812, has in 
fact doubled in the above period. On the other haM, the cost of the 
police in the rest of England and Wales increases at a considerably 
leas rate than either the population or the rateable value. : 

The following gives the cost of the police in England and Wales- 
exclusive of the metropolis in the years 1878 and 1880.:“ ,I take .the 
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latter^^ear simply because the accounts. an5*-1888 *te not 

accessible to.me while writing this.- - 

. Coatofeelice. 1878 . - : , ; 1886 ." . 

In counties. . . . JB1,052,227 ... 

In boroughs . . . 727,65G ... 856’, I'. 


' Total .... iei,779,78.«S ... £1,618,882 ^ 

This shows an increase of cost of less than 8 per cent. The iucf^Ss^ 
of population, exclusive of the metropolitan police district, in the same 
period was alout 11 pt:r cent. On Lady Day 1877 the rateable V!Sluf», 
of the whole country for poor-law purposes was £127,948,000, anS OU' 
Lady Day 1885 it was £147,350,000. The rateai)lo value of th^. 
TO,ctropolitaM police district at these dates was respectively £24,417,000 
and £31,899,000, aud we therefore, at any rate, for purposes of 
co)npariKon, v.diiiout much error, take the valuation for police purposes 
of the rest 1-lngland and Wales at £103,531,000 aud £115,451,000 
3’1 tho t-Aii [vriods, Avhich shows an increOiSO on rateable A'alue of 


half as much again as the increase in the cost of the 


If i!. bo nrgod that tlu’se figures include a large rural area, it is 
lK'<ssib3o also to coiniKm; oihor large towns with the metropolis. By 
the k/ndnosa of friemls on thn spot, I have received the police 


sra1istic.s of Sheffi<'ld 

and Bradford. 

^I’aking averages 

over a period 

of years, wo have in Sheffield— 


• 


Avorajro 

Avera^je 

Increase 


lS7:»-77.‘- 

1883-87. 

jjor cent, 

... 36 

Rateable value . 

. £7;jS),(KJ9 

... £1,03.'},:U5 

Population 

2.57.780 

... .‘5()5,8.*J,5 

... 18^ 

•Gross cast of police 

25,470 

3i,oao 

... 22 

In Bradford— 

Batoablo value . 

. £740,900 

... £953,000 

#- 

... 27J 

Population 

171,100 

214,540 

... 25i 

Gross cost of police 

17,800 

21,758 

... 21^ 


It is, therefore, clear that in these borougliS, which I cannot 
reasonably doubt arc fair samples, thc.r.ate of increase of tbe cost of 
the police is considerably less than that of tho rateable value, 
wbereaa, in London, tlio cost increases as rapidly as the rateable value. 
In Bradford the police cost is equivalent to a rate of less than 
and in Sheffield to one of less than 7<?., in respect of wdiich cost they 
are fair examples of other great towns. 

Mr. Evans, in reply to my position that from 1808 till to-day the 
police “ have been-firactically living up to tho ninepeuny rate,” says 
that from January 1, 1880, to March 81, 1883, the police rate was 
i^nced to which w'as equivalent to a gros.s reduction of £97,000. 
Mr. Evans also states that £100,000 has been saved on (lie cash balance. 
I musk, say that I think that these facts, instead of proving me to have 
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made, as Mr. Evans says, “ a serions mistake,” entirely corroborate my 
statement' above quoted. They show that the totalsratet„during the 
■whole twenty yearn falls short of per annum by to amount equal 
t<^ess than a threehalfi>euny rate on one year of the present rateable 
value. ^Mr. Evans further claims as a saving a sum of £370,000 spent 
^ new p^lidljl stations during the period in.question. Even if we. 
graniiyiihis, it does not affect the coiTectness of my statement that the 
■police, have been practically living up to the ninepenny rate. But I 
deny the p^priety of excluding it from the police expenditure, for, 
TO^though it bo in comparison with the total amount, it rather serves 
to ci^BPoborato my contention that the police authorities “ have got a 
i^epenny rate and they take care to spend it.” 

. have now pi;^ on its large lines the ^ole of the quesfrion really 
at issue. But there are one or two poinuPin which Mr. Evans hnds,, 
fault with my figures, which I am called upon to allude to. I will ^ 
do so, however, very shortly, because it is ihe main point that the 
public are really cpucernod with, and not any dispute as to details 
which may exist between Mr. Evans imd myself. The first point in 
which Mr. Evans finds fault with mo is for my comparison of the 
years 1878 and 1888. I slated with respect to these years tliat 
“ during that period the population in the meti’opolitan poli^ area 
has increased by 23 per cent., the rateable value by 38 per cent., and 
the cost of the police by 41 |>er cent.” Mr. Evans finds fault with 
the comparison of these two years, while stating that it is natural I 
should compare them. ITe points out that the expenses of 1878 were 
unusually low, and those of 1888 unusually high. That the expenses 
of 1878 were lower tliaii those of the years either immediately preced¬ 
ing or following it I admit, and, in so far as this is the case, the cost 
of 1878 w<jpld need to be increased for the purposes of comparison 
to the extent of £25,000. This gives a gross cost of £1,100,000 in 
1878 as compared with £1,542,812 in 1888, or an increase of 40 
instead of 44 per amt. As to the cost of 1888 being so much 
higher than it ought to be for purposes of comparison, I cannot see 
this; for the gross cost of the police for the last five years has been 


1884 

3,981 

],.378,407 

1885 

188G 

1,440,069 

1887 

1,503,480 

1888 

1,542,812 


and I see in these figures no particular indication that the c(»t in 
1888 has risen more than in preceding years. 

Mr. Evans, for purposes of comparison, prefers to take five-year 
periods. I may say at once I have no objection to offer'to such a 
method. It is in some respects much preferable to comparag pidra 
of years. But no comparison, either of years or of periods, can do 
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moro ihaii illustrato the fact which I haye stated^ 'hnC yirhi^ k not 
controvert^ or Controvertible, that the cost is practically Or. ninepenny 
rate. Bttt X cannot agree for a nxoment to stril^g oif, as 2d!r.' Bvans 
does, the 8Qpet*annaation fund, and the awards paid nnder ^e Biot 
Acts. Both of these appear to me to be justly chargee on the pblioe 
fund, which has to stand by the results of its own miscalcaiation. .or 
mismanagen^ient. And as to the capital outlay on sites and bu(wihi|»,, 
which Mr. Evans also thinlca should be excluded, 1 have already said 
that I regard that outlay rather as a corroboration of iny stateipent,* 
that the police “ have got a ninepenny rate, and they take care to 
spend ltd* I have, however, already shown how small a factor it 
really is in the total consideration, and, therefore, it is of little use 
contesting whether it ou^t to be included in making comparisons or 
not. 

I stated that the pay and clothing of the police have not increased 
so fast as their total cost. This is not denied ; it w, in fact, corro¬ 
borated by ^tr. Evans’ own figures, where the administrative charges 
are shown to have increased much more rapidly than anything else. 
I think this, so far as it goes, quite corroborates my state nrent, that 
the increase lai’gely lies in those items “ whose inordinate and dis¬ 
proportionate increase is exactly what naturally results when the con¬ 
trol is not in the hands of those who have to pay. In fact, the great 
increase lies exactly in those items in W’hich, if a business :^n were 
to find the costs of his business rising, he would immodiatefy, unless 
he TvantcMl to got into bankruptcy, set about to make a complete 
change,” 

It seems to me, as I have said, that Mr. Evans’ figures give the 
best proof of the truth of these words, when he shows that in a period 
of time during which the pay of the police has increased 33 per cent., 
and the clothing 16‘82 per cent., the administrative charges have in¬ 
creased 41 *80 per cent. But the illustration I have given has been 
to take a few of the items, which appear separately in the accounts— 
viz., Fire and light, books, printing, and stationery, postage, news¬ 
papers and advertisements, travelling expenses, law charges, extraor¬ 
dinary expenses, and special expenses, which, collectively now amoimt- 
ing to about £30,000, have more than doubled in the last ten years, 
Mr. Evans attacks two of these items, viz., “ newspapers and adver¬ 
tisements ” and “ special expenses.” As to the cost of newspapers 
and advertisements, which in 1878 was £224, and in 1888 was £1373, 
he points out that this is largely an expense peculiar to the year 1888. 
This I do not doubt. He says that its exceptional nature in 1888 
may be gathered from the fact that in the five years ending in the 
year 1887 the average -was only £323. This docs not, however, give 
a very correct view of the progress of the itc'm, which, during tlie five 
years in question, has been pretty nearly continuously progressive, 
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amotmting duriiig- these yeai’S respectively to £186^ £1£1, £228, 
£430, £048, and to £1873 in 1888. I think, therefoi^, there is very 
good reason to refer to the rise in this item, and to regard the £5L373 
as not so wholly exceptional. Mr. Evans speiaks of it as “ not a large 
amount.” . ^at is true, but it is to bo remembered that I am only 
referrmg to it as one of a number of points, and in illustration of the 
meaning of a certain general statement. The other item in the above 
list which Mr. Evans refers to is tlie item “ special expenses,” and, as 
he calls it *' perhaps the worst example of Ih-ofessor Stuart’s blunders,” 
I ain very willing to leave it for my readers to judge from the 
following what the character of these may be. ^ 

In the police accounts for 1878 this item called “ special expenses ” 
stands at £]35o, and in 1888 the same Item stands at £3245. I 
have stated that to be an increase of 140 per cent., and so it is. Mr. 
Evans explains the details of this item: he says the whole amount in 
1878 w'as for the conveyance of naval prisoners to gaol, and “of 
course h^ nothing to do with the cost of tho.melropoKtan police, the 
whole charge incurred being repaid 1)y the Admiralty, as a reference 
to the receipt side of the account clearly shows.” Ho then points out 
that the “special expenses” of 1888 included £063 of a similar.kind, 
£805 for the police jubilee medal, £1485 for the enrolment of special 
constables, and £292 for awards imder the lliot Damages Act, in all 
£3245.^ It seems to me that the items of £1485 and £292 are most 
properly included in a list of increased petty costs, and if the similar 
sum be omitted from lK)ih years, the result is to increase rather than 
to diminish the percentage of increase. 

The fact is, this method of answering an opjKmcnt—accusing him 
of blunder and recklessness because of some mistaken or misstated 
detail which is not material to tbe main issue—^is a good deal in vogue 
in public discussion nowadays among more prominent disputants than 
those who mowitain the credit of the metropolitan police system. 

'Fhere is only one other point, so fjir as 1 know, ivhich I have not 
referred to, and that is the one in which Mr. Evans accuses me of 
culpable recklessness of assertion.” We shall see what that comes 
to. I said, “ 'J'he police of London are dearer than tlie police of any 
other great town in Britain, whether you take the cost per head of 
the population, per mile of strejet, per inhabited house, or in any other > 
way.” And how does Mr. Evans show the culpable recklessness of 
this assertion ? By stating that the return from which X quote 
shows “ that, out of the 23 boroughs and tow'ns which it embi*aces,*the 
cost ]ier acre in 16, and tbe cost per mile of street in 12, exceeds t^ie 
similar costs of the metrojwlitau police, while in two boroughs the cost 
per constable is more tlian it is in the metropolis.” 

Now, as to the first point, I never said anything about the co^ per 
acre. The c^ise of the area of the metropolitan police district, which 
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covers 440,891 9 cres, stretching far into country regions, is not, in 
rospeot to tbe cost.per acre, comparable with those boroughs where 
the limit of the borough is pracMcally that of the houses. Thus, 
Liverpool, which has between the eighth and ninth part of Ihe in¬ 
habitants of the metropolitan iwlice clish’ict, haf only the mghtieth 
part of the acreage. As to the cost per mile of street, Mr. Lvans is 
in eri*or, and has omittcid to observe the foot-note, which shows that,, 
whereas tho length of street is taken in the other towns, the length 
given in London is that of tho constables’ Ijeats, which thus doubles, 
it in many cases, as the streets are ])atrollod on both sides. No 
doubls from column 22 6f the i*etnm referred to, it 'certainly, on the 
first view, appears that the cost of the mOtropolitau poUco per mile of 
street is £147 4s. IQd., whereas that in Livei'pool, for instance, is 
£297 18.S’. 9^fA ; but, whereas the mileage is givtmin the metropolitan 
poUco district as 7916 miles, it is given in Liverpool as only 277, for 
a population of mort^ than a ninth the amount. Tlie extraordinary 
mileage in London is explaiiKnl, however, by the foot-note I have 
already rc'ferred to, from which it is evident that the figure of 
£147 4s'. lOd. refers, not to mile of stjreot, bnt to mile of constable’s 
boat; and farther, the same figure, like that of the acreage, is largely 
vitiated for puj^ioses of cora]>ai’ison by the country portion of the 
are-a, whoso roads are included, I am informed, in the 7916 miles. 
As to tho cost per constable, that is clearly a totally diffiirent matter, 
and tho police are, by no means always dearest where the cost per 
constable is highest. And yet on such a basis as this Mr. Evans 
accuses me of “culpable recklessness of asscirtion/’ I should add 
that the police in London' cost 4s. 1 \d. per inhabitant, and £1 12s. 4k1. 
l)er inhabited house. In both these respects, as well as in the rate 
per pound levied, their cost greatly exceeds the cost similarly reckoned 
in other towns. The corresponding figures, for instance, in Liverpool 
are respectively 3«. and lOa. 5d., in Shefiield they ar<v respec^vely 
2s. and ,8s. 10^^/., and in Bradford respectively 2s. 2d, and 

9s. 6^rf. 

The only remaining part of Mr. Evans’ paper which seems to require 
notice is that in which he onuraeratos the points to which attention 
will have to bo paid in the transference of the police, lie refers to 
these in all cases in order to aggravate the difficulty of the transference. 
I might remind my readers that when the metropolitan police was 
created in 1829 the arguments of those who preferred the old system 
were , directed in the ^ame way to the conclusive demonstration of the 
impoadbility of working the new one. So it is here, and it is not 
unnatural that officials trained in an existing system should vi(;w any 
material change in it with alarm. It is always*so. Well, we are as 
well aware as Mr. Evans that the following matters will have to be^ 
attended to. The police transferred to the County Council of London 
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will be those who operate within the area of the London County 
Cooncil. The remainder in the outside .ssone, “ occupj^hig £[65,000 
acres,” will have be deedt with. Large boroughs like West 
will have to be considered. The river police will require special 
treatment. Provisffen will have to be made for the' force required» 
for ** State purposes” and matters of not local concern. We are 
prepared to deal with all these points, and our Bill for doing so is 
already drawn up. There will undoubtedly, when all is done, be a 
boundary -line round the metropolis proper, along which the police of 
the metropolis will march with those of the neighbouring counties. 
But -there is that now, and the boundary lino now is three tiriies as 
long as it will be then, and police affairs are transacted in many places 
across similar boundary line-s. Take the case of Lancashire: the sum 
of all the boundary lines dividing the county from the borough police 
is probably not less than that in the new London district will bo. The 
boundary is also more intricate. !\'ot the matter is managed wdl 
enough in Lancashire. 

And.^lastly, it is simply ridiculous to represent, as Mr. Evans does 
in his last sentences, the proposal which wo make as in any sense a 
return to the state of afiairs before 1820. No doubt we should be 
narrowing the area of the metropolitan police force; the band around 
it would be relegated to its respective counties. But the forces 
concerned would be. strong, unified, and I’esponsiblo bodies, capable of 
working in harmony. with one another, and. no one has the slightest 
idea whatever of “ reviving a system which has been tried and found 
wanting,in the past.’’ 


Ja-mes Stuart. 
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I T may be too early as yet to trust ourselves to determine what 
rank will be permanently attributed to IVIr. Bright among 
Jilnglish statesrm'n. Our grief for his loss is' too fyesh to allow us to 
forui a just and measured estimate of his public services. Although 
his illness was jn'otnicted through many months, and although early 
last autumn it had bt'come certain that ho would never again take an 
active part in public affairs, his death came upon the nation as a 
suqu’ise and a shock. His place in the i^olilicul lif(‘ of the country 
was unique: now that it has become vacant it cannot be filled. It is 
not -nierely an eminent statesman that has passed away : a gfeat and 
original force has disappeared, which for more than forty years con¬ 
tributed to form the XJolitical temper and direct the ]iolibical action of 
the people of England. But while it ipust Ije left to the next 
generation to pronounce a final judgment on the magnitude of th(‘ 
services which Mr. Bright has rendered to liis country, there need be 
no hesitation in expressing the profound impression which his grt'at 
personal qualities have made upon his conternporaiaes. 

To those who had known Mr. Bright by Ids public re]iuta 1 ion 
only, it was offen a surprise to discover, wdien they met him in 
private, how gentle he could be in his speech and temper, and how 
courteous and gracious in his manners. There was nothing rugged 
al)Out him, nothing eoarae. Occasionally, indeed, he was brusque ami 
peromptoiy in his conA-ersation. as well as in his speeches ; and, if lie 
was provoked to jiolitical discussion, ho was strenuous and sometinn s 
stern. But ho did not care to be alu^ays figliting. aud when lu' had 
taken off his armour he wuld be as playful as a child ami us charm¬ 
ing as a woman. On the platform tho volcano might liavi* been 
"fiercely active 5 an hour after he had done speaking, the monnuilti 
w^hich had poured forth streams of angry fij’e was coven'd to the very 
VOL. LV. « s 
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crater with vines and flowers. Some men in their combative moods 
show great strength, but in their kindly hours their strength disappears. 
They seem to lapse into a more gracious temper when their force 
is spent, and then iJiey are positively weak. With Mr. Bright 
the strength was always present. It was always appai’ent that 
beneath the gentleness and the kindliness there were foundations of 
granite. 

He had a robust conscience. He cared for plain and homely virtues. 
Ho had an intellectual and moraj scorn for the subtleties of casuistry. 
For hiTYi the line between right and wrong was strongly and firmly 
marked; on one side there was light, and on the otlier darkness. 
He had no eye for the fine gradations with which to men of a different 
genius and culture good shades off into evil. There was a noble 
austerity in him. ‘ This austerity was the result, in pai’t, of his tem¬ 
perament, in part of the traditions and manners of that remarkable 
religious society into which he was bora, and from which he never 
separated; but it was the result, I think, in part., of a noble moral 
austerity in his conception of God. 

Although his speeches are penetrated with a religious spirit, and 
contain many passages which derive their dignity and splendour from 
the recognition of the divine and eternal order, which environs the 
conflicts and vicissitudes, the misery and injustice of human history, 
it was only on rare occasions that Mr. Bright gave explicit expx'ession 
in public to his deep religious faith. But there must be many still 
living who heard his first words spoken to a public meeting of 
his Birmingham constituents, and, though they wefe spoken thirty 
years iigo, none who heard them can have forgotten them. He 
had recently recovered from a serious illness. He had been returned 
for Birmingham in his absence, and some time passed befoi’e he was 
able to meet us. The Town Hall was densely crowded. Mr. Bright 
had rarely spoken in Birmingham, and liis constituents wore eager 
to hear him. When he rose to speak thei*e was immense excite¬ 
ment ; the passionate and prolonged cheering was renewed again and 
again, and seemed as though it would never cease. In his first words 
he told ns that it was nearly three years since he had been permitted 
—since he had been ablii—to stand upon any public platform, and 
that, during that period, he had passed through a new and a great 
experience. From apparent health he had been brought do^to to a 
condition of weakness exceeding the weakness of a littlo child, in 
which he could neither read nor WTite, nor converse for more than a 
few minutes, without distress and without peril j and from that con¬ 
dition, by degrees so fine as to bo imperceptible to himself, he had 
been restored to the comparative health in which we then beheld him. 
And then, after a pause, he added: “ In remembrance of all this, is 
it wrong in me to acknowledge here, in the presence of yon all, with 
reverent and thankful heart, the signal. favour which has been ex- 
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tended to me by the Great Supi’eme ?” The hush which had fallen on 
the vast and excited assembly as soon as he began to speak deepened 
into awe. Most of us, 1 suppose, had come expecting an eloquent 
and vehement appeal for justice on behalf of the millions of adult 
Englishmen who were, at that time, excluded from the political fran¬ 
chise, and denied all direct and constitutional control over the legisla¬ 
tion and policy of their country. Wo had expected a fierce assault 
on the “ obstinacy ” and “ iniquity ” of the defenders of what the 
orator afterwards described as “the fabric of privilege”; but the 
storms of political passion wore for a moment stilled; we suddenly 
found ourselves in tho presence of the Eternal, and some of us, per¬ 
haps, rebuked oui’selves in the words of the patriareh, “ Surely, the 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” 

In private he was also reticent—^perhaps too reticent, as is the 
manner of most devout Englishmen—on religious subjects.* But 
when he spoke—as he did occasionally—on the groat objects of faith, 
and on the deeper .experiences of the heart, it was with a simplicity 
and depth of feeling which showed how large and constant a place they 
held in his thought and life. He used to talk of his favourite religious 
books ; one of these was “ 'fhe Jesus of tho Evangelists,” by Mr. Row ; 
another was “Catholic Thoughts on the Bible,” by Mr. Myers. Copies 
of those he w'as in the habit of giving to his friends. His faith, 1 
believe, was largely due to the religions inlluencea which suri’ounded him 
iu his childhood and youth, and to those silent hours which he had spent 
in the Friends’ Meeting House at Rochdale waiting on God. But it was 
greatly deepened and strengthened alter he reached manliood. During 
one of Mr. Bright's eaily visits to Birmingham, he told a fnend, with 
whom he was spending a quiet Sunday evening, that some years pre¬ 
viously the late Benjamin Seebohm had believed himself divinely called 
to undertake a religious mission to the “ meetings *’ and families of 
Friends in different parts of England, and that in fulfilling tiiis duty 
he had visited One Ash. Mr. Soobohm is said to have been a man of 
great purity and simplicity of nature, of deep devoutnesa and unusual 
spiritual power.' The dii'ectness, earnestness, aflectionate solicitude, 
and spiritual wisdom of his conversation with Mr. Bright produced 
a profound and enduring impression. Mr. Bright was already en¬ 
gaged in severe and exciting political straggles; tens of thousands of 
his countrymen regarded him with an enthusiasm of admiration, tens 
of thousands with unmeasured hostility and distrust; but, through 
Hod’s grace, the words of his venerable and saintly guest went homo 
to him, and in the central depths of his life now springs were 
opened, which never ceased to flow. The lofty and mystic faith of the 

* It is an illustration of the extent to which this rcliooiiec- secularizes ciur pulilie 
life that, in tl» speeches ciclivered in both Houses of Parliaraejit on tlie cxic^ion of Mr. 

* Bright’s death, there was no reference, as far as I have noticed, to lus religious 
eoraestness. 
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Society of Friends, which dispenses with pi iests and sacraments and 
all inferior aids to fellowship W'ith God, and claims for the humblest 
of men the light and life of the Spirit, sometimes leads those ■ who 
have received it to attribute inadequate worth to the revelation of God 
in the personal history and teaching of our iiOrd Jesus Christ. For, 
is not God as near to man in our time as in any time gone by ? Have 
not we, too, direct access to the Eternal ? In reporting to my friend 
tho effect produced upiui him by Mr. Scebohm’s visit, Mr. Bright 
seems to have implied that lu* had not wholly escaped this danger. I 
had always, he said—1 quote the substance of his words, their form 
has perished—I had always delighted in the Bible; I had delighted in 
its noble English,* in its magnificent poetry, and in the lofty morals 
of the New Testament; but I bad not so fullv discovered in it a 
divine i*evelation to every jnan on the anthenticity of which I coiUd 
fully rely. He then went on to speak with great clearness and force 
of the comfort of a firm faith in our J^oi’d, and of the wondex'ful 
teaching container! in thtJ four Gospels. .l‘>om the time of that 
memorable conversation he ^vas brought raorr^ fully under the personal 
\x)wer of Christ, anil found rc'st and strength in ilis infinite mercy 
and love.f 

The reverence with which it was Ids habit to .speak of God was 
very iinprt'ssive. it was ajrparent that he Jiad known the fear’—the 
fear in wdiich there is no tervor, and which, instead of paralysing 
tho soul, nerves it to the high(\st cxeriion of its moral energy and 
to the most courageous ruidui’ancr—the fear which has filled the hr'arts 
of prophets and saints wlren in solitarj' hour’s they have seen the glory 
of Goil, and have learnt thsit already, and during tlris eai-thly life, God 
is always near. ^I’o him God was infinitely great and august; the will 
of God was oiu’ with the t'temal law of righteousness—commanding 
obcdionct; and submissiorr, whatever may Ire the cost—not to bo 
resisted, not to be forgotti-n, either by individual men or nations, 
except at their iuthrite ])eri1. And, as 1 liave said, tiro rroble austerity 


* On SI later visit to tho fiioii<l who i oiioi IimI ihis convernation tn me, Mr. llrigbt re- 
ct:ive<l a hantlsoiuo co)iy or’ Iho Ihwisoti Yorsion. 'Whili: h(‘wa.s w'riting au acknow'- 
lertgmo.nt to the giver, ho liu#k«;d up, juifl rouiavkofl, "1 tlo not think the llevisers under¬ 
stood Kiiglisli as w'oll as iho tninslatovsof the Antliorizcd Version, however much batter 
they may have utMlorstood Crreek." ^ 

t This conM‘Ts:il.i<>ti was witliMr. Alderman AVlnto. by whom it was recently reported 
to ino. Mr. Whit«* permits me to us«- it in this paper. Mr. Btightwas staying at the 
time with Mr. Charlos ytm"o. and this fixes it.s date during the oarJior yours of-his 
connection with Birminghain. The t xacl date of Mr. Keebohm’s visit to llochdale 
is'uncerttiin; but, acc-ording to Mr. 'White's remeinbranee of Mr. Bright's account 
of it. it must have l<een some time after Mr. Hriglit be5bme well knotvn in con¬ 
nection with the Anti-t'orn-I*-nv Lf.ngue. anti may even have been as late as 
the Crimean War. Mr. While, employing a word whicli I bclhwe is much in use 
,^lnong the Friemds. emiiluisizc-d the ••tenderness'’ with wiiich. on that evening. 
In* fjjiencil his heart in relation to these great toi>ics. To many of the readers 
Ilf the (JoxTHMi’OTlAKV, it will he unnecessary tt* sny that Mr. '^Vldcrman White 
is well known, not in Birmingham aloni-, hut all over England, for the devotion 
wliieh he has shown in many good works, and especially in the movement for establish¬ 
ing •'riundav morning seliools for adid'ls - a mo\ ement which largely owes its extraor-* 
<Uiiarv siieetsss to Mr. "Whito’s en'Tgv and zeal. 
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of his moral and ]K>litical life was,- in part, the result of the noble 
moral austerity of his conception of God. 

For very many years IVCr. Bright was assailed incessantly, and with 
extraordinary vehemence and i-ancour. as an incendiary agitator who 
provoked the poor to regard the rich with envy, jealousy, and hatred ; 
as a reckless demagogue who wished to destroy all those ancient insti¬ 
tutions which had made Fuglaaid great; as the fj-iend and ally of the 
woi’st enemies of his country; as a ti-aitor who cai*ed nothing for her 
safety and honour. Now that the stormiest of those stormy times are 
sufficiently remote to be recalled without bitterness and passion, 
even those who were jilr. Bright's most loyal suppoi’tora may see 
that it was natural, perhaps inevitable, that he should have been 
regarded as a i-ovolutionist. For, during the greater part of his 
political life, he was the strenuous assailant of laws and institutions 
which were pi’otected by the interests, by the affections, by the 
convictions, and by the tj-aditions of the wealthiest and most i)owerful 
classes in the (State. 

Ho became known by the energy and vehemence with which be 
attacked the Coni Laws. He did not merely argue against them as 
economically indcfimsible ; he denounced them as criminal. He insisted 
that while they enriched the landholders they impoverished the nation, 
and he attributed to them a large ]>art of the misery from which the 
great masses of the people, both in the manufacturing towns and in 
the agricultural districts, were suffering. But the Com Laws were 
supposed to be necessaiy to the maiutcnianco of the prosperity and the 
social and political influence of the country gentlemen iuid thi. landed 
aristocracy. If that influence was broken—^if it was very much 
diminishril—the gi-owing political x>ower of the great towns would be 
unchecked; and the economic change—so men believed—would Ijc 
the prelude of political disastei’s, Afti-r the Corn T^aws were re¬ 
pealed, the next great agitation in which IMr. Bright engaged was for 
the extension of the franchise; and this was regarded with ten'or by 
the same classes in the State that had opposed Fi-cm* Trade in corn. 
No great harm had come from the lleform Bill of 1832, which 
granted a vote to ten-pound householders and gave representatives in 
the House of Commons to the gi-eat manufacturing towns in the 
Midlands and in the North. Tlie throne was still secure. ProiDei*ty 
and life were as sacred as tliey had ever been. 'J’lio material 
piQspcrity of thi) country was advancing under the policy of Fret; 
Trade. But what might not be feared if all adult householders, or 
even all six-pound householders, were added to the register ? When 
Mr. Bright was first returned for Birmingham the constituency 
numbered about 8000 ; only one householder in five or six had the 
franchise. It was contended that to give a vote to those who were 
,iiofc prosperous enough to pay ten pounds a year rent would be the 
certain ruin of the country; that it would confer dangerous political 
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power on the idlest, the most improvident, and the most vicious 
members of the community; that it was dangerous to entrust the 
franchise even to the honest and industrious poor j that they had not 
sufficient political knowledge to use it wisely; and that they would be 
under strong temptation to endeavour to enrich themselves at the cost 
of the wealthier classes of the community. The fears were genuine, 
however ill-founded; and the name of Mr. Bright was a name of 
terror. lie was also hostile to the relations which have existed in 
England for many centuries between the Church and the State. While 
he was still a youth he had stood on a tombstone in Kochdale Churchyard 
*and denounced Church Kates. In his maturer life he was a frank and 
vigorous supporter of the policy of Disestablishment. He condemned 
the system of iiatronage under wliich the clergy are appointed to 
their livings. He condemned the presence of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords. He protested against the legal appropriation of 
tithes to the maintenance of a Church W'hose worship has been forsaken 
by a majority of the nation. Every measure for removing the legal 
disabilities imposed on Disstmiera received his support. And so he 
w’as branded as the enemy of all that is most sacred, as well as of all 
that is most venerable and stately, in our ancient institutions. In his 
advocacy of othe^ political measures, such aS the reform of the Loud 
Laws and the abolition or reform of the Game Laws, and in the 
earnestness and energy with which he insisted on the necessity of 
great changes in Irisli policy, he also came into sharp and incessant 
collision with those who desii*ed to maintain the ancient order. 

In his foreign policy ho had the same opponents—strengthened, in 
some instances, by the alliance of other ‘ classes in the Htate. Of 
the policy of Lord Palmerston, who for many years exerted an 
extraordinl&ry personal fascination on the countiy, Mr. Bright was 
a relentless enejuy; and, as Lord Palmei-ston claimed to represent 
and support the autliority of England in controlling and modifying the 
policy of European States, Mr. Bright was condemned as unfriendly 
to the greatness and power of his country. He lost his seat for 
Manchester because he condemned the war with China and with Kussia. 
During the great conflict in the United States ho had to renew 
the battle with his old opponents, though they wore reinforced by 
the alliance of some Liberal politicians with whom, on questions of 
domestic policy, he w'aa in general agreement; and it was largely owing 
to the courage and eloquence with which he pleaded for the North, 
and the lasting unity of the great Ilepublic, that the Confederacy was- 
not recognized by the English Government. From first to last, 
during the tempestuous period of his political life, he had against him 
the immense majority of the aristocracy, and of the country gentry, 
and of the wealthier middle-classes. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
and, as 1 have said, it was perhaps inevitable, that he should be called , 
a Kevolationist; and since he protested strongly against a foreign 
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policy, wliicli commanded great popular enthusiasm, was not un> 
natural, perhaps it was inevitable, that he should be called a traitor 
^to the honoTU* of England. 

But he was never a revolutionary politician. He never had any 
sympathy, intellectual or moral, with those political theorists who are 
eager to break up tlie settled order of States, and to reconstruct poli¬ 
tical institutions on the basis of the abstract rights of man. He had 
as little faith as Edmund Burke in “ paper constitutions.” The moke 
of his mind, as well ^s his moral seriousness, prevented him from 
desiring violent political catastrophes. His policy was always a 
policy of orderly and peaceful progress. It was his conviction that 
only as the political beliefs and the political temper of the majority 
of people are changed can there bo any real and enduring change, 
of national policy. He had a true historic sense of the continuity of 
the national life. He saw that, if we are to make any sure approach to a 
wiser and happier political or social order, we must begin where we 
ai’e; tiiat every advance must be from the point which we have already 
reached; that the past history (rf the nation has determined its present 
condition, and that its present condition determines both the measure- 
and the kind of progress which is attainable in the immediate future. 
And so it was his habit to claim to be, in the true sense of the word, 
a conservative politician. He saw that the noble stream of English 
freedom had been widening and deepening for many centuries; and 
he had no desire to turn it out of its old coarse. All that he wished 
to do was to remove the obstacles which-impeded its flow, and to give 
it a broader channel, that it might receive those new affluents which 
had their springs in new conditions of the national life. 

The charge that he cared nothing for the “honour” of England 
rested on two grounds. He regarded war with the deepest abhor¬ 
rence. He could admire the personal qualities of great soldiers ; but 
he seems to have been incapable of sympathizing with the pride of 
nations in their military glory. When he thought of battle-fields his 
unagination was filled with horror by the agonies of the u'ounded and 
the dying, and he saw thousands of darkened and desolate homea«' in 
which widows and orphans were mourning for their dead. He re¬ 
garded with severe moral condemnatioa the anger, and distrust, and 
mutual hatred which separated nations whose duty and highest in¬ 
terest was to live in peace and in the exchange of friendly services. 
He deplored the paralysis which great wars inflicted on industiy—a 
paralysis which ruined the fortunes of manufacturers and merchants, 
and caused immense misery to the great masses of the people. He 
was fiercely indignant at the heavy burdens which the wars of past gene¬ 
rations have imposed on this country, and at the enormous taxation 
which is necessary to meet the annual charge of tlio public debt. 

He refused, indeed, to acknowledge that he ever insisted on the 
dooitaih&.of -non-rosistonee as containing a law which in the present 
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moral condition of mankind can bo a law to statesmen. His position 
was defined in one of the speeches which, ho delivered during the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversaiy of his connection with 
Birniiughara. 

“ Unless yoxt eaneomo to tlie time when ni(?n, in obedience, as they believe, 
to the will of Uod, will .submit to' every sju-vilict', J do not see myself, and 
have never said, how war can be always escaped. I know that wlien I 
preacli the doctrine of peace you ai-e told I do not think war can be justified 
or ought ever to bo can-it'd on. I think it was Tjord Pidmei>iton, in his, 1 
wouhl say, rather ignomnt manner, who sawl that wbat people of my opinion 
wouhl do in the ciise of an invasion would be to luu'gain w'ith tbe invader 
for a round sum if possible to get him to go home again. But what 1 stiy 
with regaril to war, speaking of it practwailly, is this—that tbe case for it 
should 1)0 clear; nf)t a case suppoi-ted only when men are half <irazy, but 
when they are cool; that the object of it should bo sufticient; that .the end 
sought for should bo peaceable and shouhl be just; and tluit tbero sliould 
be some TOiupensation for, a.nd jnstificulion of, the slaughter of 1 On,(>(.)(» 
men,” 

These conditions tvould prebably have been accepted by most of 
those w'ho supixirtod tlie wars which JMr. Bright regarded as criminal. 
It was ill th<! application of them that differences of opinion arose 
and Ave/i'e inevitable. The w'holo tmnper in which he regarded war 
was difterent fnim that of the great majority of his countrymen. 
And so, when the blood of the nation was hotte.st, and men of all 
ranks and conditions were passionately resolved to break the })ower of 
our national enemy,’’he was insisting tliat a wise and Christian 
staljesmanship would regard all nations as our friends; and, when 
new's of victory cuiue, he, instead of exulting in the “ glory," was 
mourning its awful cost, 

'J’h(} second reason wliich subjected liim to the charge of caring 
nothing for the honour of England, was his settled conviction that 
nothing but evil had come from the forcible inten'entiou of tliis 
country in the affairs of the European Continent. He thought that 
it was no part of our business, either on oui- own authority or 
alliance with other Powers, to settle the majj of Europe. He 
believed that nations should be left to find a solution for tbeii* 
own internal difficulties without the pr(»miso or the menace of the 
armed intervention of foreign .States; and, when nations with which 
we - were friendly quanvlled with each other, he thought that we 
were exceeding our duty if we took part with (‘ither. It is unjust 
to say that his foreign policy nras a policy of selfishness, liightly or 
wrongly—and this is not the time to discuss the question—he .had a 
deep and immovable conviction that, as a rule and in the long run, 
intervention in the affairs of otlier countries, whatever its motive, is 
mischievous. Ho regarded with no admiration and no pride the 
great position in Europe which Mnglaud held du’Hng the Napoleonic 
wars; and resisted every attempt to resume it. Nor did he believe 
that uni.'ivilized races, or races w'ith a civilization different from Our 
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own, are to be civilized after our manner and Christianizod, by takinj; 
posst‘8sion of their country and subjecting them to otir rule. The 
countiy which they occupy is tJieirs, not ours. We recommend 
neither our civilization nor our faith by depriving them of it. And 
ho believed, rightly or wrongly, that tlie “ little wars ” in which we 
are almost incessantly engaged with the tribes which are living 
ijinmediately beyond the boundaries of the empire in Africa and Asia, 
are commonly the result of the violence, the iiyustice, or the reckless 
folly of our own people. With these ^^ews, which he expi’ossed with 
tlie most resolute vigour, and sometimes with a stern stwerity, it is 
not sui’prising, I think, that he Avas charged with caring nothing for 
the “ honour ” of Englajici His uniform reply was a simple one: 
he cared for her righteousness and peace. 

Ihe “ hurricanes of abuse ” which once raged against him have 
long ago been still. At his death he Avas regarded Avilh revrence 
by the whole nation. 

This immense change of feeling Avith regard to Mr. Bright is 
CJommonly attributed to an immense change in the political mind of 
the countiy. JVfr. Bright never renounced, he never modified, as far 
as I can remember, any article of his political creed. But it is alleged 
that, thirty years ago, he was very far in advance of both of the givat 
political parties, and that, Avhilo he remained stationary, tliey grjwlually 
approached his position, and at last reached it. 

It is true, no doubt, notAAutlistanding the rccemt r(*appearance of 
Ih'otectionist doctrines under a new name, that the great body of both 
Liberals and Conservatives have become Free Traders. It is also 
true that, with the immense extension of the suflrage under the two 
last Reform Bills, one of the old controversies betAveen the tAAo gi’oat 
XAolitical parties has been finally closed. The Crimean War is perliaps 
condemned fis strongly by most living Fnglisbmou as it was con¬ 
demned by Mr. Bright when his condemnation of it made him the most 
unpopular man in England. And, ns things liaA'e turned out, 1 suppose 
that those who Avero the most ardent friends of tile Sonthern States 
arc grateful that the English Government refused to recognize their 
independence. 

With I’egard to particular measures of domestic policj' Avhich -Mr. 
Bright supported against the fiercest hostility, the countiy has come 
to be of his mind. And the country generally has also come to be 
of his mind in reference to particular questions of foreign jjolicy fin 
Avhich he Avas at outr time separated fiom the great majority of the 
nation. 

But I have some hesitation in believing that the majority of the 
English people, or even the majority of either of the groat political 
parties, have accepted Mr. Bright’s characteristic political principles 
or inherited his characteristic political temper. In justifying my 
hesi^tion I might insist that Mr. Bright believed in tlie Disestablish- 
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nioiit of the Church; it is not certain that this article of his creed has 
beej» finally acccpted'eithor by Liberals or Conservatives; that it has been 
^finally accepted by the great majority of'Knglishmenis still less certain. 
1 might insist on his deep and intense abhorrence of war; it is not 
certain that the nation generally shares his abhorrence, or would 
condemn wars which he would regard as criminal. 1 might insist on 
his views concerning tlic relations of England to her colonies—views 
which he expressed with uncompromising definiteness and vigour in the 
l^t speech which he delivered in Birmingham. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago they were, I suppose, the views of the Colonial Office, and had 
the general eoncuiTcnce of both Liberal and Conservative politicians. 
Now they are under revision, and l>y some conspicuous statesmen 
of both parties they are rejected with vehemence. But I am think¬ 
ing of something deeper and more central, something which entered 
into the very fibre and substance of his mind, and which controlled 
his political views, not on one sxibject merely, hut on all subjects. 

'Phe political creed which he held when he entered public life, and 
vrhich he hold to the last, was in formal agreement M'ith the Badical 
creed of the first forty years of this century; and on economic and 
social questions he was faithfxil b) the teaching of Adam Smith and 
Iiis orthodox successors. But the moz*al austerity in his conception 
of God and in his personal character, of which 1 said sometlimg 
earlier in this paper, appeared in his political faith and in his political 
temjierament, and exerted a veiy powerful influence on his opinions 
upon all que.stions of legislation and policy. 

He cared supremely for the industry, the providence, and the self- 
reliance of the individual citizen. Whatever was likely, in his judg¬ 
ment, to enftieble these severe virtues, he regarded with apprehension. 
To him it was first of all necessary that the State should deal with the 
people ^is a community of men—^not a community of childnm; should 
do nothing for them Biat they could do for themselves. It was better, 
in his judgment, that the material prosperity and the material com¬ 
fort of the pt'ople should advance slowly, as the result of their own 
independent <>fibrts, than that they should advance more rapidly as the 
result of the interference of the State. He opposed the Factory Acts, 
because ho believed that, whatever temporary evil they might check, 
they would not only interfere with the freedom of manufacturing 
industry, but would also induce among the jieople the habit of relying 
on the State rather than on themselves for the protfsetion of their 
interests. He advocated the extension of the* franchise for many 
reasons, but partly because he believed that to trust political power to 
the great masses of the people would discipline them to self-respect, 
and that a sense of responsibility for the fortunes of the' State would 
contribute to the development of many other manly virtues; it was 
better, he thought, that they should sometimes make grave mistakes 
in the management oS. their own affairs—^and suffer from their\3i»- 
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takes—than that Uiey should be saved from, suffering, even if that 
were possible, by being treated as children whose affairs must be 
managed for them by wis^ and more experienced persona. His Free 
Trade policy was an extension of the same principle. He believed 
that, the agricultural industiy had sufiered from the special pro¬ 
tection which it had received from the State; that if the protection 
were • withdrawn, farmers would sliow tnoro self-i’cliance and more 
inventiveness; would be compelled to abandon traditional and im¬ 
perfect methods in their treatment of the land, and would be more 
eager ^ adopt all improvements. Ho would not, I imagine, have 
founded his policy on the scientific law of tho survival of tlie fittest, 
but I think that he substantially believed that the State could never 
disregard that law without inflicting injury both on the material 
interests and the moral life of the community. 

He was not indifferent to human misery; he was profoundly 
affected by it; and when it was apparent that the misery was the result 
of injustice, he was moved to passionate indignation. But tho 
organization of the State was, in his judgment, too coarse and too 
rigid to b(j an oflicient instimment for the gracious works of charity. 
The State is incapable of carofnlly discriminating between the snfler- 
ing which is the result of improvidence, indolence, and vice, and the 
suffering which comes upon the best of men through misfortune. 
Legislation intended to aftbrd direct relief to large masses of people 
it would bo his instinct to regal’d with distrust, as likely to lessen the 
penalties of recklessness and wrongdoing, and so to diminish the 
motives to virtue. It is for churches, it is for voluntary organizar- 
tions of charitable persons, it is for individual meu and women who 
have learnt their kinship to the most wretched—yes, and to the most 
vicious—of mankind, to undertake the tasks for which the State is 
incompetent. It is for them to console the sorrowful, to relieve the 
destitute, to repair the fortunes of tho despairing. They can dis¬ 
criminate as the law cannot; they can support and strengthen, as tbe 
law cannot, the better purposes of those who are suffering through 
their own follies and vices, but wlio now desire to do better. They 
con rescue and ennoble tho man, while they are lessening the 
hardships of his condition. They can temper justice with mercy. 
Bntthe State—this, I think, was Mr. Bright’s judgment—should 
be inflexibly just. It exists for the punishment of evil-doers, and 
the praise of them that do well. It has fulfllled its duty wlicn it 
has instituted such laws, and so administered them, that it can say 
to all its citizens, “ What a man sowetb, that shall he also reap.” 

It is not clear to me that m this conception of the State, which 
entered into the substance of all Mr. Bright’s political beliefs, tho 
nation has come to be of his mind. It is not clear to me that either 
of the gr^at political parties has come to be of his mind. We are 
repelled rather than attracted by what I have called the moral austerity 
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which characterized Mr. Bright’s political faith. We are not more 
sensitive to Buffering than ho was; but we are- of weaker fibre. We 
are so distressed by suffering that, whatever may have been its cause, we 
*aro impatient to remove it. We are not always careful to remember 
that suffering may be only a symptom of disease, and that,- unless the 
disease is cured, the suffering, though it may be temporarily lessened 
or removed, will retirni in an aggravated form. ^Ve have even 
changed the meaning of gioat and sacred words, and appeal for Jus¬ 
tice when our fathers would have a])pealed for Pity. To some of 
us the individual is always innocent and society always guilty. 
We are wanting, I say, in the moral austerity which distinguished 
Mr. Bright, and which controlled his concei)tion of the true duty of 
the State and the limits of its powers. 

Even those who believe, as I believe, that ho contracted too narrowly 
the functions of the State, that he had too little confidence in what 
the State may accomplish even by direct legislation for the general 
elevation of the life as well as the improvement of the material con¬ 
dition of the people, must acknowledge that there was a certain noble¬ 
ness and dignity in his more austei’e conception of public policy, and 
that among the immense losses that we have sustained by his death, 
this is not the least—never again shall we listen to that vigorous and 
impressive olo(io(;nce which derived a large paii; of its force from his 
sense of the imm(iasurable worth of the. industry, mdurauce, courage, and 
self-reliance of private citizens; never again shall we listen to th(i warn¬ 
ings of his sagacity w’hen we are tcmpt(jd to give alleviation to the 
hardships of any class of the community by measures which would 
enfeeble these masculine virtues. 

As an orator his place was not merely first in the fii'st rank of the 
English orators of his generation; he belonged to a separate order : 
in some of the liighest qualities of eloquence none of them approached 
him. And it was the testimony of some who heal’d th<* great orators of 
the preceding generation that he excelled the.m tot), even when they were 
at their best. Many of his contemporaries had far greater wealth of 
political knowledge; some surpassed him as skilful debaters. In the 
clear and simple exposition of a great subject he was very felicitous, 
but he could never have explained the multifarious details of an intri¬ 
cate Budget wntli the almost miraculous lucidity of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Disraeli was Ids equal in wit, and in the art of inventing happy 
phrases which took the ear of the House of Commons and of the country, 
and which concentrated in an ciiigram an argument and a denunciation. 
]Mr. O’Connell had a more abundant humour. But, in that perfect 
blending of imagination, pathos, passion, and the noblest ethical feel¬ 
ing, which gave to the great passages in Mr. Bright’s great speeches 
tluur dignity and their power, he stood apart and alone. And even 
when he did not touch the heights which were beyond the reach of 
otlier men, thiire was a unique charm in him. 
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"^art of the charm consisted in the ease with which -he seemed to 
speak. There was no appearance of effort. He never si>oke beyond 
his strength. The only effort—and this sometimes produced hn im¬ 
mense impression—was, not to give the most intense and energetic 
expression to his passion, but to restiwin it. However fierce wei'e 
his denunciations of a great injustice liis audience felt that behind 
the terrible and fiery words there wei’e the - fires of a fiercer 
wrath which he was struggling hard to subdue.* This reserve, 
which was akin to the austeidty of his peraonal character, gave 
elevation to his spcieches. He always retained his self-command. 
It was not his habit to “let himself go.” Ite had a rich humour, 
but he never became jiotously humorous j a sentence or two, some¬ 
times a phrase, sometimes a word, satisfied him, and ho became 
serious again. His scowi—^Avhat on<* of his critics called his “ superb 
scorn ”—was also lield iindi^r firm restraint; . it sometimes made 
its presence folt in long passages of his speeches; it penctratod 
the very substance of the thought and coloured its ex]>ression: but it 
was rarely pei'mittod to Ineak out except in a single epithet; it was 
still more rarely suffered to have free and open course through a 
whole sentence. Nor did ho ever throw the reins on the neck of his 
imagination ; it was his servant, oi’, at best, his friendly ally, not his 
master. In one of his speeches there was a passage in which he 
wanted to impress his audienc<? with the enormous magnitude of our 
national expenditure, which, according to his calculation, was equal 
annually to the whole of the wages paid during the year to the agri¬ 
cultural labourer of this countiy. 1 cannot lay my hand upon the 
passage just now, but I remember that he introduced his statement 
a sentence in which there was a chanuing but only a momentary 
glimpse of the loveliness and fertility of England—its pastures, its 
wheat-fields, its orchards—fenced and cared for like a garden, every 
acre showing the results of careful labour ; and then he said that the 
men whose toil had brought the conntiy' to this perfection received 
no more walges in the course of tlie year than we were raising in taxes 
and spending for purjtoses of government. Nothing could have been 
more beautiful, notliing more vivid, than the picture ; but if the 
vision of England which he saw had come to almost any other 
speaker, the accoimt of it would have extended through senlenco 

* This restraint was not apparent merely, it was real, lie was speakinfj in T>ir- 
mingham just after the appearance of the famous “Hath letter” of Mr. Disraeli, in 
w'hich tiw Conservative leatler said that for nearly live years Mr. tJladstoiie liiwl 
“ harsissed every trade, wbn’ied every profession, and assailed or menaced eveiy tdass. 
institution, and species of property in tho country,'’ In l>is speech 31r. HrigJit reformi 
to the Tories and to the letter of Mr. Disraedi in the following wor.lsWithout 
doubt, if they had been in the Wilderness they Avoiild have noutlcmneri tlie Ten Com¬ 
mandments as a harassing piece of le^shition, though it does litipiK-n that wc liave the 
evidence of more than thirty ccnturic.s to tho wisrlom and n.sefuliiess of those com- 
mandufJents.” This was very effective, lint the ne-xt niorjiing 1 was travelling with 
Mr. Bright, and he told nn; the form in which the passage had iir.<!t occurred to him ; 
it was positively fierce, not to say Bavagft. lie added; “I thought that 1 had iiettor 
not put it so,” and 1 agreed with him. 
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after sentence of picturesqtie description; and if Mr. Bright’s own 
intellectnal habits had been less severe, he would have been betrayed 
into the creation of a passage of imaginative and poetic prose which 
would have been quoted through many generations for its music and 
its beauty. But he was intent upon his end. It was no part of his 
business at that moment to fill tho minds of those who wore listening 
to him with the loveliness of England, lie said enough for his 
purpose, and then he passed on. Even in the use of his splendid 
intellectual powers, the austerity of his moral life prevented him from 
yielding to luxurious self-indulgence. 

His noble English stylo was formed by a constant and affectionate 
study of the English Bible and the English poets. lie once told me 
that for many years he almost always spent his Sunday evenings alone 
during the session of Parliament, and that evexy Sunday evening he 
read through Milton’s “ Paradise Ilegained.” I said that I should 
have thought that the eai'lier books of “ Paradise Lost,” containing 
the debates in Hell, would have had moi-e attraction for him ; but 
he answered that he valued the moral wisdom of the “ Paradise’ 
Regained.” His taste was catholic. He expressed great admiration 
for Pope; and when asked whether he did not prefer the sinewy 
strength of the verse of Dryden, he acknowledged Dryden’s force, but 
still seemed to assort a preference for Pope. lie also admired 0owp(‘r, 
Scott, Byi'on, and Whittic^r; and he had a curiously familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with the minor poets of tho last century. Nor did he care only 
for poets who had made their reputation. Very shoi-tly after IMr. 
Lewis Morris’s “ Epic of Hades” was published, ho quoted it in a 
speech and expressed his high estimate of its ixoetic qualities. 

On one occasion when we were discussing tho merits of great English 
authors, he said that it was his habit to select one poet for reading 
during every session; that, when ho went home to his' lodgings at 
night after leaving tho House of Commons, ho was xinable to sleep at 
once, and that he sat up reading his selected poet. 1 asked him 
wliether,'when he delivered his first speech to his Birmingham con¬ 
stituents, he was reading Byron. Some years had passed and h(,i 
could not remember. “ But why do you want to know ? ” I replied 
that one of tho sentences of his peroration recalled a line in the 
fimrth canto of “ Childe Harold and I quoted his words: “ / 
wUh a dimimshed fire; I act with a lessemd force. But such as I am, 

my countrymen—ray constituents—I will, if you will let me, be 
found in your ranlcs in the impending struggle.”* He was silent 

* 1 find that the sentences vrhii-.h I quoted to him were preceded by the lathetio 
words which 1 ongbt to have remenibercil but Inwl forgotten : “ I feel now scnpibly and 
IMxiiifally that 1 am not what I was.” That sentence, too, recalls two lines in the last 
stanza but one of the same canto:— 

“ But I am not now 
That which 1 have been.” 
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foi' a few moments, and then said: “This is the passage you are 
thinking of,” and he quoted the whole of stanza 137, beginning— 

** But I have lived, and have not lived in vain; ‘ • 

JUy mind may lone itn /ora'f tr^ blood itn fire, gf * 

And niy frame perish even in csunquei'ing pain ; « 

But there is that within ino which stiall tiro 
Torture and Time, and hreathe when 1 expire.” 

The late Mr. Henry Fawcett told me of a delightful day that he 
once spent with Mr, Bright in Scotland. They wert^ there to fish, 
but the weather was unfavourable. To pass the time Mr. Bright 
recited to liim, for several hours, single verst^s and long passages 
from poets of every rank, famous and obscure, interspersing the 
quotations with comments. It must have been his habit for many 
years to commit to memory the lines which impressed him. 

In his' Fnglish style, thus formed, there was a consummate, union 
of simplicity- and dignity. Its resources w'cre equal to ever\" deinand 
that he made upon it. It was perfect for all purposes—rfor ]>laiii 
narrative, for homely humour, for picturesque de.scripiion, for fieixsc 
invective, for pathos, for stabdiness, for th(^ ex])ression of lofty moral 
sentiment, for imaginative splendour. To attribute its unique excel¬ 
lence—as is the habit of critics—to 3ilr. Bright’s anxiety to adhere to 
an almost exclusive use of the Sa,\on elements of our language is an 
error; and it is an error from which the critics should have been 
saved by Mr. Bright’s delight in Milton, w'ho, of all our great poets, 
did most to enrich our plainer speech with the spoils of Greece and 
Borne. He know exactly the moment when the Saxon element of 
our tongue would not serve h^ra. Mr. Hutton x^ointed out many 
years ago the illustration of his wonderful felicity w'hich is afforded 
by the famous sentence in which he looked forward to the time 
when it will be possible to say that “ England, the aufjust. mother of free 
nations, herself is free.” It is the word “ august,” with its train of 
splendid imperial associations, that gives to the sentence its spell for 
the imagination and its impressive dignity. It was the distinction of 
his style that the most cultivated men and women admired it, and that 
the most uncultivated understood him and felt his power—^though 
many of these, I suspect, were of opinion that they had heard much 
“ finer ” speakers. 

His English was accurate as w’oll as vigorous and beautiful. 
Twenty years ago three well-known Parliamentary reporters told mo 
that Mi^. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli were the only men 
in the House of Ceftnmons at that time whose sxieeches they could 
rexwrt verbatim. Thoro were no formless sentences to complete or to 
reconstruct. The only kindly service which his speechos rc<(uirod 
from them was the elimination of an unnecessary “Now,” or “ Well 
now,” with which he occasionally began a sentence. 

HiH voice in his later years was often husky; in the years of his 
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j^reat activity it was clear and strong, and could be beard without 
effort in every part of the largest buildings. It was musical in its 
(juality, and he used it as naturally when addressing six or seven 
thousand people as when talking to a friend at the fireside. It was 
his habit to speak slowdy, but in his more vehement and impassioned 
passages tlicre was what might be called a restrained eagerness, a 
subdued intensity, which had all the ettect of rapidity, and which 
often created great ext;itemeut; then there sometimes came a sen¬ 
tence declaimed in tones which thrilled his audience like the notes of 
a clarion; or sometimes a phrase, or even a single word—not shouted 
—Imt suddenly projected, with enormous force, like a ball from the 
mouth of a cannon. 

When Mr. Briglit had to make a great sjjeech he brooded over it 
<lav after day. But hq did not care to do all his preparation at his 
desk or in solitude. As argjiments and illustrations occurred to him 
he liked to try their ettect by talking tliem over with his friends; 
and when he was at home, if nobody else was within reach, he talked 
them oviT w'ith his gardener. The speech took shape in conversation. 
Then ho made the “ Notes " which he intended to use W'hen the speech 
was delivered, lie gave an account of these “ Nott^s ” in a letter 
written to the llov. (J. K. Cheesman, who had asked his advice as to 
various methods of preparation for public s])eaking—^namely,“(l)writing 
speecJies and reading them ; (2) writing, and committing to memory; 
and (o) sketching the heads of the topic, and trusting to the inspiration 
of the moment for the words in which to clothe the thought." Mr. 
Bright said in reply :— 

“ As to modes of prepanition for speaking, it seems to me that every man 
would i*eadily discover wluit suits him best. To write speetdies and then to 
<*ommit them to memory is, as you terra it, a double slavery, wtucli J could 
not bejir. T«) speak without prej^aration, especially on great and solemn 
topics, is rashness, anti cannot be i*ecommended. When 1 intend to speak 
on anything that seems to me important, I consider what it is tliat 1 w'i^h to 
impress upon my audience. I do not write my facts, or my arguments, but 
make notes on tw’o or three or four slips of note-paper, giving the line of 
argument and the facts as they occur to my mind, and 1 leave the words to 
come at call while I am spwiking. There am octsisionally short passages 
which for .accui'acy 1 may write down, as sometimes also—almost immiably 
—the concluding words or sentencas may be written.. This is very nearly 
all I can say on this (jiiestion. The advantage of this plan is that while it 
leaves a certain and suificnent fiYiedom to the speaker, it keeps him within 
the main lines of the original plan upon whifdi the speech was fi-amed, and 
what he says, therefore, is more likfdy to Iw compact, and not Pandering 
and diftuse."’ • 

It was his habit, when he spoke on tho platform, to place his Notes 
on the bi’itn of his hat, whieli stood on the table before him ; they 
Avt'To w'ritten od half-sheets of note-paper. Extracts of more than 
three or four lines in length which ho intonded to quote in support of 
his .st.'itemcats wore usually written on similar half-sheets, separately 
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timbered, and were carefully placed on the table by the aide of the 
hat. His annual speeches to his constituents rar^y extended over 
less than. an hour; and they as rarely exceeded an hour and five 
minutes. But the sheets of Notes varied greatly in number; some¬ 
times he had only four or five; sometimes he had eight or nine; and 
1 think that occasionally he had still more. 

The kind of notes which ho made will be best understood by 
examining the two sheets given in fac-mnile at the end of this article. 
They were used at a meeting held in the Birmingham Town Hall on 
the evening of Saturday, January 12, 1878 ; when he sat down I asked 
him to give them to me, and he was good enough to comply with my 
request. I believe that the speech was of the usual length—an hour 
or an hour and five minutes; the Notes covered five half-sheets. The 
first sheet and the last axe reproduced. Opposite the first I havo 
given as much of the first part of the speech as the page will carry in 
legible type; if the whole were given it would extend over about 
three pages printed in the ordinary type of this Kkvtkw. Opposite 
the last sheet I have given the whole of that part of the speech which 
corresponds to it. 

To those who listened to Mr. Bright with admiration these details 
may bo interesting. But the secret of his eloquence is not to be 
discovered in his methods of preparation, or in the mechanical aids 
which he used to assist him while speaking, but in himself. He 
had great gifts of many kinds—the genius of the orator, masculine 
sagacity, and a certain largeness of intellectual manner in handling 
every subject that he discussed. These gifts he used, not for the ends 
of personal ambition, but in the service of his country. He loved the 
people well enough to face their anger and their insults. He never 
flattered them. His public life was laborious and honourable; his 
private life stainless. He feared God, and had no other fear. Many 
years ago, when he sat down at the close of one of his speeches, 
which had deeply moved me, I said to him, “ I have been thinking 
what a preacher you would have made; ” and he answered, “ I hope I 
have always been a preacher of righteousness.” The claim was a 
just one. It was his hon^t endeavour to apply the highest moral 
laws—the laws of God—to the solution of all political difficulties. It 
was the depth and energy of his moral and religious eamestno.s3 
which gave him his immense power while he lived; and this, beyond 
his genius, beyond his eloquence, beyond the great material advan¬ 
tages which he has conferred on the country, constitutes his chief title 
to the enduring gratitude and reverence of the English people. 

B. W. Dale. 

Binningham. 
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iNOTES USED BY Mr. BiUGHT IN DELIVERING A SPEECH IN THE BIRMINGHAM 

Town Hall, Saturday,'January 12, 1878. 
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ME. BBIGHT’S SPEECH. 

As Ebpobted nr the Birminghmn DaUy Poat , Monday, January 14, 1878. 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—^Tliis meeting, as you know, Jms been called 
some days earlier than some time ago intended; and you know, also, 
that Parliament has been summoned about three weeks before the usiial 
time. It is because Parliament has been summoned so early that this 
meeting has been calletl so early. In ordinary times the summoning of 
Parliament creates considerable interest in tho country, but, on the whole, 
I think it is an interest of rather a pleasurable kind. On this occasion tho 
announcement that Parliament was to meet on the 17th of January had the 
cfiect of creating great anxiety—in some cases I have hoai-d it described as con¬ 
sternation—and in all the centres of trade it has caused a ceitain depression 
which has been sensibly felt. I am driven to tho couclu.sion—at whitsh, I 
think, a large portion of tho people have arrived—that the cause of all this 
is not tho feai’ of Parliament, but want of confidence in tho administration. 
Wo have been passing through something like a crisis, and we have hail no 
decisive voice from the Government. In point of fact, if one body of men 
has said that the Government has spoken in a particular way, the next body 
that you met would tell you that the Governinont intended something 
entirely diflerent. Of one thing, however, we may be quite .sure, that tho 
question which fills the mind of the people at this hour, and which has filled 
it for a long time back, is the great and solemn question of peace or war. 
And 1 doubt whether it be possible to submit to any people a greater 
question than that. There are many in this hall who romombor tho period 
—about twenty-three years ago—^when tho same question was submitted to 
the people. Tn 1854 the very same question was put to the nation which 
the nation at this moment is considering; and that is, ivliethor peace or 
war is tho true policy and the true interest of this people. At that time 
the conclusion to which the people came was a conclusion in favour of war. 
They followed a Government that unwisely, as I thought then, and os most 
people think now, throw thorn into Avar. I think wo may take some lesson 
from that war. I read a short time ago, in a very iutlueniial neArsp-apor 
which had supported the war of 1854, that it was a pity to go back at all to 
that question—that circumstances had entirely changed, and that men who 
Avere in favour of that war might very justly and properly be against a 
n^petition of it. NoWj^jja* my share, I believe the argi^ments at this moment 
for war are as strong as they were in 1854, and in point of fact, that as I 
bcHovod the war then hod no just argument in its support, so I think that 
now there is no sound argument that can be brought forward to induce this 
people to countenance any entrance into tho existing conflict. As to not 
going back to the past, what is common with individuSs ? Nothing is more 
common and nothing is more wise than to look back to our past houitf, and 
ask them wLat repoi-t they bore to heaven. And how Joes a man become 
wiser as he grows older, but hy looking back upon the past and by learning 
from the mistakes he .has made in earlier years ? And that Avhich is true 
of individuals must also surely be true of a nation with regard to its foreign 
policy. At that time the public mind was filled with falsohoods, and it w’as 
in a state wliich on© might describe by saying that it bcfamc a^iost drunk 
with passion. With regard to Bussia, you recollect, many of you, what vrtoi 
said her power, of her designs, of the despotism which rulcil in Itussia, 
of the dai^er which hung over all tho freedom of all the countrie.s of 
Europe. ^ 
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As Repobteo in the Jiirmingftam Daily Post, JXnuaby 14, ]878. 

But we fiiimot disguise from ourselves the fact that there is some- 
tiling of a- war part^' in the country, and that ^ has full access and free 
access to some, and indeed to not a few, of the newspapers of the London 
Press. Now, if there is any man hero who thinks the question doubtful as 
to our policy—if there Ls any man in the country who shall read wluit 
I say now, aud who has any doubt, I ask him to look back to the policy of 
twenty-three years ago, and see how it was then tried, and how it succeeded 
or how it failed. The arguments wei‘e the same then exactly as they are 
now. The falsehoods w-ere the same. The sci-eechings and bowlings of a 
portion of the Press were just about the same. But the nation now—and 
if nations learnt nothing, how long could they be sustained—the nation now 
has learnt something, and it has risen above this; because I am jiersuaded 
that, although there may bo a great difiereuce of opinion as to Russian ^ 
policy in the main, cir on Tuikish policy in this wai‘, and men may pity 
especially the sufl’eiing on one side or on the othor, for my share I pity the 
suffering on both sides. But whatever may be our difference of opinion, 

1 think this is conclusively proved, that the vast bulk of all the opinion that 
is influential in this countiy on this question leads to tliis, that the nation 
is for a strict and ligid neutrality throughout this war. It is a painful and 
terrible thing to think how easy it is to stir up a nation to war. Take up 
any docent history of this country from the time of William 111. until now, 
for two centuries, or nearly so, and you will iind that the wars are always 
supported by a class of arguments which, after the war is ovor, the people 
find were arguments they should not have listened to. It is just so now, 
but unfortunately there remains the disposition to be excited on this question. 
Some poet—I forget who it is—has said : 

“ Religion, freedoni, vengeance, what you will; 

A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill. 

Some canning phrase, by faction caught and spread, 

’fhat guilt may reign, aud wolves and worms be fed.” 

“ Some cunning ph.rase, by faction caught and spread,” like the cunning 
phrase of the “ balance of power,” which has beenfclescribcd as a ghastly 
phantom which the Government of this country has boon pursuing for two 
centuries, and has never yet overtaken. Some cunning phrase like that we 
hear of now of “ British interests.” Lord Derby has said the wisest thing 
that has been uttered by any member of this Administration during the 
discussion of this war, when ho said that the greatest of British interests is 
peace, and a hundred, and far more than a hundred, public meetings have 
lately said tho same. And in millions of households men an^ women have 
thought the same. To-night we shall sjiy “ Amen ” to this wise declaration. 

1 ahi delighted to see this gi-and meeting in this noljle hall. This building 
is consecrated to peace and freedom. You ai'e here in your thousands, 
representing the countless multitudes outside. May we not to-night join 
our voices in this resolution, that, so far as we are concerned, the sangninary 
record of the history of our country shall be closed, and that we will open a 
new page, on which shall henceforth be inscribed the blessed message of 
mercy and peace. ’* 
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Notes used by Mr. Bright in. DEiiivEBiua a SpESon in the BiRMiNGitAia 
Town Haui., Saturday, January 12, 1876. 
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IMITATION AS A FACTOR IN HUMAN 

PROGRESS. 


“ TMITATION,” says Aristotle, “ is innate in nien from childhood; for 

X in this men differ from other animals, that of all they are the 
most imitative, and through imitation get their first teachings ; ” * a^id 
upon this fact he proceeds to explain the origin of poetry. Aristotle 
is so slmewd an observer that it is rarely safe to slight wliat he says; 
and for myself I v(*nturo to doubt whether the part which imitation 
has played in the development of our race is often adequately 
recognized. 

In many of the lower animals tho principle of imitation does not 
show itself very prominently: most of our domestic animals, pro¬ 
foundly as they are influenced by man, show little tendency to 
imitate either him or one another. As regards man, they are rather 
his fellow-workers than his imitators. Amongst the birds, imitation 
shows itsself, but almost exclusively in regard to song: many of onr 
singing birds seem to copy one another: young linnets adopt the 
notes of various singing birds under which they may bo brought up ;t 
thrushes are said to follow the" loading of other birds, and I cannot 
donbt that some or many of the utterances of the clever starling are 
imitative. Jackdaws, magpies, parrots, are all celebrated for the 
oloverness with which they learn and imitate sounds both musical anf 
articulate; and the mocking-bird of the United States and the 
Men/ura mpe.rha of Austrfdia i*emind us that this imitative quality is 
not confined to tho Old World.' But in these birds it would seem as 
if this quality were confined to sounds—^for none of those which I 
have mentioned show, 1 believe, any general tendency towards 
imitation; the skill of tho magijie in pronouncing words and even 

* ** Poetics,” cap. vi. , 

t Barrington, in BlackwaU's “ Besearclieg in Zoohygj” p. 301. 
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short sentences is well, known; But Mi’, Blackwall sa 7 S that after 
almost daily investigation of its habits, he has .i^ver known it 
display any unusoal capacity for imitation in a state of nature, though 
when domesticated it- appears to have this faculty more highly 
developed than almost any other British bird.* 

But when we reach the monkeys the matter is different. 

Of all the lower animals, they are the most distinguished for their 
mimicry—a mimicry which extends to most of the actions of the 
body, and even the exj)ressiohs of the face, but which strangely does 
not appear to extend to sounds; for it has been observed, and I 
believe justly, that monkeys, oven when long in captivity, never 
attempt to imitate the sounds of the human voice, but on the contrary 
retain their own peculiar sounds for pleasure and pain, for anger and joy.f 

It has indeed been suggested that, with regard to the lower 
animals; the faculty of imitation plays a larger part, and instinct a 
lesser pari, than is often thought^—^that, for instance, the likeness 
betwcc?n the nests of successive generations of the same species of 
bird is due to the children imitating the parents in their work, it 
is impossible to deny that this may bo so to some extent, and equally 
impossible to ascertain with precision how much of the sum of the 
habits of a generation or an individual is due to inherited instincts or 
habits, and how much to the force of imitation. There is, I believe, 
no doubt that birds teach their young to sing, and also give instruc¬ 
tion in the art of flying, and so far they apijeal to the imitative 
faculty of their youngt But the early ago at wliich the progeny 
leave the nest and lose the care and society of their parents would seem 
to show that the opportunitit;s of learning by imitation are but small. 
In one large group of animals this opportunity is entirely absent. In 
great families of insects the mother lays her eggs, and both parents die 
before the eggs are hatched—die often in the autumn or winter, whilst 
the ofl'spring do not leave the egg till the spring. In all these creatures 
the possibility of imitating the parent is reduced to jsero. A father 
or a mother’s face has never been known to a single member of the 
race since the creation, and the children can have learned nothing 
from parental example. To what an extent have they been losers ? 
They appear not loss to follow the pattern of their' parents than the 
birds or the beasts which see and are seen by their progeny. 

This principle of imitation seems to lie deep down in our nature, 
amongst its most primitive elements. As every one knows, it is one 
of the most marked ajid charming traits of childhood : in one way or 
the other—in mimicry of what he has seen or heai’d—it calls out and 
educates all the faculties of the child, 

♦ Blaokwall, “ Researches,” p. 158. 

+ See Vogt, “ Mfimoire sur les Miorocfiphales; M6moircs de I’lnstitut National 
G4n5Yoi8,” 1866, pp. 168, 1G9. 
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‘As if hie whole vocation * 

•tf Were otidlcss imitation.” 

Again, it is strongly developed in the microcophalic form of idiotcy, 
as has been'very fully expounded by M. Vogt, and it is exaggerated 
to an extraordinary degi’ee in certain morbid states of the brain ; such 
patients are sometimes met with, wlio, instead of replying to a question, 
simply repeat the words of the questioner, and so give what is known 
to medical men as the echo sign. Again, at the commencement of 
intlammatoiy soHening of ilje brain, the patient will often uncon¬ 
sciously imitate eveiy word uttered within hearing, whether in his own 
or a foreign language, and imitate every ge.stnre and action performed 
near him.* So, too, amongst savages the same strong tendency has 
been observed. 

“Tlieyaro excellent mimics,” says Mr. Darwin, S|K\iking of the people 
of Terra dol Fuego ; f “ often us wo coughed or yawned, or made any odd 
motion, they immediately imitated us. Some of our psiity began to squint 
and look awry; but one of the young Fuegmns (whose whole face wa.s jMiinted 
black, excepting a white band across his e 3 ’’e.s) succeeded in making far more 
hideous grimaces. They could repeat with perfect cori-cctncss each word in 
any sentence we addi’cssed them, and they remembered such word.s for 
some time. Yet we Europeans all know how diilicult it is to distinguish 
apart the sounds in a fm-eign language. Wliich of us, for instance, could 
follow an Amei-ican Indian through a sentence of more than throe words t 
All savages appear to posse.«5s, to an uncomuion <legreo, this poAVor of mimiciy. 
I was told, almost in the same words, of the same ludicrous habit among 
the CafTres : the Australians, likewise, have long biicn notorious for being 
able to imitate and descrilie the gait of any man, so that he can be recog¬ 
nized. How can this fticiilty bo explained ? Is it a consequence of the 
more pmeiised habits of perception and keener .senses, common to all men 
in a savage state, as compared witli those long civilized 1 ” 

Imitation as we see it iu man seems to extend over a -wider range 
of action and production than in any other animal. It is not confined 
as in the monkeys to the production of like attitudo.s or bodily acts; 
it is not confined ns in Ihe birds to the imitation of sounds: it 
includes all alike, and is characterized findherinorn ])v conscious 
pleasure in the doing. 

If Aristotle bo right in the proposition that of all the parts of 
man, the voice is the most imitative,! and the observation already- 
made as to monkeys nev(?r imitating with the voice be also true, there' 
i'ain this particular a marked difference—something like an antithesis 
between ourselves and our poor cousins. 

Kurtbemiore, in man imitation is not a single or homogeneous 
quality; it presents itself in different forms and.degrees. It may, 1 
think, be considered under three heads:—(1) the absolutely in¬ 
voluntary imitation— i.e., imitation neither voluntaiy nor connected 
with a voluntarj' act; (2) involuntary imitation connected with a 
voluntary act; and (3) imitation entirely voluntary. 

♦ Darwin, quoted by Romanes, p. 478, f “Beagle,” p. 206. J “Rhet," iiL t. 
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All these forms of imitation agree, I beEeve, in their initial stm, 
attention. Without attention, I suspect that no imitation can ariiro, 
and I have a strong conviction that it is often,, though ndt always, 
in proportion to the attention given. A man who bought monkeys to 
act from the Zoological Garden at £5 a piece, was willing to give 
twice as much if he might keep them three or four days in order to, 
select one, because he found that whether a monkey would turn out a 
good actor or not entirely depended on his power of attention. If when 
ho was talking or explaining anything to the monkey, its attention 
was easily distracted, as by a fly on the wall or other trifling object, 
the case was hopeless. On the other hand, a monkey which carefully 
attended to him could' always be trained.* 

Of the lowest foi’m of imitation the elements seem to be—^firat, 
attention; and, secondly, a reflex action producing the like result 
without consciousness or volition or intention; and. thirdly, as a 
negative element or condition, the absence of any disturbing thought 
or idea—of any controlling volition or intellectual direction. 

Of such imitation we have instances in the familiar infection of 
gaping or yawning, or even of laughter. Merely to see another gape 
often produces gaping in the beholder r-INiot often if occupied with 
serious thought, but more often if in a comparatively unthinking mood. 

Other striking instances arc found in the idiot or the patient 
suffering from softening of the brain. Tho microcephalous idiot whom 
Ml Vogt examined is described by him as seizing and imitating each 
movement with tho rapidity of lightning—strong evidence of close if 
unconscious attention. 

A nunnery is, I suppose, an institution in which tho pressure of 
thought is not very severe—where a small event can attract great 
attention, and where there are but few other thoughts necessarily 
present to counteiwail tho effect of attention on the imitative principle. 
Such is the conclusion I should draw from two stories of nuns to be 
found in “ Zimmermann on Solitude,” f the one event occurring in 
France, the other in Germany. In the first a nun began to mew 
like a cat; other nuns began to mew likewise. The infection spread 
till all the muns in tho very large convent began to mew every day at 
a certain hour, and continued mewing for several hoiirs together, till 
their folly was checked by the threat of castigation from a company 
of soldiers placed for tho purpose at tho entrance of the nunnery. 

The German nun w’as even worse. iShe began to bite her com¬ 
panions, who all took to the same habit, which is said to have spread 
through the greater part of Germany, and even to have, extended to 
the nunneries of Holland and Home. 

Some^ing like this, though in a very much smaller degree, is said 
often to happen to girls’ schools in England: one girl faints in church, 

* Darwin, “ Descent,” vol. i. pp. 44, 43. f Second part, 6th cliap. 
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and several follow suit; the whole attention of the girlff is drawn to 
th^ir intei’esting comrade, and the somce of the church or the periods 
of the, sermon afford no adequate counter-irritant for the interest, and 
off they go. 

Ill 1787 a girl at a cotton factory at Hoddon Bridge in Lancashire 
went into convulsions at a mouse put into her bosom by another girl, 
and the convulsions spread amongst the girls till the factory had to be 
shut up.* The dancing mania which in the thirteenth century affected, 
it is said, one hundred children at Erfurt, and which again in the fol¬ 
lowing century appeared at Aix-la-Cliapelle, and brought together 
assemblies of men and women dancing in the most violent fashion, 
and spread into the Netherlands; and, again, the Tigritier—a form of 
dancing mania known in Abyssiniat—all these seem to bo distinctly 
attributable to the foi’m of imitation which I am now describing. 

Even insanity seems communicable by imitation. Folic A (l&iix is 
the name wdiich the Erench medical psychologists give to cases in 
which the delusions of an insane person are imitated by a pre¬ 
viously sane companion. The subject has recently attracted consider¬ 
able attraction both in England and in I'ranco, and interesting facts in 
relation to it wdll be found ^ the paper referred to in the noto.t 

Lastly, whatever truth there may bo in the stories of wero-w'olves, 
or meji assuming the habits of wolves or of dogs, and running about 
on all fours like the creatures they atfect,—w’haLever element, if any, 
of truth tliero may be in 'such stories, which ai*e so inveterate as to 
have seemed an old superstition to Pliny in his day,§ must, I cou- 
ceive, be attributed to a like unconscious imitation producing, by a 
i*eflex action in a weakened or diseased mind, the likeness of the 
object of its tJiougbts and attention. 

It is impossible to pass aw’ay from the consideration of this kind 
of imitation without pausing for one moment to I’otlect on the most 
marvellous character of the operation which is involved in it. An 
action is observed, and then, without consciousness of that observa¬ 
tion, without any desire to imitate it, the appropriate neivcs set in 
action the appropriate muscles, and the like action is produced by 
the beholder. Call this action what wo will, the fact remains equally 
marvellous, and fails to excite our wonder only because it is one of a 
group of equally strange facts in our constitution which ard too 
familiar to arouse thought in the minds of most men. 

These illustrations have reference to muscular activity, but equally 
if not more remarkable are the examples of the influence of imitation 
in the domain of sensation. The involuntary imitation of pain may 
sound strange to many, but it seems well established that not only 

* Ilecker’s “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” transhited by Babbington. 

t See llecker. 

i Dr. D. Back Tuke on Folic 4 Deux, in Brain for January, 1888. 

^ Lib. viii. cap. £2. 
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pain may be produced in this way, but also the physical symptoms 
that accompany pain, such as swelling and irritation. I do not rely 
on the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi (though the evidence as one 
sees it at second or third hand seems very strong), but on cases which 
have in recent years como under the care of medical men in England 
and France. In one case a lady suffered intense pain accompanied 
with a red mark on the ankle in consequence of sympathy excited by 
witnessing a child in whom she was greatly intei’ested in great danger 
of having liis ankle crushed by an iron gate ; in another case a lady’s 
lips and mouth became enormously swollen from seeing a child pass 
the sharp blade of a knife between its lips.* 

We now come to consider what 1 have called the second form of 
imitation—^viz., that which occurs when w'e voluntarily and consciously 
do an act, but, nevertheless, without volition, sometimes without 
consciousness, do it in a manner dictated by the principle oE imita¬ 
tion. In these cases wo do what others do, not from a wish to 
imitate them, but because it seems more easy or moi’e natural to 
do as they do, and even if with consciousness, yet wuthoub any 
delinito wish or desire to imitate our ftdlows. Suppose, for instance, 

I go into a shop to buy a necktio, and 1 buy ono of the kind most in 
vogue, I do so, not because I have the retnotest wish to be fashion¬ 
able, or to imitate some leader of tlic Ion, but because tlie colour aud 
form prevailing have impressed themselves on my eye, and the trouble 
of selection is saved by following that impression. Even if I am 
conscious of imitation, I hardly determine on it or wish for it. If 1 
were a man of fashion I should probably imitate some person with a 
full desire and determination so to do; if I wore an jcsthete, with a 
mind fully alive to the eternal principles which should regulate the 
colour of neckties, and fully conscious of the enormity of the prevail¬ 
ing shades, I should avoid the lapse into imitation as a mortal sin: 
and in either case I should ho saved from the kind of imitation to ■ 
which I refer. 'J’liis evidently involves a certain passivity oE mind as 
to the way of doing a thing. Tho same thing occurs in literature and 
in art: some great man writes or paints in a particular style, and all 
the little people follow suit, and ai’c often vexed and . honestly surprised 
when you tell them that they ai*e imitating the manner and style of 
some well-known man. 

Of this second kind of imitation another instance is, I suppose, 
ofiEored by a fact not uncommon—such as this: an Englishman goes 
to reside in America • or in Ireland, and after a few years, or even 
months, acquires the peculiarities of expression, tho delicate ditfer- 
ences of utterance which separate the speech of his place of residence 
frqm that of hia place of birth. In this case there is no question of 

* Dr. D. Hack Take, “ Inilaoace of tho Mind upon tho Body,” 2nd ed. vol. ii. 
p. 35 etaeq.] 
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volition; ho probably desires to retain his national pronunciation j 
there is no consciousness, for he is generally surprised, if not annoyed, 
at being told by his English friends that he has acquired a new- 
dialect or brogue, but lie has given some attention to the pronuncia¬ 
tion around him, and by a purely reflex action he cotnes to pronounce 
as he hears. 

A still more rctnarkabU* case of the same kind is presented by the 
infectiousness of stammering. It is notorious that one person, 
especially if young, may catch the habit from another: and here the 
force of imitation, oven more strongly than in the case of an acquired 
brogue, acts, not only without, but even against the wish and volition 
of the person. A strong desire—nay, determination—^not to catcli the 
trick is, I believe, no certain protection against the power of in¬ 
voluntary imitation. 

This independence, both fi’om volition and from consciousness, which 
characterizes so many forms of imitation, is veiy noteworthy. The 
attention may be given unconsciously, the act may be done uncon¬ 
sciously, and the imitation may be unconscious: and this is true, not 
only in the case of mechanical acts or bodily gestures, but it regulates 
also the influence of imitation on our highest nature. “ Our moral 
standard,” says Miss Wedgwood, “ is influenced far more by those 
actions which we admire or condemn than by those which W(? 
endeavour to imitate. A thousand accidents decide what part of our 
neighbours conduct shall be the model of our own, but our ideal acts 
on us at eveiy moment, and influences our whole being in a region 
far deeper than the conscious will.”* 

The elements of this form of imitation therefore seem to be— 
(1) the attention given consciously or unconsciously to the act done by 
othera ; (2) the voluntary doing of an apt connected mth the object to 
which our attention has been drawn ; (3) the doing of the voluntary 
act in an imitative manner; and (4) as a condition, the absence of 
any volition as to the particular mode of doing the act. 

This kind of imitation seems to result from the natural desire of 
the mind to economize its labours : for I suppose that it is Easier to 
do what is thus done before us than to do something else; and the 
reason is not difficult to suggest. The sight saves us the trouble of 
initiation—^the throes of originality. Out of the infinite number of 
ways in which we might do a thing we must select one, and the eye¬ 
sight suggests one: if we do not do that thing in that manner, we 
must reject the suggestion of our senses, and choose some other way, 
and upon some other suggestion, or upon some other principle, or for 
some other reason. 

We come now to the highest form of imitation, that in which 
man seems to stand far ahead of his fellow creatures—I mean con- 


• “ The Moral Ideal,” p. 76. 
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aciouB imitation. Here we consciously and voluntarily do some act 
which we hare seen another do; or heard of another doinj^, or we 
make some sound like a sound which we have heard, or we assume 
some gesture which we have noticed, or we paint a picture like some¬ 
thing which we have seen. 

In this form of imitation the mind is again largely influenced by 
the principle of economy. Through the infinite possibilities of action 
at any ono moment of time, the eye or the ear which has seen or 
heard something offers a guide ready at hand, which will save the 
pain of choice. The extent- to which persons of social character and 
no groat originality of thought do and say what they have seen done 
and heard said is a matter of amusement to any one who has a mind 
to perceive it. 

■ But another principle in our mental constitution seems a main 
foundation of this kind of imitation. It is a curioua fact that up to 
a certain, or rather an uncertain, point, the perception of identity 
or likeness between two things is in itself a source of pleasure to 
man. 

Every one who has observed children knows the keen delight with 
which 'they first perceive the likeness between two things: that to 
recognize in a picture a thing which they have actually seen is a dis¬ 
tinct enjoyment; that in the same way the second telling of a story, 
or the second playing of a game, seems to give an additional and in¬ 
dependent pleasure to the child. 

And so with ignorant people when they look at pictures, the great, 
ff not the only source of pleasure seems to be the detecting of the 
likeness to something they know. They pass by the pictures which 
might communicate new ideas, and rejoice to find some face or some 
place which they knoiy. “ Law! ain’t it like,” is the genuine ex¬ 
pression of their pleasure, and lots us see the source whence it is derived. 

And so, even after the artists of Greece and Home had reached 
their highest levels and done their best work, the critic of art found 
in the exactness of the likeness one of the highest, perhaps the highest, 
element of excellence. The birds that flew to the grapes of Zeuxis, 
the horse that neighed to the painted horse of Apelles, the painted 
curtain of Parasius that deceived Zeuxis himself, these seemed to 
Pliny,* and I suppose to the ancient world generally, to be the highest 
tributes to the excellence of the artists. Probably our modern ai’t 
critics would look with considerable contempt on the judgment of their 
predecessors, and I am not concerned to consider the extent and tho 
detail to which a portrait or a landscape should strive to imitate the 
original; but imitation—i.e., the production of one thing Uko another 
—lies at the bottom of the art, and even now, and even to the most 
cultivated beholder, the perception of this likeness is a sense of direct 

* Lib. xzaET. cap. 10. 
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pleasure. However much we may seek to lessen the sphere of mere 
imitation in art, it is, I suppose, certain that pictures which created 
no sense of likeness to any known thing would soon cease to please. 

To this pleasure which human nature feels in iteration—^repetition 
for its own sake—language bears abundant testimony. The forms of 
poetry in different languages are extremely various, but they are, so 
far as I know, all based on the repetition of something. In 
Hebrew poetry the poet, relied on the likeness of the two limbs' of 
each verso the one to the other, as a source of pleasure in the hearer; 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry the chief reliance was on alliteration, the 
repetition of the same letter; in the classical poetry of Greece or 
Home on the repetition of the same arrangement of sounds of divers 
lengths ; in our own on the repetition of the same series of em¬ 
phasized and unomphasized syllables; in rhyme on, the recurrence of 
a like sound. 

But of all arts and crafts of human life, the stage speaks loudest of 
the pleasure deriv’ctd by man from imitation. I’o say that that is the 
sole source of the pleasure conferred by the histrionic art, from its 
first rude elements to its highest development, would perhaps be to go 
too far. But that it is the main and principal one, cannot admit of 
doubt. 

The stage, again, is one of the most pointed illustrations of the truth 
of Aristotle’s remark that the imitation of pain gives pleasure. That 
tragedy should eS:ist as a pleasure is an emphatic statement of it. 
The pleasure from tlie imitation conquers the pain from the pain, and 
we are pleased. Bo deep-rooted and so strong is our love-of imitation. 

I have thus dwelt upon the pleasure derived frojn the mere fact of 
repetition—of iteration—of which imitation is a particular instance. 
I must add onc' caveat before I part from the subject: repetition may 
bo so frequent, oven though of a thing pleasant in itself, as to grow 
wearisome and tedious, to become, in the language of Shakespeare, “ a 
damnable iteration.” 

If we could got back to the cradle of human civilization and see 
the weakling in its swaddling clothes, we should, I suspect, find that 
the capacity for imitation iu all the various forma in which it exists 
in man and the pleasure dciived from its exercise were playing a vast 
part. Indeed, the thought which I desire to suggest for consideration 
is this, that the superi(»rity of this capacity in man is one of the main 
causes of the great difference which exists between him and any other 
creature—of his progress in civilization and bf his capacity for a 
moral and religious elev.ition beyond his own natural level. 

Let us tiy to conceive in imagination tho difference between a 
creature endowed with a great power and love of imitation and. the 
same being without this endowment. The one would find in all tho 
sounds of nature, in all the forms of natural things, materials which 
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he might, moke his own and convert to his own use $ ho would find 
in the habits and proceedings of other creatures, hints 'by which he 
might improve his own modes of action: and any exceptionally high 
level of intellectual or moral excellence realched by a single individual 
might become the object of imitation to the whole race. In the case 
of the same being, but unendowed with tlio gift of imitation, none of 
these things would happen; the samo surroundings might exist, but 
they would be inoperative on his mental condition. The creature 
would be without means of lifting itself above the original level of its 
notions and instincts: it W'ould have no fulcrum by means of which 
to erect itself above itself. 

Is what I thus suggest verified by what we can know or surmise of 
the primitive life of mankind ? “ The Kamtschadales,” says Captain 
King, who sailed with Captain Cook on his fatal voyage and continued 
the narrative of that voyago after his death*— 

“ Thb Kamtschadales very thankfully acknowledge theii* obligations to the 
bears for what little adv.mcement they liavo hitherto made, either in the 
sciences or polite arts. They confess that they owe to them all their skill 
both in physic and snrgcry: that by remai’king with what herbs these 
animals rub the woiiud.s they have receive<l, and wh-it they have rocoui’se to 
when sick and languid, they have become acquainted with most of the 
simples in use, iiinong them, cither in the ^^'ay of internal medicine or exter¬ 
nal application. But what will appear somewhat more singular is, they 
acknowledge the bears likewise for their dancing masters. Indeed, tho 
' evidence of one’s senses puts this out of dispute: for the bear-<lance of the 
Kamtschadales is an exact coiintcr})art of every atlitiulo and gesture peculiar 
to this animal, through its various functions: and this is the foundation and 
groundwork of all their other dances, and wiiat they value themselves most 
upon.” 

The emu dance and the kangaroo dance of tho Australian natives are 
no doubt in liko manner derived by imitation from the animals whicli 
have most attracted tho attention of these savages. 

If we again imjxgine om’selves beside tho cradle of the civilization 
of our race, and inqnire what peculiarities of the human creature 
differenced it from its fellow animals and made civilization possible, 
wo should find, 1 suspect, that one of tho most marked of those 
pecnliarities was the capacity to utter, to give out, to express, to 
mako known to its fellows, in some form or the other, ih(i images wl)ic]i 
were present to the brain and the thoughts which dwelt in the mind. 
Of these modes of utterance, speech has grown to bo so completely 
dominant, that we sometimes forget the other means to wlu’ch the i*ace 
has had, and still ha8,*recourse.. The principal forms of humsm utter¬ 
ance may bo classed under gesture-language, picture-wriHiig, word- 
language, and word-writing; and at the base of all these the principles 
of imij^tion will be found to lie. 

Gesture-language consists in the imitation by gesture of the prin- 
• Captain King, “ Voyage to the Pacific,” by Cook and King, voL iii. p., 307. 
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cipal, or some one or more of the pnncipal, clmraoteristios of the thing 
to be described, coupled with a designation of things present by 
actually pointing to them. Such a language is found to subsist almost 
as a mother tongue amongst large congregations of deaf and dumb 
people, especially if ignorant of any other language, and it is carried 
to a great development or, 1 might say, perfection. It has been 
found, too, amongst the Cistercians labouring under the dismal rule 
of their order, and amongst Indian tribes often meeting, but ignorant 
of one another’s speech. 

Mr. Tylor has given a veiy curious account of this language as it 
exists in the Berlin Deaf and Dumb Institution. Of the nature of this 
language one or two illustrations will be enough. The left hand closed 
so as to represent a chimney, with tho right fore-finger placed over it 
so as to imitate steam, signifies a railway. A motion in imitation of 
that of rowing means England or Englishmen, whilst actions like 
cutting off the head and strangling depict tho countries and people of 
France and Bussia respectively. This mode of communication is 
plainly based on an imitation by gesture of the thing thought of.* . 

But the picture-writing of the savage tribes is not less plainly based 
upon imitation of another kind—^viz., the production by the art of 
drawing of a likeness to the object thought of. Specimens .-.of this 
kind of communication have come to us, especially from the Indian 
tribes.t 

How far tho imitation of natural sounds is the origin of word- 
language is a large and much debated question, at which 1 
can only glance. “ Words,” says Aristotle, “ are bits of mimicry.” J 
This may be, and probably is, far too wide for an exact statement 
of the truth; but even the most zealous opponents of the mimetic 
origin of speech admit that “there are names in every language 
formed by mere imitation of sound ; ” § and I am not now concerned 
to inquire into the matter more exactly. But if we may venture 
to conceive of the origin of speech from its present structure, I 
cannot, for one, entertain any doubt that imitation of this kind 
has played a certain not inconsiderable part amongst our first 
articulate forefathers. They listened to the noises of the wind in 
their pine-woods, or their alder-swamps, or the scattered birches 
on their hill sides, or heard tho rapid flight of wild birds disturbed 
in their haunts ; and by imitation they produced words like the 
and the nigh., and the whhr, and the whizz of our own speech. 
They stood by the dark mere or the moorland stream, and 
and dash, and gargle may recall the noises they heard. They listened 
to the inarticulate cry of their fellow-creatures, and words like 

* Tylor’s “ Researches in the Early History of Mankind,” 1866, chap, li/ 

+ See Taylor’s “Alphabet," i. 16. % “Rhet" ili. 1. 

,§ Max Miiller. “ Science of Language,” eighth edition, i. 409. 
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In like manner we have words descriptave of the noises produced 
by> the collision of-hard bodies, like jjZap, or ra-p^ or eraek; or of 
softer bodies, like thad^ or doLb, or whack; or of the sounds .of 
animals, like huxz^ hum^ loom, and qiMek; or of human inter¬ 

jection^ or inarticulate sounds, like dx^oc and ache from ah! or 
gesdimoaik from the smacking of the lips, or huff from the inarticulate 
utterance df arrogance; or covghy or hiccotigh, OT giggle, or chuckle, or 
laugh, from the familiar noises which they represent.* 

The same fact was familiar to the Latins, as evidenced in their 
own language, and St. Augustine (who had taught rhetoric with 
distinction at Carthago) dwells in a remarkable passage on the 
harmony between the sound of the words expressing a thing and the 
thing esprejssed. The tinnitus of brass, the hiimitus of horses, the 
lalaJtns of the sheep, the clangor of the trumpets, the stridor of chains 
are all iHustratipns of this coincidence, f 

But the influence of the imitative principle on the structure of 
language does not cease with this simple mimicry of sounds. It 
tends’ to produce a likeness between some quality of the thing and 
the word expressive of the thing. If we contrast our words rmigh 
and harsh, on the one hand, and the words soft and s}nooth, oh 
the other, we are conscious of a fitness in the respective words to the 
qualities signified. The Latins saw a like contrast between such 
words as lenitas, voluptas, niel, oh the one band, and aspcritas, crux, 
and acre, on the other. Nor is it in single words only that this 
desire to fit the word to the action prevails. In the formation of 
sentences it has continued to claim a place amongst th.e ornaments of 
the most cultured languages. From Homer, with his imitation of 
the clattering of horses’ hoofs, as they rush wildly on in confused 
medley-— 

'k 

no\Kd d* Spavru, Koriumt, irdpavra re, 7^ — Jliad, xxiii. 116, 

to Tennyson, with his— 

" For the fleet drew near, 

Tonohed, clinked, and clashed, and vanished,” 

jfll poets have more or less loved and used this figure .of rhetoric. 

' How for the manual and technical arts of human life owe their 
suggestion and origin to imitation is a xmint which, so far as I know, 
has not been fully considered. That the first canoo was made in 
imitaUon of a rotten tree which had served as a ferry boat; that the 
first pillar was constructed in the likeness of the erect tree; that the 

• jfee Farrar’s “ Origin ,of Language,” chap, iv.; Lubbock’s “ Primitive Civiliaa- 
tioh,” <diap. ix. 

f See a passage firbm the “ De Dialectic^,” cited, with emendations, by Max Muller, 
“ Soi«gM of language,” eighth edition, ii. 348. 

VOr„ LV. U U 
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Gothic arch was made to represent the over^aohing boughe in some 
forest glade; that the triglyph in the Doric £ne«e< represents the 
ends of the cross-beams which rested on the architraye—all this seems 
very probable, and suggests that further investigation might show 
that to a great degree imitation of the objects of Nature, or of . earlier 
structures, underlies all the various arts and products of human labour. 

I have hitherto dealt mth the play and scope of the imitative 
faculty in the fimt inception of human civilization, in the acquisition 
of the arts and of the power of communicating ideas. Its part has, J 
suspect, been yet gi-eater in the transmission from generation to 
generation of language and the arts and crafts when once acquired. 

In respect of language we see this both aflSrmatively and negatively 
in a very striking way. We know that French children imitate their 
parents in speaking French, and English children in speaking English, 
and we know that (at least before Board Schools) men and women 
imitated their neighbours and spoke dialects, and that particular 
families have particular modes of expression or pronunciation which 
distfuguish them even from their neighbours—all evidences of the 
extent and delicacy of the operation of the faculty of imitatiem. 

If possible tho negative instance is clearer to prove that invitation 
is the only means of tho communication of language. A child bom 
deaf cannot hear the sound of its parent’s voice, and though quite 
capable, as regards its organa of speech, of producing the like sounds, 
does not in fact produce them, for the simple reason that imitation is 
wanting. Cut off the means of imitating one of the most precious 
possessions of our race, and thO whole stream of tradition is stopped 
bj an impassable barrier: the gift of speech which has passed from 
sire to son through untold generations reaches not the deaf child. 
What a light this single fact throws on the value of this tendency to 
the human race! If it did not exist, no acquirement of the parent 
would pass to the child any more than now the power of speech 
passes to the deaf child : every generation would have to start de novo 
from the dead level of untutored humanity. 

But something has been done even for the deaf-mute. . The 
utterance of speech by a human being produces two results—^first, the 
fnost obvious one of a sound audible by the ears; and, secondly, motions 
in the organs of voice, including the top of the windpipe and the ’ 
mouth. Now from the former of these the deaf-mute is cut ofi^ tod 
the most ordinary impulse to speech is withdrawn: the latter ii still 
open to tlie sufferer, and by directing his attention to the movements 
of these parts, and allowing him to follow them by his finger^ he' is 
enabled, not only to> associate with the movement the meanmg the 
words produced, but by imitation to reproduce, though impexfect^^ the 
word spoken. 

In these facts we have an illustration of what I may cidl th^ ticih- 
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ness of our. Hi^an i^tnre in . its power 'pf imitat&oni and of the 
oxtpnt of its desirs .to iihitate ^ for we hUve one and the same thing, 
epeiech, the rei^t of. two' difierent 'Icinds of jbtnitation, one having its 
imitatioh in sound, the other in the perception of motion in anther 
mw*s organs. , > 

Bnt it is not with regard to speech only that imitation is the means 
of tmnamitting acquirements from one generation to another. It 
would be too much to say that all teaching depends on imitation, bnt 
it would not be a very gross exaggeration of the truth. Are you 
drilling children or teaching gymnastic exercises ? You show them 
how to act, and you bid them do as you have done. Are you teaching 
drawing or painting or any manual craft ? You do the same. -Are 
you teaching them how to read Greek, or to pronounce French ? ^ou 
do the same. The communication of pure statements of fact and of 
mere intellectual truth obviously involves nothiiig mimetic. But the 
teac^ng of everything which requires the pupil to do^as well as to 
kno^, does involve and rest upon imitation. 

If this be a true view of the facts, it seems to follow that the wholo 
progress of the race of man depends on the extent of this faculty; it 
enables each new generation to do with ease all that the preceding 
generations may have learned to do with difficulty. 

"We know well that imitation is strongest in youth ; that in youth, 
too, it is easiest to learn ; on the other hand, we know that in old age, 
habit is strongest. Now, what is habit ? It may, I believe, be 
defined as the imitation of ourselves. 


Seeing how much we imitate others, how we imitate most those 
with whom we are most and those whom we most esteem and love—it 
would be strange if we did not imitate ourselves, for there is no 
<me else so habitually present with us as ourselves,*—no one to whom 
we pay moip attention,—rarely any one whom we more regard with 
afiection. Wo have all the conditions necessary for abundant imita¬ 
tion, both consoious and unconscious. And to this correspond the 
facts with regard to habit: weak in youth, it grows with our growth, 
and gets more and more absolute with age; acts done originedly only 
after thought, and with volition, get to be done all but unconsciously : 
and there reigns over us a power for good or for evil—as the natib:c 
our habits may be—^wbich renders change difficult, and the force 
of the example of others weak. Imitation of others and habit are 
mutually exclusive, only because we cannot imitate two different 
things at once. The mimicry of others, which is one of the moi^ 
amusing traits of childhood, disappears, we well know, within a few 
years, and fixed habit is, as I have already said, ‘one of the mpst dis- 
tinptive traits of middle, and stiU more of advanced life. “ Imiter 
uu besoin do nature; nous imitons, jeuues autrui, vieux nious 


* Booz, *' Penates,” p. 85. 
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I have spoken of the traosmisEdon dT langnig^^'da^, iota by inat^ 
tion. ^ Are habits, transmitted bj^; heredity-? po^ei thiB ch^ Idhearit, 
as a matter of nature, the acquired habito of the parent ? ’ qnes*^ 
tisn is of high, moment in estimating how far imitation adds tb .llhe 
original store of the child. But it is. a question upon whidx just at 
the present time there is much controversy. ' 

C)n the one hand, we have Mr. Darwin offering a collection of in¬ 
stances of inheritance which include amongst them cases of the 
inheritance of injuries and mutilations, especially, or perhaps exdu- 
sively, when followed by disease, such as that of the cow which having 
lost a horn from an accident, with consequent suppuration, produced 
thi|Se calves whifch were hornless on the same side of the head ; and, 
ogam-:-and these ai*e more directly to our point—cases of the in¬ 
heritance of acquired habits under circumstances which seem to 
exclude as a postible source of error the imitation of the parent. 
English boj^ when taught to write in France are .said to cling to 
their English manner of writing; an infant daughter in a cradle' is 
said to have imitated the peculiar attitude in which the fathm* was 
accustomed to sleep; and another little girl to have imitated her 
father in a strange way of expressing pleasure on his fingers, which 
the father had practisod when a boy, but concealed as he grew 
elder.* 

Experiments have been made upon guinea-pigs by M. Brown- 
Sequard, and upon dogs by Messrs, Mairet and Gombemale, which 
tend to show that artificially produced disease may be transmitted by 
descent through one or even two generations.f On the other hand, 
M. Weismann,J in his discourse upon inheritance, invites us to 
ah opposite conclusion. He contends that the cases mted are 
of little or no scientific value; he adduces certain physiological 
reafsonings or speculations which He thinks inconsistent with the 
alleged descent, he argues that the proposition is not essenti^ 
for the explanation of the facts of the case; he further insists that 
new characters are not necessarily acquired cWacters, but that inai^. 
of those commonly so considered really depend “on the mysterious, 
.qpllaboration of the different tendencies of heredity.” § 

2 ■ ’ m 9 

In this conflict of authorities it would be highly presumptuous I' 
were to assert any definite conclusion, but I shall venture to hold that 
there is some evidence in favour of the opinion that such habits ihay. 
be transmitted by descent, and that this opinion has not at present 
been conclusively disproved or refuted. ‘ ' . - 

- If the descen^ble quality of habits be admitted, imitation %iliiii|^ear 

* Itarwin's ** Variation of Plants and Animals,'’ ii. 6, 7, 23, 24. - 

+ “ Comptes ReUdus," Tol. cvi. p. 607. . 

i “Ueber die Vermrbnng,” Jena. 188.3; and Mr. Mosel^'s article, Atowje. v^ xscrir. 

P- ®*®» t • , § Moseley, iVolurc, vol. zzziT. p. 630. .. . 
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ode tq thq jiext) fend-so enabling yiat!gea^£io& to start i^m 

4 ttotoge ^oadd than its ^redecestor. For tlmt which was done 
first h;f ^ anc^tor as a volantaiy act, then repeated b 7 him in inutatii!^ 
of hiinsOlf tintil it grew to be a habit,, may be done by his descendant aa a 
mere laaatter of habit, vested in him by the laws of descent, and with ijq- 
finitdy less wear and tear, both physical and mental, than was expended 
on the act by the one who first did it. Each generation may not only 
receive, bat acquire habits, and the sam of its received and acquired habito 
it may hand on to the next generation, to be in its turn augmented by 
the accretions of habits in that generation, and handed on with its new 
mcrement to the next following generation, and so on in succession. 

In these two ways, the later generation starts with a larger stock of 
-ondowments than its predecessorby the force of theprincipleof imitation. 

If. it bo, on one hand, a gain to do anything without the effort of 
toought, it is, on the other hand, very dangerous to live without 
thought. It is evident that iho principle of imitation, very valuable 
so long os it helps us without thought to do as well as our forefathers 
have done, is very noxious when it prevents us from doing any better 
. them they have done : and this is its effect where it is not counter* 
balanced by a perpetual inquisitiveness and activity of mind. Nowhere 
does the jmwer of imitation show itself so mightily as in those states 
of society, like the Chinese, in which imitation is deified, is made t^ 
highest duty of life, and where-every thing which is not fike what has 
been done before is regarded as evil The absence of all imitation would 
produce a stagnation in human society, because each man and each 
generation of men would derive no benefit, ih>m what their forefathers 
had learned: the presence of no other principle of life must and'does 
equally produce stagnation, bocauso the whole thought of the com¬ 
munity is hidebound in a case •through which it cannot break-r-the 
whole life is that aptly described by Bede* as one. of stupid habit— 
vita itxdtcR coTuntetudinis. It is only the co-existence of imitation -with' 
&ee thought and effort that produces a really healthy and progressive 
state of society . The danger of mere imitation has been strikingly 
depicted by Quintilian f: “ What would have happened if no one had 
.gone an inch beyond the precedent that he waa following ? In the 
poets we should have had nothing better than Livies Andronicus, in 
^history nothing better than the annals of the pontiffs': we should still 
'^e na^gating on rafts: there would be no pictures except silhouettes 
drawn from shadows cost by the sun.** 

It is difiloult for an Eng li«TiTn«.Ti of the nineteenth century. to 
reidize a state of society which is really stationaiy: with our 
greedy appetite for new ideas, for now things, for reforms, for 
^8 Imrd for us to believe that a great, if not 
.* "Hia. £oo.,” lib. iv. can. 87. t Lib. x. p. 1848. 
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the greater part, of the humaa i^e knowsAdbet and 

feels no such appetite, that it has gone on for ihotisaniil of 
the same way as it goes on to-^day, and that it regards fuiy httenL|i^ 
to introduce new thought or new inodes of life, not an 

impertinence, but as an impiety. - ' ' : 

But even where the force of habit is not so powerful as to exclude 
all originality and all progress, we may trace its power in arresting' 
improvement. I suppose that the peat hovels of the West of Ireland 
are very little changed since the times when St. Patrick preached to 
the ancestors of their present occupants. Imitation has checked any 
effort to improve the style of house-building. 

We gain some measure of the force of imitation on the mind when 
•we turn to its counterpart and complement—originality. We feel that 
real originality implies a marked superiority of mind, that in its 
higher manifestations it is a note even of genius. Now what is 
originality but the doing of a thing in a way in which we are not led 
•to do it by the example of those around us ? It implies that we have 
gone behind and below these example^ and have for ourselves thought 
out the plan of what is to be done from the principles applicable to 
it; and so act independently of the force of example. 

And then, when once originality occurs, there follows one of the 
strangest of human follies and one of the most impossible of things> 
the,imitation of originality ;—so strong and *decp is this principle of 
mimicry, that we try to imitate that of which the essence is that it is 
not imitation and that it is not imitable. 

It. is evident that the force of imitation will not be equal upon 
all minds: on those with large powers of acquisition, but small 
powers of origination, it ■will be Iwge ; on those in whom origination 
is more ■vigorous it will be leas. Furthermore, it is obvious that 
different persons will be differently the objects of imitation-—even of 
nnconscious, unintentional imitation. The active, ■vigorous man and 
the hustling, showy woman will be more likely to be followed* 
their neighbours than the shy, retiring student or the quiet, dowdy 
pietist. But what above everything else seems to determine the 
force of imitation is the love or admiration of the imitator for the 
hhitated. In these truths lies the familiar fact of the force bf 
exstmple, the infectious power alike of what is good and what is 
evil;-and the further fact, that the influence of example is propor^' 
tioniate to the affection and regard which is attracted to the^ersoia 
who exhibits that example. ' . ^ 

It is not only the living men and women who are the subjeds of 
our admiration and of our imitation. The CTcatnres of the p(^ and 
the Tomance-'WTiter and the novelist all act o^ the human, 
through it on the life and conduct of men, by the tenden^’wluch 
ex'sts to imitate them. The anxiety of Bon Quixote, nhd^’ all the 
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Bfira&^ d^mtocrtiaiices oi lu« staramge. ouceeit to act in jftcact imitaiaon 
ol ius lie^ liad^ the. most simihu; .ci 2 «ininstfUK»B in 

their careeis, is one of the strokes of imtnre in the mnziortRl work 
of Qe^sntes. The like influence is terribly at work at the present 
in<nn^t, and those who are familiar with the administration of-the 
Criminal Law, know best in how many cases the youthful culprit has 
been led to the commission of crime by the reading of some hovel 
story, in which Dick Turpin, or some such other mean wretch, 
has been depicted in a' way wh|lh has fired his imagination, aoid 
produced a strong desire to emulate his deeds of violence or of 
robbery. Surely the moral responsibility of the novelist is not a 
light one. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the solemn importance of these 
thoughts, if they be true, in reference to morals and our individual 
obligations. We have each one of us a tendency, both conscious and 
unconscious, to imitate the words and deeds, and oven the thoughts, of 
those with whom we associate. But we imitate, not only othera, but 
ourselves also ; and hence, by our voluntary acts, we are placing the 
fetters of habit on our future lives, and binding our future conduct 
by our present acts, and thus narrowing the area of the activity of 
our wills. If our daily actions be true and strong and noble, and 
our thoughts are high and pure, we are rendering it day by day 
more difficult for us to do anything false, or weak, or base, or to 
npurish low or impure thoughts j but if our deeds and thoughts be 
low and bad, We are placing the possession of virtue and nobility 
further and further out of our reach, till at last it becomes a moral 
impossibility. 

And if this be the momentous efiect of imitation on ours^ves, it 
foUows that we are exerting a like influence on all around us. 
Every visible act, every expressed thought, forms a possible object of 
imitation to all within sight or hearing of us, and so on in an ever 
widening circle. Every single act produces a moral wave like the 
wave created by the, fall of a stone into water. We have before us 
what Gibbon has well called “ the infinite series, the multiplying 
power of habit and fashion.’^* 

Nothmg perhaps more impresses -the mind with the solidarity of the 
human race than the- thought of the enduring influence, through all 
fucceeding generations, of the great men of old, of the love that is 
wakened <anew in each wave of human life for the mighty creations of 
-the mighty masters of song and of romance, and of the force of imita¬ 
tion* which goes with and is intensified by this love. Imitation, it 
'Was truly said by that great patriot'Statesman Sir John Eliot, is “ the 
moral mistress of our lives."t 

«.« Decline,” cap. Iviii. , f Forster^s ‘‘Life of Eiiot,” vol. i. p. 2. 
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* i know of no more appitllmg ejcample of the pow«p ©f btee^^Iife to 
infinence another in far distant periods than that 'i»..rJiKSN;ded 

by the strange and horrible history of the Max6chal de Betz.,. ■ A^man 
of noble birth, great wealth, great distinction us a .soldier, and. Mgh 
in favour with his Sovereign, he took to the most hcttrible eOth^ of 
child-murder of which we have any narrative: and when at ..last ’ 
driven to confession he made this statement as to the origin of his 
crimes. , “ The desire to commit ^ese atrocities came upon me eight^ 
years ago. I loft Court to go to Chansonc6 that I might claim the 
property of my grandfather deceased. In the library of the castle I 
found a Latin book—Suetonius, I believe—full of accounts of the 
cruelties of the Roman emperors. I read the charming history of 
Tibcnus, Oaracalla, and other Osesars, and the pleasure they took in . 
watching the agonies of tortured children. Thereupon I resolved to 
imitate and surpass these same Caesars, and that very night began to 
do so.”* 

If imitation be the moral mistress of our lives, she is also the reli- . 
^ons mistress of our lives. It would be out of place for me to pursue 
this thought far. But of one thing there can be no doubt, that one 
of the mightiest forces in the pfopagation of religions consists, first, 
in the love which the founder has awakened in the breasts of his 
followers, and of those who through them have leaimed to know, and 
knowing, to love his character; and, sepondly, in the force of the 
example of that founder, proportioned to the greatness and earnestness 
of his character, and to the love which he has awakened. Such a 
statement would be true of great teachers like Confbeius and Gautama. 
Such a statement is emphatically true of the great teachers of Chris¬ 
tendom—of St. Augustine or St. Francis; and above all, I speak it 
with reverence, I believe that what I have said is pre-eminently true 
<rf Him whom we honour as our great pattern and example. No life, 
no personality, has ever attracted such an outcome of love and affectioh 
as that of Jesus of Nazareth; no life has ever been lived so worthy 
of imitation. That imitation which this love has produced has, in 
thousands of men’s hearts, made a change, has literally turned and 
l^tered the course of their lives, has converted them—it has lite:^y 
^^nade them turn away from sin, and so the righteousness of Christ has' 
jmade them just and holy men. Heaven forbid that I should say that this 
ia all that Christ has done for man, but like Thomas a ICempis, < 7 ^ 
whoever:wrote the “Imitation of Christ,” I believe that to imitote 
Christ IS to be holy, and that the desire to imitate Him has beep, and 
still is, a iuost operative force in human society. 

Now, here I caimot'but ask my reader to look bade with me on the 
road we have taken; we have considered the mimicry of the zp^nk^, 

• * IfariQg-GoTild'g “ Book of Were Wolves," pp. 229, 280. - , 
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imo^iollib^l^ il^« adt:^. i^im.' Is it the s^Hsamo :£acialtj : whic]x 
eBaiW:□^Hal1fo imitate tiie pattern of dinst^ aod so to gi!OW holy iii His 
likf^^ ^ l'believe that it is, not because I deem holiness to be any- 
thb^^w or physioal, but because 1 believe that all nature points hp^ 
wat^ as by an unconscious prophecy and forecast, to the developmeaxt 
of a Imonal and sjnritual nature. “ Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, bat that which is natural ; and Eifterward that which is 
spiritual.” 


Edw. Fky. 
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rilHOUGH labour representation has not as yet attained any great 
JL proportions, it is more than thirty years since the idea first took 
form in this country. In 1857, my friend G. J. Holyoake, himse!^ 
an artisan in his youth, and a man who has never lost sympathy and 
toudi with the work-people, was a candidate for the representation of 
the Tower Hamlets. John Stuart Mill then sent a generous subscrip¬ 
tion and a letter of hearty approval. The same distingaished Badical 
supported Mr. George Odger when he, some years afterwards, came 
forward for Southwark. Both Mr. Holyoake and Mr. Odger were 
d^eated. The same fate befell Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, and other 
^bour candidates in 1868, and it was not until 1874 that the late Mr. 
Macdonald and myself were returned, as the ‘first direct labour repre¬ 
sentatives to the House of Commons. The desire for special represen¬ 
tation of the workmen, and the power to give effect to that desire^ have 
alike increased since 1857. The extension of the suffrage in 188^ 
^ve a new impetus to the movement in favour of labour representa¬ 
tion, and in the present Parliament there are nine members, including 
Mr. Cremer and Mr. Howell, who are recognized as coming under the 
category of working-class representatives. The term “ labour repre- 
smxtative,” though not easy to define, perhaps requires some defitririm. 
It is sometimes contended that every member of Parliament ^who h^ 
himself been a workman is entitled to be called a labour repre^tatiye. 
That would include men who have been fortunatse speculators, may 
have become millionaires, mid large employers, and would be ^mani¬ 
festly too wide. On the other hand, some deny that any labour member 
has yet found bis way to the House of Commons. They maintain that 
it is not enough ' for a man to have been an artisan ^ but 

that he ,mnst ccmtinne to follow his calling when not atte^bding to his 
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parliameofavy^ i^^ ;go voAta as to codotend a mafr is 

not a labwr iD^1)er who zu$t^ his ordinaty emplo^pient 

even when JWliament ia m seasdoni This, in theory, may look well 
enonjg^, hut in practice it is impossible. 

ThS'^onse of Commons has itself practically decided the point... 
Those iiH»W it has accepted as labour members are, without exception, 
men who worked at their respective trades, and who still maintaia a 
close oonneotibn with large associated bodies of workmen, such asso¬ 
ciations selecting and recognizing them as their representatives and 
spo^smen. 

I do not intend to discuss at length the question of labour repre¬ 
sentation in Pariiament. I may be asked, however, whether the 
principle of special representation is sound, and whether there is 
sufficient justification for it in the circumstances of our time. Are 
not class members and class legislation evils to be avoided rather than 
benefits to be sought? Are there any reasonable demands of the 
workmen that would not be readily conc^ed by the House o£^ 
Ootnmons even if there were not a single direct representative of 
labour in that assembly ? I frankly alimife—indeed, I confidently 
assert—^ihat the sound doctrine, true for all time wherever represen¬ 
tative government exists, is to select the candidate because of his 
character, his personal fitness, his general political agreement with the 
electors, and his ability to give effective expression to their opinions 
and convictions. The qualifications here enumerated are essential and 
vital ‘y they are of much greater moment than the social statns or the 
position in life to which ^e candidate belongs. 

Thase sentiments are neither original nor profound. More than 
fifteen years ago, in my first speech, when responding to a reqnimtion. 
inviting me to be a candidate for the House of Commons, I declared 
Uiat the workmen did not ask for class representation, but they resented, 
class exdusion. I controverted the opinion, which had then, as it has 
‘now, its advocates,that labour members should not be politicians,but only 
class representatives, and I contended that while in a great industrial 
centre l^e candidate should thoroughly understand labour qaestions, 
still the one true principle was to select a member on the grounds of 
his personal character and his fitness to represent his constitnenbs. 
The only justification for re-stating these commonplaces is that tihey 
are not unimportant, and th^ are too often ignored alike by candi¬ 
dates and by electors. 

• • The best member, th’erefore, I repeat, is he who is free from class bias, 
who looks at every question on broad grounds of justice and humaniiy, 
who will speak and vote for what is right, though it may cut prejudice 
against the grain, and may militate against his own interests. Such 
mfifiib^ we' have—mine-owners, railway directors, large employers of 
who cwi be just and humane even when Mine Regulation Bills 
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and Employers’ LiabHity Bills ai^.nndetv^sddertk|ij^^^ 
those men in the House of <^e in ihbroa^ng 

numbers, and there were never so many of them there as, Do 

■ theee admissions desti-oy or even weaken the claim for labour repre^ 
sentation ? 1 think not. The ideal to be aimed at is one thn^, the 

actual realized is another. It may lie desirable to get rid 6l- (dtuss^ 
and class distinctions. To abolish class animosities and clase pr^ndices 
. is certainly devoutly to be wished. - , 

But classes we have, and class representation. Officers of the army 
and of the navy, members of the legal and of the medical professions, 
railway directors, manufacturers, and mine-owners, bonkers, financiers, • 
' and landlords, abound in our legislative assemblies. They assert the 
claims and they share the prejudices of the class-or profession to which 
they belong. Only the few can wholly emancipate themselves from 
the prepossessions of their birth and ^eir surroundiugs. Moreoverj 
special knowledge is needed quite as much as good-will; and labour 
has certainly taken a higher position since working-men entered 
^Parliament than it occupied before. When equality of fortune is 
. established, or when men generally have emancipated themselves from 
class bias, then class representation will no longer be requisite. 
Meanwhile it is not only defensible, but it is necessary that the 
opinions, the interests, yea, even the very prejuffices, of the workmen 
should find forcible expression in Parliament. 

This view will not perhaps be seriously contested. The House 
of Commons should be as far as possible a faithful reflex of the 
nation. The labour members cannot complain of their reception 
by the House. Whatever its faults and failings may be—and it 
has many—that assembly is, so far as its own members are concerned, 
thoroughly democratic. It believes in, and practises, equality, and 
is free alike from condescension and from arrogance. Let a member 
know in substance what he is talking about—let him talk strmght at 
the House—not up to it, still less down to it—and the House w;iU 
. accord him a fair hearing and wUl make generous allowance for 
bluntness and inaccuracies of speech. Probably there is no place in the , 
iworld where social position counts for less than in the British House 
I of Commons. It may be unfair in its judgment of a man, but it 
\ hever measures him by a ^ mean standard; it estimates him his 
character and ability, not by the extent of his possessions,, and cares 
just as much or just as little for a peasant as for a lord. The same 
cannot 'he said with equal truth of any other assembly of English¬ 
men. ,/ 

It cannot be contended that the work-people—who, accoor^g to 
Comte, are not so much a class, as the nation—^have ever putted to an 
extreme their demand for special representation. They h|tY<y indeed, 
always stopped far short of their legitimate dlaims. WhafOTer their ‘ 
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wishes may. thera fore gr^*almosfe iasnperablei izape^mente in the 
way of JsboOT i»pres®titatib3^ * TPhe^boar candidate, always a poor 
man, osamot^ easily (noss the ihreshdd- of the House of Oonmidns. 
That Hopse has been called a xioh nhin’s clnb.” Monby, no dORibfc, 
reckons for leas now than formerly, but still it is hardly extravagant 
to say of. the House of Commons that its “ door is barred with gold.' 
and opens but to golden keys.” The,main difficulty of the rich man' 
is overcome when he finds a constituency with the will and the 
power to elect him. The working-man has not only this preliminary 
obstacle to surmount, but he has to solve the problem of how his 
election e^enses are to be paid, and to find the means of living, 
should his return prevent him from following his ordinary avocation. 

The cost of elections has been greatly reduced by recent legis¬ 
lation, but it is still vmry high. At the last general election the 
amounts paid by candidates in scores of instances exceeded a thousand 
pounds, often reaching £1500,. and rising to as much as £1700. 
The returning officer’s fees alone, in numerous cases, were more 
than five hundred pounds, occasionally above six hundred, and 
reached as high a figure as seven hundred and thirty-four pounds. 
Two mnch-needed reforms are to relieve candidates of returning 
officers’ charges, and to pay members of Parliament for their 
' services. 

Signs are not wanting that the old Chartist doctrine of payment 
of members—one of the few remaining points of the Charter which 
have not yet been even partially carried—^is coming to the front. 
In the division last session, when Mr. Fenwick brought the subject 
forward in the House of Commons, 135 members voted in its 
favour and 191 against. This shows amazing progress as com¬ 
pared with eighteen years ago, when the question was last discussed 
in Parliament. Mr. P. A. Taylor carried but 24 members 
into the lobby in support of his motion, while 211 .went against 
him, when he tested the opinion of the House in 1870. A minority 
of 24 increased into one of 135, and a majority of 211 reduced to 
191, indicates some progress, and inspires the hope that the minority 
will before long become a majority. When the names of the majority, 
as recorded in the division list, are carefully examined and compared 
with another parliamentary paper since published, the result is not- 
without significance. A Return “showing the names of all pfe- 
sent members of the House of Commons who are in receipt of 
public money from the national exchequer, whether in the form of 
salary, pay, peraion, or allowance of any kind,” has just been issued 
on, fb© motion of Mr. Fenwick. This Return proves that there are 
more than one hundred members of the present House of Commons 
in reoe^ of public money. Of these, fifty-eight voted against pay¬ 
ment of members. It will thus be seen that if those members had 
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abBtained from voting, thorn woh^ havo: been a 3 B«>jerit^ 6f tvo for 
the motion. Or if Ibey had vo0d .on the oAar aideithep© wdnfd have 
been a majority of sixty in its favonr. Tiite, some the hond^od and 
odd members referred to receive mere nominal sums. as. bfiSd^ of 
yeomanry, &c., but forty •three of tibose who opposed the nation'jSae 
paid moro than £100 a yefu*; thirty-seven, upwards of £5!00'; .and 
twenty-six of them from £1000 , to £7000 per annum. 

I am not challenging the right of these gentlemen to the money 
they get j on the contrary, I do not doubt that most of them, .not 
|dl, fairly earn their pay. Nor do I question their honesty in voting 
against payment of members while they themselves are, in many Oases, 
actually in receipt of much larger amounts from the national exchequer 
than any one would be likely to sug^st as fit remuneration for ordi¬ 
nary membem of Parliament. I would only, remark that, whatever 
may be their reasons for, the course they have taken, they can hardly 
be opposed to the principle of payment of members; nor will they 
contend, I presume, that while a “ groom-in-waiting ” is a public 
servant who has fairly earned his salary, a member of Parliament is at 
his post merely to serve his own interests or ambitions. 

TOie division of last July was remarkable not only on account of the 
largeness of the minority, bat also by reason of its constitutioh. Mr. 
Oladstone and Sir George Trevelyan spoke in support of the motion, 
whilo all the leading men on the front Opposition bench, and nearly 
every Liberal in the House of Commons at the time, voted for it. This 
was quite in keeping with the traditions of the Liberal party. So far 
back as 1830, when the Marquis of Blandford of that day introduced 
a Eefonn Bill containing a provision for the pigment of members, he 
was supported not only by distinguished Badicals like Jc^eph Hnme 
and Sir Francis Burdett, but Daniel O’Connell, Mr. Hobhouse, the 
two Whitbreads, Lord Ebrington, and, by great "Whig nobleinen' such 
as Lord Althorp, Lord Ho wick,. and liord John Bussell, Gu that 
occasion, however, a direct issue was not raised; since the molioa 
on which the division was taken was as to whether the time 'had, 
or had not, come for the House to pass a measure , of parliamfentajgr 
reform, 

- Payment of members coucems the labour representative and the 
unionist, but it does not concern them alone, or chiefly.;, J^r^n 
present conditions there are no difficulties that cannot be pvbr- 
come l^the great trade organizations. Payment is required not-mdrely 
to euabife-workmen to go to Parliament, but to widen the area 
for that assembly, and to place at the service .of the constittt^cies, 
withput refi^hce to wealth or social position, the best 
of the nation. The Badical party ought, therefore, to .reform 

in the forefront of its programme. " .. 

It does not follow that, even with the le&»ned coe^ df dectbhs and 
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payst^t of mombeiMy the direct of laboiir in the 

House of .Ocmimona wcndd be nnmerotis. The strugg^le fbr existence 
of the Woi^ez^, ’&eir poverty, their comparatave leek of education* 
their jealottsies and divisions, would all be impediments in their path¬ 
way to I3ie .legislative chambers of the world. All experience proves 
this. Bveiy other country in Europe having anything like parliamen-' 
tary government—^with the one exception of Italy—^paya a salary to itfc 
representatives. The same is true of the United States of America, of 
Canada, and of some other of our colonies. Yet in Republican America, 
with a wide suffrage, with a high rate of wages, with a long-established 
and an admirable';* educational system, though working-men have 
occasionally been elected to the State liegislatures, scarcely apy have 
been sent to the Senate or to tho House of Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington. 

In Franco, too, where both deputies and senators are paid, and 
where universal suffrage exists, veiy few 'Workmen have been elected 
to the Senate or to the Chamber of Deputies. M. Tolain, who. was a 
workman, has for many years been a member of the Senate, and has 
done good service on economic and labour questions. In the Chamber 
of Deputies tho working-men have constituted themselves ' into an 
independent party, sometimes called the “ groupe ouvrier ” and some¬ 
times the “groupe ouvrier sooialiste.” The party consists of some 
dozen membera, the majority of whom were elected for the first lime 
in. 1885. Less than half of them are working-men in the sense of 
evesr having bee'n engaged in manual labour; the others are connected 
with the professional classes, such as barristeis, solicitors, medical men, 
and joUmaliste. The “ groupe ouvrier ” usually vote with the extreme 
section of the Republican party. It would seem, however, that they 
are not always agreed among themselves; since the outbreak of tho 
Bonlangist agitarion, some of them have supported, while others have 
opposed, General Boulanger. 

In Germany the situation is not dissimilar. That country is some- 
rimes held up as a model to the working-class politicians of Great 
Britain. I have before me a newspaper sketch of a new labipur party 
about to be formed, in which the writer declares that thi# new party 
win send to Parliament genuine labour representatives—^men who, 
folloriing the e^mple of the Social Democnats of Germany, will “ don 
their leather aprons and do a spell of hard work at their respective 
taades after tiiey have filched their parliamentary labours.” We are 
'noti^ormed how many such workmen are in the German Poi'liament; 
not why, mth payment for their services, it should be necessary for any 
of them to do double duty as workmen and as legislators. The igodal 
Democrats derive their power from' the working classes, but very few 
workm^ haro been elected. There are ten Social Democrats in th© ' 
<3iatab0r’,;‘ h0 of them began life as workmen, but they have nearly 
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all risen into other positions, and there is hnt one workman,, a cigar* 
maker, at present in the Beichstag. 1 am neithw> oondonming nor 
criticizing the Social Democrats; I do not know enough of; their 
difficulties to express either approval or disajpproval of Iheir methods, 
I believe they are men of character and ability, who have devoted 
themselves with courage and fidelity to a cause which the;^ have 
no personal advantages to expect. From them it is possible that we 
may learn much, but in the direction of labour representation Gfermany 
has, I am persuaded, little or nothing to teach us. 

Sweden and Norway have much in common, and may be taken 
together. Both pay their members; both have an old system of 
government founded on a democratic basis. Sweden has had a long 
experience of workmen legislators. For more than seven hundred years 
sturdy yeomen, who. till the fields they own or rent, have had a seat and 
a voice in their Parliament. Since the measure of paiiiamentaiy reform 
passed in I860, the inflnence of these yeomen has greatly increased. 
They have proved an eminently conservative element; they have given 
to the deliberations of the Diet practical common-sense, and have added 
to the security and stability of the State. While the yeomen are 
strongly represented, very few artisans or wage-earners of any kind 
have been elected, Stockholm being the only town that has ever 
chosen workmen as members of Parliament. In the Norwegian 
Storthing, again, tlie farmers are largely represented, having at the 
present time thirty-eight members. Probably there is not a legis- 
latiye assembly in the world in which there is a more varied repre¬ 
sentation of classes than in that of Norway. In addition to farmers, 
there are clergymen, barristeirs, solicitors, schoolmasters, members of 
the civil service, shopkeepers, artisans—^in short, men of almost every 
rank, .class, and profession. If there must be class representatioa,. 
this variety and completeness is so far satisfactory, but the propor¬ 
tions 'are not so fair. In the present Storthing the officisd element is 
grossly over-represented. Eleven thousand civil servimts and local 
officials return fifty-eight members, while 186,000 working-men elect 
but three. 

All theiabour members now in the House of Commons, except those 
. whose homes and whose work are in London, are officials of trades 
unions, or are supported by those societies. They were selected by 
. the^r own localities; they did not push themselves, and were not forced ' 
by otliers, upon their constituents. One of the essentials of success in 
such candidatures is this spontaneity and freedom from extxj|Ueous 
dictation. If the feeling of localities is not recognized, outside ixite#^ 
fere:^, whether by individuals or by societies, may hinder, but it 
certamly wfil not help. Though the labour represmijiatiTCs were 
nominated neither by clnb nor caucus, they are avowed^^ men. 

''They appealed to the electors a.s Eadical politiciazus, wCi^ elected as 
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Bubhf. oad, as a rule, they hai^' acted and voted with the Liberal 
party. This has sometimes been made a matter of reproach, and it 
has been -urged that the workmaii member should be neither Whig, 
nor Tory,' nor Badical, but only a^Iabour representative. Among those 
•who most bitterly denounce existing parties, the opinion prevails that 
the woihing-men should form themselves into, and act as, a distinct 
and independent party. That view is no doubt honestly held by many 
. persons who have a sincere desire to improve the condition of the 
labourer. I entirely disagree with them, and believe that little or no 
good, and much evil, would result from such a policy. 

To attack is always easy. Our party system is vulnerable on every 
side. In theory it is open to criticism; in practice it is liable to great 
abuse. Its methods are often questionable, its actions sometimes 
degrading. The partisan who abandons bis own judgment and 
blindly follows his leaders is despicable enough, and may be a .peril 
to the State. But where there is representative govtsmment, the only 
alternative to party is faction. And faction, in the words of Boling- 
broke, “ is the worst of all parties.*’ Faction, cliquism, “ fighting for 
one’s own hand,” may minister to the vanity of the individual, but it 
' seldom benefits either a class or the nation. Nothing effective can be 
done in Parliament except by the hearty co-operation of those who are 
in general agreement. The labour candidate appeals to the electors 
and is sent to Parliament as a politician. Even where the great 
majority of the electors are workmen, they are politicians as well as 
wealth-producers. From its veiy .constitution the House of Commons 
is a political assembly. Nine-tenths of the subjects which come 
before it are of a political character. Many of those that are not 
strictly labour questions are quite as important tx) the workman as 
those that are. Will any one prtitend that questions of peace and war 
—^which may involve not only vast expenditure of life and treasure, but 
justice and good-will between one nation and another—^land law 
reform, and all that it embodies, are of less vital moment even to the 
wcwkmen themselves than factory inspection, the liability of employers, 
or even State regulation of the hours of labour? By forming a 
labour party we should not get rid of the evils of party, but we should 
multiply and aggravate those evils. The labour member is called 
upon—^by those who wish him to concern himself solely with labour 
questions—^to give up his consoiefice imd judgment on the great 
majority of the subjects that come before Parliament, and i-his he is 
asked to do, forsooth, in order that he may emancipate lumself from 
the thraldom, the degradation, and the corruption of party ! ’J’his view 
is not less insulting to the workman than it is absurd in itself. It 
assumes that the worker is‘Something less than a man ami a citizen ; 
that, as a mere tool of industry, he should separate himself from 
humanity, fi;om great controversies between individuals and between 
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oae Batiou and another, and concentrate idl his energies upon masters 
that affect him os a .mannal labourer. As a temporary expedient 
that might be defensible, but it is utterly unsound, and .therefore in¬ 
capable of universal application. * Wo should strive to, unite, not to 
divide men ; to efface, not to intensify class distinctions, 

I do not deny—1 resolutely maintain—^that there are decided 
advantages in sending to the House of Commons men who, having 
been workmen themselves, thoroughly underatond thp workman's life 
and sympathize wjth his efforts to impnive his condition. These 
advantages have been demonstrated on many occasions—in discussions 
on the Labour Laws, the lOmployers’ Liability Act, the increase in the 
number of inspectors of factories and mines, the Amendment of the 
Mines Regulation Act,.and other measures of a similar kind.' Nor 
must it bo supposed that I am insensible to the value of concerted 
action by the labour members. These members novr consult and act 
together on all matters that specially affect the workmen. On purely 
labour questions they are actually, as they ought to be, a party; 
while on general politics they rightly act with their natural allies, 
the Radicals, whose central principle is civil equality and whose object 
is the promotion of justice between man and man. 

Though myself a convinced believer iji the value of party, no one 
recognizes more fully than i do the necessity of the labour represen¬ 
tative maintaining a position of perfect independence. He should 
bo not only pure, but, if possible, above suspicion. I say, if possible, 
since it is not easy for a certain order of mind to believe tliat a member 
who is not rich can be honestly and unselfishly attacdied to party. 
These stispicions of little minds ai-e inborn, and need not be heeded; 
but it is on every ground desirable that the labour member should 
avoid entangling himself in the meshes of party; that he should take 
care not to place himself under obligations which will make it more 
difficult for him to go againsf his party when he. believes his party to 
bo in the wrong. 

What s])ccial legislation do working-men require ? What shall be 
the policy of the labour members, and who shall determine or dictate 
that policy ? The best, if not the only, way to discover tbis is to 
study the history of the trades union movement of this country, and 
to ascertain what is the collective opinion of working-men as deliberately 
expressed in their labour parliaments, their conferences and congresses. 
Whatever the mistakes, whatever the shortcomings, of these bodies, 
they have a splendid record of self-holp and of mutual assistanoe, as 
well as of legislative achievement. Look at what they have done for 
their unemployed. IJuring the year 1887 twenty-six of the principal 
trades unions, with a membership of 265,218, spent no less a sum than 
£209,879 in support of their unemployed. members. The same 
societies for the same object have spent since their fonuatioa three 
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million, five hundred and fifty-nine thoneand^ fonr hundred ponfids 
sterling. • 

While self-reliant, the trades unions have not hesitated to Appeal to 
Parliament; hut their political demands have always been character¬ 
ized by moderation, and have been kept within strictly defined liniits. 
Prom the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824 to the passing of 
the* Mines Regulation Act in 1887 scores of Acts have been placed 
upon the statute-book dealing with the rights and interests of labour. 
These measures have been carried on the initiative or by the active 
assistance of the unions. Some of them have aimed, to protect life 
and limb in dangerous occupations, some to prohibit the employment 
of children of tender age and to regulate the hours of women and of 
young people; but the great majority of them, certainly the most 
important, have been passed to repeal iinjust and oppressive laws and 
to establish complete equality between employer and employed. Uere- 
tofore the British workman has demanded neither monopolies nor 
privileges, neither pensions nor subventions, from the State; he has 
asked: only for fair plaj^, and has relied upon the power of association 
to win his industrial emancipation. Nor can it be said that this policy 
has been a failure. However seveire may bo the struggles and the 
diflicultios of labour in this country—and they are in many cases 
intolerably hard—^nowhere else has anything like so much been done by 
voluntaiy united eftbrt and by legislation to pK)tect life, to shorten 
the hours of labour, and otherwise to improv'e the worker’s condition. 
The moat progressive countries in the Old World and the New lag far 
behind us in these respects ; and those that are endeavouring to over¬ 
take us art! following in our footsteps and copying our example. 

Any one prc'sent at the International Trades Union Congress lately 
held in London must have been impressed Avith two things—^viz., the 
wretched condition of the working population on the Continent, and 
their tendency to look to the State to do almost everything for them. 
Their bad condition is apparent,, not only in their excessively long 
hours of labour and the scanty pay which is so often the accompani-- 
m(!ut of long hours, but also in tho absence of laws, or in the Avaiit 
of adequate laws, for seeming the liealth and protecting the lives of 
the work-people, and in the lax administration of such laws as exist. 
In many of these countries tho elementary right of association is denied; 
public meetings, indoor and outdoor, are at the mercy of the police; 
there is one law for the emjployor, another for the oraployccl, and, when 
these unequal laws are violated^ one penalty is iullictcd ui)on tlie^ rich 
law-breaker and another on the poor. The worker on tho C'ontinent 
is in a worse position as regards his legal status than was his brother 
on this'ride of the Channel at the beginning of the present <x*ntury. 
Upon the State the continental worker’s hopes are centred. Not only 
does he -look to it for fair play, foi* the repeal of the cruel and unequal 
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laws wliich shackle oppress him, but for the carryings of the 
social and industrial reforms which the British workman trusts to 
accomplish, in the main, through his own efforts by means of union and 
co-operation. 

In America wages are much higher; but there too the work hobrs 
are exceedingly long. In many of the States thei’e is an almost total 
absence of system and regulation in the workshops and mines. 
Recently something has been done to improve this by legislation. 
When there, I found that the best labour laws—those dealing with 
truck, >nth regulating factories, workshops, and mimjs—were nearly 
all modelled upon our Acts of Paidiament. Their laws are seldom so 
strong as ours, however, and they are hardly ever admirustered with 
the same strictness. 

Outside the Trades Union Congress, programmes have not un- 
frequently been put forward in th<5 name of the labour party. 
Sometimes these hav'e emanated from men who had no authority to 
speak for the workmen; sometimes they have come fi-om representa¬ 
tive bodiea Of the latter character is the National Labour Electoral 
Association. Among its officers and leaders are some of the ‘most 
respected and capable men comiected with the trades union move¬ 
ment. At tlie first annual congi’ess, held in Sheffield in October 
last, What is called the “ platform ” of the labour party was adopted. 
This platfonn consists of fourteen “ planks,” beginning vrith payment 
of members, going on through nationalization of land and royalty rents, 
free education, disestablishment of State Churches, an eight hours’ 
Bill for miners, and ending with the establishment by law of courts 
of conciliation for the settlement of trade disputes. 

1 am not at all inclined to mimmize the importance of these 
proposals. Some of them, such os those dealing with land and 
royalty rents (really two branches of the same subject) and the regu¬ 
lation of the hours of labour, are of vital raonient to the workmen. 
I have been endeavouring for some time to bring the question of' 
royalty rents before the attention of Parliament; and 1 have just 
succeeded in gc^tting the Covemment to grant a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject. To me it seems nothing short of 
iniquitous that enormous sums, amounting in the aggregate to 
millions of pounds, should every year be paid to landlords as 
royalty rents and way-leaves at a time when the' mining industi^ 
has been passing through a period of almost unexampled depression, 
when the owners of mines have been receiving little or no return for 
their capital, and the workmen’s wages have been reduced nearly to 
the starvation point. 

The hours of labour is a question of still wider an& deeper interest. 
At present in some industries the hours are scandalously' and in- 
humapjiy long. I believe that in nearly every case they could, wjfeh 
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advantage to everybody concemed and with injury to none,, be greatly 
reduced. Much has been done, and much more miiy yet bovdone, in that 
direction by the .power of union. The State bas shortened the working 
time of women and children, but it has declined-*-rightly, I think—to 
iutc'rfere with the hours of adult males. Whether that distinction should 
be mamtained, and whether, if the hours of men are to be fixed by law, 
the proper limit for all trades shall be eight hours out of the twenty- 
four, need not now be discussed. One thing is quite certain: Parlia¬ 
ment will not move on these lines except on the strongest Jircssure. 
I’roliminary to any effective parliamentary action, tlvo workmen must 
bo agreed. That condition does not at present exist. At the recent 
Trades Union Congresses, both at the ordinary and at the inter¬ 
national, it was abundantly evident that the workmen of the United 
Kingdom differ widely and radically on the question of the State 
regulation of the hours of labour. But to discuss this programme in 
detail would take me' far beyond the scope of the present article. 
Personally, I could accept the majority of the planks, as we are told 
they wore accepted at the Congress, “ without discussion,” and I am 
not concemed now to controvert any of them. But I see no advan¬ 
tage, and some danger, to the interests of the workmen in putting 
down a great number of mixed propositions—some of great, others 
of comparatively small, importance; some ripe for imme^ate legisla- 
"tion, others in a very backward state—and in trying to compel every 
candidate for Parliament to accept or reject them as a whole. 
Several of the fourtenn proposals are not strictly labour questions j 
they concern the workman as a citizen, not as a bread-winner. The 
majority of them would be accepted by nearly every Radical poli¬ 
tician ; and with regard to the remainder, the representatives of the 
workmen, and the workmen themselves, differ quite as fundamentally 
as those outside the ranks of labour. Whatever the value of this 
platform as a basis of propagandism, it is useless, and worse than 
. 1 . useless, as the creed of a new party. 

If I have tried to prove, by an appeal to the facts of history and 
the teachings of experience, tiiat the self-reliant policy of the Britidi 
workman has been successful, and that it shows a record in the 
improved conditions of labour without a parallel elsewhere, it must not 
be imagined that 1 am preaching a complacent optimism. Because 
much has been done, it does not follow that everything is satisfactoiy. 
The wretchedness of some of our workers is appalling—^not th® idle, 
^'thriftless, and profligate only, but the industrious and provudent. Let 
any one inclined to rest and be thankful read the report of Mr. 
Bpmett on the condition of the chain and nail makers of Stafford¬ 
shire, and the evidence given before tbe House of Lords’ Committee 
on tbe. sweating -system. The strong hand of the law may have to 
be laid on the “ sweater ” of the East-end of London and upon the 
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“ foprger” of tho Black Country. Evils so groat ai;id palpable must 
be attacked. With regard to the be^ mode of attack, opinions will 
differ. The strongest believei's in the virtue of self-help will readily 
admit the need for occasional State intervention. Our fadbory legis¬ 
lation may require modification, and wo must not be too pedantic. 
When warned against Socialism, we should remember that some of 
the most beneficent laws passed during the last fifty years have been 
more or less socialistic. After all, it is only a question of degi'ee j 
we cannot draw a line and declare dogmatically that State inter¬ 
ference is right on one side and wrong on the other. Each case 
must be judged on its Jnerits. But it may .be well for thoso of the 
workmen who are so ready to look to the State, to bear in mind that 
State help always means management, control, and discipline by the 
State, and can be had only at the sacrifice of individual libi^rty. 
What the workmen in tho past have asked, and what they wiU, I 
believe, demand in the future, is not alms, but justice; not privih'ge, 
but equality; not State management, but State inspection. On these 
lines much has been done, much still is required. Let Paidiament do 
what it can to make a clear, free highway for the toilt;r; to remove 
every obstacle, to lighten liis burdens, and to protect him from robbers, 
open and secret. If more tliau this is required—if the weak, broken- 
down wayfarer needs a lift—the assistance rendered should be dis¬ 
criminating as well as generous. Nothing should be done to weaken 
the self-rt>liance of the "work-people, or, in removing one evil, evils ten¬ 
fold greater will be produced. 

The great parliamentary controversies of the future will relate to 
the land, to religious equality, to education, to Home Buie, and to 
the industrial and social condition of the people. These social and 
industrial topics—not by any means the least in importance—are not 
party questions, and should not needlessly be brought within the range 
of party contests. Rome of the other questions, sissociated as they are 
with powerful vested interests, cannot i>erhaps bo kept outside party, 
^riiose who are in favour of freedom as against monopoly, of equality as 
against privilege, of tho rights of the people as against the interests of 
class, have a tough battle in prospect. To act with effect they must be 
united ; they can only unite so far as they are agreed. ITio w-orkmen 
may have rights and interests which will bring them in conflict "with 
classes, but they have none that are in opposition to the rights and 
the well-being of the community. My contention, then, is, lhat 
working-men have nothing to gain from Parliament by sectional 
action; that their true policy is to co-operate with that x>ariy with 
whose opinions they are in general agreement. 

The labour representatives, a mere handful of men, hardly more 
than one per cent, of the House of Commons, are utterly powerless, 
except so far as they act with oi’ secure the co-operation of others. 
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If tjiey were much more numerous, I should still hesitate to recom¬ 
mend them to form themselves into a separate political' party— 
especially into a party founded on the accident of cl^s, a basis 
narrow and unstable—^with the object, avowed or implied, of serving 
interests less broad than those of tho whole nation. In principle I 
know that would be unsound; in practice I believe it would be either 
ineffective or mischievous. As to party, its evils, whatever they may 
be, cannot be cured by the creation of factions. Party, after all, is 
but the means to an end. Since it is an indispensable moans, the 
true plan is to purify, to elevate, to ennoble it; to make it something' 
better than a mean straggle for place or pay ; to en^re that it is 
alw^s-—what I believe it usually is even now—the union of honest 
men, agreed on certain general principles, and banded together for the 
advancement of tho public weal. 

Thomas Burt. 
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P KOFESSOR HUXLEY aspires to rouse his “ countrymen out of- 
their dogmatic slumbers,” and, in common with many other 
Christians, I wish him a large measure of success in a task for 
which he is admirably qualified. There may be preachers who, doubt 
whether “it is desirable to let tho congregations of the faithful know 
of the results of Biblical criticism,” and undoubtedly there are many 
who think that ordinary congregations need and are entitled to receive 
a more refreshing and morally nutritious fare than critical discussions 
would afford; but there is also a large and growing number who 
ardently desire that the people of this country should be fully 
acquainted with the actual condition of Biblical science at the present 
time. Whether their recent informant is as competent to instruct 
the general public on this matter as he is to arouse them to a sense 
of its importance is at best an open question. It may transpire that 
his personal views are somewhat in the rear of current conclusions, 
and that he is less exact in expounding the views of his selected 
fuithorities than might have been expected from his scientific discipline 
and the lucidity of his writings upon other themes. Should these dis¬ 
coveries ensue, he will, no doubt, hasten to confess his errors, and in 
the interests of science, if not of thwlogy, will rejoice in the correction 
of any hasty statements that may have run too lightly from his facile 
pen. 

These personal considerations are only of importance in ^o far 
as they affect the diffusion of what is really known and believed 
by the .best scholara respecting the value of the New Testament 
documents. At the present moment preachers who found their 
addresses on the contents of these books . are hampered 
by tho prevalence of, vague suspicions of thw title to 
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be regarded as primitive and tmstwortliy testimoniea to the 
life of Jesus Christ, and the expa;t^on of His little band of followerB 
into the Church. The most exaggerated and absnrd notions are 
abroad as to the extent to which these testimonies are disputed^ 
People are told bj men of good character, high culture, and great 
repute, that their sources of information are hopelessly discredited, 
and that Christians have no reliable knowledge of their own Founder, 
and of his real teachings and claims. It is not obscurely suggested 
that in some mysterious region, of which Squire Wendover’s library 
may be taken as a type, immense stores of historic information are 
concealed, and that if pi-eaohers dared to enter that awful sanctuary of 
suppressed knowledge, they would, if honest men, come forth van¬ 
quished, after the pattern of Robert Elsraere. As a result of these 
wild statements and bold insinuations many persons have naturally 
come to suspect that the ministers they hear, or have ceased 
to hear, on Sunday, are in the same pitiable condition as Elsmere, 
between the time when he shut his eyes at Oxford, and that later 
date when, after a long straggle to keep them closed, the light 
of the Squire’s knowledge penetrated to his soul, dimming the 
gloiy of Christ’s image, and driving him from his parish in despair. 
Noting would please ns bettor, however, than for those mysterious 
conversations to be reported verbatim to the public. Mrs. Ward, of 
course, knows what both the parties said, and might enlighten us ; 
but, failing this, if Mr. Huxley would play the part of Squire 
to Canon Westcott’s Elsmere, there would be more realism in their 
talk, and the result would no doubt Iw the same as was depicted in 
the novel. By any means, and by all means, lot the results of 
Biblical criticism be made known, and only those who are base enough 
to love their own opinions better than truth can fear the issue. 

Before discussing the more purely’ critical question, I must take 
leave to refer to the original subject of contention, between hfr. 
Huxley and Dr. Wace. The Professor has made such boundless 
excursions, and scattered so many glittering shafts in the course of 
his two articles, that the public are in danger of forgetting how the 
disputation began. It may be pardonable, therefore, to reproduce the 
facts, which involve a point of great interest and almost vital import¬ 
ance in the . great controversy of our age. The learned Principal of 
King’s College read a paper last autumn before the Church Congress, 
in which he used words which have given great offence to the 
ch^pions of Agnosficism. Having pointed out that Christians do 
not pretend to have a “ scientific knowledge ” of an unseen world or 
of the future, he went on to insist that the difference between our¬ 
selves and Agnostics is not that we profess to have such knowledge, 
and that they profess to be ignorant; but that, beyond the limits of 
scientific evidence, we believe what they disbelieve. On this account 
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he criticized the title Agnostic as misleading, observing, “ Ho may 
prefer to call himself an Agnostic j bat his real name is an older 
one—ho is an infidel; that is to soyj an unbeliever.” 

With the utmoet respect for Dr. Wace, I must express my regret 
that the word “infidel” was used in this connection. It has evil 
associations which are better not revived, and 1 am not snr|Hised 
that the father of the Agnostic denomination should very angry. 
It is also to be deplored that the assertion was made that “the 
adoption of the term Agnostic is only an attempt to shift the issue, 
and that it involves a mere evasion ” in relation to Christianity. But, 
without assenting to the use of tho word “ infidel,” or to the imputa¬ 
tion of unworthy motives to those who decline to live under such a 
label, I must insist that the real difference between Christians and 
Agnostics is precisely as Dr. Wace stated in his paper, and that 
Agnostic is a misleading term. By using' the word knowledge in a 
different and most equivocal sense; it is easy for Mr. Huxley to turn 
round and say with a sneer: “ Are there, tl^en, any (Christians who say 
that they know nothing about the unseen w*orld and the futnro ? I w^as 
ignorant of the fact, bnt I am ready to accept it on tlu/^thority of a 
professed theologian” {Niiietemth Cenhiry^ Feb. 1889, p. 170). This 
may be smart fencing, but it simply eludes, and for many readers 
conceals, the issue, and holds up to scorn a statement which Agnostics 
onght to respect. Knowledge is a word with many shades of meaning, 
and is often used by the most exact thinkers in a popular sense, but 
when wo say that wo have no “scientific knowledge” of tho unseen 
world, we are saying what few wonld dispute—^viz., that we do not 
know unseen things in the same way as we know phenomena, or 
the laws of Nature which have been ascertained by an inductive 
process and verified by experiment. Mental certitude myriads enjoy 
respecting the unseen. They have a sure confidence, on the strength 
of which they live, and for which they are, if needful, ready to suffer 
the loss of all things, and to die. In their abundance of faith and 
paucity of language they will often exclaim, “ I know Him whom I 
have believed.” But if you ask a theologian of the most dogmatic 
kind whether he has a scientific knowledge of tho unseen, he 
may cautiously insist that he has some knowledge based on the 
data of consciousness which is more certain than any other, 
and also that ho has a system of methodized beliefs which h^ 
claims to Call scientific, but while thus guarding his meaning, he 
will rarely, if ever, hesitate to answer “ No ” to your question. If 
you ask an illiterate col/tager tho same question in a ’different 
form—i.«,, translating it into a language he can understand—he 
will give you a similar reply. If you ask him whether he knows 
heaven in tho samo way as he knows his native village, whether he 
knows God as he knows his earthly master in yonder mansibn. on the 
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hill^or whetlier he'knows the place of his expected futnre life as he 
knows the burial-ground where his father’s bones ai*e laid, he will smile 
at your absurdity in making such inquiries. No Christians to-day 
profess to be Gnostics, like tkose early, sects which claim ^ to know 
the numbers and names and ranks of angels and all the secrets of 
eternity. As distinguished from them wc are all Agnostics—i.«., men 
who say— 

“We Lave but faith, we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow.” 

To test the soundness of the distinction thus' insisted upon, wo may 
imagine Tennyson’s vorse just quoted being submitted as a creed for 
the acceptance of a mixed assembly of Christians and Agnostics of 
Mr. Huxley’s type. Putting the clauses separately, and of course on the 
understanding that all were to be viewed in relation to, the Christian 
Revelation, there would be at once a divided vote on the words, “ we 
have but faith.” There are some who call themselves Agnostics, or 
“ Christian j^nostics,” who would accept the. clause, but assuredly 
Mr. Huxley would not, and he justly claims “patent rights” in the 
name. Passing to the second clause, “ we cannot know,” every hand 
would be uplifted, as acknowledging an obvious fact, and there would 
be equal unanimity in voting for the third clause as an explanation of 
the fact, “ For knowledge is of things we see.” The remaining lines 
would have no meaning as proceeding from either Gnostics or Agnostics, 
but beautifully express the blended trust and aspiration of those who 
“ have but faith.” 

“ And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow.” 

I fail to see why Agnostics should bo unwilling to admit that th® 
absence of this faith constitutes the real difference between themselves 
and Christians. 1 rejoice to see how eagerly Professor Huxley labours 
to avoid tho necessity of saying point blank that he does not believe 
Jesus Christ, or believe in Him. In this honourable anxiety he is a 
true representation of many who do not bow their knees at Ike name 
of Jesus,, and do not put their trust in Him as a divinely commissioned 
leader, commander, and witness of mankind. To spare him and 
them all needless pain, I will call them by almost any title they 
prefer; but, in the name of all that is definite and clear, let us avoid 
cloudiness, of thought and speech, and keep it before us that an 
Agnostic, as defined by the author of the name, is a man who is con¬ 
tent to say, “ I do not know,” and to make that answer a shield 
against all appeals for religious-faith. The old-fashioned infidel was 
a man who scoffed and denied ; ho was indeed a Gnostic, who knew 
the negative of almost all that Christianity affii'ins. Sneering alike at 
Deism and Christianity, he boldly said: “ Tliere is no God, no future 
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life; man is but sentient dust, and unto dust bo must return without 
any hope or fear of an awaking.” To-day Deism and Atheistic Infi¬ 
delity are oat of date. As against Atheists, Agnostics agree with the 
old Hebrew poet that the man who says, “ There is no is a fool, 
and, as against Deists, they agree with Paul, and with the Christian 
apologists of the eighteenth century, in declaring that man’s unaided 
wisdom is not equal to the task of finding out the Almighty unto 
perfection, even supposing that such a being exists. A true Ajgnostic 
is usually respectful to Theists and Christians, and always to the 
person of Christ. It is quite possible, he admits, that Christ was 
commissioned fioiu above to guide mankind into light, but he has no 
faith that this was so. Like the Pharisees, when questioned about 
the origin of John’s baptism, ho says : “ I cannot tell; I do not know.” 
The old-fashioned infidel derided faith as the mark of a weak character. 
The modern Agnostic sees that faith, and especially the Christian 
faith, has been the mightiest factor, in human history. He owns that 
doubt is weakness, that doubt is a do-nothing spirit. But while 
faith has moved empires, made heroes, and turned the world upside 
down, the Agnostic feels obliged to forego the force ho might derive 
from it himself, and concerning the only religion he can even imagine 
to be true, “ I do not know,” is the utmost he feels competent to say. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may promote clearness, 
and possibly avert some useless contention, if I emphasize some points, 
on which Christians and Agnostics occupy common ground. ' 

The Apostle Paul, in one of his undoubted epistles, made very 
strong assertions respecting the limitations of human knowledge. 
“The world by its wisdom knew not God ” (1 Cor. i. 21). “For 
who among men knoweth the things of a man savo the spirit of the 
man which is in him ? Even so the things of God none knoweth save 
the spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii. 11). These and many kindred utterances 
were formerly regarded as an affront to the dignity and sufficiency 
of human reason. Man, it was contended, needs no revelation, for 
he can find in Nature all requisite Ijght about God and dufy. These 
complaints arc heaid no more. Agnosticism is tho slowly extorted 
confession of those whom Paul would designate the wise men and 
disputersof this world, that tho ancient Biblical doctrine of man’s, 
intellectual limitations is true. In this respect at any rate, Christians 
may join with Mr. Harrison in regarding it as “a mere step, an 
indispensable step, iu the evolution of religion; though, by its very 
nature, a step in which it is impossible to rest.’** It is the human 
mind returning from a thousand fruitless efforts to effect a scientific 
exploration of the Infinite, and finally—yes, I think we may venture 
to affirm finally—saying, as it stands on the outer edge of things 
seen and temporal, “ Thus far can we come, but no farther.” 

* The FortnigM}/ Jteview, January 1889, p. ISO. 
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Another point of contact Iratween Christians as-represented by Paul 
and modem Agnostics may be observed in their comihon admission 
that a ^vihe Eevelation is possible. Paul declared more than this^ but 
his words include and have their entire dependence on the thought that 
Bev^ation is possible, and to this part of his doctrine all consistent and 
representative Agnostics are ready to give assent. In the “Articles 
of the Negative Creed,” lately supplied at Mr. Gladstone’s request by 
an Agnostic of a rather extreme type, I find the following cautious 
words: “ That Darwinism .... affords the true explanation of all 
that (apart from Revelation) we do or can know respecting this 
insmitable I’irat Cause, its attributes and relations to men, and 
such mysteries as birili, life, and immortality.” This is called 
Article 2 of the Negative Creed, and in Article 3 the peculiar 
reference to Revelation is explained thus: “ I have said apart from 
Revelation, for a revelation attested by prophecies and miracles is a 
conceivable proposition, and might teach us things which without it 
we could never know. But it is a question of evidence.” Prof^sor 
Huxley makes great fun of some portions of this pamphlet, and at 
last throws it up witli an explosion of laughter. But he urges no 
& ^priori objection to a Revelation as such, and treats it as purely 
a question of evidence. 

^ One other point of agreement remains to be noted—^viz., that 
Agnostics are at one with Paul in insisting that the reception of any 
professed lievelation involves a step beyond knowledge, talcing know¬ 
ledge in the strict sense of verified and demonstrable truth. I have pre¬ 
viously implied this by insisting that the difference between the two 
parties is one of faith and no faith, but it will bear repetition and 
needs to be viewed under another aspect, as related to the subject of 
testimony. It may possibly be replied that some Christians appear to 
claim for their reli^ous beliefs a similar kind of certitude to that 
which is reached in physical science, and 1 am not concerned to deny 
the charge. With rare exceptions, if not invariably, the error is 
merely one of expression; but, if some Christians assume the tone and 
attitude of Gnostics, their inconsistency can easily be matched by the 
dogmatism of sundry Agnostics, and the two together merely afford an 
illustration of human infirmity. Paul assuredly distmguishes between 
faith and knowledge. The keynote to all his teachings on the subject 
is given in words already partly quoted: “ For seeing that in the 
wisdom of G(»i the world through its wisdom Icmw not God, it was 
God’s good pleasure "through the foolishness of the preaching to save 
them that bdieve.” Paul was quite aware that he could not prove the 
existence of God by the same method as one might demonstrate the 
existence of gold in a mine, or water in a well, or the sadness of tho 
sea. He could not take a hard materialist into the heavens and show 
him Gk)d, or transport him into another state of being to behold 
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tho forms of mortals who have pnt on immortality. He could not 
take him to Judaea and demonstrate to his senses that Christ rose from 

t 

the grave. A.n empty sepulchre might be accepted . as scienti^c 
evidence that Jesus was nob there, but it could not prove that He had 
risen and appeared to the apostles.. Tliese things were matters of 
testimony. This is no modern discovery, as authors who possibly 
have only lately seen it for themselves seem to think. We do not 
need any treatises, or articles, or novels, to’ teach us this. It depends 
primarily upon tlie testimony of Jesus Christ, as He is said to have 
told Pilate: “ To this (?nd have I been born, and to this end am I 
come into the world, that 1 should bear witness (or bear testimony) to 
tho truth.” Many of Christ's reported discussions with tho Jews were re¬ 
specting the value and credibility of His own testimony. In a secondary 
way th(! onus falls on the testimony of those who kept company with 
Jesus, and afterwards presented themselves to the world, saying: 

AVe are His witnesses.” In a third stage there arise the questions, 
How far do W'e possess a true record of their testimony ? Does the 
New Testament contain trustworthy documents ? These are questions 
which every man has a right to ask, and their answer is partially 
witbin the range of historic criticism and research. On these funda¬ 
mental princi])les there need bo no contention. All science, as Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley allows, rests upon a moasnro of faith, and all faith 
which transcends science must also have some starting-point and 
foundation of reason and knowledge. But in the last resort the 
Chiistian’s religion is faith in Jesus Christ as the faithful and tnie 
witness of God. The questions which historical and critical science 
have legitimately raised must bo settled by their appi’opriato methods 
for all who have been disturbed. But there is no science which can 
inVcsligato tho truth of Christ's testimony to what he designated 
“ heavenly tilings.” His witness relates not to a man, or men who 
lived under the conditions of space and time, but to an Unseen and, 
Eternal Being whom He calls our Father. When once it has been 
established by history that He claimed thus to be an express 
messenger from God and guide to Him, we are all reduced to an 
equality in His presence, a.nd must either believe or disbelieve. 
Scienc<? cannot, rimder us any valid help. Her last word is that such 
a claim involves no impossibility. In tbe memorable language of 
J. S. Mill: “To the conception of the rational sceptic it remains a 
possibility that Chi-ist actually was vrliat He supposed Himself to bo 
. . . . a man charged with a special, express, and unique commission 
from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue.” * As judged by 
science God is possible, heaven is possible, immortality is possible, 
and, though it is impossible for our faculties to search out God, it is 
possible for Him to know ns, and to send a messenger into our worid 

* *‘ Three Essays oa Religion," p, 255. 
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to direct, oar footsteps through the mysteries of thw life,, which, with¬ 
out the prospect of a sequel, is so uusatisfymg. the prospect of 
these possibilities, we are left to conclude upon our own responsiHlity 
what we will do with Jesus who is called the Christ. An Agnostic 
declines to beliey;e in Him, and says: “I do not know, I cannot 
ibiow, and will not tread whore only faith is possible.” A Christiau 
recognizes the limits of scientific knowledge, saying “I believe,” 
but presses forward, and by that faith ho lives “We walk by faitb, 
not by sight,” is the Christian motto. “ We walk by sight, and not 
by faith,” is a tmo summary of the Agnostic creed. 

Some confusion has crept into the present discussion through a 
verbal mistake. Dr. Wace wrote; “ It is, and it ought to be, an 
unpleasant thing for a man to have to say plainly that he does not 
believe Jesus Christ.” But in quoting this passage, Mr. Huxley 
interpolated the word “in” before the name of Jesus. It was 
clearly an inadvertence, and Mr. Huxley’s apology may well put an 
end to personal altercation, but the reniainder of his footnote upon 
the subject demands attention because it dccliuesfto rcco^iz^ a dis¬ 
tinction of importance. “ But,” he remarks, “ what difference it 
makes whether one ‘believes Jesus ’ or ‘believes in Jesus ^^ipuch 
thought has not enabled mo to discover.” The distinction, however, 
is sufficiently obvious. Wo may believe particular statements made 
by a notorious peijurer. A variety of considerations may convince 
us that for once ho is speaking truth, and so we may “ believe him,” 
but our belief “ in him ” may in. no degree bo strengtliened, and we 
should distrust him afterwards in any unsupported or improbable 
assertions. We should still doubt the man. Similarly we may on 
various grounds believe the testimony of an anonymous writer without 
. forming any opinion about his general veracity. But if we believe 
“ in ” a man thoroughly and without reserve, we stand pi*epared to 
receive all that he may affirm respecting his own thoughts and 
motives, and whatever he may declare respecting persons and facts 
outside the range of our own researches. It is in this sense pre¬ 
eminently that Christians “ believe in Jesus Christ.” In the language 
of a theologian, to whom we are referred as a great light: 

“ If our definition of faith is just, and expresses the true ith’a 
attached by Jesus to the word, faith does not consist in a persuasion 
of the reality of an historical or doctrinal fact .... but in .*1 trusi fnl 

and affectionate attachment to a person.To follow Christ, 

then, is to enter iaxto' relation, not with His message only, but with 

Himself.Such expressions as these determine tbo true 

Sense to be attached to the phrase ‘ believing in Jesus.’ ..He 

made His own person the object and centre of the religions^ life He 
sought to awaken and enkindle.”—Beuss, ITisityty of Chriatiun Theology^ 
vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 
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Insistizig upon this fundamental principle of the'Clirisri^' religion, 
there need be little difficulty in delimiting the spheres of faith' and 
critical science. Without some information about Christ '.there can 
be no faith in Him, and it may be freely conceded that jail idleged 
information is a fit subject for scientific investigation. ' The qaes- 
tion as to what Jesus really said and did” is one which cannot be 
excluded from the domain of historical and literary criticism, and 
we are thus brought without the least reluctance to that problem 
which “has occupied some of the best heads in Europe,for the last 
century.” 

It has been truly said that the great question of the day is the 
“ value of testimony,” and, this being so, we might have loohed for a 
searching and philosophical discussion of tliia high theme. Instead of 
this, however, we are regaled with a lively criticism of tho Gadarene 
story, with a view to discredit either the Evangelists as witnesses to 
Christ, or Christ Himself as a witness to the mysterious facts which 
underlie the phenomena of mental disorder; we are also favoured with 
some .strong statefrents about the dates and authorship of the Gospels. 

It^ould be worse than useless to follow Mr. Huxley in hi8remarli» 
ho elegantly calls the “ pig affair,” until we have con- 
■ the prior question of the writings in which that account 

appears. Even then I should decline to regard an isolated and sub¬ 
ordinate incident as a test case for Christianity. If a man does not 
beUeve in Christ on other and l^roader grounds than a single miracle, 
or a series of miracles, affords, he will certainly not be converted by 
their description, or by any proof of their abstract credibility; but, on 
the other hand, one who does believe in Christ wilt not renounce his 
faith even if critics can convince him that the Gadarene tale ought to 
be cut out of the Gospels. • It will, therefore, suffice to observe on 
this point, that tho scientific lecture whi6h the Professor promised to 
give has yet to appear. He opened his assault by saying : “I shall 
base what I have to say upon a case, the consideration of whidi lies 
strictly within the province of natural science, and of that particular 
part of it known as the physiology and pathology, of the nervous 
system.” * After this prelude it must have been somewhat dis¬ 
appointing to those who looked for a luminous exposition of physical 
facts to be told: “ I admit that I have no A priori objection to offer. 
.... I declare, as plainly as I can, that. I Q>iu unable to show cause 
why riiese, transferable devils should not exist” (p. 177). The can¬ 
dour of this confession is its sufficient crown. But why such an im¬ 
posing introduction to so small a modicum of scientific information ? 
More imp'^ant still, how came it that, after this admission in Pebruaiy, 
we are greeted in April with an almost, if ^not altogetibier, Gnostic 
assertion respecting “ the theory of the nature of the spiritual world 

* Nineiemth (kntury, February, p. 171. ' 
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inwlvef!|l.iia tli stiaty ” ?/; icJd tjiat fatee; 
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. dec^^:W'tSie caatraiy^. “ I Hold that this theoiy is tni!^ anil':.f^ i^ 
IS 'a ' i>Pof(»Hid and most 8)»rvic6able truth/’the one utt^nda Wod^ 
jfrom S'sdentific standpoint, be entitled to as much weight as the othdlr,’. 
soeiA that ie.yerj little inde^. - 

In . his second urtidle Mr. Huxley shows a truer ajjpreciation of dvi- , 
. dmttial value by offering some remarks bn the resurrection of Jesus.' 
This certainly is not an isolated or subordinate incident, but it cannot 
be profitably discussed until the prior question of testimony has been 
dealt trith. It is, moreover, so vast a theme and involves so many 
problems that a few pages in the midst of an article would be totally 
inadequate for its due treatment. Having once been mentioned, it 
cannot be passed over in total silence, but 1 shall only offer a few 
comments on the method of attack. 

■ Professor Huxley refuses to admit that Jesus died upon the cross, 
and sweeps away from the Gospel narratives eve||piing whibH goes 
>,beyond Mark’s statement that the grave was found empty. Sd much 
but no more he is prepared to admit, and sees no grounds on whi^h: a 
reasonable man can be asked to believe any more. But assuredlythe 
men of vast knowledge and critical acumen ” whom he set himself to 
expound are not with him in thus curtly dismissing the accounts of 
Christ’s reappearances. His authmities may deny toe objective, mid 
esoSoiaily the corporeal character of the alleged phenomena; but they 
doM^jtoold themselves excused frpm the task of explanation.* The 
wbrSr of Strauss and Henan would have been much simplified had they 
■ Tehtiired to evade this business. They deal in a tolerably free fashion 
I with toe narratives, but never conceal from themselves that toe origin 
of toe Christian church would be inconceivable apart from a firm faith 
in the resurrection on the jiart of the disciples. Even those authors 
wlm dii^ute Christ’s death ou the cross make some effort to reconcile 
' their theory with toe subsequent experiences which lie behind the 
evidence of Matthew, Luke, and John. That evidence is before > us 
and may be rigorously examined, but it. cannot bo brushed out of 
sight.' The jjroblem which has taxed the ingenuity of so many eager 
critics can never be solved on Mr. Huxley’s-method. If Jesus chd not 
die aa his-Homan executioners, and Jewish miemies, and weeping friends 
.believed; if He really survived toe.exhaustive toils and exciteinonts 
of His threefold trial, His scourj^ng, crucifixion, and entombment j 
Joseph of Arimathea or any other accomplice rescued Him from 
the sepulchre, we require to be told how His subsequent appearances 
and disappearance can be accounted for on any hypothesis consistent 
with His brdinaiy honesty and with the unquestioned fact that Hisdis- 
ieipltohcflievedin His resurrection. The difficulties of this theory are so 
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enormous that they justify n lirh<^ rtinke 

Ibigh among Mr. JHnxlty’s Oerman 

'bilities meet nS} from the rolling ot- the^f^tpno to'^e'^^ese 

travellmg, Idiose long journeys -between JerusaleuLismil.OrJ^erir^ Kis 
utterly exhausted vital forces, even if we grant tb Bn Patikje .. 
His feet had not been pierced I Then there is the most itnpos»ble 
thing of fdl: the poor, weak, sick Jesus, 'idth difficulty holding hipa- 
self erect, in hiding, disguised, and finally dying—^this Jesus, an object 
of faith, of exalted emotion, of the triumph of His adherents, a-rfeen 
epnqneror and Son of God! Here, in fact, the theory' begins to ^oW 
l^try, absurd, worthy only of rejection, since it makes the Apostles 
either miserable victims of deceit, or, with Jesus, themselves deceivers. 
... * On these grounds, the theory of apparent death has in recent 
times been rejected by critics almost without exception.”—Keim, Jesm 
(tf Hamm, vol vi. p. 880. 

Until Mr. Hnxley has either fortified or abandoned the position into 
which he has ventured with so much critioal, or possibly uncritical 
courage, his viewi|j|pay be left with this further remark that in putting 
them forth he cannot claim to be an expositor of the Tubingen schooh 
Thetrisionary theory which admits the death, and explains the subse* 
queht appeai’anccs of desus to His friends m subjective phenomena, is 
the only one which now holds the field among those who deny an 
actual resurrection; This theory I have examined at some length 
elsewhere,* and cannot discuss in this articlo. It may not be amiss, 
however, to mention Keim’s opinion of it as a pertinent illusferaiaon of 
the -tendency of German thought. After a prolonged and,£i|||lfdJy 
consideration of the theory, he finally turns round and repuimii^ it 
as untenable, because it leaves ‘^the main fact unexplained, and indeed 
subordinates what is historically attested to weak and untenable viewa^. 
(p. 358). Eogardiug the reappearance of Jesus as incapable of hisforid^ 
refutation, he declares it a legitimate object of faith. 

In making this assumption, faith is not only beyond the reach 
of refutation, since science is compelled to leave the mystery M th© 
final events of Jesus’s career unsolved without weakening the foundav 
tlons of faith by a single cominont; but it completes and illumhi^^s 
what to science remained an obscure point and a vexatious limitalaon 

cf'its knowledge.Faith .'. . . begins to build at'the.^nfc 

vrhere science loft off. If the visions are not something hudi&idjr 
ger^rated or self-generated, if they are not blossom and. frqB ^ an , 
ilhunQii; producing over-excltoment, if they are not something-sirang© 
and mysterious, if they are directly accompanied by astonishi»%i^j||^ear 
perceptiolis and. resolves,. then there still, remains onO '^ighXdijlg 
source, hitherto nnmentioned-^namely, God and the. glorlBest -^^rist. 
Spinoza incid^tally expresses this opinion, and jhose recent- 

’• •■f^The Myetery of Qod,"ohap., Jxi ' »’ - • * 
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.. i to die qnestion of teetimony, I take note of some adti^Fii^ 

rexoaikB - oxi the supremacy, and, indeed, tke inevitable neeeaiityv of 
pmiate jbd^ent widcb. occur in Mr. Huxley’s latest art^le, and of 
bis'modbst .disclaimer , of originality in any of tbe arguments be'bke 
used in. this. controversy. He claims only to be an expositor, and 
that; .{^Iv bis materials, facts and reasonings alike,” are either 
identical with, or consequential upon, proportions which are to be 
Jofpxd'in tha works Of scholars and theologians of the highest repute/’* 
Wh,en observing that *^n6t a solitary argument that 1 have used 
c« diat I am about to use . . / . has anything to do with the fact 
that.I have been chiefly occupied with natural science,” he must have 
forgotten the . introduction tp his Gadarene discourse quoted ateive. 
In any capacity, however, he is always a welcome writer, and when he 
outers tibe .field as an expositor of German critics his name: must 
deservedly add weight to any opinions he may endorse. Claiming 
only an. equal right of private judgmmit I propose to exaimiKie the 
accuracy of his exposition. 

Unfortunately for us, and for the writers whoso names are intro¬ 
duced, there fs no attempt to state their individual conclnrions, so 
that we 'may .^now to whom we are indebted for particular opinions 
and be placed in a favourable position for comparing the sermon witli 
that I am afraid that if we were entirely dependent upon t^ie 

expopltioh how offered to the pnblic we should conclude that Beuan, 
Steauss, Baur, Bouss, and .Volkmar formed a happy and united 
' family of critics, .whose works supplied a solid body of uiumimous 
opinion and uncontroverted historical conclusions. We should also 
conclude that these scholars were agreed in afiirming, as the reisnlt 
df their investigations, that wo know absolutely nothing about the 
authorship of the Gospels, and that there is no proof that any one of 
these Gospels existed, as now found in the Bible, before the second 
ceutipy. It is. inconceivable that Professor Huxley could have 
delibe^tely intended to convey iso preposterously false an impres-sion, 
and . I wopld make no such imputation. It must be regretted, how- 
.eyeri that in .his first, article he made no effort to prevent the public 
fr6m fidling into error, and also, that he has made so lame and 
unsatisfactory a reply to Dr. Wace’s criticisms, as appears in the 
Bejoinder pf, April. In tiie face of such quotations as l)r. Waoe 
^eu^lied (Nimtemth Cmlury^ March) to prove that the authors cited 
. are grmmly at vaociance with each ot^er, their disagreements could not 


-♦ Jiineteenth Century, April, p. ‘484. 
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^ totally ignored, the aerions charothtor of ^their. hfts 

not yet been fmnkly acknowledged, wldle. tp 

them as .conjoint anthoritaea is def<^^ a 
examination only serves to render the originiu ^iiustake vh^i^ Gpn*. 
spicttOtts. **The disagreements of a series of ihv^tigatoi^ ,dp.!;n6t' 
interfe^ with the fact that each of them has made, imporiiant :Oon- 
tributions to the body of truth ultimately establiahed. . If X .jEdte 
Budbn, liinnaeus, Lamarck, and Cuvier, as having each and jedl bf 
them taken a leading share in building up modem biology, the state¬ 
ment that every one of these great naturalists disagreed with, and 
even more or less contradicted all the rest, is quite true; but the 
supposition that the latter assertion is in any way inconsistent’ ^th 
the former would betray a strange ignorance of the manner in >vhich 
all true science advances.” * t . 

To these observations we must all accord our fhll assent. But wlwt 
have they to do with the" subject ? If Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and 
Volkraar had been referred to merely as taking a leading share in the 
progress of critical science,'^ the reference might have passed, .But 
they were grouped together distinctly as setting forth “the main 
results ” of criticism. What would Professor Huxley say if some ex¬ 
positor of natural - science wore to refer the public to the wo^ks of 
Buflbn, Linnmus, Lamarck, and Cuvier,” as setting forth the “ maiu. 
resijlts” of modem biolo^cal studies ? ' , 

It is refreshing to see Mr. Huxley’s appreciation ^ Mrs. Ward^s 
article on “ The Now Reformation,” which appeared in 
CeivlVLry for March. I quite agree with him that those who ps^d to 
it from Dr. Wace’s article in the same number “ must have enjoy^ the 
plea£*tire of a dramatic surprise,” bufe..few indeed would regard 
' “ an anticipatory confutation.” It was indeed an anticipatoryvfspn^ 
firm'ation of the most cHsential statements made by Dr. Wace. He 
ajiy rate has no need to regret Jiie “Turk’s head ” so gracefully brought! ‘ 
into this controversy, and if Mr. Huxley is satisfied with its results he 
must be easily pleased. Mrs. Ward has shown in the character of Roh^, 
Elstnere what she regards as the logical and consistent ontcome in. .life 
and thought of the latest Biblical science, but-she soamoly for^ 

■ model in Mr. Iluxloy. If we may trust the indications furaished’ H 
his articles, his opinions far more nearly resemble the Squire’f^.^than 
thpse of the founder of. a new Christian community at 
End}.and he can scarcely imagine that the sketch of Mn Merrin^ . 
in *^~The New .Reformation” is intended form mental .os 
likeness df himself. He has appealed, howeverr, to Mrs, W«w^^d 
invoked the aid of her literary liesom, and,' for the purppse;.^{^^g • 
his own clmms as an expositor, I am quite content 
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3^a*i^a^^t2iii'er& iras m l^s Liife of liTesus ” “ a minimma ot ..^tory,' 
i 'miM^XTO indeed.of ^literajy oriticism^^^ . She furttier dedlaa^'ith^; 

Bt^ti$s ciiticijsii^d the eortterUs of the Christian literature withoidi 
ondentanding the literary and historical conditions which had 
dbcdd it. Of the*real life and cnltnre of the men who wrote it, of the 
wal hii^rical conditions' snrronhding the person of Jesas, he had 
alntOirt as little notion as the dogmatic historians who undertook to 
ahBwer him.”* 


'■ - Ijaiter on Mrs. Ward contrasts Strauss with two more i^econt writers 
aai^-ohserves, “ If yon compare them with Strauss, you see with 
staraing clearness how far we have travelled in half a century. 
There, an empty hackground, an effaced personality, and in its stead 
'fee play of philosophical abstraction ” (p. 474), Will Mr. Huxley 
accept this verdict of his chosen authority, or will he still direrjt the 
public to Strauss as one who sets forth “ the main results ” of Biblical 
criticism? 


. With respect to Baur, Mrs. Ward is loss severe in her judgments,* 
brill her first reference to him exhibits the extent of his agreement 
vrith Strauss, and his estimate of that writer’s qualifications. 
“ Baur, that veteran of knowledge, was struck, in the first place, with 
“tiie fact which’* Strauss’s hook revealed, that a scientific knowledge of 
Christian sources was as yet wanting to theology ; in the next, he waa- 
imbu^ with the conception that the Gospels lu:^ been till then placed' 
in'a false perspective both by Stranss and by New 'restameut criticii^m 
gepbraUy—^that not they, but the Pauline epistles, represent''the 
i^rliest and directest testimony we have to Christian belief” (p. 471). 

Far be it from me to detract from Baiir’s reputation for massi|re 
teirning, acute perception, fend patient genius. As a bold and original' 

, critic, he did much to start new and fruitful ideas, and to .provoke 
-a^ntion to little used materials of knowledge. But we are con¬ 
cerned now with the results of modern criticism, not its early efforts, 
and we have to ask Mrs. Ward to tell us how far Baur succeeded in 
achieving a satisfactory ptesentation of ‘Christian origins. UpoU this 
critical point she is most explirit,. observing that, as compared 
“ with Strariss’s philosophizing,” Us work was history. “ But it was 
not pme history. It was marred by a too great love of system- 
matog, of arbitrary antitheses and formulee, learnt, of courae, from 
Hbgel, which took far too little accou:i^ of the variety, tie mmne&t, 
the com^exity and manysidedness which belonged to the early 
Cl^ris^a^fe^ as to all life^ but e^cially the rich and feruienting life 



Hatch, p. 471. 
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of a nasceht religion* The clue foand l^at v ».; it ^ 9 ^ 'been- too 
arbitrarily and'ConMenily^ii^owed in^^i^tediran^ 

again critical, theology fell pai^ntly •^1)» 

No sign d * ‘ main results ” here! History is again t 

Of Mr/ Huxley’s four names, given as of co-orimate anth(tt%^, we 
have thus, on Mrs. Ward’s showing, the second pirotori^jg against the 
first', and history protesting against both. Critical theology feds it*^ 
neodtol to start afresh, is terribly dissatisfied with its ** results ” thus 
far, but bravely and rightly resolved to persevere. What then were 
the causes of its discontont ? What was the nature of those deep 

wants of which it was conscious ? Mrs. Ward shall tell. : ’ 

• ^ 

It was consdous of two wants—a deeper and more comprehen¬ 
sive understanding of the personality and work of Jesus, which Bi^r, 
who had thrown a flood of light on Paul, had notoriously left 
unattempted; and in the second place, it was striving towards a more 
life-like and convincing picture of the early Christian sodety ” (p. 472).. 

Manifestly, without even attempting to get a “ comprehendve 
understanding of the personality and work of Jesus,** critidsm could 
not begin to talk, about “ results,” and therefore to supply the two 
^at wants thus mercilessly laid bare her devotees were compelled to 
begin once more anew. 

** The workers following BaUr fell into diflerent groups: Hilgmxfeld 
on the right, softening and moderating Banris negative conclusions; 
Volkmar on the left, developing them, extravagantly, yet' evolving in 
the process an amount of learning, ingenuity, and snggestiven^, 
which will, leave its mark, when his specific conclusions as to the dates 
of the New Testament books are no longer reiuembered ” (p. 472). 

: ’ Thus Yolkmar, another of the four united exponents of results, is 
shown os desperately resisting the tide of critical tendency, exaggera* 
tiiW Baur’s negative conclusions, which have already been censnrdl 
for their rashness by our court of appeal. Eesults of modem critidsm 
are therefore not to be found in Yolkmar. He was a learned man,, 
but more ingenious than scientific. His spedfic conclusions *’Oil the 
points for which his authority has been cited are to be.“n0 longer 
remembered!” „. 

Only Eeuss now remains for notice, and Mrs. Ward introduces Idht 
as aa opixment of that Tttbingen school, with whose champions 
fessor Huxloy has grouped him in a critical “ happy family.** r 
Ward' has no regrets to express over this oppodtion. It was in her 
eyes ‘^ admirable work,” and it most be cordially agreed that, in'with-- 
standing Bainr and Yolkmar, Eeuss sagaciously conducted 
towards something far more like “ results ” than anything ds^K^i^ble 
in their works. 

“The sdent|po opposition represented by Eeuss, 4Ete^d,'Hwald, 
and Eltschl did admirable work. It btonght Bjfkuris iib test 
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to ns to look for anytkii^g 

-deen^ ^‘the tima Tesulll*’ of sdentific criticism. Befbre 
tl^is. aTtiele I skall hope to find space for a .few qnotatioxis 
;this, author which are well worthy attention, hut before doing j©-; 
. Tnnst' allow the authoress of ‘‘ The New Eeformation ” to shed a little^ 
more light! on the subject of appeal. With regard to dates, Bolands 
is.made to observe : “To throw l^k the Gospels from the second 
cei^U]^,. where Baur *md Volkmar, placed them, to the last thirty 
y^s of the first, is practically to surrender the bases of the rationalist 
” (p. 4<75). Merrimau repudiates the inference, but accepts 
.'th#^tes as representing the present, conclusion of the best scholars. 
It is thus acknowledged, that as. criticism has become more and 
more historic, and as wild assumptions and conjectures liave been 
discredited by research, science has been returning towards those ^ 
old-fashioned opinions upon which so much scorn has be^^cast 
during the last generation. But the return has not m.erol^. 
to something ’like the ancient traditional views respecting the dates., 
of the New Testament documents. Immeasurably more imporiianfi 
has beeu the reactionary diange of spirit in which the Gospels, and 
the sublime Person of whom they testify, are regarded. The super-!! 
human powers of Josus are still disallowed by the writeis.Mrs. Wwd 



/a^<^all, and clear, and living. There is for them, and Irho 
vibllqw. their guidance, nothing obscure or vague about the- social, 
political, and religious conditions in the midst of which Jesus lived 
and acted. The outlines of His own character are sharp and strong 
,ih. their newest portraitures, and His words are listened to -and 
.pondered without any suspicion that the conversations and, .i^aylngs 
rela^ in the Gospels ate the counterfeit, coin of a later age. The 
main, results of scientific criricism,. os understood and accepted by 
s.Mts..Ward, are thus gathered upThis study of mine, which at 
firrt Boomed to have swept aw;ay. all, has given me back much. God 
-—though I can find no names for Hiin—^is more real, more present to 
mo than ever before. And when in the. intervals of my law-work, I 
^ back to my favodrite books, it seems to me that I live with Jesus, 
beside Gennesarotli, or iu.^the streets qf Jerusalem, as I never lived 
Him in the old days when yon and,I were .Anglicans together. 
I roalift® His historical limitations, and the more present they ure to 
«rae^ the more my heart tnms to Him, the more He rneans to me, and 
:tiLe;m.oro ready I am to go put into that w’orld of the poor and help- 
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less He lost»His li& for, with tho thought of Him warm'^ithm 
(p. 179). ' v 

Keuders will now be ftblei«to decide how far iheiapp^ has gone in 
Mr. Huxley’s favour. His four authorities aw broken up-by their 
judge i^to mutually protesting and opposing parties, and, with one ex¬ 
ception, sliown to be obsolete. His dates aw gone, with their‘ftpeeula- 
tive inventors; and a striking contrast has been exhibited between his 
desirn to relegate Jesus to the realm of the Unknowable, and the . 
loving and rovei-ent zeal of the newest (-Jerman cTiticism to ^lortray tlio 
figure of pno in whom it ivcoguizes “ that friend of God and man’* i- 
who is the natural leader of our ‘'inmost life.” I cannot pretend to 
regard even thi's.o rich results of moth rn research and meditation as 
final or satisfactonr, but, at any rate, their effect upoti the mind is iotallj 
unlike the impression left by Professor Huxley’s work as an expositor 
of German theological scieuce, and it marks an altogether startling 
transformation since the days of Strauss. Possibly tho resillt of his 
appeal may be sotisfactorj' to the appellant's mind, and he will have no 
desire to recall or modify his exuberant expressions of groMtudo to 
iMrs^.Ward. But in any case 1 beg to appropriate his language, and 
to tender that lady my sincere tlianks for this i*ff(>otivo “ clearing 
away of antiquated eucumbrauces from the lists of controversy.’’ Her 
“ long-handled Tuik’s head ” has done good work, and those who had 
not previously read the “ anticipatory confutation,” but had formed an 
opinion of its contents from Mr. Jluxlcy’s exultant allusions, may 
possibly ** have enjoyed the pleasure of a dramatic surprise.” 

Having heard from tho selected nfferee that ileuss is tlio only scholar 
of tlie four cited^to whom we may look for “the main results” of 
critical science, it will be but fair to let him speak for himself. It 
may be .useful to premise that Renss rigorously refrains from mentioain^ 
tho names of writers whose opinions he controverts, but since Mrs. Ward 
has told us. that he is a scientific opponent of Baur, A'olkmar, and 
their school, tiiere can l)e no uncertainty about his ])ersonal aHusious 
in the follu^^ing pa.ssagcs, which are taken from his “ History of the 
Canon oE the Holy Scriptures.” rommending his own “cautious 
and exhaubtive ” historic nuvthod as suiierior to that which it displaced, 
he observch:—“The philosopher, the theorizer will many times bej^ 
tempted to sacrifice the facts to his principles; when these arw , 
laid down, he will pass over everything inconvenient, deny on 
pervert everything contra«]ictoiy' (p. 392). With reg^ to the 
progress and prebeut results of the historic method, he writes 
“ The first gropings have given place more and more to 
and rational work. .... The hi&ioiy of the literature ef OhriWhmity 
in its dawn is already marked in firm outlines; in the 

liistory of tho formation of the collfTtion, the sources cl which) 
on the whole, run with all desirable abundance) has positively 
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* reached a degree certainly wMoh will be fnrtbei’ itkCreai^d, and 
whicb^ tbeoriatB ore snaking vain efforts to depreciate" (P* dd2). 

!tbe edGe|ei$& of onr ceiitniy, dven the mcdrt: conservative, beart the 
stamp of ^ historical point of view, while rationalistic i^xegesia has 
disi^i^pe^i^ without hope of return. The natural origins are sttidied 
on the Soil where the Bible was formed, which by no means exdndes 
the bdief in the providential action of the Spirit of C4od j and oonse^ 
qnently the question dP tho canon, in so far as it depends on tlie study 
of the texts, has entered irrevocably, not into the s])hore of a doubt, 
whihh would be the enemy of faith, but into the hphert' of facts, which 
can only give to Mth a more solid basis ” (p. 396). 

To those who fear that the unfottored criticism of the present day 
is likely to permauobtly undermine the influence of Jesus Christ, or 
of the BSale, Beuss has strong reaBBnraiic<‘S to offer. He does not 
believe that God’s gift hangs on grammai*, or on proper names, on 
precise dates, or ou a mechanical preservation of Ihe lino g'lld of 
spiritoal revelation from all human alloy. He holds that criticibni 
h(U9 shown that the Biblical writings are a really distinct and special 
htoratnre,” and that tliey suffice to bring the reader into true oon- 
tacb wit’h the mind of (’hrisi and with the Spirit of God, and that 
this is indeed their true function, and one which criticism can never 
take away. 

Thus he writes: “ If, in establishing the authority of the New Testa¬ 
ment, we no longer pause over proper names open to doubt, but go 
straight to the truth which it proclaims aud enforces ou the conscience, 
are we acting contnuyto the counsel which Jesus was the first to givo 
regfurding Bis own claims ? Will His claims vanish away if #e giVe 
heed to do what He commaDds us, to draw inspirations from His ex¬ 
ample, to enter into communion with His living holiness, in place of 
losing predoua time in dissecting His personality ? When His claims 
are verified by the process which He gave to His disciples, and aM aro 
^ hoond to follow, will they not continue to assure to Him that absolute 
authority from which we donve tJie right of beariug FIis name ? And 
inaBmnch as His regenerating personality was reflected with greater 
brilliancy on His immediate surroundings, men, ideas, or books, will 
that privileged circle for ever continue to possess a legitimate 
influence on the Church aud on theology, an influence better assuied 
tfaftn if it were founded on olaims purely literary, and therefore open 
to dispute ” (p. 402). 

With these quotations from one of his selected authorities T must 
close for the present this inquiiy into ProfeiiSOT Huxle,v s claim to the 
confidence of the public as an expositor of the last results of Biblical 
seienoe. I quite agree with him that a final stage has not yet been 
reach^* T^ near future must witness a ronewed and arduous 
conflict between those of us who accept the testiiuony of the New 
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Testament writers to ttie jMjperbnman ppw^a^a^S 
Christ, anS >tho8e who^3ike Bobert vSUflftB^^j . ;feel 
eliminate ti6^ element liipl the Gospels and 

guilty of litigir a.i’y larceny' nr ft mdial assault hpnn' t^e holfi^§|;Of iriie 
Christ‘they so sincerely love and so fervmitly desire td see 
in the ejections of mankind. .... 

Gratitude to Mrs Ward for her antipipative serviPP in ihis ddnisro- 
versy falls far shent of endorsing her conclusions. For purpose 
of clearing the lists of antiquated rubble thrown down as if it were 
clean, new safid by Mr. Huxley, her Tark’s-head has proved vidup(ble» 
Criticism has not yet emerged from the broom and dust-pan siageiof 
labour, and while dust is flying from the floor in clouds, sweep^nmy 
be excused for not seeing how much more is left. The Christ ;of 
Elsmere and Merriman is more like the Christ of histofj^'than thft 
pale featureless ghost which flits with many strange Conhorltsk^s 
through the pages of Strauss. But before the world can accept-.the 
portrait as., correct, and find in its supposed original the* leader of 
modern life, many questions must be asked and answered. IhOTe, is 
a .chapter on the “Moral Perfection, of Jesus” in Mr, .Francis 
Newman’s “ Phases of Faith,” which must be grappled with by thcNse 
who invite ns to revere Christ while repudiating His claim to 'vrield 
an authority and to receive such honours and devotion as pertain to 
no merely human being. When the synoptic Gospels have'been 
stripped most ruthlessly of all individual additions to the oral 
tradition or ori^al documents on which they are supposed. ^ be. 
founded, this claim of Jesus remains unmistakably imbedded in their 
.testimony. We must either admit this claim, or take onr stand'with 
Strauss in deeming Him a delirious enthusiast, 'with Eenm -iift 
viciously applauding Him as a brilliant liar, or with Mr. F: NCwma®, ; 
in sadly declaring “that in consistency of goodness, Jesus,feU far 
beloHr vast numbers of His unhonotured disciples.” These dilemm^ 
Mrs. Ward loftily leaves undiscussed : she being mistress of her. own , 
imaginations has been pleased to make the champions of Christianxl^ 
emotional dwarfs. Eolanda is almost as puny and unskilled a com- 
)<batant as Robert. He sinks down under tropical torrents of 4^ 

: jjjtamation, and only contrives to gasp a few casual objections 
’ his opponent with points. Unless th.6 

' has mysteriously sunk below its usual intellectual lfye|^ .W|||^ 

fevr curates from Oxford or Cambridge who could npt 
a sti^'fight with Merriman than this modern “ Mr. Feebj^jai^d ” is 
permitted by his literary creator to maintain. ; 

I desire to cherish and express a warm sympathy 1S» 

Mrs. Ward, feel tiie enthralling charm of Jesus. Th^ 

Him witix their hearts while unable to render an 
the only estimate of v!]^ person which is compfttil^ 
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for His sanity and goodness, are not to be imtabered am^r^gsii His 
enemies. With Hiowning, in Ms “ Chrurttoias Eve,” I wmald be cautions 

** How 1 nnlfer to Blip 
> The ohanoe of jolntnff: ia fellowship 

With mr that call theatselves Ills frietvdis.” 

' It is something no douM to be thankful for, that 

“ When the Critic had done hts best, 

And the pearl of price, at reason’s test. 

Lay dust and ashes lovigable 
On the Professor’s lecture table— 

When wo looked for the infeieoce and monition 
That oar laith leduccd tu such conitition. 

Be swept forthwith to its natural dust-hole, 
lie bids us, when we least expect it. 

Take back our faith—^if it be not just-whole; 

Yet a pearl indeed, as his tests affect it.” 

Bat tho Separation of elements on which Mrs. 'Ward insists, logically 
involves such a dissolaiion of Him whom millious worship, that 
only natures of tho ’Elsraere type can exult in tho residuum 
restored to us under the name of Christ. The analytical x>roce8S 
requires indeed so much of what is naively called tho translation of 
testimony, that it really translates Christ, not heavenwards after 'Uie 
manner of Elijah, but earthwards as a falling “ son of tho morning.” 
Eor such a minor mercy as is offered in the new East-end gospel we 
must summon all we can of gratitude, but thanks are mixed with a' 
sorrowful sense of something not quite rational in the gift. 

“ Surely for this I* may praise you, my brother! 

Will yon tako the praise m tears or laughtci 2 ” 

.diUj^ces in this world are generally limited hy diverging aims in 
those who unite for a sliort space to promote a common purpose. 
Having employed Mrs. Ward’s account of recent biblical criticism to 
oorreeii Professor Huxley's exposition, I am well aware that here the 
alliance terminates, and that in thi* great struggle of our time all tho 
forces of her pen are likely to he engaged against that faith which I 
believe enshrines a transforming energy foi* mankind. As against 
that faith many mutually antagonistic parties are in league, and tjho 
contest must be severe. But for this conflict we are not unready. 

Those Christians who lack acquaintance with the story of religious 
controverety in the past and present centuries are sorely afraid of the 
impending shock, and would do all in their power to prevent or oven 
postpone it. But that story is full of promise. We are now 
in a totally different position for the contest from that ocettpied 
by our predecessors. "When Strauss began his work he scorned to 
discuss the possibility of miracles. Resting his case on Hume’s 
argument” as having “virtually settled ” this question, he brushed 
aside every particle of Idie testimony he disliked. “ History,” he 
proclaimed, must renounce the most houonrah||||||^rt of her pro* 
Uem the moment Edie is ready to admit the of ruiiacle, 
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internjpting, as it does, the causation of one thing by another.^* 
Thus fortified with an invincible xepugnance, he proceeded to assign 
the (Christian documents to the season most convenient Ids tiieoiy, 
and in the name of history produced a minance from the dej^S of his 
own consciousness. Benan was equally imperious^ and assttpied in 
ono or two sentences the whole case which requires to be decided. 

It is an absolute rule of criticism,” he asserted, “to defly a place in 
history to narratives of miraculous cirouni8tances.”t But the possi¬ 
bility of miracles is frankly admitted by philosophy and scienoe, and 
can henceforth only be disputed by those wJio deny the emstence M 
God. Hitherto negative criticism ha^ been too rea<ly to found itself 
on a supposed conclusion of philohophy, wl^ile philosophy, confessing 
its inability to advance any <> jnuoi'i arguments against the miracu¬ 
lous, has calmly relegated, and still relegates, the problem to the 
critics, by affirming that it is purely a question of testimony. This 
pleasantly easy proces'^ by which each throws the burden on an 
absent partner cannot much longer be maintained. Criticism has 
presented us with histone documents bearing her seal as honest, 

‘ intelligent, and invaluable. She can never withdraw her gift. She 
is no longer tho weapon of a party, but the instrument and servant 
of us all. Unhampered, therefore, by any abstract thcorios of 
Impossibility, and frankly confessing that the value of luimitive 
testimony to the miraculous is tho great question of the day, issue 
must he joined afresh. Meanwhile, those of us who have satisfied 
our minds on this subject, and believe that Jesus Christ was more 
than man. and that He was raised from the dead in no mere visiojiary 
aense, aro not likely to suspend our preaching of what we believe 
until its reasonableness is universally allowed. From the daya of 
Paul until now preaching has been regarded as foolishness by many 
wise men in all generations. There is nothing modem in this idea. 
But despite its “ foolishness ” preaching has won its way in the earth 
by appealing to the hearts and conscieDces of men in the manner 
Beuss applauds, and the testimony of those who have verified the 
claims of Christ, “ by the process which He gave to His disdples,” 
(•rill always and most justly count as a factor in the producti<m of 
fiutb, however lightly its evidential value may be esteemed in soieU'^ 
t£Be circles and on controversial fields. 

T. Vincent TtmmsI 

• « New Life td Jesue,’' voL i. p 197. t “ Tie I4fe of Jesus,” p. 8. 



PRICES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“YTTHAT aro “the best pictures” in the National Gallery? The 
T y question has hitherto escaped the pldhimfe-mongeTB, although 
a set of answers to it would have been of considerable interest and 
value. The fact that ninety-nine men in the street out of a hundred 
preferred h’rith’a “ Derby Day” to iiaphaers ‘‘Madonna,” would not 
indeed settle the <juestion wh^er h'rith is a greater painter than 
Raphael. But, on the other hand, the judgment of all duly qualified 
persons that Raphael is greater than Frith would not diminish the 
significance of the fact that the ])eople in the street do not think him 
so. Worthless as a standard of intrinsic merit, the pUbisdte may be of 
great value as a criterion of public taste. Given the pictures which 
a people most admires, and you may deduce the character of its per* 
ceptions, the quality of its mind, and even perhaps the calibre of its 
morals. But the difficulty is to find out what a people really doea 
like. One may parody Browning’s words: 


“ One may like whate'or one likes 
In art ; the pnly thing is, to make snu* 

That OTIC does like it - which tak<<& pains to know,*' 

Sinoerily is not the key-note qf pieUacites. You cannot be sure 
iliat a man tells yon what he really does like; and it is not always 
his fault, for the chancos are ten to one that he does not know him- 
jself. But one criterion remains—^infallible so far as it goes—the 
oQtericRi of cash. The prices paid for the pictures in a national 
collection depend mainly on two factors, and each of them depends 
in its tutn on the taste of tho day. The Director Imys the iiictures 
which jb^ thinks the public want, and the price ho has to pay depends 
on the higgling of the market between his desire to buy and the 
value 'given |oi the pictures by the current demand of the day. If wa 
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i^rtain, tihei*6fore, the pric^ paid ht times zuitk|Ziia1 

piptores, we shcdl obla^ ;^mo sort of 

national taste.' ’ ‘ . " '''. 

Fortunately for tlie'^ta^ayer, but uttfortttiiais^^fQr thtf ^ 
the materials a^rded by the National Galleiy to sttic^ an ii^estigiS'tiQh 
are by no means complete. Of the 1250 piibttres in the ooBection, 
more than 700 passed into it, not by public purohaae^bat %y private 
gift or beqaest. The prices ]mid by the last owne^ potirte^ 

ard, indeed, in mony cases ascertainable; bnt an inquiry into them 
lies beyond the scope of the present article. The pictures in question 
belong very largely to the Dutch and English schools—eomprising^ 
the Wynn Ellis bequest, the Vernon gift, and the Turner l^iiest. 
Most of the Italian pictures in the Gallery have, on the other lumd, 
been acquired by public purchase; and the public taste in ,such 
pictures can, therefore, he traced with tolerable conipletenefiipftom4he 
foundation of the Gallery in 1824 to thh present day. \Snt here 
another deduction must be made from the materials at our disposal, 
A considerable number of the 536 pictures,* which have been purelmsed 
for the Gallery, were purchased in “ lota ”; and it is impossible to 
ftffiT any particular prices to individual pictures in such lots.. .Thus 
the. 38 Angerstein pictures, with which the Gallery was started, were 
bought for the lump sum of £57,000. This gives an average of 
£;|500 for each picture, but it would bo very misleading to price i^m 
all at that figure,’ for they were of notoriously unequal value. Thus ; 
no one would have dreamed of giving £1500 each for Ihe two “ Groups, 
of Heads” (Nos. 7 and 37), “after Correggio,’’.Tvhich have long' 
since been consigned to the cellars at Trafalgar Square. -Ou the other 
itand, many of Ae pictures whioh.came from the Angerstein collection 
are amongst the most valuable in the Gallery. For instance^ to the. 
Angerstein collection we owe the celebrated “ Raising of Lazarus’* (1), 
by Sebastiano del Piombo, which one critic described as “ dpabtleas 
the greatest Italian painting in this country,” and another pronoutoodd 
“the second painting in the world.” A more judicious critidsm 
would perhaps describe the picture as large rather than greaf j but 
- undoubtedly it is worth a great price—if only for its historical 
Interest. as the work which was painted imder Michael Ai^lb^ 
“to bring the sweat into the brow’’ of Raphael, 

and English pietpres in the Angerstein collection, thou^t^]^^ 
i:i^’qq|i^ty than the Italian, were hot less valuable in quaUl^,(^^wm 
It owi^ the so-called “ Portrait of GevaitiuS ”’ ,(62), by YtaLfyls^0i0i^ 
picture wMph the artist, used to .carry about with him to 

Court to,ihhp# his skill; a»jd from it, that noble por^)y^:]^>;iiord 
Heathfield (HI), ,ip whidi Sir Joshua has enabled^ .the 

* The'Scares tlirongbotit thi« article extend-to the eui 
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'acqoi^ .i^.tlse-fAaagerat^;^ .aro; 

a-'baipgi^f. J 

waa<i^;|p!^%miaa at .plots', and poUciea. 
by ^wa^ r^jdistiiustioa *‘Jaliaas.” The “ .Jnl^,^' :j)ioMiP ’ 

aa hottotii»51y ,remeto as, the Jalian^poliiiaess . ..•,^ •; 
of buyiag m Uoq that obtained, in the case of 
A^gaBijfcft CT. (KiH^^ion roles several other pictures ont of any detailed ■ 
'OalcnlatiQns. Thus, two years later, three pictures were bought from 
Hamliat for the lump sum of £9000. It would be absurd to say 
-j^h/of them was valued at a third of that sum, for one was 
o^oiudy more valuable than the two others. This is Titian’s ** Bacchus 
and Ai^kdne ” (35)— a mastorpieoe, which is at once a school 'bf poetiy 
and aj^O(^ of art—famous not more for the splendour of oolonjing 
attdisl^^^f composition which delighted Sir Joshua Beynolds, than for 
theiheaination of the spirit of revelry which was celebrated by Charles 
Baiub. The second best of Mr. Hamlet’s three pictures was also oue 
'ofj.revel-wtiie Bacchanalian Dance ’V(62), by the learned Poussin,’' 
fix)m:.wh£chfK!eats might have taken hk chorus in “ Endymion ”:— 


f- -..S' '''-V .' For wine we follow Baoclins'through the earth;' 

- . Great god of breathless Gupsnnd chirping mirth! 

' Come hither, ladj fair, and jointd be 

To oiir mad minstrelsy 1 ” 

The third Hamlet picture was Annibale Carracci’s “ Domine quo 
• ^idis (9)-~to mention which is enough to show how impossible it 
is to,;^porliou the lump sum of £9000 by mere simple'division. Aj. 

. suhil.ar remark applies to three pictures bought from Afr. Beckford in 
1,839 ftir £7350. Two were comparatively unimportant' “ Holy 

(169) and Garofalo (170) respectively; but 
^e .'thi^ was Baphael’s incomparable “ St. Oatheriue ” (168),“ looking 
tolieaven in the dawn «f the eternal day, with her lips parted in 
j^e*re^ng from her pain.” The next important purchase of pictures 
en jbloc was in 1857,* when 31 pictures were purchased from the 
tioinb^di-Baldi collection at Florence for the lump sum of £7035. 
' pictures were ahnost entirely of the early Florentine school, 

and oHefly of historical interest, among the most notable being 
Oinmbne^s Madonna (565), and Paolo Uccello’s quaint “Battle of 
Sant* (583). Tmcee years later a very similar purchase was 

Uta^ei "Mus was of the Beanoousin collection At Paris, for which tlie 
sum of ^205 odd was paid. The collection: comprised 46 pictures, 

' ■ 4 . 

‘ la I8S4 two Comegglos (10, 16) were bought together for £11,500 tins two. Ant 
tbey are of saoh nearly equal value that it seems reasonable to price them at half that' 
figure, each. They are, therefore, included in the detallecl tables given further on In 
artjlchi.^ A MnulW method has been followed—with perhaps somewhat less justi- 
ftcatioh-^with Murillo’s “ Holy Family" (18) and Bubens’s “Braaen Serpent "(SO), 
bought 1» 1837 for *7860 tb< two,, and with a few other purabhses in 

lat«r.,7eWA- 
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lA ]3 of those were weeded out as litnsaitabb or nojoeoeasaxy to the 
National GkkUery. One may take it, therefore, that the lenuuning 
33 pictures cost about the same as the fnna the Lomhirdl*Baldi 
collection.* The Beaucousin pictures, like the ljotDbardi<*Baldi, were 
chiefly of Vfdue as farther illustrating the historical derelopment of 
paintiug; but of the two purchases, the Beaucousih was, both in 
money and in intrinsic worth, the better bargain. The I^ombardi- 
Baldi collection comprised no picture of high artistic merits but from the 
Beaucousin collection came Titian's beautiful “ llepose ” (635)—-one of 
the pictures painted by him for the King of Spain, and still hearing 
the Esoarial mark ; and the “ Portrait of Ariosto (636), by the samSf* 
master, which, whether it be indeed Ariosto or not, is a splendid 
portrait. The Gallery owes the acquisition of both these collections 
to the good judgment of the first Director, Sir Charles Easilake. A 
set of ten pictured which he had purchased a few years before from 
the Baron Galragna, of Venice, was less successful. He paid 
£2189 16<» lOrf. for the ten; but only three were retained for the 
National Gallery, and thebe wei*e certainly dear at the price, even 
though one of them is Bellini's beautiful “ Madonna of the Pome^ 
granate (280). Of the seven other Galvagna pictures, two wwe 
sold at Christie’s for £130 9s., and five were removed to Dublin. It i 
is interesting, by the way, that the person who set the precedent for 
packing off rejected pictures to Ireland should have been no other 
than Mr. Gladstone. This was in 1854, when, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he made a conspicuously bad bargain for the nation by 
purchasing the collection of Herr Kruger. Of the 64 pictures— 
belonging to the early Flemish school—^which wore comprised in. this 
collection. 17 were originally hung in the Galleiy ; 10 were sent to 
Dublin; and the remaining 37 were sold at Christie’s for £249 8s,, 
or £6 14s. apiece. Of the 17 originally hung in the Gallery all but 
four were weeded out in 1802, moat of the “refuse” being oiuse 
more shunted off u])on the much oppreased country of Ireland. It 
may interest the admirers of Mr. Gladstone, or his detractors, or 
both, 1o know that the four pictures which now remain in Trafalgar 
, Square from his ill-starred purchase are Nos. 260, 261, 204, and2(^. 

I Chie of them is a picture of a Penitent (264). A statesman whose 
cwihnowbeurship in painting was more trustworthy than Mr. Glad* 
jjMxme’s was Sir Robert Reel. The purchase of his collection in 1871 
ii the^i^t case of buying eti bloc that has to be noticed. . Th® 
collection consisted of 77 pictures and 18 drawings ; and in supporting 
the vote for its purchase, Sir W. H. Gregory (one of the Trustees of 
the Gall€uy) paid it the following high tribute: *‘Now,*"h® smd, 
“we could enter the lists even with the Louvre as regards our 

* The average plioe per plotnre wos^ia the Lomhardi-Baldi ooUaoUon* £927; la 
the Bcaucoueln coHootion, £200. ^ 
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oollectik^o of Datoli masters; ;Seade9s't3^Mai)^ 
by liiibens' 

Hobbema (|^'?)Bgaict'tvoP^t6rH«1S^ (894, be 

a joy to ait wbo saw tbem.'. H’or were om* ow3a Engli^ qislitt^ 
There w^ Wilkie’s oelebr^^ed * John Knox’! (804)^:^^ Beri^ 
^ictares by Beynolds, among which the portrait of Dr. Johnson'-(88^" 
WQuM'^tanJ comparison with the 'finest works of the Italian penoil. . 
.Ther8 an additional interest, too, connected with the coIlecHoni' 

for it the labour of love of one of our greatest English statesmen,/ 

and it was gratifying to see that the taste of the amateur was .on a 
.par with the sagaci^ of the Minister, for throughout this large 
collection thOre (x>uld hardly be named more than two or three 
pictures which were not of the very highest order of merit^-^ com¬ 
pliment which could be paid to few private galleries or, for l^at 
matter, Sir W. H.-Gregory might have added, to few national galferies 
either. But if the country owes a debt of gratitude to the late Sir 
Kobert I*eel for forming so valuable a collection, it owes one also to 
the present Sir Eobert Peel for selling that collection at so modei»te 
a price- His willingness to let the nation have a cheap bargain was 
referred to in the same debate. Competent authorities have valued 
the Peel collection at £250,000. The price actually’ paid was 
£75,000. It is one of the cariosities of our subject that the price of 
these 77 pictures, nearly all of them, as we have seen, of the highest 
order , of merit, was almost the same as that of a single picture bought 
from the Duke of Marlborough fourteen years later. Is the great 
Eaphael really worth to the nation ^the whole of tlie Peel collection 
put together, with its numerous Dutch masterpieces,'its Willae, apd 
its eig^t Eeynolda’s ? And if it is not, how much of the difference in 
price is to be attributed to a general rise of late years in the money 
value of pictures, and how much to the Duke of Marlborough’s deter¬ 
mination to sell in "the dearest market, contrasted vrith Sir Eobert 
Feel’s willingness that his country shonld buy in the cheapest ? 

The collections which have now been enumerated comprised in all 
210 pictures. There remain 326 pictnres, which have, in nearly all 
oases, been bought for the Gallery singly, and' the prices of which 
admib, therefore, of classification and comparison. The total cost of 
these 326 has been £353,758, or an average of £1085 each; but 
there have, of course, been the greatest possible varieties in the 
jurices paid. It is in illnstraring this variety, rather than in 
enumerating tibe whole list, that the interest of the thing lies. In 
the first place, therefore, a table is suljoined, showing all the pictures 
which ha|i^ cost £2000 or over:— 


VOI». WF. '/Ifev 


z z 
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Table 1.«~£2000 Asm ovi^ 


UirtAof 

rnchiM. 

AcSflflllhBMt. 


1865 

Bapliael 

1171 

»> 

Van Hyok 

1172 

1857 

Veronese 

294 

1880 

Leonardo da Vinci 

1093 

1866 

Bembrondt (?) 

757 

1682 

Velazquez 

1129 

1834 

Corre^o 

10 

«l 

7# 

15 

1882 

Botticelli 

1126 

1844 

Uabenb 

194 

1825 

Correggio 

23 

1887 

Murillo 

18 

98 

Hnbens 

59 

1856 

Porugino 

288 

1841 

Francia 

179,180 

1860 

Fra Angelico 

663 

1878 

Veronese 

1041 

1865 

Carpaccio 

760 

1868 

CrivoUi 

788 

1879 

Porugino 

1076 

1857 

PoUajuolo 

292 

1882 

Rignoielli 

1128 

1886 

Ubeitini 

1218-19 

1882 

Brcole di Guilio Grand! 

1119 

1852 

Titian 

224 

1874 

Piero della Francesca 

908 

1883 

A. Montana 

1145 

1846 

Velazquez 

197 

1862 

Orivelli 

724 

1874 

Pinturiochio 

911 

1840 

MuriUo 

176 

1863 

Pcsellino 

727 

1883 

Matteo di Giovanni 

1165 

1858 

Velazquez 

232 

1868 

Midiabl Angrio 

790 

1870 

99 ft 

809 

1878 

Lo Si>agaa 

1032 


"1? 

isma^ntbrn, 


T~ 

\ 


The “ Ansi^ Hadonna** 
Ohfurlen I. 

The Eamiljr of Darisi 
“ La Vierge aax BooheiM *' . 
Ohrist Mesbing littile Ohlldieit 
FhlUp IV. 

MerouiT. Yeniie, and Onpid 
“BooeHomoI” 

The Aaemaption 
The Jadgment Paris * 

“ 1j& Vierge aa Pcuiier " 

Holy Family 

The Brazen Serpent 

Virgin and Child 

Altar-pieoe 

The Resazreoiion 

St. Helena 

The Doge Moccnigo 

Altor-p^e 

Virgin and Child 

St. Sebastian 

The Circumcision 

The History of Joseph 

Altar-piece 

The !mbnte Money 

The Nativity 

Samson and Dblilah 

Wild Boar Hunt 

The Madonna della Bondine '* 

Ulysses and Penelope 

Rt. John and the L^b 

The Trinity 

The Assumption 

The Adoration of the Sh^herds 

The Entombment 

The Holy Family 

Christ's Agony 


Mm. 

”“2 

to.00% 

17,5W 
18,650 
9,000 
7,000 
6,800 
5,760 
6,750 
4,777 
4400 
' 8,800 
8,676 
8,675 

8,6n 

8,500 

8,500 

8,465 

8,400 

8,360 

3,900 

3,155 



2,970 

2,604 

2,415 

2402 

2400 
2,182 , 
2,152 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,050 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Every one will hove been prepared to find the famous Bapiiaiel 
beading the list ; and every one has by this time taken iddes <m the 
question whether it was worth its princely (or, rather, ducal) {nice. 
It may, however, be interesting to point out to the curious in statistios 
that, though the most costly of all the national pictnras cAsol%0tdyi it 
ranks only third in costliness relative to size. For tibe “ Ansidei 
2dl[adonna’' the country paid £14 per square inch. For Terbuiq^’s 
Peace of Munster ” (896) the late Marquis of Hertford (whose son, 
Sir Biohard Wallace, presented it to Ihe nation) paid at ^e rate of 
nearly £24 per square inch. But this rate is in its turn oiiqvped by 
the price paid by the nation itself for the tiny “ Virgin Basket,” 
by Correggio (23). The price was £3800—a sumj* has been 
calculated, ** wMdh would cover the little panel with sovereigns just 
twenty-seven times over,” and which is equivalent to £20' pGC inch oi 
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fe> ^ 

pain^ 'Hi^ pltfua,*** geuitft’* of the OaU^i I# it will 

be 8^ altogether Wietaphoiri^/' Ab £dr the priew id " Aamidei 
Madfmpdi^” St wn iui|tteimlsa^ but then wo dm, wwhB^^tafi^m-' 
fitautoeft ^itt ttiha tmtn’ecedeated. Ko cither l«rg«f 
bought fi»r the Natbjtal GalUny, uxd no materials exist) theiwlfitaw,^ 
-for comparisaiL The cmly thing that one can say is that the faidbieKn 
ci miming down Raphael which has come into Togne in some oritioBl 
drcles of late yrairs has certainly not ran down the price wHoh his 
piotnres command. A similar reflection will suggest itself to the 
reader who casts his eye down the other items in the above table. 
Th«re are certain great masters—great by the consent of the best 
judges in many ages—^whose pictures always have commanded great 
prices and always will. ** Others abide onr question; they are free.” 
Thus in the present list there are Raphael, Van Dyck, Veronese, 
Leonardo, Velaaqnez, Correggio, Rubens, Michael Angelo. No 
Diieotor of any public gallery would fail to buy pictures by any of 
these masters, if the means at his disposal permitted him, to enter 
the market, and the prices he had to pay would depend on altogether 
ilifferent factors than phases of public taste. A partial exception 
'(fbihonld be made in tbe case of Van Dyck’s ‘‘ Charles 1.”; but what 
raised tbe price there was rather the exceptional historical interest of 
the picture than its exceptional artistic merit. With the next picture 
on the list it was this latter consideration that ruled the price. The 
“Pisani Veronese”—as it is called from its former owners—was 
declared by Mr. Buskin to be ** tbe most precious Paul Veronese m 
tbe world,” and by Sir Henry Layard (one of the Trustees of the 
Gallery) to be “ in itself a school of art, where every qualify of the 
master is seen in perfection.” That this estimate is shared by the 
world at large is shown by the offers wbidb the Pisani family had in 
previous years received from almost every country in Europe. 
Veronese painted the picture, it is interesting to remember, at the 
Fisoni villa at Este, where he had chanced to be detained^ and left 
it behind him, sending word that it was to defray the expense of his 
entertainment. The princely price which England paid for the 
piotore three hundred years siterwards decidedly justifi^ the artist’s 
words. Bat that the price was not excessive and that the market 
vsalne of Veronese is independent of timra and seasons, is shown by 
the fignres of the othmr picture by him on onr list. Sir Charles 
Easriake bought the Family of Darius” in 1857 for £13,650. For 
the “ Visbn of St. Helena ”—a single figure—Sir hVodericfc Burton 
paid d^465 in 1878. If one is to compare the two piirchases at all, 
the former was the better bargain. In tbe list of great maatorstaken 
frma our first table, the reader has probably remarked two apparently 
'' ODoiottS omissions—Rembrandt and Titian. Had Christ Blessing 
Lifctte OM^ren ” been really by Rembrandt, and tbe “ Tribute Money ” 
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been really Titiiaiiy i^e prices girem':9l#ald^ve been. ]ii^ell. 3 ii 8 tified< 
But, as a . matter of both t?ill . be 

referred to iater on the nation’a bo^^icaously bad, jbi^gains^ 

Keeping for the present to the abore table^/t^e reader tb® 

most cnrions points of interest to lie with the somewhat fapaoi^f 
masters. Besides the great men, says Mr. Pater in his ** Stupes in the 
Bena^rance,” ** there is a certain number of artists who hare a dis^ 
tinct faculty of their own by W'hich they conv^ to us a peoubar quality 
of pleasure which we cannot get elsewhere; and these,too, hare.their 
place in general culture, and hare to be interpreted to it by those 
who hare felt their charm strongly, and are often the objects ef .a 
special diligence and a consideration wholly affectionate, just because 
there is not about them the stress of a great name and authority*!’ 
Of this select number of artists, who are not great by comxoon con- 
sent, but who appeal by special gifts to special phases of temper, Mn. 
Pater names ]^tticelli as the chief; and nothing can show moxe 
clearly than do the prices at the National Gallery, how r^ent has 
been the renaissance of Botticelli himself. It will hare been noticed 
that a picture by Botticelli—“ The Assumption ’’-—figures in 
table of £2000 and orer,” and is indeed the ninth most expensire pif 
the list. But it was bought in 1882, in a generation which had come 
to make affection for Botticelli an article of “ a:%thetic ’’ faith. This 
picture, howerer, was of quite exceptional interest and imp(»tance— 
of importance, for the reiy large number of figures contained in it;, 
of interest, for its theological and historical associations. But other 
pictures by Botticelli which ore on a less important scale hare alsp 
been bought of recent years for very ,large sums. “ The Nativity,” 
for instwice, was bought in 1878 for £1500, whilst in 1874 two 
mythological pictures ascribed to the same master were bought for 
£1080 and £1050 respectively. These pictures are not quite certainly 
by Botticelli; and if they are by him, they are by no means first-rate 
speciinens. On the other hand, a very beautiful and chameterid^ 
picture by him is the circular Madonna and Child ” (275), now 
^nsiucuously hung on a separate screen in the first room in the 
Gallery. This wm bought in 1865—in tlie^age of the PhOistuies-rr* 
for £150 ! It would now, we suppose, fetch ten times-that ^m,.fpr 
since 1855 Mr. Buskin has written. Botticelli up as ‘f ife , gr^t 
reformer ” ; Mr. Pater has praised him for his plaintive meltdmh^ly, 
and the “ aesthetes ” have so completely adopted his quaint. afitela- 
tions for their own, that the praise of him has come almo^ .to be the 
test of absurd connoisseurship. The place in this respect nqw^cc^ined 
by BtAticelli, was filled a hundred years ago, if we may trni^Gc^idsmfl], 
by Pemgino.^ . Kie National Gallery has therefore nb -vi^ i^eap 

* " f pon asking how he had been taught the art of a eej/nofeeiiAt sd 
he admired me that nothing was more easj. The whole sebxet .oSnmm in strict 



^lend&]^iib6u|lH8 nMbe'as the ol B^plia^.- 
to ni^iae 1^ i*erxigmo prices have ruled higher iu .tEu^j^pl^!ese^t > 
generation ^^n in tJie last. In 1856, his gnfat altar-piece tbr 
Certosa of Bs^a was bought lor £3571; in 1879, another altaiipiecse' 
was boughtlor little less—d£3200. The latter picture, under the scale 
d pnces suggested by the 1856 purchase, is not worth a tenth ciS 
tb^ sum. Ihe conspicuous position which Mr. Pater gpVes^ in the 
Florenlihe school, for peculiar quality and special charm to Botticelli, 
behmgs in the Venetian school to Carpaccio. Carpaccio, too, is, like 
Botticelli, a special protege of Mr. Buskin. “I say with pride,” 
tVrites the author of “ Modem Painters,” “ which it has become'my duty 
to express openly, that it was left to me, and to me alone, ^t to 
discern and then to.teach, so far as in this hurried century any such 
thing can be taught, the excellency and supremacy of five great 
painters, despised until I spoke of them—^Turner, Tintoret, Luini, 


BotticelU, and Carpaccio.” But the prices at the Natiomd Gallery 
^ow that “ this hurried century ” had found time for the cult of 
Carpaccio before Mr. Buskin became its high priest. It was in 1872 
that he proclaimed the new religion. But seven years before, the 
Nalional Gallery had paid £3400 for Carpaccio’s “ Doge Mooenigo • 
(m0 of the least interesting and characteristic works by that master 
which we are acquainted. One wishes that some of his more 
attractive pictures could now come into the market in order to see 
how far Mr. Buskin’s teacl^g has raised his money value. But the 
discoverer of Carpaccio’s special charm was a very differeiit person. 
There is nothing in the world more elegant,” wrote Thfiophile 
Gautier in 1855, “ more full of youthful giach, than the series of 
picture in whicfii Vittore Carpaccio has told 'the story of St. Ursula. 
This Carpaccio has all the ideal charm, the adolescent grace, of Baphael 
in his * Marriage of the Virgin ’; one could not imagine turns of the 
head more naively adorable, or fignres of more angelic coquetry. I 
am aetouisbed that the name of Carpaccio should not be more generally 
known.” Sir Charles Eastlake when buying the “ Doge Mooenigo,” 
'probid!^y wished that the name of Carpaccio had been less generally 
known. 


' There are other items in the list of pictures which have cost £2000 
'.‘iihd over, about which there will be something to say presently j but 
"'' lit this point it will be well to enlarge our purview by enumerating in 
’« second table all the pictures which have cost £1000 and over. 


a^erenoe to two roles: they are, always to observe that the picture might have bepti 
vhji^Br tf thejiainter bad taken more pains; and the other, to praise the works of 
•7i!q^.?hri£@inV’' (** Vioax of Waheflcld,” ch. 20.) 
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Dateftf' 

’oniiau. 




PoTwsla ,. 
Veronese 
.Walker, A 
A&drea Solano 
A. Mantegna 
P. de Hooob 
Salmtor Hosa 
Guido Beni 
BottieeUi 
Filippino Oppi 
J. S. Copl^, BJl. 
Hobbema \ 

Aaoribed to Yelaaqnes i 
J. Ward, RA.. 1 

A. Mante^ia I 

Bottioelli 
J. Ward, R.A 
(Venetiari Sobool) 
Guido 

Ascribed to Boots 
Moroni 


II Moretto 

Gainsborough 

Lanini 

Rembrandt 

Borgoraone 

Laca Simorelli 

R. Gblrbmdajo 

Rnpdacl 

A, Mantegna 

Rubens 

Ruysdael 

Raphael 

Botticelli 

A. da Messina 

M. Marziale 

Qainsboroagb 


Teniers 


The Callmg c^ Abrab^'- 
,The Adotatiou of the - 

The Vagrants , 

A Vosetian SenaW ' "' . 

Summer and Autumn 
A Butch Courtyard • 

Mercury and the Woodman < 

I^ot ipd his Daughters 

Mata'ond'Venus 

The . Adoration of the Magi 

The Death of Major Pmrson 

Showery Weather 

A Dehd Warrior 

Alderney Cattle 

The .Triumph of Sdpio 

Ihe Nativity 

Gordale Boor 

Venus and Adonis 

Susannah and the Blders 

Esbnmation of St. Hubert 

An Italian Nobleman 

An Italian l^ady 

An Italian Scclesiaatic 

An Italian Nobleman 

“ Gainsborough's Forest ” 

The Holy Family 
An Old Woman 
An Altar>piece 
The Nativity 

The Procession to Calvary 
A Waterfall 
Virgin and Child 
The Triumph of Ctesar 




Vision of a Knight 
Mars and Venus 
His own Portrait 
The Ciroumoision 
Mrs. Siddons 
Dr. Ralph Sehomberi 
The Chhteau at Percl 


1,^ 

1,207 




1,200 

1,200 

Moan 

. 1,187 

1,1(»* 

1,060 

1,060 

im 

1,040 

1,006 

1 . 000 : 

1,000 


Tills table, it will have? been ni^ced, is longer, and inclnd^ amncH 
• greater number of artiets than the preceding; Indeed, it may be -si^ 
g^erally that something between £1000 and £2000 is the .^mui! 
p^ce of an “ old master " which is not quite in the first rank, 
is important of its kind. But what is perpetually nhangin^ ^ 
list of masti^ to be included in any such category, and the neliilfe 
in^jort^ce asesribed to them. A comparison between Uie 
gives one veiy m»ked instance in the case of Mantegna, ^ ,1^0'8^'a 
“ Virgin and by him, was bought for £1125. 

Biohter, is *^dxie 6t the choicest pictures in the 
Being in an admiMfie state of preservation, it enables 
acquaintci^^ith all the chai^cteristics of MantegnaV 
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as a iaisj^^btte of OrivdQi.' On the otilier hand, ip . 
small by Mantegna cost'£2362; and another £XV86, ( ' 

prioss off ;aiQl the. pictures were affixed to the Craimes in the Ki^oxial'\ 
<TaIlei^\as they are at South Kensington, the untutored visitor wouH •'. 
ind^ nunrel at the ^^Yiigin and Child” of Mantegna costing less , 
than half what was given for Samson and Delilah.” Nor is that the 
oiily ouriouB discrepancy. In 1873, another grisaille by.Mintegna 
was^^parohased-^lhe “TMumph of Scipio” (902). It. is a far more 
. hnportant 'work of its kind than either of the others, and specud . 
ednoal^nal value in the National Gallery for the contrast of its 
classical severity with the florid abundance in Bubena’s treatment 
of a (nmilar theme (278). Yet the Triumph of Scapio ” cost only . 
£1500. It would thus seem tihat one may fix upon the decade 
1873--83 as the precise time wh^ the severe beauty and classical 
restraint of Mantegna came to be fully appreciated. The investiga- 
becomes still more interesting when it is further noted that the 
period when Mantegna was cheap was also the period when jl^sphael 
was cheap and Guido Beni was dear. In 1847, Baphael’s “ Vision of 
a Knight ” was purchased. The little picture, so beautiful in itself, 


sp.;interesting as one of the earliest known works of the master, cost 
£1050. What would it not fetch in these latter days, which have 
“Apollo and Marsyas ”*~not so beautiful and not so certainly 
j^uine as the “ Vision of a Knight ”—bought by the Lpnvre for 
£8000 ? ' As for Guido Beni, there are many works by him which his * 
^rst ddiractors allow to be beautthl; but there are others which his- 
best flirads cannot deny to be odious. Amongst the latter are the 
‘two. large pictures in the National Gallery entitled respectivdy, 
“,Iiot and his Daughters ” (193) and “Susannah and the fiUders*’', 
(196^ Yet they cost, the former £1680 in 1844; the latter £1260* 
in . 1^-—more, either of them, than any of Moroni’s or 'Moretto’s 
portraiia, or than Baphael’s ** Vision of a Knight ”! The onslaught 
made.by Mr. Buskin in “ Modern Painters ” on the later Italian schools 
hags,c^n'been accused of exaggeration; but it is not always remem** 
bei^. what provocation he had in the taste which hie set himself to 
chastise. ' 


But if the vagaries of popular taste have burdened us-with some bad 
s bei^ei^ behind it, they have given us also many good ones. We have 
i^n instances of this* already, and 'shall find several more from the 
.. ne^tii toblOj which enumerates thp prices between £500 and £1000.. 

'' y 

yr.v.IfoniB Moore bought. tUe pictnre at Chtistle’e, ia 1850, ||r£70 7». 
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Table in,-^BFrH*EKN £500 ajtd £1000, 


Uafbof 

FurcliMe. 

.AitUrs jS’ame. 

■H 

HHHI 

• rf , ‘ • j 

Title of Ttatare. 

Price, 

1885 

jklfiroella Venustl 

1194 

Christ Driving ont the Traderi - 

£966 

1859 

tiinllo Kotnano 

624 

The Birth of Jupiter. i 

92U 

1882 

Goasaks Coqacs 

1114-8 

The Five Senses ' 

91U 

1867 

Paulo Morando 

777 

Madonna and Child 

90b 

1869 

Van Iluysum 

1 796 

A Vase of Flowers 

900 


Cuyp 

797 

A Man's Portrait • 

..900 

11^9 

[ioranso Costa 

629 

'An Altar-piece 

880 

1882 

1. Van Ostade 

1187 

Portrait of a Bey 

840 

1874 

Signorelli 

910 

The Triumph-of Cliastity 

840 

1884 

Hogarth 

1161 

Mias Fenton as “ Polly Peaohum " ■ 

840 

1886 

D. G. Kossetti 

1210 

“ Ecce Aucill.*! Domini ” 

840 

1861 

Filippo Lippi 

667 

St. John the Baptist, &c. 

o33 


Crivelli 

668 

Tlie B«^to Ferretti 



L’Ortolano 

669 

An Altar-piece 

H3H 

1^7 

11 liomanino 

297 

The Nativity 

804 

1841 

Pcrugino 

181 

Virgin and Child 

800 

-1861 

Hembrandt 

672 

His own Portrait 

800 

1864 

A. Van der Nocr 

732 

A Canal Scene 

800 

1878 

t'ilippmo Lippi 

1033 

Adoration of the Magi 

800 

1864 

Girolamo dai Libri 

748 

Madonna and Child 

.790 


N. Giollino 

749 

The Giusti Family 

790 

1^6 

An. Carracci 

198 

St. Anthony 

! 787 

1860 

Qarofalo 

671 

Madonna and Child 

; 76.3 

1862 

Momling 

686 

Madonna and Ciiild 

1 759. 

1886 

Bonifaxio 

1202 

Madonna and Child 

720 

1885 

Kiibens 

1196 

Birth of Venus 

672 

1856 

Lo Spagna 

282 , 

Glorihcation of tlie Virgin 

1 651 

1886 

Ercolo di Ferrara 

1217 

Israelites Gathering Manna 

050 

1858 

Uarco Basaiti 

699 

“ Mmlonna of the Meadow ’* 

041 

1842 

Jan Van Eyck 

186 ^ 

Jan ArnoUini and Wife 

630 

1844 

Giovanni Bellini 

189 

The Doge Ijoredano 

630 

1845 

Unknown 

105 

A Medical Professor 

630 

1862 

Giovanni Bellini 

726 

Christ's Agony 

630 

1863 

Andrea Solario 

734 

A Milanese Lawyer 

030 

1882 

(North Italian) 

1127 

The liRst But»per 

680 

1870 

Teniers 

805 

Reeling Pears 

OlHI 

1881 

Lorenao Lotto 

1105 

The Prothonntary Julisino 

600 


N. da Foligno 

1107 

The Crucifixion 

600 


(Early Sienese) 

1108 

Virgin Enthroned 

60 U 

1859 

11 Morctto 

625 

An Altar-piece 

oil 

1874 

CriveUi 

906 

'i'he Madonna in Ecstasy 

677 


Benvenuto da Siena 

909 

Madonna and Child 

558 

1858 

Marco Palmeazano 

696' 

The Entombment 

587 

1865 ' 

Moroni 

742 

A Lawyer . , 

528 

1882 

(Venetian School) 

1121 

Portrait of a Young Mon 

540 

1853 

(School of Bellini) 

234 

A Warrior Adoring 


1869 

Marco Marziole 

804 

Madonna and Child 

502 

1867 

Pollajuolo 

781 

Raphael and Tobias 

5 U0 


Botticelli 

782 

Madonna and Child 

> pw 

. 1878 

Francia Bigio 

1035 

Portrait of a Man 

500 

1885 

XFlorentinc School) 

1196 

The Triumph of Chastity 

500 


In tluB table the proportion of purchases made before 1870 » 
larger tha& in either of the others, and the fact at once snppotts 
what has just b^n said above. The “ old masters wluch adna^ 
BO much to-day were very cheaply procurable a generatkm ago. 

The chear Hs of Botticelli in those times has been.'al«|i47^^o^bed. 
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It may now be pcuralleled. by.that of bisini^tei*, Filippo Idppi. .ThuS) 
in,18Cl, Ms ‘‘ ^^jjohn tbe Bapti^-aad other Saints” (6d7) cost only 
d^33. .pjkllbre is .very .charmihg M its^f, and is of !add^^inal 

inters m , l^ing—^like its cbmpihion in the Galleiy (666)—-flw 
those whic» the artist painted for Cosmo de’Medici, under the dr-* 
cnmstanc^ described, on Vasari’s authority, in Mr. Browning’s poem. 
Aasnredly it would not go for so small a sum now. Of the increased 
appr^iation of Perugiho we have spoken above. The same thing 
may now be observed in th^ case of his pupil, Giovanni di Pietro, 
known better as Lo Spagna. A “ Glorification of the Virgin ” 
ascribed to him, fetched, in 1836, only £631. His “ Agqny in the 
Garden ” (1032) cost, in 1878, £2000. But more marked still is the 
d^p price for which the nation’s best Van Eyck was procured. 

** If,” says Mr. Buskin, “ tiie i-eader were to make the circuit of this collection 
for the purpose of determining which picture represented with least disput¬ 
able fidelity the first intention of its punter, and united in its modes of 
execution the highest reach of achievement with the strongest nssurauce' of 
duralnlity, we believe that, after hesitating long over hypothetical degrees, 
of blaok^ed shadow and yellowed light, of lost outline mid buried detail, 
of chilled lustre, dimmed transparency, altered colour, and Weakened force— 
he would finally pause before a small picture on panel, representing two 
quaintly, dressed figures in a dimly l^hted room—dependent for its interest 
Uttle on .expression and less on treatment—but eminently i*emarkable for 
reality of substance, vacuity of s^iace, and vigour of quiet colom*: nor less 
for an elaborate finish, united with energetic freshness, which .seem to show 
that time has been much concerned in its production, and has had no power 
ovw its fate.” 

IHua little panel is the famous Portraits of Jan Ai-nolfini and his 
Wife’* (186)—standing in their quaint Flemish interior, which is as 
splice and clean now as when it was first painted five hundred years 
ago. The art of oil painting reached many higher flights in afier 
centuries than were witMn the reach of Jan Van Eyck; but there is 
no picture in the world which shows better than this panel one great 
capacity of tiie art-—its combination, namely, of “ imperishable, firm¬ 
ness and exquisite delicacy.” Tbe unsurpassable ^erits of V’an Eyck, 
whidh Mr. Buskin tbus extolled forty years ago, are now imiversally 
admitted; and his “ Madonna and Child ” (8^ in. by 6 in.), from the 
Marquis of Exeter*s colltK^tion, sold the other day for 2300 guineas. 
Had the annual Parliamentary grant not been suspended, this little 
picture would doubtless have been bought for ishe National Gallery. Its 
price, in proportion to size, would have, far exceeded that of any 
other gem in the Gallery. Correggio’ft ‘‘Vierge au I’anier” cost, os 
we have seen, £20 per square inch price of Van Eyck’s 

^Madonna” was £51. The “Portraits''bf Jan Arnolfini and his 
Wife” is a mudi larger picture, its dimensions being 2ft. 9in. by 
2 ,ffc. i in.} but in finish it is not less exquisite, in pre^rvation not 
ltti-:perfect: in ' eubieot it is, perhaps, more interestidjr than the 
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** Madonna and Child.” YM in 1842 Ifaticmal. G!«ll«cy jidd f(*P 
it the paltry sum of £680': p^y, ■?<» at 

squall inch. - !When i!% ."iffe ;^mpteSi to sa^; h^v^ftate 'of 

onr forefathers,^do not let hs forget the 

former pireotors of the Gallery to drive, for Ihe" b^efifc'^ our 
enlightened selves. - 

The l^hles given above will supply to the connoisseur utnple mate-' 
rials for noting other instances of the same thing; and if i^paoe per¬ 
mitted an enumeration of tlie pictures which have cost loap thaxi 
£500,* many more conspicuously cheap bargains would come ^ ^ght. 
2<urbaran*8 “ Franciscan Monk‘” (280), for instance,—“ a picture,” toys- 
M. Charles Blanc, “ which it is impossible to forget, even if oiie 
seen it only once—was bought in 1853 for £265. Benosaio GozssoiU-^ 
large and beautiful “ Virgin Enthroned ” (288) was botfght two yeatti.: 
later for the astonishingly small sum of £137. The fine portrait of 
“ lodovico Martinengo,” by Bartolommeo Veneziano (287), was bouj^t 
in the same year for £48. Van Eyck’s “ Leal Souvenir ” (200), “ an 
actual natur^ likeness, true as the face itself,” if ever there WM one,' 
cost £189 in 1857. In 1861, Piero della Francesca’s “Baptism of 
Christ ” (665), so interesting to the student of early technique, cost 
£241, and Antonello da Messina’s “ Salvator Mundi ” (678), again laU 
of instruction to the art historian, cost £160. The next year sawGiO 
purchase, at prices hardly less absurdly cheap, of four of the best 
known pictures in the Gallery. • These are Andrea del Sarto’s 
trait of Himself” (690), on which Mr. Browning’s poem supplies so 
beautiful a commentary, bought for £270 j Moroni’s “ Pcnptrait of. 
Tailor” (697), a picture “ so well done,” says an old Italian critic, : 
“that it speaks better than an advocate could,” bought for £820 ; 
Piero di Cosimo’s “ Death of Procris ” (698), that quaintest of/pic-, 
tnres-which Mr. Austin Dobson has turned into so pretty an ‘i' old' 
world idyll,” bought for £171; and finally, Lorenzo Lotto’s admirable ■ 
doable portrait of a “ Professor and his Brother,” bought: for £320;. 
Sir Charles Eastlsk^ daring his long term of office, contributed vast^-. 
in all directions to the making of the National Gallery, he seldo^' 
did so good a stroke of bnriness as securing'these four pictures in 
osuDgle year for £1081. Sir Frederick Barton, falling on more appiB-i> 
cUrive days, had to pay more than that in 1876 for a. single pdarti^ 
by'MoEroni. One could not have a better instance of the fiuctuat|chs« 
in taste. . 

But rip survey of prices at the National Galldry would bp 
without'some further reference to the bad bargains, as weB,?;(^'Si® 
good, of which those fluctuataons were the cause. Some 


' ' ' ^ * 

* A list of all the pictures which are, or ever have been, in the their 

immediate prerenanee, the date of their acquisition, and the Jbr 

them, is giTej^jt theflnal appendixto the “ F(q)nlar Handbook to 
(Macmillb" " ' 
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«■ Ciprirv- tai^e Ohiiairqi ' «. Itfi^ a^. vea^ .lit 

imp(»^^'.^pa£i^ itt Boom X., wH^h vm iMoglit ]by- 
Boxall tik' ]:iB06 ae a Bembrandt, .and at a Bembrandt price (J 
but is jiow .admifct^ to be at best by some pupil of bis. 
^y.%:batrise after tbe eront, but it certainly seems strange that 
conircmiisen;^' of riie time, even if technical differences had escaped' , 
kiemv,should not have seen a.lack of Bembrandt’s power about this 
wprki.,. A similar blunder was made by Mr. Uwins in 1852, wh^^-be. 
adyis^^cr did npt prevent^ the purchase of the “ Tribute Mon^” 
£2600, on l^e assumption that it was a genuine Titian. ' The 
origb^ work is at Dresden; this is at best a reminiscence of it by a 
-pupil in his Bchbol. Then there is the &>mods portrait of a ‘^ Medical 
Professor” (195), which was bought by the Trustees in 1845 m a 
Hdbrin. The price (£630), it is true, was not a Holbein price, but 
the ascription of the picture to him. was laughed out of the catalogue 
as soon as it was hung in-the Gallery. “ The veri^ tyro,” wrote Mr. 
Buskin indignantly to the Tiirm, “ might well have been ashamed at. 
such a purchase; ” and very much ashamed the Trustees were when, 
immediately after the purchase, the hoax was discovered. There and. 
then they subscribed £100 between them, which they offered to the 
dealer ;to induce him to he off with the barg^; but he declined, and 
there vras an end of it so far as that particular purchase went, 

.But not an end of it so far as .the management of the Gallery at 
. was concerned. The indignation caused by the bod blunders 
abov& noticed, and others, led to the appointment in 1853 of a Select 
Comnrittee, which in its turn led in 1855 to the reorganii^on of the 
Gallery Ob; its present basis—^with a Director responsible for purchases 
and Sn annual grant of £10,000 at his disposaL Before that time 
. responsibility for advising purchases lay in on ill-defined way 
?W^^n the Trustees and the Keeper; innumerable chances were let 
iriip owing to this multitade of oounsellora and division of rOTponsi- 
, When may proposal for purchase got through this ordeal, the 

T^stees^had to go hats in hand to the Government of the day, with 
whom, lay the ultimate responribiUly of vetoing the proposal, .or 
brining in a vote for its execution. It is interesting, the way, 
^tolattbe, as showing the rise in the value of Old Masters, as well as 
, (or rather as partly caused by) the wider diffusion of artistic tastej 
the some kind of misgivings that exercised Mr. Gladstone’s 
^-Gbvernihttat over the special vote of £70,000 for the Blenheim ‘ 
.Bafhari, exercised Earl Gary’s in 1834 over the vote of £11,500 for 
^^ 0 }'twQ magnificeiit Oorr^gios (10 and 12). *‘It is certainly a 
^ wrote Sir David Wilkie^ one of the experts consulted, 
i ; hut, giying this diflSculfy its due weight, I would 
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decidedly cbzicor in giving tbis sum, rather than let them go oat of 
the countiy, coxisidering the rajily of sndi lapedm^ .evm m foraiga 
countries, and their excellence as examples of the hi^ SiidiOtOl torwhldh 
they belong, to which it must be the aim of etei^ alvei' ifiol^ool to 
approach.” Mr. Gladstone in 1885 had a justifiOEitiqn which 
6r^ in 18^ could not have had. The purchase of‘the Blenheim 
Baphael wi^ advocated even by the most advanced representatives, of 
democratic constituencies. The petition which pressed on Mr., Gladstone 
this “ departure outside the hard line of a severe economy in <ader 
at one stroke to raise to a higher level the collection of pictures of 
which the whole nation is proud, and which is a source of widespread 
and refined enjoyment to the poor as to the rich,” was signed, amongst 
others, by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr. Labouchere. The 
working-classes,” said the spokesman of another deputation, *^are 
invariably in favour of the purchase of great works of art even at very 
high prices.” In former times they had sometimes no need to favour 
such very high prices; for the fluctuations in public taste often 
allowed great works to be purchased at very low prices. And this 
fact brings ns to a final conclusion which may usefully be drawn from 
the foregoing survey of prices at the National Gallery. The reader 
will no doubt have been struck by the paucity, in the tables of pnees, 
of works by English mastersi This has recently been made a matter 
of hostile criticism. “ A National Gallery,” it is said, with a takmg 
equivocation, should before all things purchase specimens of our 
national painters.” There are many answers to this objection, into 
which it would be beside the scope of the present paper to enter j but 
there is one conclusive answer which cannot have escaped the reader 
of these pages. The public taste in art is so fluctuating that to buy 
the works of living masters is to court bad bargains. 'Each genera- , 
tion is very confident of the con'ectness of its own taste; but for cdl 
that, each generation in turn is liable to be contradicted the next. 

A Director might indeed often do good business by buying up very^ 
^ cheaply the works of unappreciated artists. Poor Blake, for instance, 

S loubtless have been glad in his lifetime to, have sold for £10 
iure which fifty years after his death was Iraught for £100. 
do this, a Director would need to be gifted not only wilh 
ic discernment, but with extraordinary callousness to pppulair - 
a. The popular thing to do would be to buy the works of i 
painters, and to buy them would often, perhaps even grae4 
ne to buy bad bargains in the dearest "market. The of. 
many ’pictures by modern masters, which have been admitbeid io the 
Gallery, by gift or bequest, is eloquent with warning, '^qtures 

of West; afford one instance. He was the great artist of 1^ day— 
the repi^esentative of ‘*our national talent,” whose wqid^ , 
certainly have been selected by the critics of that tim0 ih 
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of lai^e reoojgbition in oar Kaitiox)^ Gallery. . He wtm burled in fall 
fftete m ‘Sti Betirfi, and bxe H0gra;^er declared .^afe. be vas *^bne of 
those o^ose gtniina cannot be estixM %par^nlar 

a collective infection of the vaxaelj^ the ezteait,. 
aisd.tbe ^xxdiOT their produetionB.” twenty years afterwiip:;!&,. 
pictnres' tRjr which he had been paid 3000 gnineas were 'knodAted 
down at a puWic sale fop £10; and at the present time, eveiy Wfest 
'V^ic^ had found-its way into the National Gallery has been banished 
'to the .provings. Possibly enoagh, some of them may hereafter bo 
recalled. For it is only Time that brings any man’s work ^ its 
prop^ level. “ Tlie works of those who have stood the test of ages,” 
(^ys a^lioroll in the central hall of the Gallery, “ have a claim to that 
respect and veneration to which no modem can pretend.” It is the 
adherence to this maxim, on the part of successive Trustees and.Bireo* 
tors, that has made the National GaHery of England at once the most 
select and, in propcHtton to its quality, the least costly, in the 
world. 

Edward T. Cook. 



INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. > 


B efore lae, on my table here in Florence, lies a papw or 
' prospectus of a certain London assomation, curiously styltog 
itself (I know not why) the Liberty and Property Defence Leagaef 
which enumerates as one of its chief objects, among others not now, 
immediately interesting, “ the advocacy of Individualism as opposed 
to Socialism, irrespective of party politics.” 'Chis prospectus, withits 
cheering promise, was sent me by some kind correspondent somewhere, 
(who omitted to prepay it), presumably because he had heard mo 
described by somebody else as an Individualist (which quite trae)^. 
and because he thereupon jumped at once to the illogical and practically 
erroneous conclusion that I must therefore be necessarily <^o8^ io 
what calls itself Sodalism (which is of course a profound^imsMce)#,' 
And this mistake appears to be widely [q>read thror^hoat Great ’ 
Britain at the present moment, where fine old crusted Toryism, trfck^. 
out as Individualism, in the borrowed feathers of Liberty and Properiyr;; 
Defence Leagues, is prowling about the (K)untiy generally, seeking what 
good but weak-kneed Liberals it may devour unawares, ^ it may^ 
perhaps, be worth while to discuss briefly the supposed op^sii^n. 
between Individualist and Socialist, and to show, that on olo^r ^ 
examination it melts away for all practioal purpose into a 


df Jan^age. 

I will begin by plunging at once in nudias res with the; 

principle which laberfy and Property Defence Leagues-smd'iilL 
their kihd so studiously avoid recognizing in any way: the.prittdljde - 
t.TyLf. Ihdividuidisih, in any true sense of the word, is only^ pOssSilfiV- 
where all stfui; fain,illithout any artificial handicappii^ 

A liberty and Pr(q)^ty Defence League which sets 
indefensible principle that one man may anothf^l 
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chattel, or xfiay lidld ^ over Bome pdri^^n of aaother 

IkaaV time'or,the ^oac^polize 

'sskore fair <^iare l^e* ebibizaDn etook of or 

{wiirti^rtethe same ihing) earth’s sor&b^iis;^ &«- 

<vidaali^^ 831, bnt simply rapstdous^ predatory, and lawleti. .Bistre 
yon caaa, d^nd liberly or property, yon must be sure tiiat t^e libi^riy 
M Idbeiiy and that the property w Property: and this is just ' 
these, i^odled Individualists, masquerading in other men’s philor 
nophioKii^, principles, borrowed with reservations from Mill and Spencer, 
whoHy^wil to ^o. ^ 

!|iet me illustrate my case by a short and palpably exaggerative 
parable. Once upon a time, in a certain island kingdom of the planet 
Mars, A number of prominent citizens, of Conservative tastes, shocked 
at the growing wave of Socialism, which was just then inundating the 
Martian world, determined to get up, on their own account, a liberty 
. and Property Defence. Lea^e on the mundane pattern. So they 
invited to their deliberations a delegate from the ^parent body in 
; Xibndon, who duly went over to assist the committee at their con- 
.'.Bti^ttve sittings. But to this English delegate’s immense astonish- 
Toleid^ it shortly appeared that the Liberty which the Martian society 
wished to defend was the immemoml liberty of .the small hereditary 
red-haired caste to boil and eat a dozen each of the black-haired 
majority every year; while the Property whose interests they held so 
sacred was the immemorial right of each red-haired individual to levy 
ft tox xqxm all ships passing thmngh his own well-demarcated portion 
. ihe Martian seas, and to exact a toll of 90 per cent, upon ftll hsh - 
nanght within its precinets. The London delegate, shocked at this 
discovery, pointed out with newly awakened warmth of sentiment Hxat 
property, to be real, must be produced by the person who owns it,, or 
<*anst have been acquired by him from the original producer ly free 
or fair barter; and that liberty meant the equal right of each 
.’indiviidual to do as he liked, provided he did not in any way infringe 
.Iti^- iMnilar right of each other individual to do likewise. Upon, which 
./the M ar ti a n let^e, justly outraged by such revolutionary remarks, 
prcQorptly expelled him as a Sodalist, a Communist, and a public 


.enemy. 

.Kow, aupposeSve inquire how far the !Londou League itself can lay 
any fair claim to be teuly Individualist, and how far it shares in a 
-■minor 'degree these distorted ideas of the Martian society. 

In^Vidualism, 1 take it, is only logically and consistently possible 


if ih starts ivith the postulate that all men must, to begin with, have 
'free an^ equid access to the common gifts and energies of Nature-— 
''.soil, .ara^^.'dbr, sunshine; and to the. common stock of raw mat^iai— 
cold, metal. Any other pretended basis for Individualism 
most feebly to the ground. - For if your citizen has no 
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other right but the right of being turned - out loose upqn the deseH 
sands, or driven from the fielfSs and farms into the ocean by perso^ 
who have already monopolized all the soil, ahd allow him' ho restahg^ 
place for the ;sole of his foot, then it practically inyplves alaveiy and 
murder,every other conceivable social monstrosity. iWdom of 
contract (as w'e know too well, alas 1 in the case of Ireland) is a mere 
verbal quibble for the landless man. To him, it means but the insult 
that is piled above injury. He must take the terms the monopolists 
and land-taboocrs choose to impose upon him: and those useless aud 
idle people, by virtue of their taboo, can deprive him, legally, of all 
the fruits of his own labour, except the narrowest possible margin 
sufficient for a human family to support life upon. If this is Indi> 
vidualism, then the Individualists of the old stock will have nothing 
to do with it. They have not so read their Mill on Liberty, and 
their Social Statics. They will leave it gladly with a che^ul 
countenance to its new godfathers and protectors, the Tories. 

True Individualism, however, as understood by all the Individualist 
Pathers, means sometlxing very different from this. It doesn't begin 
halfway down the subject: it goes straight at once to the root of the whole 
. matter. An Individualist is a man who recognizes without stint the 
full, free, and equal right of every citizen to the unimpeded use of all 
his energies, activities and faculties, provided only he does mot 
thereby encroach upon the equal and correlative right of every other 
citizen. 1 add the last words in>obedience to a tune-honoured usage 
of language: but, as a matter of logic, the former danse itself 
includes the latter: for “ full, free, and equal right ” implies 
already the limitation stated in the second part of the stereotyped 
’ sentence. 

In the world into which the British subject—we caimot yet say 
the British citizen—is actually bom, however, no such right or 
principle as this has anywhere reached any general practical adsno#- 
ledgment. Oh the contrary, the young citizen finds himself from 
the onteet turned locise upon a world where almost every nature! 
energy, and almost every kind of raw material, has been already 
^ appropriated and monopolized beforehand by a small and unhappily 
compact class of squatters and tabooers. Not one solitary squstra 
inch of English soil remains unclaimed on whichHie can legally lay 
his head, without paying tax and toll !o somebody; in other words, 
-without giving a part of his own labour, or the product of his 
to one of the squatting and tabooing class, > in exchange fin* thdr 
permission (which they can withhold if they choose) merely to go ^ 
existing upon the ground which was originally common to all alike’, 
and has been unjustly seized upon (through what particular process 
matters little) by the ancestors or, predecessors of the pre^ie^''^ni>^ 
polists. He cannot sleep without paying rent for 
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.sleeps lon. ^ He cannot labour without buying the raw material of his 
cra^, directly or mdizectly, from tiie lords of the soil, the encrou^ers 
on tihe native common rights of everybody. He caonot make any¬ 
thing wood or stone: for the wood and the stone are already 
fully appropriated; he cannot eat of the fruits of the earth, for the 
earth itself, and all that grows upon it, is somebody else’s. The very 
air, the w;ater, and the sunlight are only his in the public highway: 
nay more, even there, for a single day alone. His one right, recog¬ 
nized by the law, is the right to walk along tliat highway till he reels 
tfith fatigue-^for he must ” keep moving: ” and then he is liable, if 
he sleeps or faints in the open, to be brought up before the magistrates 
charged with the heinous crime and misdenieanour of being a vaga¬ 
bond^ without visible [means of support, who has paid no rent to 
the lords of the soil for a square yard of room on which to die 
comfortably. 

The persons who uphold such an atrocious state of things as tiks 
are clearly not in any sense Individualists. The persons who thus 
(in the absurd and illogical language of our day) own landed 
property ”—a plain self-conisradiction—ore clearly aggressors upon the 
equal rights of others, impeding, them in the free exercise of their 
energies and activities, and debarring them from their natural equal 
right of access to a fair share of the common stock of raw material. 
For such persons to describe themselves as Individualists, or to talk 
about the defence of Liberty and Property, ie as absurd os for slave¬ 
holders to declaim about liberty or for brigands to prate about their 
sacred right to the ransoms of their prisoners. It is perfectly clear 
that they do not know, or will not learn, what Liberty is. I shall 
try to show a little later on that they do not know, or will not learn,« 
the trqe nature of Property either. 

But, for the moment, let us confine ourselves to Liberty alone. 
It is obvious to any one with a grain of logic in his composition, 
that the state of things described above contains within it the root- 
element of slavery. 

For slavery or serfdom is a state of society in which one man is 
compelled to give up the whole or a portion of his labour or its pro¬ 
ducts to anothes person, not by free barter, but by brute force, and 
in return for no adequate or just remuneration. Now, in no state of 
slavery is it possible or conceivable that the slave or serf should be 
deprived of quite everything: he must retain, or have returned to 
him (the distinction is immaterial), at least as much of the product of 
his toil as will suffice on the average to support him>self, and in most 
oases his women and children. (I 8ay in most cases to cover the 
^^pecially hideous instance where, either because war makes up the loss, 
eg because “ it’s cheaper to buy than to breed,” the slave is syste- 
tlpatieaUy worked to death by the owner or landlord.) And the habit 
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of paying rent agrees with it in ihis->-tIiat' each member of the 
community has to give up the whole or a larger or smaJler portion of 
the product of his kbonr to ano^er person (called a landlord), ^Itost 
in return for the right to live upon a few square yar^ ‘6i wil, and, 
often also for the right of access to the raw material or producing 
energies of the earth’s surface. In the case of non-capitali^ praBdiai 
labour, the citizen must practically pay everything but the narrowest 
possible life-supporting margin. What we commonly call an Irish 
landlord, for e^mple, is a person tabooing for his own benefit a certain 
portion of the soil of Ireland, and exacting from every other person 
who lives upon it, in return for permission to use the soil, a fixed 
amount of the product of' his or her labour. If the other persons 
won’t submit to this unjust exaction, they are turned out irpon the 
highway to starve, and are liable if they camp out even there to be 
imprisoned in tom for having no settled place of residence. 

system based upon this fundamentally false idea that every man 
except a favomed few must pay tax and toll for the right to live, is 
obviously one which encloses within itself the root-principle of slavery. 
Whenever a Liberty Defence League is started to oppose it, I for one, 
|3 a consistent Individualist, will be happy to give in my name to the 
committee. 

^ .furthermore, any person who so tabooes a portion of the soil (abovo‘ 
his own fair share) is not an Individualist, because he is an encroacher 
npon the free activities of others. He impedes several of his fellow- 
citizens in their natural right of eqnal access to all the raw material 
and energies of Nature. 

Again, as to I’roperfy. Property, as conceived by the Individualist, 

'^eaus the product of a man’s own labour, exerted upon his fair share 
of the common stock of raw material. That common stock is not and 
cannot itself be Property: for nobody made it, and it belongs in 
equity to all of us equally. For instance, the county of Sutherland, 
or the river Thames, or the Bristol Channel, or Trafalgar Square, can¬ 
not be property; nor can a square mile of ocean, or the sunlight th^t 
falls on tho 5th of August, or a mass of coals in the bowels of tjio 
earth, or the stratum of air for five miles above sea-level in the City of 
London. If any man lays a claim to any of these natural areas or 
energies as his by birth, inheritance, or purchase, he is clearly en¬ 
croaching npon tho common rights and liberties of us all. If, for 
example, he. charges us a royalty for the privilege of extracting iron 
from his mine, or i‘xacts rent from us fgr the privilege of building our 
chimneys into his stratum of air, or appropriates 70 per Cent, bf 
the fish caught in a certain space of ocean, or compels ns to bolt QW 
shutters and remain indoors on the 5th of August unless we consent 
to pay him ten pounds a head all round for the use of hii. snu^^ht, 
then he is obviously encroaching on our rights, and treating, as 
perty by bipte force what is not and cannot possibly efbr be iek)* . 
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True Property oonBisfcs of the pibdnot of labour, tod it can be owned 
^^only by tbe tooduoer biitoelff.or by Ae person to whom the producer 
himself giren, bartmed, or bequeathed it, ^ hare stolen 

Or plunde^d it gives no. real title. And it must be the product of 
labour exerted upon the labonreir’a fair share of the common, stock of 
raw material, and no more: if he has filched or unjustly appropriated 
the raw material, if he has taken more than his due proportion, if he 
has. robbed another of the str^ from which he made it, his right in it 
is vitiated, and it is no bnger Property in the Individualist sense of 
the term. 

In the beginning of things, of course (to use a transparent but 
convenient fiction), no great difficulty was likely to arise about the 
question of this common stock of raw material. The hunter, for 
example, who deftly fashioned a flint hatchet out of a lump of shape¬ 
less stone, did not take largely enough from the general mass of raw 
flint then and there existing to make his draughts upon the common 
store worthy of notice. It was the labour expended upon the hatchet 
in the coursoiiof chipping, grinding, and polishing that gave it all its 
real value: and hence in this early stage, the question as to the right 
of access to raw material never assumed practical importance. From 
a very eariy time, accordingly, all sorts of encroachments were per¬ 
mitted by use and wont upon the common stock; at first unimportant, 
later, nnder the military organization, monopolist; until at last in our 
own time and in civilized countries, almost every form of raw material 
has been appropriated and tabooed' by somebody somt*where. That 
evil legacy of the feudal system the European race carries Fith it 
everywhere. Soil, with its crop-raising and stock-feeding potentiaflties j 
moor, waste, bog, and woodland; tree, hush, shrub, and herbage; 
coal, iron, tin, and lead j nay, even in many cases, streams, rivers, 
water-power, and tides, have l)eea converted by an evil use into wbat 
passes for Property by individuMs; so that all members of the com¬ 
munity at large are mulcted of a portion of their own real Property 
(I am not using the phrase in its topsy-turvey, etymologically inde¬ 
fensible legal sense) in order to pay for access in some form or other 
to tbe false or pretended Property of other people in space, air, and 
raw material. 

This, it can hardly be necessary to point outi constitutes a real 
aggresaon agamst Property, a partial admission of the principle of 
slaveiy—^that nobody can even exist in England without paying rent, 
that is to say, without'giving up to an irresponsible monopolist some 
portion of the product of his own labour, in order to purchase the 
bare right of existence, and tbe freedom to exercise bis trade ot 
calling. 

Ifqyr, I am not a visionary or revolutionary land-nationalizer. I 
don't for a moment mean to deny that this question of land, raw 
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material, natural energies, is complicated on every hand by many and 
serious practical difficulties. I don’t for a nmment mpn to deny thatt 
money-piu'disse and investment of capital have introi^ce^ into the 
question all sorts of intricacies impossible of disentanglement.. I 
don’t for a moment mean to deny that it is mixed up with innume¬ 
rable conflicting real rights—that in Westminster, for instance, it is 
hard to decide how much of the wealth now existing on tbe sod 
belongs by rights to the capitalists and builders; how much to the 
journeymen labourers and bricklayers; how much to the prime 
common stock of the community, or to its joint earnings (the 
“ unearned increment”), and how little, if any, to the so-called free¬ 
holder, the gentleman known as the Duke of Westminster. I don’t for 
a moment mean to suggest that ad immediate or even a gradual 
resumption of all this wealth, nay, a redistribution of its component 
parts between the true proprietors, individually or collectively, is 
practically possible or practicably desirable. You can’t unravel great 
tangles of fact and justice offhand like that on abstract principles. 
But what I do mean to assert is that all this embroilme:qt, this hope¬ 
less embroilment, has come about through the absence of the Indivi- 
• dualist idea in politics: and that the main thing we Individualists 
have now to do is tentatively and gradually to bring about, as far as 
in us lies, such remedial measures (however slight) as may redress 
the grossest of tliese gross injustices, and may pave the way for 
putting us all back to some small extent on a platform where we can 
start fair in the race for life, without finding our individuality en¬ 
croached upon on every side by hampering mor^polies. 

Ahd as Individualists don’t like to see one man or set of men (say, 
for example, the Irish tenants) arbitrarily deprived of their own 
Property, the product of their labour, in order to provide for a set of 
idle people, who do and have done nothing on earth to serve them, 

I was glad when they said unto me, “ We have got up a Liberty and 
Property Defence League,” imagining as I did from the mere name 
of the Society that its object must be to defend Liberty from violent 
encroachment, and to safeguard. Property against unjust aggression. 

Conceive of my surprise, then, when at the head of the list of 
officers of the League, I saw the name—of Mr. Joseph Arch ? of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ? of Mr. William "Morris ? of Mr. Alfred Busspl 
Wallace ?—-oh, dear no, none of these, I assure you, but of the Bari 
of Wemyss, in plain black and white Itoman characters. 

Now this gentleman who is called Earl of Wdlnyss, but whose resd' 
name, J am given to understand, ought to be Oharteris, sits as a 
member of a body known as the House of Lords—a body, which far. 
from admitting the equal right of every citizen to unimpeded juso'of 
his own activities, actually lays claim to an inherited of 

making laws irresponsibly, of its own mere motion for the whole 
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community. The mere existence 6f such a ojiaim, or tlilf ihere member- 
Bhi]^ of Buch^^^y, in itself of cqiurse militates utterly a^tnst the 
central atid'rotfc vital conceptions of the individualistic creed. But 
that is not all: this body has farther, as a matter of common notoiiefy, 
placed itself often in oppositiof^ to the free exercise of their will by 
the citizens generally—for example,^ take a big case, it has always 
endeavoured to prevent the people from obtaining a vote, that is to 
say, an equal right of management in the common political affaire of 
the nation: and to take a small one, it has intciqmst'd, and continues 
to interpose, iniquitous barriers against the free union of such citizens 
as desire it with their deceased wives’ sistera—an incredible piece of 
busybody meddlesomeness. To belong to such a body at all is 
therefore ipsn facto an obvious offence against the first rules of Indi¬ 
vidualism. it is equivalent to a constant and standing assault upon 
the free and equal liberties of others. 

Fiirthennore, when I come to inquire, I learn in addition that this 
person, whose real name is Charteris, but who permits himself to be 
styled the Earl of Wemyss, owns or claims to own (say rather to 
taboo) some 02,000 acres, more or less, of British soil. (1 don’t 
guarantee the exact correctness of the figures given: I am writing in 
Italy, away from most British sources of information, and I take the 
statement at random from the first book of reference that comes to 
my hand: but a thousand acres or so, one way or the other, matter 
very little to the principle involved.) Now, I don’t think it probable 
that the gentlemah in question farms all that enormous acreage himself. 
In any case, he is (mgroaching on the equal rights of others ; for if 
the soil of England were divided up fairly between ns all, it is 
mathematically impossible that each man should get so much as 
62,000 acres. Again, I learn from the same source that his rental 
is estimated at some £56,000 per annum. Now, that rental is so 
much money earned by others, or due to the prime producing value of 
the soil; and therefore in neither case really belonging to Lord 
Wemyss in any way. If he rack-rents (which I don’t for a mmnent. 
mean to suggest he does), part of it is really the property of the 
tenants: if ho takes merely what is currently though absurdly known 
as *• a fair rent,” then all of it is the income of all of us together, as 
repr^enting the annual dividend on the undivided common stock of 
raw material. Thus, in two important particulare. Lord Wemyss 
shows himself to b^eally on the side of confiscation and slavery, not 
on the side of propmy and freedom. 

. And now, soyons a^riettx. , Of coarse, we Individualists are not so 
narrow-minded as to object to Lord Wemyss and liOid Bramwell 
all the rest of the Leaguers^.standing up, if they like, footh and nail, 
together, for their preposterous privileges. Let them, by all means, 
get bp a Confiscation and Aristocracy Defence League. But when 
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they begin to masquerade ^ borrowod feathers as Individualists, to 
trot about the country under other, men’s colours, the^^j^* becomes 
absurd enough to demand exposure. The littie d<^ tjj^PbhTe. dressed 
up to impose uj^n their admirers is not Individualiion at aHj when ’ 
you (X)me to look close at it: it is- Bdvilege tricked out - under false 
pretences. . » • 

With the Socialists, oh the other hand, I do not for a moment deny 
that the thorough-going Individualists of the old school—^the logical 
Indiyidualists who insist on basing their Individualism on ,a firm and 
solid bottom of principle—appear at first sight to have profound 
dififerehces. In theory, I think, most Individualists are utterly 
opposed to much that the Socialists proclaim as their end and aim* 
We do not believe, for example—^we of the old type—that one man 
ought to be taxed to pay for teaching another man’s children. We 
do not believe that one man ought to be taxed to pay for another 
man’s books, or beer, or preaching, or amusement. We do not 
believe that the State, that d&m ea> mmhina of current Socialistio 
writing and thinldng, should take aught from any man for any 
purpose save for the most necessary public objects of defence agaiust 
external or internal enemies. Our ideal is the ideal of a world in 
which everybody should start fair at the outset, and every boat should 
stand thereafter by its own accidents. 

But in the practical world, the world that men live in, ideals are 
not easily realized. The Socialist ideal and the Individnalist ideal are 
both little more than phantoms or imaginary goals, tj^wards which, by 
vague and uncertain ways, we are each, as we think, manfully striving. 
What is common to us both is a strong sense of the injustice and 
wickedness of the existing system. What we both hate is inequality 
and wrong. What we both aim at is a more equitable distribution of 
the goods of life among those who do most to produce and defeud 
them. While our abstract principles seem to differ in some places as 
wide as the pol^ our practical judgment upon most moot points 
comes as a rule pretty close to identity. The great question, in shorty 
for every one of us at the present crisis, is simply this—^Are we car 
Ood’s side or are we on the Devil’s ? Are we for keeping up and 
obstinately defending these prime injustices, or. are we for mitigating, 
modifying, and, if possible, abolishing them ? . 

Moreover, the so-called Socialist is often found on strict examination 
tp.bei a Socialist, after all, in name only. Feeling deeply the goad df 
these fttzuiamental wrongs under which the pi^etariate at present 
smarts, he accepts at once the Socialistic soluticm as being the first 
^ and easiest then and there offered him. But when one presses him 
^ hard as to the separate clauses and. itehis of his creed, one finds 
generally that what he lays stress upon is the injustice itself, noi the 
supposed Socialistic cure; and that in instinct -and 8|nxit he xs 
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lndivi]^iialiG(b at bottom. I do n^, m^li^^^elieve tbit true 

haa, or eYeir any large follol^g aou^ the people in Shgland. 

I aomewbat selfish English mind .really nms in 

quite raiother groove, and looks upon the world in quite ano^ear 
fashion. And 1 am pe^ectly sttre that if it come to the pinch, any?^' 
thing like true Socialistic measures would rouse the fiercest opposition 
and in^gnation of nine out of ten stri-dimni Socialists. 

But the question is not going to como to the pinch at all, eith^ 
now or at any time. In spite of Lord Wemyss and his alarmist friends^ ' 
we are not in the slightest danger in England to-day of a Socialist 
revolution. There is no hope of anything so satisfactory. In the 
real revolutions actually in progress, the so-called Socialists and the 
real Individualists can work in harness side by side most amicably. 
Do we want to allow the Lish people a voice in tho managem^t of 
theij^'^ own affairs ? Every Socialist is with us to a man. Do we 
want to make the harpies who monopolize so large a portion of the 
aoil disgorge some small fraction of their unholy plunder for public 
purposes ? Every Socialist will join us in that just struggle. Do we 
want to equalize all forms of religious thought before tho eye of the 
law, to depose the overfed hierarchy of a particular creed from the 
official jwsition it has so grossly abused, and to restore to the people 
in its entirety tho ecclesiastical wealth now arrogated to itself by a 
special faction? Every Socialist will rally with us gladly to ihat 
righteous crusade. In short, wherever there is a real abuse to b® 
attacked, a monopoly to be assailed, a wrong to be righted, our cause 
and the Socialists’ is one and the same. It is only when we come to 
imaginary reconstructive schemes for the remote future that we part 
company; and even then the difference between us is far slighter than 
most Socialists would themselves believe beforehand. 

For reconstructive schemes—platforms—^Utopias—are all of them 
more or less ideal and fanciful. When once we have got rid of certain 
graind fundamental injustices (which will take us a few hundred jeaam 
more yet, at a modest computation), we and the Socialists may begin 
to quarrel between ourselves about the details and minuthn of our new 
commonwealth. But as long as we are both engaged in fighting a 
common foe—the monopolists and the privileged^—we can afford to 
fight shoulder to shoulder. I quite admit that we old-fashioned 
Lidividnalists are utterly opposed to board schools, to free libraries, to 
heavy municipal e^enditure, to the taxation of some for tho bene|[t 
of others. In prinm^e, these things are all utterly unjustifiable^ If 
we could only once start all fmr, their injustice would at once be 
obvious to every taxpayer, Mr. Hyndman himself, I doubt 
included. But in practice they amount to little more than the rongh 
justice of the unscientific Socialist: they mainly take from those who 
benefit too ropch by the common stock of raw material to ^ve to 
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those who benefit too It of no rise pre^hing abstract 

principles of political economy to starring souls who see .ttiat another 
is unjustly absorbing the lion’s share of the wealth- tJiey'thepiselTeB' 
have created. What we have got to do meanwhile is to wink al, a^nd if 
possible to minimize, these infractions of principle, while we strive wil3i 
the aid of all our allies to break down the vastly greater evil of the 
monopolies which alone give to such infractions a rude semblance of 
popular justice. In proportion as we get rid of the real inequalities, 
so-called Socialists, I firmly believe, will themselves begin to resist any 
aggression on the part of the State upon their own individuality. Seeing 
very w’ell where the machine works wrong, they don’t exactly know as 
yet how to right it. But as fast as each joint gets eased and reset, 
they will learn quickly enough how to prevent in future all needless 
tampering with it. 

The fact is, nationalization of raw material, whenever it conies, or 
if ever it comes (say about the date of the Greek Kalends), will give 
the Socialist practically everything for which he is now so blindly 
fighting. (I prefer the somewhat cumbrous term “ nationalization of 
raw material ” to the more concist^ and customary “ land-nationaliza¬ 
tion,” because the latter phrase has a tendency to confine the view to 
the agricultural value of the soil only'; whereas the word land really 
•includes as well rock, coal, metal, water-ways, water-power, natural 
sceneiy, and the actual emplacement of all our cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages. And how great is the economic value of natural sceneiy alone 
one may recognize, not only if one looks at Torquay, Cannes, Aix-J^- 
Bains and Carlsbad, but also if one remembers that a single squatter 
family at Niagara made a large fortune by admitting the public 
through a turnstile, at a dollar a head, to view tiie Falls, which its 
ancestors, 1 suppose, must originally have created.) Well, nationaliza¬ 
tion of this sort practically amonuts to the realization in another form 
of the Socialist programme. Only, the Socialist fails to see just yet 
that this is the justest and most practicable method of attaining- his 
aims. By-and-by, precisely in proportion as we arrive nearer and 
nearer the goal—as we remove every disability and smooth down every 
injustice—will the honest, hard-working, intelligent Socialist, the cream 
of the producers, begin to object to any State interference with his 
own fair earnings, for the benefit of the idle, the dissolute, or the 
incapable. In those days, it is not improbable, the incompetent and 
kelpless descendants of do-nothing squatter or jobber families will 
fare haxdk^ at the hands of the quondam Socialist leaders. 

But even nationalization of raw material itself is not at present a 
practical end: it is an ideal alone, a remote and perhaps unattain<k 
able ideal, towards which we can but slowly and tentatively approxi¬ 
mate through hard fighting and by most gradual stages. If in the 
present generation we can only succeed in taxing gzpnnd-rents with 
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an adequate tax, we shall have done ouE^nimosfc m that direolion. 
How foolish then, how quixotic^ how pedantic, how provincial to 
separato onrselves, in worldng towards practical and realisable ainui, 
from those- who are otherwise oar best allies, because fprsooih we 
difier, or think we differ, on some abstract points, which majr'possibly 
come to have practical significance some time about the twenty-fifth 
centuiy \ “ We are all Socialists now,” says the finger-post politician; 
BO much the better then, say all sensible Individualists among us. 
The slight encroachments made by taxation upon the earnings of the 
individual—earnings already vitiated from the very outset by the 
unequal distribution of raw material—are as nothing compared with 
the steps taken towards a more equitable division of natural goods. 
For the Capitalist himself, that great bugbear of Socialism (with whom 
we as Individualists have no personal quarrel), hangs in the last 
resoit to the skirts of the squatter monopolist: without the inequality 
of wealth produced by monopoly, he would be rendered so insignificant 
as to be practically innocuous. If we could all be pure Individualists 
on an even basis at once, if we could get rid of all the artificial 
monopolies, the hereditary inequalities, the land-grabbing and coal¬ 
taxing, the ground-rents and tithes—then indeed we might have fair 
ground to complain of the slightest infringement of our personal 
liberty. But as long as all these greater evils and injustices remain 
nnredressed, how absurd to make a noisy fuss about small contribu¬ 
tions for the public good, which mainly fall upon the broad shoulders 
of those already too rich, through these very monopolies and unjust 
privileges! Indhddualism is only a tenable creed if it is thorough-going 
and consistent, if it bases itself upon first principles: to pretend to 
Individualism while upholding all the worst encroachments upon 
individuality in the shape of robbery from the common stock, with its 
consequent restriction of individual liberty to the right of starving in 
the public highway, is a sham and a delusion. 


Grant Allen. 



RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 


E VEB since the opening of the Treaty Ports the attention of 
foreigners in China has been attracted to the development of 
the means of mter-conununication in a oonntry where the engineering 
difficulties to be encountered are comparatively small. The frequent 
recurrence of famine over the vast area of China, the enormous diffi¬ 
culties of transport with the consequent delay and uncertainty in 
conveying relief, and the increased price of all commodities in a ratio 
out of all proportion to the distance from the area of production, 
offered such strong arguments for the introduction of railways that it 
seemed impossible even for Chinese prejudice to withstand them, 
provided any feasible scheme could be produced. The most practical 
method appeared to bo by way of demonstration, and accordingly a small 
line was constructed • between Shanghai and Wusung, a distance of 
thirteen miles. In December 1876 the line was opened’for traffic under 
a convention between the Governments of Great Britain and China, 
and for some time met with a fair measure of success. Prom De¬ 
cember to October 176,995 tickets were issued, and the ^sum of 
$38,258.78 was realized by their salel Happily no casualty of any 
Mnd happened to passengers, and the promoters of the railway had 
reason to congratulate themselves on the complete success of their 
undertaking. But they had under-estimated the intense conservatism ! 
of the Chinese character, the dislike which such. an innovation was 
sure to arouse among a nation profoundly affected hy an %neient 
system oF geomancy and imbued with a traditional reverence for idbie 
places of the dead, and, above all, the opposition to be encountered 
from the host of carriers by road and canal, already jealous of the 
slightest interference with their means of livelihood.' With such 
potent influences arrayed against it, the radlway bantling could hi^j 
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be longk-Kved. It lasted barely a year. K)a O^^er 20, 1^9', the 
Chinese antl^ritieB purchased the line. The rails were tom np, the 
permanent wi^'was destrbyed, and the remtuns of the' first railway 
in Chifia axe now lying rusting on tlie Formosan beach. 

MeanwhUe events had been moving rapidly. China had formally: 
entered the comity of nations. Her political relations with foreign 
Powers were becoming closer and more involved. Emigrants were 
annually departing from her shores in increasing numbers to Aus¬ 
tralasia, the Straits Settlements, the United States, and Peru* and their 
care formed an additional and growing tax upon the resources of Chinese 
diplomacy. The national cohesion could not long withstand the disin¬ 
tegrating processes at work, and the barriers of ancient exclusiveness 
were crumbling away as surely and more rapidly than the Great Wall 
itself. It bec^ime necessary to appoint ambassadors and consuls at 
foreign Courts and at those places where large numbers of Chinese 
subjects had settled. It was soon found that Celestial diplomacy 
could hold its own against that of the West, but it was felt to be 
intolerable that all the advantages of a rapid means of communication 
should be on the side of the barbarian. The telegraph wire at any 
rate soared above the gods of the earth and the spirits of ancestors at 
rest within the tomb. It interfered with no man’s property, and not 
even the most superstitious of the Censors had a valid objection to 
offer. In fact, all that was required was a fair start, and, that once 
obtained, the wires “ forged ahead ” until in 1884 there were 3089 miles 
of line open, and the Imperial authorities at Poking found themselves 
in direct communication with the Marquis Tseng, who was then th^ 
representative in Great Britain. 

This was a great step in advance, and quite in keeping with the 
Chinese method of reversing the procedure of other countries. For 
once, the telegraph had given a lead to the railway, and other influ- 
mioes were at work to hasten its lagging steps. The veteran warrior 
and statesman, Tso Tsung-t’ang, lay sick at Foochow. He had seen the 
masterly subjugation of the rebels in Kashgaria during the long years 
between 1871 and 1877, where also his own victories had won for him a 
place in Chinese history beside the most famous generals, of old. The 
Taiping rebellion had received its death-blow at Gordon’s hand, but 
the-constant fear of Russian encroachments on the Mongolian frontier, 
the extreme delicacy and even danger of China’s relations with Japan, 
the restlessness of Corea under the Imperial suzerainty, and the impend¬ 
ing difficulties with Ffance filled his patriotic soul with trouble. It 
may be that with the prescience begotten by approaching death he 
foresaw the parlous times in store for his country, when France should 
reach her frontier on the South, when Great Britain should touch her 
borders on Hie West, and Russia should approach as near on the North, 
He wwpassing away, and on whom was his mantle to fall ? His own 
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difficulties in grayling with ah internal war had been heavy enough, 
but who could save China in the future when her enemies hemmed hei' 
in on eveiy side ? In a roost touching memorial to the Throne, penned 
shortly before, his death, he reviewed the situation, and, with all the 
weight of his tried patriotism and experience, urged the constmotiMi' 
of railways as a first means of safety for his country. The appe^‘ 
could not pass unheeded by either his countrymen or the Government. 
The effect on public opinion of such an utterance from one of China’s' 
noblest and most trusted sons, with all the weight lent by his subse- 
^ quent decease, was indeed enormous. It soon became known that the 
Viceroy of Chihli and his ^rrot&jiy the Viceroy of Formosa, were in 
favour of the project. In 1887 the Marquis Tseng returned from his 
duties abroad to take up an important |)Osition in the capital and to 
throw all his additional knowledge and experience on the side of 
reform. The same year an historical event happened which had aii 
important bearing on tho case. For the first time a prince of the 
royal blood visited a foreign settlement. Prince Ch'un, who is the 
father of the present Emperor, and a man of liberal views, journeyed 
as far south as Chefoo to inspect the Chinese fleet. For the first time 
in his life he came in contact with foreigners, and was able to see for 
himself the value of our modem inventions. On his return to Peking 
he laid the results of his journey before the Dowager Empress, and it 
. soon became known that this wise and astute lady was also on the side 
of progress. ’Jhe body of Ctiusors, who there perform the functions of 
a parliamentary Opposition with us, were ominously silent, a sure sign 
of their consciousness that any protests of theirs would be ill received 
at Court. In a word, tho times seemed ripe, and, after one or two 
proliminaiy memorials, the Imperial rescript was issued in March of 
last year and the die was cast. For the first time official sanction 
was obtained for the novel undertaking, and nothing remained but 
to put it into execution. The matter was happily entrusted to lii 
Hung-cliang, by far the most enlightened and able statesman in 
China, and in his hands it was felt that success was assured. 

But he had set himself a diflScult task. To allay the hostility and 
smooth the susceptibilities of a conservative and superstitious people 
demanded all the care and tact at his command. The slightest mistake ^ 
might mean failure, and to ensure success the greatest caution was neces- 
saty. His first step was to familiarize the people gradually’ with the 
new means of locomotion. The year before the rescript was grimted, 
a small railway on the Decauville system was faid at Tientsin, and for 
a few cents the public were whirled round a circle of two or' tbi^ 
miles. The snorting little engine was found on acquaintance to b6 
not such a very dreadful object after all, and for several months 
carious aud delighted crowds thronged the carriages. Meanwhile, 
]jia Ming-ch’uan had not been idle in Formosa, and a line of strategic 
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railway was being oonstrocted in tlie r&rj bduntry latere & few years 
before* Ithe old Wusnng rails had, been thrown down in content. 
The third and ^st important step, however, was made in Ia Hung- 
changes . own province of Chihli. -Tong Xing-siug, a man of giseat, 
ability and with a taste for Western inventions, had opened at Teng^ 
slum the first colhexy in China worked on foreign principles. The 
engineer-in-chief was Mr. C. W. Kinder, a man thomxghly honest, 
able, and reliable. Under his management, a railway liad Iteen con¬ 
structed to convey the coal from the mine to the port of shipment, 
some twenty miles distant, and at this the authorities had been 
content to wink. Here, then, was a man ready to hand, and to him 
accorduj^ly Li Hung-chang applied. The China liailway Company 
was. formed, with Chinese directors indeed, but with European, 
en^eers, and work was at once commenced. Tidi la Ini la, “The 
railways are coming,” said Prince Kung once to Dr. Wells Williams at 
Peking. A decade and more has passed since then, and at last the 
prince sees his prophecy fulfilled. 

The Tongshan line has now been extended until a distance of 
miles has been comi»leted—^viz., Tientsin to Tongku, 27 miles; 
Tongku to Lutai, 25 miles; and Lutai to Tongshan, 20 miles. In 
addition there are 5 miles of sidings and branches. The line is a 
single one, the rails are of steel, and the gauge throughout is the 
4 feet 8^ inches common in Great Britain. Hie four passenger and 
seven tank locomotives were, with one exception, imported from 
England. 

• Knancially, there is every reason for believing that the new railway 
will be a success. The small Tongshan line has already^^paid a dividend 
qf 6 per cent., and the extension will add enormously to its profits, 
tapping as it does a populous stretch of country and a busy centre of 
commerce like Tientsin. An additional feature is the extreme cheapness 
with which the line has been constructed. The country through which 
it passes is fiat and marshy, and in certain seasons of the year liable to 
inundations. In consequence of tliis, an embankment of 8 feet in alti¬ 
tude was in some places .required, some fifty bridges had to be con¬ 
structed, and an extensive system of water channels was found necessary. 
Bearing this in mind, the total cost so far—^viz., a million and a half 
of taels, or, say, under £4300, per mile—^is exceedingly small, and 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Kinder and his stafi*. 

A comparison between the Japanese and the Chinese is a favourite 
theme with, travellers, who never tire of contrasting the fonner’s rapid 
strides with China’s timid steps along the path of progTes|. No 
doubt Japan is far ahead of China in all modem improvements, bnt 
her pioneering has been expensive work, and China has'profited by 
her experience. The first railway in Japan, from Tokio te Yokohama, 
A distance of 18 xoiles, was completed in 1680 at a cost of £34,263' 
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per mile. The differenoe in cost of- the two raOways is oert^ly 
remarkable, but the detailed items of expenditure aire not iirofficiently 
numerous to enable ns to form an aconrate comparison. The engineer¬ 
ing difiiculties of the Japan line Vere apparently no greater than in 
China, and the gauge was only 3 feet 6 inches, as opposed to the 
4 feet 8^ inches of China. On the other hand*, the Hne was a double 
one, but after every allowance is made it seems evidmit that the 
Japanese were heavily fleeced in their first railway contracts; imd 
that the Chinese have profited by the experience of their neigh<* 
hours. 

In the numerous troubles and even riots that arose as the railway 
pushed its way past mouldering graves and through the well-tilled 
fields the Viceroy found an able ally in Wu Ting-fang, a man of great 
tact and energy. Combining the suaviter in ‘rmdo with the fortit&r in 
re, he managed with success to conciliate the prejudices of the small 
farmers, the bones of whose ancestors he was about to disturb. Wu 
Ting-fang spent some years in this country, and qualified himself 
with honours as an English barrister-at-law. The management of 
the railway is now virtually in his hands, and his foreign experience 
should stand him in good stead. 

At the end of September the new line was opened for traflSo, and 
trains are now running daily over the whole distance. Tickets have 
been printed, a time-table published in the Chinese Tinm, and crowds 
of natives are already availing themselves of the novel mode of conyey- 
ance. The engine-drivers are as yet Europeans, but the Chinese have 
shown a remarkable aptitude for work of this kind, and may soon be 
expected to replace their foreign competitors. 

' On the 9th of October, Li Ilung-chang made his first journey of 
inspection. He rras received at the Tientsin station by the foreign 
engineers and by an imposing array of Chinese ofiicials c^ad in theur 
robes of state. A body of forei^-drilled troops was stationed for 
some distance along the lintj, and by their smart appearance and 
soldierly bearing formed a striking contrast to the native braves, armed 
with ancient gingals and bows, and dressed in tawdry uniforms of 
black and yellow. The Viceroy entered the handsome saloon carriage 
built for him, and, amidst a fev. (U joie from the soldiers, steamed out 
of the station at 8 A.M. The carriage is provided .with a bedroom, a 
lavatory, and rooms for the Viceroy^s suite. The teak furniture was. 
supplied by a firm of upholsttirers at Shangjiai, and the genejiial deed- 
rations are tasteful and handsome. The Vfcoroy showed a liyeljr 
intere# in,the new work, and to facilitate his ^ inspection the, train 
proceeded i^owly, but during one jmrt of the journey he was bowled, 
along at the' rate of fifty miles an hour, and this speed could easily have 
been increased. After a short rest at Tongshan his Exceltency returned 
to Tientsin, much pleased with the result of his visit. 'It wcmld have 
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been extremelj' unfortunate hod anyttii^bcciimd escd X^nese 
fears blr. p:«judices, but bappHy tbe ta^ jessed, off without, 

A fornul jrepcxA.J^ been ordered to be submitted to the Thrcma and 
to Oh^ln? Its tenor will undoubtedly be entirely favound)!^ 

and tbe railway system will receive its imprvmaiur immediately.. . 

The first rai^ay in China—^the Wusung affair was merely an 
experiment—‘has thus been brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
With the record of previous failure before us, we must guard against 
being too, sanguine, but for this railway there is no need to fear sudbi 
a catastrophe as that of Wusung. It is not a foreign but a Chinese 
undertaking, with native directors, who will be shrewd enough to 
protect their own interests; and obviously it rests on a sounder basis. 
Its slow growth affords the surer hope of its stability, and it needs no 
proph^ to foretell that once more China is entering on a new era of 
civilization. StiU, we believe the growth will be slow, and until the 
capital is reached it is unlikely that any comprehensive scheme will be 
adopted. China has as yet only tasted the advantages of Western 
civilization', but the morsel has been large enough to excite her 
appetite for more. If Taku were again threatened, troops could now 
be poured in by the railway, and we should find the capture of the 
foHs a more serious matter than it was in 1860-61. But Taku is not 
the only vulnerable point, and the railway must be extended to Shan- 
hai-kuan, which lies some eighty miles in an opposite direction, 
before the defences of the capital can be considered complete.. It is 
practically settled already, however, that the first extension shall be 
some seventy miles north to T’ung-chou, an old port on the Peiho, 
fifteen miles from Poking. The provincial officials who are con¬ 
tinually travelliug to and from the capital on business, and the crowd 
of undergraduates who go there to be examined, can now sail from 
the south to Taku in a comfortable foreign steamer. As soon as the 
extension is completed, they will be able to traverse the distance 
between Taku and T’ung-chou with an ease and rapidity in striking 
contrast to the painful and tardy journey by cart to which they have 
hitherto' been accustomed. At T’ung-chou they will be forced to 
disembark, and endure the torture of driving in a Peking cart over 
the tlurteen miles of-stone road by which Marco Polo travelled more than 
six hundred years ago. No one who has not made that journey can 
realize what it is to be cooped up in a springless cart, like an enlarged 
dog-kennel placed on wheels, and to be bumped and jolted over these 
blocks iA mtsonry, one-wheel no^ high in the air, rattling the unfor- 
tnnste traveller’s, head against one side of the cart, and anon sinking 
deep in a bog, to send him flying with a lurch to the other; until, 
braised and bewildered; he sees the gates of Peking loom in sight, 
and,.with.a sigh of relief, endures a final jolt as he passes under the 
ponderc^ arch'v^y. That joum^ will be the motor muscle of rail- 
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■my extension. Hnman na|inre, even Chinese human nature, will not 
long endure' the anomaly of spending three hours of jpeace and 
comfort oyer the first 180 miles of a journey, andr;^three hours of 
pain and torture in covering the last 13 miles. The^ discomfort df it 
is a blessing in disguise, and when the Peking station is opened, 
and the railway whistle shrieks as we near its ancien|| walls, yre shall 
draw our rug closer about us, and bless the old roa^or what it has 
brought. Once the exclusion of the capital is broken down, who can 
predict what will follow ! The growth, as we have said, will be slow, 
and it is well that it sliould be so. No grand trunk lines will be 
attempted until repeated small extensions have been proved a success. 
That success may be considered assured, but the Chinese are right to 
prove it for themselves. And as the years roll on, we may conclude 
that first one province and then another will fall under the sway of 
the Iron King, until an arterial system of railways shall bear new 
life and vigour to every extremity of corporate China, and she wakes 
once more to feel her old strength, but with it a new potentiality for 
the safety and peace of her people. 

With regal’d to the results which will spring from the introduction 
. of railways in China, w’e may find a fair pai'allel in the benefits which 
have accrued to India since they were established there. Agriculture 
will receive a much-needed impetus, rebellions will * be made impossible, 
the food of the common people will be cheapened, their luxuries in¬ 
creased, their standard of comfort raised, and the famine demon will 
depart, never to return. Wider and more general information will be 
difiused throughout the empire, and, with enlarged knowledge and 
sympathy, the old-time ignorance and exclusiveness will disappear. 
But with the peculiar conditions of Chinese civilization, reforms more 
interesting and unique than these will certainly follow. 

From the difHculty and expense of travel, the inhabitants of the 
various provinces have been bom and brought up in a state of seclu¬ 
sion beyond our modem experience. A Chinaman is, as a rule, bom 
and buried within a radius of a few miles. Practically he is a 
stranger to his neighbour, and an astonishing variety of language is 
the result. In all, there are nearly 300 dialects spoken in,China, many 
of which are as different as French and English. It is not uncommon 
to see a Southern Chimunan meet a countryman from the North, each 
utterly unable to comprehend the speech of the other. The facilitation 
of travel must iu course of time do much to mitigate this babel of 
tongues, and the necessities of the case must produce some modification 
of one, of the principal dialects &om which a new universal language finr 
China will be evolved. This hope seems the more reasonable as jlhe 
written language is the same all over China. There is also a fainter 
hope of a reform in -the written language itself, and perhaps a later 
generation may know the blessings of an alphabet, ^d exchange the 
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piBsent ctiiabroas and involved ideograpl^' for a iystem of pbonefcic 
' romaiiu^tion. , ' 

, Ty • ^ 

Bailvrays ali^ produce on entire reform in the Chinese currency.. 
The same realms which have produced a variety of languages have 
also con^rved the most-bewildering varieties of weights and measures. 
There are no corns of any kind, with the exception of small brass and 
iron cash, of which from ten to twenly, or even more, are- equal to a 
penny. For all large payments, lumps of silver are e7nploy^, which 
are ^nerally, for convenience’ sake, moulded into the form of a shoe. 
In making a purchase you produce your silver, and, after one lengthened 
dispute as to its quality, you enter upon discussion number two as to 
the particular measure of weight to be employed, of which there may 
be several. In Peking, for instance, there are no less than five in 
common use. All this of course occupies much time, and it would be 
manifestly impossible for the train to wait while a bevy of passengers 
were conducting the pm’chase of their tickets in this way. A coinage 
will have to be adopted. The standard chosen will probably be a coin 
of silver, of One tael in weight, and equal to about d-n. 6d. of our 
money, and the smaller coins will be in decimal proportion. The con¬ 
venience to the countiy and benefit to commerce of the new currency 
will b© felt from one end of China to the other-. 

it W'ill be necessary also to adopt a foreign standard of time. At 
the Treaty Ports there is n ready sale for cheap clocks and watches, 
and the Chinese who have dealings with foreigners have not been slow 
to appreciate their convenience. In Peking there is a considerable 
number of watchmakers, descendants of old Catholic families, who still 
practise the somewhat antiquated horology which their fathers learned 
from the early Jesuit missionaries. But the system in vogue through¬ 
out China remains unchanged from the days of antiquity. The entire 
day is divided into twelve periods of two hours each, beginning at 
11 P.M. Each period is known by the name of some animal, and is 
further divided into eight cMhs, corresponding to our quarters of an 
hour. The nights are in addition divided into five watches, which 
the patrols ring out from wooden drums, but there is no smaller sub- 
divisioti than the chih. For timekeepers they have sun-dials, or 
clepsydras, or spiral incenserrstioks arranged, like King Alfred’s liour- 
Candles, to bum for a certain length of time. If you ask the time of 
day, you will be told that it is hear the dog, or two-eighths from the 
rat, but more approximately than that you cannot get. It is curious 
that a people so indnStrions as the Chinese, and so studiously econo- 
n^d in their habits, should never have reached a justcr estimate of 
tho^filue of time. To them, so far from time being money, money is 
everything and time nothing. He who aims at being.the superior 
mein, whom Confucius held up as a model for all time, must never be 
in a hurry. Eveiything must be done in a dignified and deliberate 
VOL. LV. 3 B 
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matuier, and the idea of a qdarter of an hoorji ZaoreorlesB, izuddng the 
slightest difference to himself or any one e^ Jbm 'no|.yet’^t^^ 
the Celestial crtmiimi.. It will he one of the greatest i|aiM w the life 
of a mandarin when he first stalks down to the railVi^ station and 
finds that the train is timed to start to the minute and' will wait for 
no man. Happily, there can he no objection, snporstitions or other¬ 
wise, to the introduction of timepieces, and the railway Clock iSiU he- 
the precursor of a new punctualify and despatch in China. 

Changes so far-reaching and- profound as these cannot fail to pro¬ 
duce a sensible modification of the Chinese character. The odium 
and contempt in which foreigners are held, simply because they are 
foreigners, will melt away as opportunities for intercourse iucsrease. 
Each nation may he trusted to discover in the other latent good 
qualities, hitherto unsuspected, and our present discordant relations^ 
will he reduced to harmony. But we are here entering on a 
temptingly wide scone, the outlines of which it is safer to leave th© 
reader to fill In for himself. 

We have as yet considered the question only from the Chinese, 
point of view. The interesting point to ourselves is that the new 
railway sounds the death-knell of Chinese exclusiveness. The 
empire can no longer remain scaled, and now is the time for us, to’. 
consider if we are in the best position for taking advantage of the 
vast field of commerce which may shortly bo thrown open. Our 
consuls have I’eceutly borne a singularly unanimous tostimony to the 
apathy of tho British trader, and he must bo on the qni vive now if 
he does not wish to see the benefits of the coming change pass into- 
the hands of others. To begin with, the Chinese are totally un-. 
acquainted with modem engineering, and the railway construction of , 
the immediate future must be done for them by foreigners. Both , 
with. engineers and traders a serious difficulty will be the want of. 
men familiar with the Chmeso language and mode of thought. 
I’or several years past tho professor of Chinese at .King’s College has 
laboured, with a seal and enthusiasm which deserved a better return, 
to supply tliis want. To meet the convenience of clerks and otb^ 
unable to attend during the day, a series of evening classes was 
started, of which the firat fruits ipay be seen in the succes^ul 
career of some of Mr. Douglas’s old students in China. But. 
these may be counted upon the fingers of one hand, and tiic 
gencrtd result must be pronounced disappointing. I^obably ho* 
attempt by an English p-ofessor to teach ^ oriental langnc^ 
without the aid of a native assistant is likely to bo complexly, 
successful. But this is a desideratum whic^ could and shc^d^ 
easily supplied. A greater and alas! almost insuperalde 
remains in the apathy and indifierence of those in whom ipdi^rence 
is least excusable. Forei^ clerks employed in this ccwti^ "sriiT'e 
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vritii .'a '-general knowledge of two or inore longixages, wiiBe yonr 
Englitg^uo^n' aocnstonie^ to bold in cont^pt all languages ex¬ 
cept bis oWn|^|^d even to feel a certain' pride in his igno^kuce. 
Our neaghhouiu^are more ^uick witted. Men are drafted off tO' China 
from the Oriental College at Paris, who on their arrival exhibit a very 
passable acquaintance with the rudiments of the Chinese langua^. 
A similar college has just been opened at Berlin, and the chair ^ 
Chinese is filled by Professor Arendt, a sinologue of the highe^ 
standing. True we have Professors of Chinese at our universities, 
but the teaching given is too scientific to be of much use to com¬ 
mercial men. Business men have neither the time nor the inclination 
to form even a tolerable acquaintance witli Chinese literature or the 
flowers of official discourse. It must not be forgotten that the 
written language, the' language spoken among officials, and the 
ordinary colloquial are practically three different tougues. It is the 
last v^ch is necessary, and happily the colloquial is well within the 
reach of any one who cares to appioach it in a spirit of patience and 
porseverahee. With a Chinese teacher, under the supervision of a 
European sinologue, a tw’o years' course would be sufficient to equip 
any one of ordinary ability and application with a fair talking know¬ 
ledge of the colloquial which would prove of immense service to him 
in China. The imporlence of such a course on our future commercial 
relations with China is sufficiently apparent. The danger lies in 
delay. We have now a strong hold on the foi’eign trade of China, 
but when the interior is thrown open we shall see’ an enormous 
development in every branch of commerce. Foreign banks and 
trading-houses will become as much a feature of the inland as of the 
'seaboard towns, and wo shall have to strain every nerve to maintaia 
our old lead, or tlie French and the Germans will be before ns in 
the race. 


Chakles S. Addis. 



“OUR GREAT 


PHILOSOPHER.” 


T he lato Mjl'. Charles Darwin, npon one occasion, spoke of Mr. 

Herbert Spt'ncer as “ our great • ]>hilosopher.” Laitdari a 
laudato oiro, is a high distinction.- And T mu faj’ from denying the 
propriety of much of the laudation of which Mr. Darwin is the object. 
But vvique. in arte ana- ed vi'edendnm. And philosophy was not 
Mr. Darwin's art. His diligence, his accuracy, his candour, aa an 
investigator of a certain class of physical phenomena, were eminently 
praiseworthy. His dialectical powers wei’e extremely feeble. In mental 
science he appears to have been absolutely unversed. I question 
whether he ever so much as looked into a metaphysical treatise. Hence 
his judgment about philosophy and philosophers is, in itself, of small 
value. But there can be no doubt that the view expressed by him 
concerhmg Mr. Herbert Spencer is widely prevalent. 1 propose, 
to inquire whether that view is just. In what I am about to WTite 
I must take leave to use great plainness of speech—even at the 
^ risk of shocking a coterie of fond enthusiasts, who resent as' flat 
blasphemy any questioning of Mr. Spencer’s ijm dixit: who appear 
to consider it the noblest occupation of a rational creature “ to wonder 
with a foolish face of praise ” when their Master exhibits “ the set of 
visual states which he knows as his umbrella,” moving across the 
sets of visual states which ho knows as the shingle and the sea.” * 
I am unfeignedly sorry to be obliged to offend these little ones who 
believe in Mr. Spencer. In truth, I may lay claim to some fdilow- 
feeling with them. For, if Mr. Spencer wdll" permit me to W, I 
regard him with much admiration, sincere respect, and lively gWibjtude, 
profoundly as I differ from him. I admire the fertility a^ aubtlety 
of his intellect, and his singular power of generalizationi,\;.i:arwpect 
the hevrnc coumge and faith unfailing which have. sustained 

* •* Frinciples of Ppychologj',” second edition, § - 
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him in hia csoloesal: task: the sober enthusiasni which has led 
him to ‘‘sqprn delights and' live laborious days,” careless of 
wealth and indi^rent to popularity j intent, With noble single¬ 
ness of purpose, upon the severe studies to which he has conse¬ 
crated his life. I am grateful to him for the abundant light cast 
by his biological knowledge upon many dark plact*s of psychology, 
and still more- for exhibiting with a power botJi of analysis and 
synthesisi not likely to be surpassed, a phase of speculation 
which I must account vitiated by radical errors. But to point out 
those oiTors is a debt which we, who, as we consider, follow a mow' 
excellent way, owe to our d.ay and generation. And tlu^ obligation is 
rendered all tlie more stringent by Mr. Spencers wid(^ popularity. 
The explanation of that popularity is not far to seek. It is duo, in 
part, no doubt, to those great ejulowments of Mr. Spencer, of which 
1 have just spoken. But it iS due also, and far mort*, to this: 
that his thooiy of man and the universe is recommended as “ scientific 
as a brand-new theory formed in independence of the gr(‘at intel¬ 
lectual traditions of the human race. Ft>w serious students of phi¬ 
losophy, probably, will reckon [Mr. Spencer among the prophets. But 
such students are rare in England. To the vast njajority of those 
who are commonly called “ educated men ” the very alphabet of meta¬ 
physics is ifnknown. Of the experimental sciences they more com¬ 
monly possess some tincture. And the fact that Mr. Bpencer s method 
is essentially physical, is primd facie a recommendation to them of his 
system, l^roiessor Max Miiller has wcdl remarked: “It is sliort and easy 
.... to.be a philosopher, not by studying Plato and Aristotle, Berkeley 
. and Kant, but by ignoring if not by despising them.” “ Such a 
philosophy by appealing, as it always does, to the common sense of man¬ 
kind, is sure of Avide. ])opnlar support.”* “ Common sense,” indeed, is 
the indispensable foundation; but it is by no means sufficient for these 
things without a certain intellectual discipline. To mention one point 
only: philosophy has a terminology of its own: time, space, force, 
morion, mean one thing for the metaphysician and another fta* the 
physicist. Common sense may, however, avail to judge the question 
whether Mr. Herbert Spencer is a great philosopher. And so avoid¬ 
ing, as much as possible, all technicalities, hut holding fast by the 
elementary pi’inciples of ratiocination, let ns now enter uxwn the 
inquiry. 

. First, then, to begin with the beginning, What is philosophy ? 
Joubert supplies us with a neat answer to the question: “Je, d'ofi, 
‘ ohi pour, comment, e’est toute le philosophic: I'existence, Torigine, le 
lien, la fin et les moyens.” With this, I suppose, Mr. Spencer would 
not d^gr^. It seems, indeed, to be involved in his own distinction: 
** Sciei^ is partially unified knowledge; philo.sophy is completely 

* “ Science and Thought," p. 145. 
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' taufied knowledge.”* “ Completely unified knowledge I ” ‘ Well, un¬ 
questionably, a philosophy' which completely unified kn^ledga, would 

a perfect philosc^hy. We may admit that as the ideali In pro¬ 
portion as it approaches such an idetd, a philosophy is great. In other 
words, in proportion as it satisfies the intellect, and increasep the 
limits of ratumal knowledge. If its principles are objectively true 
and cextaiuj if they are founded in the order of being and eternal 
reality, lliey can bo justified on rational grounds. If their ropt is in 
thje constituent principles of the human intellect, the mind will be 
bound by its own intrinsic laws to accept them; they will internally 
cohere; they will be symmetrical, for between all speculative truths 
there is correspondence or analogy: natura dhi vhiqiie cormntmea 
at. All philosophy is a search after unity. Hitherto, philosophers 
have confessed that only an imperfect synthesis rewarded their 
endeavours. Mr. Spencer claims, apparently, to have been completely 
successful in the quest. The secret of the universe has been luveatled 
‘ to him. What is it ? 

The foundation of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is the dear and 
emphatic distinction drawn in his “ First PriuMples ” between the 
Unknowable and the Knowable. The sentiment of a First Cause;" 

, infinite and absolute, is, according to Mr. Spencer, 'the eternal and 
secure basis of all religion. This Deity, whom, hidden more or less 
under anthropomorphic disguises, the votaries of all creeds ignorantly 
worship, declares he uUto them ae The Unknowable. Hezt, he bids 
us turn to the physical sciences, taking as our guide experience. 
Every persistent impression made upon our consciousness, reveals to 
us an external reality, a reaction, a resistance, and, consequently, a 
force. The indecomposable mode of consciousness is force. All' 
ultimate scientific ideas are traceable to experiences of force.t But it 
is one of the most striking discoveries of the nineteenth century, that 
forces are intimately connected, arc correlated: and this discovery 
has been largely employed by Mr. Spencer in his theory of the 
universe. He regards all forces as manifestations of the dynamic 
energy everywhere dillhsed, which co-ordinates the whole rmige of 
phenomena, past, present, and future: an immanent and eternal 
once active and passive, subject to perpetual revolution, and 
maintaining all things in an ever-changing equilibrium. But what is 
thiflK dynamic energy ? We know not. Whether we analyze what 
passes within or without ourselves, its essence escapes us. Thus the 
last word of physical science, os of religion, is that “ the Power whidli 
the Universe manifests to ns is utterly inscrutable.” t In this ’ 
“ultimate truth” of. The Unknowable, “this deepest, widest,^ and 
most TOrtain of all facts,” is “ the basis of [their] reconoUiatio!m”'§ 
We can know, then, in the strict sense jof knawmg^' 'C^ 

* “ First PrinciplM,” fifth edition, § 37. f § 16-21. J iWS. § 14, 
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phdi^menal manifestol^xiB o>f tTaknowable, and thee» we can 
Imow oMy .w piiiely r^atiTFe and subjective reaHties. Evei^ the 
highest aoMeyemenbs of soience are resolVable into mental rel^ttona 
of ochexistence ' and sequence, so co-ordinated as exactt^r ' to 
tally^with certain relations of co-existence and sequence that oeonr 
externally.”* These manifestations, “ called by some impressions and 
ideas,” Mr. Spencer prefers to distinguish as “ vivid ” and “ faint.” 

“ Idanifestations that occur under the conditions called those of., 
perception ”—^Mr. Spencer means sensuous perception—“ are 
narily far more distinct than those which occur under the conditions 
known as those of reflection, or memory, or imagination, or 
ideation.” t “ Manifestations of the ‘ vivid ’ order precede, in our 
«xpeiience, those of the ‘ faint ’ order.” { “ Those of the one order 

nre ‘originals,’ while those of the other are copies.”§ “What is 
the ineaning of this ? What is the divisioh equivalent to ? Ob- 
vioudy it corresponds to the division between and sful^wt. 

This profoundest of distinctions between the manifestatioife of the 
Unknowable, we recognize by grouping them into and non-sdf. 
These faint manifestations, forming a continuous whole, differing 
from the others in the quantity, quality, cohesion, and condition of 
existence of its parts, we call the v.go: and these vivid manifestations 
indissolubly bound together in relatively immense masses, and having 
indepeidont conditions of existence, we call the non-ego; or rather, 
and more truly, each order of manifestations carries w'ith it the irre-. 
^tible implication of som& power that manifests itself; and by the 
words cyo and non-ego respectively, we mean the power that manifests 
itself in the ‘ faint ’ forms, and the power that manifests itself in the 
vivid forma”!, *“ The totality of my consciousness is divisible into a 
::£uht aggregate which I call ,my mind; a special part of the vivid 
aggregate cohering with this in various ways, which I call my body ; 
and the rest of the vivid aggregate which has no such connection with 
tire faint aggregate. This special part of the vivid aggregate, which 
I call my body, proves to bo a part through which the rest of tiie vivid 
aggregate works changes in the faint, and through which the faint 
works certain changes in the vivid.” 1 And, “ the root-conception of 
existence, beyond consciousness, becomes that of resistance, jilm some 
ibree which the resistance measures.” ** Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
then requires as “a primordial proposition,” as “ a datum,” the 
acceptance of these two separate aggregates, as constituting the work! 
of consciousness, an^lhe world beyond consciousness, and the ascrip¬ 
tion of both to the action of one single cause, which bo terms, “ The 
Uldqifowable.” Thus is “ the unification of science ” “ complete,” and 

ph^)S(^y reaches its goal.” ft That one and the same law cvery- 

^ § 25. IMd. % ibid. 11 /A/d. § 44. 

§ 462. ** Jbid. § 466. ff " First Priaciples," § 40. 
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where rales, applying alike to organic life, to the individual, to 
society, to the life of the eortih, to the solar system, to the whole of 
cosmic existence, is a postulate essential to Mr. Spencer’s ;philptophy. 
The Jaw is identical because the life is identical, for throughout the 
universe there energizes a Force, “ indestructible,” “ inscrat|^le,” 
“ itnknovrable,” “ absolute,” “ the ultimate of ultiniates.” -Mr. Spencer’s 
theory may be shortly and accurately described as an attempt to find 
the solution of the problem of the universe in a sole law: the per¬ 
sistence of foi*co under multiform transformations. Physical forces, 
vital forces, menial forces, social foi’ces, are all*only different mani¬ 
festations of the self-same force. Nature is merely a vast sphere .in 
which it works eternally, bringing to life, bringing to death, infa®- 
grating and disintegrating, everywhere throughout what the Buddhists 
call “ the whirlpool of existence,” always repeating the same monoto¬ 
nous, never-ending process. The history of the minutest liviug 
organism on earth is precisely the history of a world system. 
Evolution, equilibrium, dissolution—^that is the brief epitome of the 
career, whether of a star or of a worm. The phenomena of human 
life, of human history, like the phenomena of astronomy, of geology, 
of physiology, are, in Mr. Spencers philosophy, nothing but metamor¬ 
phoses of the Olio dynamic principle at different stages of intensity, 
infinitely varied combinations of the same elements. Such, sketched 
in the roughest outlines, is the vast philosophical edifice which this 
bold and patient thinker has reared. WhS,t place therein has the 
race of man ? It is an insignificant factor in the snra of things, 
produced, and, in brief time, to be destroyed by the never-ceasing 
action of eternal forces, A recent German writer has well put. it: 
“ What in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is universal life ? A succession 
of beings and of forms expressing the combinations of the same,, 
elementary phenomena in a dotenuinate order. What is each 
individual life ? An insignificant moment in the infinite varieties of 
movement. What is humanity ? A collection of those moments. 
Individual life, all history, are bnt imperceptible episodes in the 
immense, eternal work of Nature: accidents without future and with¬ 
out meaning, infinitesimal quantities which the thinker may neglect, 
in the universal and infinite This is the answer which ib© 

most popular school of modern philosophy gives to the question, 
Wliat is man ? ” His personality is an illusion. His immortality 
is a dream. Tire race will perish like the individuaL The earth itself 
will perish when the sun which vivifies it becomes extinct. Heath 
will assert its reign over the immensity of the world systenrs which. 
people space. True, the elementary forces which constitute ^e 
present order of things will enter into other combinations. , Fpisoe-' is. 
eternal, and the only eternal. New universes, peopled 1(8:^ 

of being, will come into existence, and will in tK©ir ,trme dj^K^ar. 
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But lifthat is that to tne ? To me, in the presence of this ovemhelm- 
ing vision, the, words of Pascal come home with even more appalling 
meaning than they could have homo fin? him: liost in this little 
comer of the umverse,” “ plunged in the hbyss of those terrible spaces 
which encompass me,” “ I am affrighted like a man who, in his sleep, 
has been carried to some horrible desert island, and there awakes, not 
knowing where he is, nor how he shall escape.” How ho shall escape ? 
No there is no escape, ■ 

Now,, what are we to say to Mr. Spencers ^'gantic hjpothesis ?’C 
Well, in the first place we may obsciwe that, notwithstanding its air 
of novelty, it is a very ancient hypothesis so far as its root idea is 
concerned. It is substantially tha^ old atomistic lht*ory of self- 
existent matter, fixed in quantity, indestructible, itself producing all 
its changes, through tho antagonistic forces whereof it is comiwsed. 

I am far from imputing this antiquity jis a fault. I am as far from 
queistiqning Mi-. Spencers claim to originality. It has been observed 
by Goethe that tho most original authors of this now time arc* those 
who have the power of presenting what has been said before as though 
it had not been said. And certainly in Mr. Spencers hands tho 
theory of Democritus has assumed quite a fresh asiiect; so mar- 
velfous is the industry with which he has collected his facts from 
all departments of the expcwimental sciences; so singular the iu- 
*gennity with which he has systematized them; so consummate tho art 
with which he hhs employed the loose abuiidauee of liis phraseology ” 
to’*veil the gaps in his argument. Mr. Spencers philosophy is, in 
fact, a vast system of speculative physics. • Even his account of the 
operations of the human consciousness is given in language derived 
from ifiatter and motion. He appeals to what it is the fashion to 
call “ experience.” Does “experience” bear him out? His meta-^ 
physic is mechanical, his psychology is biological. We may reason¬ 
ably ask from him the kind of proof which mechanists and biologists - 
offer. There. are three fundamental doctrines upon which his vast 
edifice rests. If they fail, the whole superstructure falls of necessity 
into the abysses of time and being above, whicli he has sought to rear 
it. I mean his doctrines of Causation, of the llelativity of Knowledge, 
and of The Unknowable. Lot us examine each a little in detail. 

First, then, what warrant has Mr. Spencer for identifying all 
the facta of physical* and mental causation ? Why, even the unity 
of natural forces is bv no means established. Every alom is subject , 
to the raction of at least six powers—gravity, chemic attraction, 
chemio repulsion, polarity, cohesion, elasticity — which are irre^ 
dacible to one another. Nay, chemistry reckons some seventy simple 
bodices, of which ’sixteen form the ultimate eh-meuts of the human 
* And each of these sixteen—probably each of tlie seventy— 

would to have its own proper causative power. “ Force,” says 
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Da Bois'Beymctad, Is nothing else^than an abortion of theirrssistible 
tendency to personification.*’ To which we may that Mr^ Spencer’s 
great sole law of the Perahtence of Force is nothing else than an ille> 
gitimate corollary from the hnqnestionable fact of the conseryatm of 
energy. The experimental sciences offer no warrant for his assertion 
that “ the quantity of force always remains the same.” The doctrine of 
the persistence and indestructability of Force as taught by him is an 
anmlgsm of physical dogmatism and metaphysical error. existence 
) of a prima materies is as unproved now as in the days of Berkeley. 
There is no i*eal oneness known in matter. We can by no means 
affirm the existence of one primordial physical substance: of <me 
nltimate physical cause. Thefutmost we can assert is that the 
ponderable substances are subject to the same laws. Still less tore 
we warranted in affirming that what Mr. Spencer calls, in his question- 
phraseology, the vivid aggregates ” and “ the faint aggre¬ 
gates ” are the outcome of the same dynamic energy. Mr. Spencer’s 
** vivid aggregates” are experiences of sensation. His “ faint aggre¬ 
gates” are remembered experiences of sensation. Mr. Spencer does 
not, of course, say that life is merely motion. He knows that it is 
more than that. Still, if there is any meaning in words, his ol^ect 
is to find the origin of consciousness in the nervous system; to 
represent thoughts as generated| from things; to establish the 
identity of intellectual concepts and material impressions; to exhibit* 
mind as the outcome of the association of sensatfons. But Mr. 
Spencer’s postulate is open to two fatal objections. In the first pl^, 
his doctrine that ido^ are only “ copies,” and “ faint copies,” of past 
experience, personal and racial, is untenable. His confusion of 
^ psychical with physiological facts, of consciousness with the pheno- 
r mena of sense, is contrary to observation, which testifies that ideas and 
impressions diflfer not in degree but in kind. Of wliat concrete or 


* “ Qtjcstion-bcggring,” and something more indeed. Thb late Professor Gtpen has 
well pointed out, “ It is only by a misnso of terms, according to Mr. Spencer’s own 
showing, that tliis vivid aggregate is called an aggregate at The ‘ states of' con- 
scionsness, which form it,* have none of them any permanence, ^ch * ch^ges from 
instant to instant.’ To speak of such states as * aggregating ’ or as ^segregating* 
themselves’ is a contradiction in terms.”—^Works, vol. i. p. 393. 

t ” These separate impressions are received by the senses .... [and are] all Iwbught 
into relation with one another. .... But this implios some centre of commnnicamon 
common to them all, throngh which they severally pass, and as they Cannot pass 
through it simultaneously they must pass through it m succession. So that as the 
extenial phenomena resiionded to become, greater in number, and more oom^oated 
in k^, the variety and rapidity of the changes to which this common centre of com¬ 
munication is subject, must iuorcase—^there must arise on unbroken series of 'these, 
changes—^there must arise a consciousness.”—”Principles*of Pi^chology,” § 179,. 

J I am well aware that Mr. Spencer prefers to speak of co-ordination. But IPjo- 
fessor Green has shown, with unanswerable logic, “ On the strength of the e&nftfced 
determination of subject by object—^the converse determination being ignotedl-ii^li^ - 
are supposed [by Mr. Spencor] to produce the intriligence which is the opndittsi&^'theiir 
appearance. Through qualities which in truth they only pdssess as teJatiwe to a 
dtstirguisWng and combining consciousness, and through the ‘ r^tmt^ ^J 0 f in 

the sentient oi^anism, they are supposed gradually to generate ' 

thesis without which in feet they themselves would not be.’*—Wo*3qi,%ii 
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physiflal thingSj made known to naiby semntio&voanabsi^sust 
be the ix^y ? * jSecondly, Mr. Spi^o^ bas {^olntely &£[ed to ebow 
that *rtbe law of metomorpbosis 'wbicdi holds among tbe pbymcal 
forc^ bolds equally between the mental forces/’ that life and iidii^eQ- 
tnal energy may be bronght under his great formula qf the persistence 
of forced What is bis argument ? It amounts to this: that mental 
action is ccmtingent upon tbe presence of a certain nervous apparatus, 
tbe activity of which again depends upon a particular chemical con¬ 
stitution : that tbe evolution of thought and emotion varies with the ' 
supply of blood to the brain, and with the condition of the blood: and 
that the effete products separated from the blood by the kidneys, vary 
in ^oracter with the amount of cerebral action.t Such are Mr. 
Spencer’s “ proofs ” of the correlation of mental and physical forces. 
Proofs! He does not take us within measurable distance of proof. 
Who doubts that “the proportion of phosphorus, present in the brain, 
is the smallest in infancy, old age, and idiotcy, and the greatest during 
the prime of life? or that “ tea and coftee create gentle eshilara- 
tion ?*’ § or—if I may present him with a still more striking illustration 
—that a pinch of snuff clariffes the intellect ? The concomitancy, the 
pat^elism between material and mental changes is constant, perhaps 
in^S^ble. But Mr. Spencer is as well aware as I am, that of the connec- 
tiohljetween physical motion and psychical change, between the brain 
and thought, between neurosis and psychosis, we really know nothing. 
W^e are almost entirely ignoi’ant of cerebral physiology. Bocent dis- 
coferies may have traced the nerve fibres of sensation and motion a 
little further tpwards the circumference of the brain ; but they have 
entirely failed to reveal to us,the properties of tht) caudate nerve-cells 
of the cerebral convolutions. Mr. Spencer, indcicd, admits that “ how 
a force Oidsting as motion, heat, or light con become a mode of con¬ 
sciousness, how it is possible for aerial vibrations to generate the 
sensation which we call sound, or for the forces liberated by chemical 
changes in the brain to give rise to emotion—these are mysteries 
which it is impossible to fathom.” 1) He pleads, how'over, that they 
are not profounder mysteries than the transformation of oertmn 
physical forces into each other. But it is not a question of the rela¬ 
tive profundity of mysteries. Mr. Spencer forgets that the transfor¬ 
mation of certain physical forces into each other is an asaatained 
fact j whereas the transformation of a physical force into rnffutal 
ener^ is a mere nude hypothesis. There is not a shred of dii-ect 


* Tatce «i illnatration from St. Augustino: " An voro cam aud io triae.we general 
qasBstidntun, an 6it, quid sit, qaale sit; sonornm quidein qnibns haic verlm confe<^ 
aoa^ imagines teneo et eos per anres cum strepitu transisae nc jam non asm acio. 
antem' ipSM qum itlis significiintur sonis, neque ullo corporia senan corporis attigi, 
necpie nspiam Wdi prmter animnm meum.”—Confess. 1. x. c. 10. 

•f “.First P^oiples," § 71. It is, of course, impossible for nio to reproduce the whole 
of ^ds <^pter, which iwould bo murefully read in order to appreeiate the strength—or 
ibr, Spencer’s argument. 1 have referred to what appears to be the 
oalrtiiimy^pdrtitm of it. % Ibid. i Ilnd. II 
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evidence to support it. Nor can X admit the validity Of the analogy 
upon which Mr. Spencer relies. ’ In the phenomena of the material 
world the prodnetion and Succession of movements take place accord¬ 
ing to invariable rules. It is perfectly true that here, too, wo do not 
know the how ol^ the causal nexus. Still, we can, at all events, follow 
the vainous phase.? of the metamoiphosis and ascertain the ordet of 
antecedents and consequents. Far other is it in the sphere of vital 
force. Hero there i.s mechanism, indeed: hut there is something 
more; • there is S|x>ntaneity, there is conscioiisne{}S: rHiw 

fnnea. In the invisible world of intellect, of spirit, which is properly 
the domain of the metaphysician, the analogy disappears altogether. 
Professor Bain admits the “ total difference of nature ” between “ thC 
two extreme and contrasted facts termed Mind and Matter.”* ’’jfiiere 
is simply no measurable relation hetwc'en the intellectual effect and the 
physical fact alleged as the efficient cause; between—let us say—the* 
vibration of atoms and thrills of gratitude; hetwemi the compounding 
of molecules and the composition of veiiijes. Mr. Spencer is of opinion 
tluit nothing can explain the non-acc(‘])t!mco'’ of his d(x;trine exetipt 
“an overwhelming bias in favour of a preconceived theory.”! But in 
ti‘uth nothing save an overwhelming })ias in favour of Mr. Ri>en^r’s 
theory can expkin its acceptance. The burden of i)roving it lies^l^n 
him. And he has no proof to oher. In fact, the sole ground why he 
calls u]X)n us to receive it—under pain, as it -were, of intellectnal reijro- 
bation—is that his philosophy cannot got on without it. That is true 
enough. But it is hardly a sufficient argument why wo should sxlb- 
ordinate reason.to faith, and accejit descriptions as thongh they wore, 
explanations. . 

Before I go on, I should like to say one word inon? on this question 
of the unity of natural forces, Sttfiposc, for the sake of argument, 
that all the phenomena known as affinities, or elective attractions, 
could bo niduced to the merely mechanical action of molecules. Well,' 
even then, altlioiigli in these complex phenomena there were no other 
elementaiy pnnci[)]es than mechanical force.s, they would still consti¬ 
tute real propei'ties, verifiable by ex^jerience. The composition of ele- 
meutarj' principles in the world of living beings exhibits not merely' 
sim]>le collocation, but organic arrangement. Vitality, or a^vital 
principle, is indeed, as we all know, peremptorily banished by authori¬ 
tative persons to the limbo where repose aqnosity and other discredited 
“ metaphysical entities.” There are, however, savants—Clau^Ber- 
nard was one of tliein—who declaw that a creaWe and directi'v© idea 
(?/7ir id4e. v.nWncc rt (lirn fla') governs the formation of the organs. 
Nor is there any immediate prospect of the extinction of this school 
by tlie doctrine whicli explains every organism, all life, all thought, 
by the simple play of cellular activities. Let us, however, g© a step 
* *' MinA and Body," p. 1.14. -f *• Rrst f'riuoiples,'' § 
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furtihiejr in our hypothetical conceasion. Let ue suppose that tiiis view 
were iiioontestalbly established. itheui we ^ould far from the 

ident^cation of ^e vital propertii^ of bodies with their chemical or 
physical prc^erties ; very far indeed from , the identificatioii of thought 
with motion. Let me here borrow some pregnant observations firom 
Mr. Homanes:— 

“ Suppose that phj'siologists sliouhl discover a mechauicnl o«|uivalent of 
thought, so that we might estimate the value of a calculation in thi'i*mal 
units, or the * labtnir of love ’ in foot-pounds: still .... wo should have 
only-cut a twist of flax to find a ItKjk of iron. For by thus aasimilating 
thought with energy, we sliould in nowise have explained tlie fundamental 
SjUtibhesis between subject and object. The fact wouhl remain', if possible, 
more unaccountable tlian ever that mind sliould present absolutely no point 
of reel analogy with motion. Involvid with the essentiiil idea of motion is 
the idea of extension: suppress the latter and the former must necessaiily 
vanish; for motion only means tmnsition in space of something itself extended. 
But thought, as far as we can possil>ly know it, is known an«l distinguished 
by the very peculiarity of not having extension. Therefore, even if wo were 
to find a mechanical equivalent of tliought. thought woid^l still not'be 
proved a motle of motion. On thcf conti*ary, Avhat would be proved would 
be that, in becoming tmusffwmed into thought, energy had cesmed to he 
energy: in j)assing out of its relation to space it Avonld ceast» to exist 

as energy.Tlierefore, the proof tliat thought has a mechanical 

ecjuivaleut would simply amount to the proof, not that thought is energ>', 
' but that thought ilestreys energy.Wo may, therefore, jpdt the sug¬ 

gestion that the difficulty experienced by Materialism of showing an ecjuivii- 
lency between neurosis and psychosis can ever be met by assiiuxing that some 
day mental processes may admit of l)eing expressed in terms of pliysicail.” * 

I venture to bold, then, that Mr. Spencer baa no sufficient warrant 
for identifying all the facts of physical and mental causation : that his 
theory of the ti’ansformation and oqniv'alence of all forces is not reasoned 
truth, but unproved theory; that his “ ultimate of ultimates’’ is os 
purely hypothetical as the Cluiiifcra hoiulhiantimvanio, popularly sup¬ 
posed to be 80 dear to the inedimvjil schoolmen. Let us go on to another 
primary postulate of his philosophy: his doctrine of the Relativity of 
Knowledge. I say advisedly hu doctrine, because there is a doc¬ 
trine' of the relativity of knowledge with which I have no quarrel, 
and which is by no means his. It is pei’fectly trae that our know¬ 
ledge is relative to our • mental constitution; f/ukitjuid recipUtn' 
meuntium vmlum nxiim'Htiii rccipitur. We know nothing perfectly: 
becanse to know anything perfectly we must know it in its c*on- 
nection with everything; Dcun jt’dc Stmsae Juhrt ana Entf d&i' 
JVd^ Absolute knowledge is possible only to the Absolute Being. 
Again, I am prepar(*d to admit that mind and matter both pro¬ 
ceed from an Infinite Substance, and that knowledge is founded on the 
discovery by the human intellect of their relations. But when 
Mr. Spencer teaches the relativity of our knowledge; h(', means 

♦.“Tho Fallacy of Materialism'’: XiofltentU Cntiurtf, December 1882, p.877. 
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aometliing very different from this. I will show, in, his own words, 
what it is that he means:— - 

If/’ he insists, life, in all its 'Hianifestations, ihelnSve of Ihtellig^ce 
in its liighest form, consists in the continuous adjustment of internal reht*' 
tious to external relations, the necessarily relative character of our know¬ 
ledge becomes obvious. The simplest cognition being the establisbihent of 
some connection between subjective states answering to some connection 
between objective agencies [some connection 1 but the whole question is 
what connection] .... it is clear that the process, no matter how far it 
be carried, can never bring within the reacJi of Intelligence either the 
states themselves or the agencies themselves.” * The general truth .... 
is that though internal feeling habitually depends on external agents, 
yet there no likeness between them, either in kind or in degree. 
The connection between objwjtive cause and subjective effect is Condi¬ 
tioned in ways exti-emely complex and variable. . . The elation 

between outei* agent and innor feeling generated by it depends on 
the structure of the species.f .... tFe are brought to the conduston that 
what we are eonsciom of as properties of matter, evm dorm to its weight a/nd 
resiMunce, are hut mfgectwe affectwna produced by td^eetive agencies tJiat are 
wiknown and unknowable" j: 

These last words contain tlie gist of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the 
relativity of our knowledge. He does not deny that the external • 
world exists. On the tiontrary, he strenuously combats that denial. 
But he insists that we can know nothing of it beyond the impressions 
produced by its states upon our states of consciousness. From our 
sense perceptions, which are but subjective modifications of some- 
tiling unknown, wo draw certain inferences regarding it: its weight, 
for example, or its resistance. And that is all the knowledge of it 
to which we can attain: a knowledge of relations between relations. 
Is this a valid doctrine ? 

, Now, in the first place, we must of course admit that all our 
knowledge of the external world is gained through the senses: there 
is no other channel. But does it follow from this that all our 
knowledge is merely sensation ?—an inference from our sense per¬ 
ceptions ? An inference! But that supposes a process of ratio¬ 
cination. And surely, as a matter of fact, it is not by any^suc^ 
process that our first knowledge of external objects is gmned. 
Oousciousness itself testifies that there is in the mind a power to 
cognise external objects immediately and intuitively. It is tJie 
experience of every child as he 

“-Iciims tlie tisc of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mo,* ^ ' 

I And finds * I am not what 1 sec, • , 

And other than the things 1 touch.’” ■ 

The distinction between subject and object is, I sayni a primitive fodt 
of consciousness, and to recognize it is a condition of all sopnd 

* ** First Principles,” § 2"j. ’ • f “ Principles of Psychology,” 178, 

t Ibid. § 80. 'fhe italics are mine. ' ^ k.' 
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thiuking. The images presented to our intelligence by the eye, 
the ettff the touch—^Aristotle and the' schoolmen ^ter hinw.called 
them .phantasmata—are the direct results of thee© perceptions. We 
niay go oh —we do go on—^to reason about those images: ; to 
judge, to compare, to abstract. Passive sensation does not constitute 
knowledge in the true • sense. The instrument of knowledge is 
thought (qm cogimeirfiv^. Knowledge {gmd cognoscitur) is what is . 
gained by thought. There is a perception of sense, a synthetic 
judgment of objectivity, which is a direct act. There is an analytical 
interpretation of that perception, an intellectual appropriation of it 
{das Remisstwerdcn) which is a reflex act. Mr. Spencer confuses 
the*two. I should like to make this evident, if I can, to “the 
general reader”: and really, if we put aside sophisms and sophisti¬ 
cations, there is no great dilEculty in picturing to ourselves tlie 
intellect at its actual contact with the presentments of sense. I take 
into my hands a stone. I am directly conscious of it as an other¬ 
ness : a non-self. Peeling proper, sensation, reveals to me so much. 
And I proceed—this is the next step—to interpret the sensation 
mtelloctually, to wgnize the stone as hard and heavy. Tlius does 
the thinking subject respond to the stimulating object, and convert 
the feeling into a felt thing.** Here is something more than sensa¬ 
tion: here is an interior expression of sensation, formulated in Wbrds: 
.hero is intellection. Surely so much is clear. But we may advance 
yet a step further. From the cognition of the stone as hard and 
heavy, we may by comparison, reasoning,, abstraction, advance to 
the general concepts of hardness and weiglit. ^'hese are the three 
steps in our knowledge which Kant distinguishes as Experience, 
Understanding, and Reason; and wliich, under whatever names, are 
commonly admitted by metaphysicians. It is perfectly tnie that the 
weight and resistance of which I am conscious, are “subjective 
affections.” It is not true that they are hut subjective affectione. 
What is in the intellect, Aristotle observes, is not the stone but 
the id|^ of the stone: o» yap 6 \Woc cv ry aXXd to hSoc* 

But the idea of weight, the idea of resistance, has an objective 
value. The knowledge which, the intellect obtains concerning its 
various objects is not wholly relative. 

“The relativity of our knowledge.” There is one thing which 
Mr. Spencer quite ignores in all that he has written upon this theme. 
And that is that the relations of things are rational. But to say this 
is to say that those re^tioms possess an element of objectivity. Mr. 
Speiicer excludes the rational element from knowledge. He makes of 
it metely sensuous experience, compared and synthesized. For him, 
ideas are merely general abstract relations between phenomena. For 
him,-our intellectual horizon is bounded the experimental sciences. 
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His method appears to me to be exactly described in the well-known 
verses of “ Fauat ” 

" Wer will was Lcbendigs erkenneti und braohrieben, 

Sncht erst doQ Geist berauszulriebeli; 

Dann hsit er die Theile in seiner Hand; 

Fehlt leidcr 1 uor das geistige Band." 

“ Das jreistige Band.” Yes. That is exactly what is wanting in 
Mr. SpenaVs philosophy. His synthesis is merely an attempt to 
generalize the physical sciences: an attempt not judged by the chief 
masters of those sciences especially successful. It is not rational, 
intellectual, spiritual. And that is its condemnation. You will never 
succeed in explaining man and the universe by what is lowest in man 
and the universe. The physical sciences will never reveal to you the 
highest fom of universal truth. We ^jossess faculties of intuition, 
of intellection, of sense. Mr. Spencer does not recognize intuition. 
And intellection he- confounds with sensation. He seeks to know 
mind through matter. Ijeibnitz truly observes, “ it is only by what is 
within us that we have any knowledge of what is outside.” The right 
starting-point in philosophy is in the natural operations of the intellect. 
In the happy woi’ds of Coleridge, “ Metaphysics are the science which 
determines w^hat can and cannot be known of being and the laws of being 
, d prim'-i —^that is, from those necessities of the mind, or laws of being, 
which* though first revealed to us by experiejice, must yet have 
pre-existed, in order to make experience itself possible ; even as the 
eye must exist previously to any partitjular act of seeing, though only 
by sight can we know that we have eyes.” * 1’he object of the 
intellect is being or truth —cm vel reruiu eonmutie —^Aquinas tells us. 
This idea of being is the root of all omr knowledge. Nothing is 
known save as being. And things are cognizable so far as they 
''participate in being. To this language itself witnesses, for there is, 
in strictness, only one verb: the verb io hi'. By all means let us 
recognize the category of Becoming. But let us not overlook, with Mr. 
Spencer, the equally real category of Being. Things are related. 
True. But Mr. Spencer might have learnt from “ the old heijpait of 
Prague, who never saw pen and ink,” “That that is, is.” Yes. 
Things air. They have their separate identity. “ Things are what 
they are.” They have their own- nature. The ptiiiciinuin indwi- 
dml'unvh of the schoolmen is a fiftct: an ultimate fact: that is a 
mystery. “ Onme individuura ineffabile.” “ One can only understand 
‘ what one can make,” Aristotle waras us. “ Stay,” says the Alchemist 
to his weeping wife, in Balzac’s powerful novel Stay : I have decom¬ 
posed tears. Tears contain a little, phosphate of • lime, some chloride 
of soda, some mucus, and some W'ater.” Is that all that a tear is ? 
“ Life,” fwcordingto Mr. Spencer, “ is adequately ,conceived only when 
we think of it as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
* “ The Friend," vol. i. p. 253 (Picktsring's Edition). 
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external relations.” * Is life really no more than that ? Doos this 
decomposition explain the living man? How is it that I know aught 
external at all ? AiYithout the oneness, continuity, and identity of 
the thinking subject it would bo impossible to unite the elements of 
sensible knowledg6: “ to grasp together the manifold of intuition into 
the unity of apprehension; ” as Kant siu*aks. Thfi simplicity and 
persistence of the Ego is the veiy condition of knowledge. Being is 
a primitive intuition of the intellect, lying at the basis of each act 
of cognition, and it is formulated by us under the affirmation, ‘ I am 
1.’ t The conscious Ego reveals self and non-self as entities : as 
objective realities. 

It is an old saying, and a true, that tho various questions with 
which philosophy is occiipied aro summed up and concentrated in one: ' 
the question of the Infinite. ]-<et us go on to consider Mr. Spena*r’s 
teaching on this high matter: 

** Wo aro conscious of tlie Itelative as existeut‘.e iiiulcv <>ou<litlons and 
limits; it is im passible'that these conditions and iiiuits can be tliovight of 
apart from something to which tliey give the fonii: the abstraction of 
tliese conditions and limits is, by tho hypothesis, the abstraction of them 
; conswjuently there must be a I'csiiliiary cousciousue&s of something 
which filled up their outlines; and ttiis iudefinite something constitut<»< our 
tionsciousness of the Non-i-oLitive ca- Absolute. Impossible though it is to 
give to this c*onsciousness any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
it is not the less (Mjrtaiu that it i-emains with us as a positive and inde¬ 
structible elemetit of thought.”]: “Though the Absolutes cannot in any 
manner or dtigroes bo known, in the strict sense of knowing, yet we find 
that its positive cxistencfj is a necessary datum of cunsciousness: that, so 
long os consciousn(.‘ss coiitiimes, we cannot for an insbmt rid ourselves of 
this datum: and that thus the belied’ which this datum (constitutes, hiis a 
higher warrant than any other whatever.”§ “ It i.s alike our highest 

wisdom and our highest duty to regal’d that tlirougU wliicli all things exist, 
as The Unknowable.” || 

This is Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the Absolute ; and hcire, as it is 
sometimes said, is the diflerentiation of his philosophy from Material¬ 
ism proper. Certainly ho does not teach that external phenomena, 
iCra/t nnd Staff, are what they seem : that Matter sis wo know it, or 
Motion as we know it, is the thihg-in-itself. On tlu! contrary, he 
expressly tells ns that “ Matter and Motion, as we think them, arc 
but symbolic of unknowable forms of existence : ” that “ Mind also 
is unknowable,” and that “ werts we compelled to chooser between the 
alternatives of translating mental phonomfma into physical phenomena, 
or of translating physical phenomena into mental phenomena, th(; latter 
altemativo would seem the more acceptable of the two.” f Nay, more, 

“ Principles of Psychology,” § 131. 

f Mr. Spencer admits tliat “ no hypothesis enables us to escape ” from “thelsilief 
in the reality of self " (” First Principles,” § 20), although elsewhere he assures us that 
personality is a fiction. 

“Krst Principles,” § 26. § Jbid. § 27. li § 31. . 

^ “ Principles of Psychology," § 63. 

VOL. LV. 3 C 
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that “it is impossible to interpret inner existence in terms of outer 
existence.”* Elsewhere, however, Mr. Spencer endeavours to accom¬ 
plish this impossibility. Thus, to cite one instance only-—not the 
strongest, but the most singular—^he tells us : “We have good reason 
to conclude that, at the particular place in a superior nervous centre, 
where, in some mysterious way, an objective change or nervous action 
causes a subjective change or feeling, there eodsts a (£iiantil'a>tive equv- 
valence between the two ”:t the “ good reason,” apparently, being that 
“ nerve centres disintegrated by action are perpetually re-integi’ating 
themselves, and again becoming fit for action.” This ‘‘ good reason,” 
I must take leave to say, appears to me “ exceeding good senseless.” 
g^Mr, Spencer does not seem to possess even a rudimentary knowledge 
of the value of evidence and the nature of proof. Moreover, “a 
quantitative equivalence! ” All physical phenomena, of course, can be 
expressed in terms of quantity. But what has quantity to do with feel¬ 
ing ? This by the way. What I am, at the present moment, concerned 
to i)oint out is that Mr. Spencer certainly does seek to intoi'pret 
thought and feeling as manifestations of force. lie tells us exprtjssly 
that mind is “ composed of feelings and the relations between 
feelings.” J Tht)y are “ the materials out of which .... Intellect 
is evolv(!d hy structural combination.”§ But his “ feiding ” is in 
truth more sensation. And thus we pass “ without break, from the 
phenomena of bodily life to the phenomena of mental life.” || “ It is 

inferable that all psychical relations w'hatover, from the necessary to 
fortuitmis, result from tlu* experitmees of the correspoudiug external 
relations.” H Mr. Spenc(5r teaches, over and over agaiu, that 
thought and feeling can he inteipi’eted only us manifestations of 
force. But matter and motion also are “ dillerently conditioned 
manifestations of force.” Whence it would seem that mind and 
matter are identical. But what is this force in the metiimoi'phoses 
of which we hav(^ the explanation of the wondrous All? Mr. 
Spencc^r’s doctrine concerning it is not consistent. He regards it 
as “a relative reality.” Body and mind for Mr. Spencer are both 
relative realities. “ Peeling and nervous action are the inner and 
outer faces of the same change.” ** They are “ the subjective and 
objective faces of the same thing,” hut wo are “ utterly incapable of 
seeing, and even of imagining, how the two are I’eiatcd.” ft In the 
Unknowable Ultimate Rtiality the two modes of being are one. Dualism 
has only a relative and phenomenal value. But, on the other hand, “ the 
current belief in objects as external independent entities has a higher 
guarantee than any other belief w'hatever: our cognition of existence, 
considered as noumenal, has a certainty which no cognition of existence, 

* “ Principles of Psychology," § 63, f llnd. § 47. The italics are mine, t JMd. § 77. 

§ / bid. i 76. II find. § 131. ^ § 180. The italics am nune, 

** Jbid. § 51. The italics are mine. ff Jbid. § 56. 
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considgred as phenomenal, can ever approach.”* I, do not attempt to 
harmonize theso discordant oracles. And I should much like to see the 
man who can harmonizo tljem. At all events/ Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of 
The Unknowable is asserted, as we have seen, in good set terms. At 
the outset, however, it is open to a fatal objection. “ Thinkifig,” Mr. 
Spencer teaches, “is relationing.” t Now, if itr. Spencer is right in 
holding that the Absolute is out of relation to thought, he is certainly 
wrong in affirming any consciousness of it. If our knowledge is 
limited to conditioned ex])erience, wo cannot possibly know, in any 
sense of knowing, the U^noonditionod. Mr. Spencer ingenuously con¬ 
fesses, indeed, “ the consciousness of soraetliing which is yet out of 
consciousness is mysterious.” $ The mystery is akin to one of which 
wo read in the history of Baron Miinchauson, who, n])on a certain 
occasion, is rolatc^l to have lifted himself out <jf a river by his own 
periwig. Upon Mr. Spencer's own showing, only by going out of 
ourselves, only by trausetmding what he over and over again lays down 
dogmaticfilly as the inipassablo limits of intellect, can we attain to any 
acquaintance with the Absolute. In no other way can Avhat is out of 
consciousness be a necessary datum of consciousness. The truth is 
that M r. Spencer heri‘ darkens counsel by words without knowledge. 
T’ho Unknowable really means the irrational : the scslf-conti'adictory : 
that is the non-existent. Everything, in so far as it is, is knowable, 
though not necessarily to this or that griwlo of intelligence. 74 W. and 
'prm',fn are synonymous. To affijTn that a thing is, and that it is un¬ 
knowable, is a contradiction in terras. We must know it, and that 
in the strict sense of knowing, in order to .assert that it is ; in order 
to bnng it into the category of being. I remernbcir hearing, while 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, of a clergyman of vague theological 
views, then an ornament of the. University, who, upon one occasion, 
had to read the Athanasian Creed in his College chapel. When the 
service, rvas over, a friend said: Now, do you really believe in the; Deity 
about whom we have so positively asserted so much'’ ? “ Wcsll,” ho 

replied, “ perhaps there may be a Kind of a Something.” Mr. Spencer 
is. of course, at liberty to conjecture with this caul ious divine that 
there may be a Kind of a Something out of consciousness. But 1 
demur when he proceeds to erect liis surmise into “ a datum of 
philosophy,” and to assert dogmatically, “ The God that we Imow, is 
not; but the^God that we know not, is.” 

T very confidently contend, then, that Mr. Spencer’s fundamental 
doctrine of The Unkilowable is as untenable as are his otijer two 
fundamental doctrines of Causation and the Kolativity of Knowledge. 
And here, I may remark, that as his erroneous theoiy ol’ relativity 
has led him thus to label the Supreme Object of hiiowlcdge, so a true 

* “ Principles of Psychology,” § 448. t “ rrinciples,” § 25. 

i *• Principles of Psychology,” § 448. 
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theoxy of relativity would have saved him from the antinomies in 
which he is hopelessly involved with regard to this high matter. The 
more the manifold relations of things are es^amined, the more clearly 
are they seen to be rational, which is another way of saying that 
they reveal a law, in the pi-ojjer metaphysical sense of the word. The 
world is intelligible. It is Kosraos, not Chaos. That is the postulate 
with which physical science itself starts upon its triumphant career of 
investigation. Wordsworth sings of “ All thinking things, the objects 
of all thought.” The classification is just. Goethe somewhere tolls 
us that in the subject, the human intellect, there are ideas correspond¬ 
ing with the laws in the objt^ct, external nature. The thought in ray 
mind is fitted to grasp the thought in the universe. The reason, 
wherein we consist, it is, that rules in the microcosm of the leaf and 
the macrocosm of the fixed stars: aUbujemt a Jine nnqm ad fimm, 
forliter suaviUrque. disponeva omnia. The relations of things, 1 say, 
themselves testify of Objective Jleason. Unt in truth Mr. Spencer’s 
vast volumes are a hugjs outrage upon reason. Absorbed in the 
attempt to make, by physical methods, onr higher faculties out of our 
lower, he pxits aside tlie self-alfinnations of f he intellect which art) the 
primary soiuces of all knowledge. 1 speak of those d jn-iori or neces¬ 
sary truths which are laws of thought because they are absolute 
uniformities, intuitively known as self-evident. 1.1pon such truths 
physical sciences itself rests. “ The uniformity of Natures.’’ for example, 
“ that what has uniformly been in the past, wull be in tins future,” is 
one of them. Anti it is esssenlial 1o tins physicist. He, cannot take a 
step without it. J)r. Hain wesll calls it “ tJje one ultimate ju’ciuiss of 
all induction.” Hut Mr. Spencer docss not recognize the faculty of 
intuition. In truth it is incompatible with his doctrines of The Un¬ 
knowable*. The primoi’dial veTities which it re*vca]s to us he explains 
as lapsed sensations, as experiences of the race transmitted from ago 
to age by lioredity in organic form to the individual. He docs not 
appear so meich as to understand what, Tnetaphysiciaiis mean when 
they speak of t\ priori^’* of ide;als,” of ‘‘ laws of thoughty” He 
exhibits no acquaintance* with the philosophical im])ort of the word 
“ ne*.cessity.” He; refers it, in the, last analysis, to quantities of 
mattf*r, to modes of motion more or ]e?ss complicated. • But those 
absolute' laws, whether of physics, of mathematics, or of morals, which 
dominate all expeirience, which are intuitively discerue'd#by theS pure 
intellect, acting d priori, are, in truth, independent of the senses. 
They have their deep foundations in the Infinite Mind, in the Absolute 
and Eternal. Immutable and transcendant. they are, in the words of 
Leibnitz, “ what God eternally thinks.” They are irreversible even by 

* For example, Mr. Spencer prcmoiinces the indostrnctiWity of matter “an d priori 
cognition of the highest order.’’ It is not an 4 priori cognition pf any order, high 
or low. 
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the Omnipotent, for they are grounded in His nature, and “ He cannot 
deny Himself.” Here, and not in any integrations and disintegrations 
of matter, in any collocation and displacelnent of molecules, is the 
ultimate basis of metaphysics. “ Totus ordo raetaphysicns,” Cardinal 
Pranzelin writes, “ constituitur legibus nccossariis ossentiarnm, quaa 
leges ideo stint necessariac, quia divina essentia eas postulat. Unde 
ipsa essentia divina, non libera voluntate, est ox nocossaria sua 
porfectione, est fons et inensura lotius etiani voritatis ordinis meta- 
physici.”* 

The truth is, that Mr. Spencer has approached philosophy from the 
wrong side. His i)sycliology is but physiology thinly disguised in a 
few metaphysical rags and tatters. Yet, with all his parade of 
physical science, his system is not really founded upon experience 
at all. Its three cardinal dixjtrines, which 1 have examiiu^d in this 
paper, are assumptions, not facts. It is the most conspicuous example 
of the d jtriori method witli which I am acquainted. J lo not doubt, 
but strongly affirm the legitimacy of that method, when rightly used. 
Hypothesis has, for example, a well-nndei’stood place, even in the 
experimental sciences. To give only one instance, What is the 
undulatory theory of light but an hypothesis?—an excellent working 
hypothesis: but undemonstrated as yet. Again, great physical dis¬ 
coveries have never Ix'en tho mere result of laborious analysis.of conscious 
induction. 'J’hey are due primarily to the (exercise of a power analogous 
to “ tho vision and tin? faculty divine *’ of tlie poet. 'Flu? bicts of tlie 
material world lie before men t-h rough out tho ages, (reneration after 
generation gazes at them and discerns nothing beyond tlui dead hfttoi' 
of tho bare plumomena. At last a gifted man arises, whose eyes are 
opened to see in them that which no one else had before seen, who, 
in Aristotle's phrase*, ‘‘ finds tho similitude in things diverse,” who 
reads their meaning, and formulates their law. What is it t hat enables 
him to do this ? An intuition of genius. And what is an intuition of 
genius ? What but a virtuality, an energy, a presentiment, a divina¬ 
tion of tho intellect ? It is perfootly true that the physicist uses the 
experimental method to test and verify this propluslic anticipation. 
It is equally true that an idea d pnoj%^ is his movcua, 

his point of departure. But Mr. Spencer, whih? professing to go 
by experience, starts, like a mediasval theorist, with the assumption 
of those absolute principles, the value of which we have considered, 
and endeavours to rear upon this problematical concept ion his tlusoiy of 
the universe. I am far from finding fault with Mr. Silencer’s dcijire 
for a synthesis which shall unify all knowledge. 1 sujipase wo have 
all, more or less strongly, a sense of the secret solidarity of all truth, of 
the hidden oneness of all existence. "Wo begiji with Dualism. But 
wo cannot rest in it. We thirst “to find tho one in tho manifold.” 

* " De Deo," p. JIG. 
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All philosophy is & search after unity. And in some sense wo are 
all philosophers, oven the least metaphysical of us. We seek to bring 
into harmony our knowledge, our emotions, our wills, as they centre 
rf)und ourselves and the invisible powers, by whatever name wo desig¬ 
nate them, in whom, for one reason or another, we believe. Of all 
the attempted solutions of this great problem, none seems to mo less 
successful than Mr. {Spencer's. It is surely—to borrow the words of 
Professor Virchow—“ a tyranny of dogmatism, which undertakes to 
master the ^vliolo view of Nature by prematurely generalizing theo¬ 
retical combinations.” 

So much must suffice, for the present, to explain why I decline to 
salute Mr. Ilerbcirt Spencer as “ Uur Great Philosopher.” I am by no 
means insensible to the value of the mass of facts which ho has so 
d'lligcntly collectt^d. I admit that some of his generalizations 
unquestiojiabJy hold good, and that others may V(uy likely bo 
satisfactorily (‘stablished hereafter. I allow that his speculativo 
history of the universe undoubtedly contains large elements of tnith. 
Ihxt it appears to me. that his system of idiilosophy rests upon no 
sufficient ultimate grounds ; that his primordial priiici])ies lack founda¬ 
tion in the order of b<;ing and eternal reality; that his ratiocination 
is not seldom a mass of contradictions, and a .jilcxus of ambiguities. 

L(*t us, however, su])pose Ins theory to be accepted. Let us 
suppose that ho has, iu tnilh, exhibited the simplest elements of the 
world, tho ultimate principles of things; that he has reduced all of 
which we havtJ knowledge to his out* law—the porsislenco of force 
under various transformations. Does that, after all, constitute a real 
explanation of the great enigma—“ Je, d’ou. ou, pour, comment ? ” 
Tho problem of individuation would remain the same. *• Ponrquoi y 
a-t-il qiiclque chose ? ’’ asked D’Alembert. And he could only answer 
“ Terrible question.’’ Does Mr. Spencer even so nxncli as pretend to 
tell us, wliy anytbing exists ? W'hy it is itself, and not something 
else ? Docs ho bring us any nearer to a constituent explanation of 
tilings ? Does he not leave “one who feels the immeasurable world 
exactly where he found him ? “ Tlie immeasurable w'orld.” Yes ; 

to feel that is tho beginning of wisdom—and the end: to feel that tho 
myst(‘ries tliat encompass us are great, aro ineffable. It is in vain that 
Mr. Speiicf'i* sfH'ks, by grocer's scales and carpenters plumract-line, to 
reduce them to averages and mechanism; to persuade us that they 
are darkness in themselves, however dark to us, “ We live by 
Admiration, Hope, and Love.” Can any one live by Mr. Spencer’s 
philosopliy ? Its inadequacy to life is its condemnation. Tho key to 
the problem of existence is not sensation, but personality. And it is 
to be sought, not in tho charnel-house of Physics, bnt in the spiritual 
temple of Pure Reason. 


W. S. Lilly. 



THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL 

TRAINING. 

SOME orrisrroNS oe prao'ihcae men. 


Prefatoiiy Note. 

T JIE subjtict of toclinical education will probably soon engage the 
attention of l^arliaincnt. as the Government has undertaken t.o 
deal with it during tlie present session. 

I have, therefore, as President of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Tfschnical Education,* willingly acceded to the request 
of the committee, that 1 should ■writes a feAr words of introduction to 
a scries of statements csollectod by our secretaries, Avhicb may serve to 
clear up somc^ points which havcj been raised with reference to this 
important question. 


♦Tins Natioxau Assoctatiox fob Tiru I’iioaiotiox of TkcumicaIi Eoucation. 
JWaidcnt TjoitI Jlart.inj'ton, M.V. TmoHurer : Sir Tiiiltlioisk, At.I*. Htcreltirirn • 

Sir Uenjy E. Kohcoo, M.i’., Mr. Arthur 11. I). Auhiuil, M.l'. Ansixfanf, fk'crflarn: Mr. 
Lliiwcllyti Smith, 14 Doan’s Yard, ■VVostminstor, S.W. The Assoeiatiuti for the Pro¬ 
motion of Teo-hnical (iiioludinp Comniero.ial and Afrricultural) Ediieiilion aims at- 
oncourafrin" tt»os<» (‘duoational rofonns whkdi Avill iiiip?’ove I ho capauity, in a broad 
House, of all those upon whom our iiuluslrios tlepen«l. ILs objoet. ts not to interfere 
with the feachiiifi: of trades in worksho])S, or with imhislrial and commoreial 
training in the, manufactory and in tin: warehouse. It desires (1) To develop incroas«sl 
general dexterity of hand and 03*0 anjong the joiing. which may ho esjwicially useful (o 
those who liavo to earn lljeir omi livelihood, and at the s.’inii! time improve ral-lier Mian 
hinder their general education. ( 2 ) To bring about a more wides^iread and Ihowuigh 
fewjwledgc of those principles of art. and science which underlie much tif the imlustrial 
•work of the nation. (3) To encourage better secondary instruction gcncrall.y, W'liich 
will inchulo a more effective teaching of foreign languages and seience, for those; who 
l)ave to guide our commercial relations abroad, aiirl to ilevelo]) our industries at lioine. 
With these and similar objects in xiew, the Association dewires to bring about an im¬ 
proved organisation of the iudustrisil education of both .sexes in aeconlance with (ho 
needs of various districts. One of its main purjioses is to stimulate public opinion by 
encouraging consultation and disenssion between the represcnt.alives of various locali¬ 
ties on the 8 nbje.ct generally, and on any legislation that, may he proposed, by 
conferences and meetings in various towns and villages: and by the diffusion of infor¬ 
mation in a cheap and popular form. The assoeialicm wi-hes, whero it can do so, t-ti 
make better known the work of existing institution.'., and to act in liarmony with all 
those who are interested in bringing about more effective progress in a matter of llw 
ntmost importance to the country. 
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My own interest in this subject arose from circumstances which 
directed my attention to certain points which appeared to me to be 
of the highest importance. * These were the prevalence of complaints, 
in many branches of our industries, of the increasing severity of the 
competition of foreign countries, the comparatively large progress 
which had been made in the development of the technical and manual 
training of the industrial population of other countries as compared 
with what had been attempted in our own, and, lastly, the eagerness 
vrith which large numbers of persons seemed to have taken advantage 
of any faci]iti(?s, in this direction, which private or philanthropic exer¬ 
tions had placed witliin the roach of the people. 

The Association has not sought to impose upon the country any 
exact imitation of anything which prevails in other countries. Its 
main purpose has been to call attention to, and to promote discus¬ 
sion on, the subject, and one of its first objects, in the attainment of 
which it may claim to have been partly, though not fully, success¬ 
ful, has been to reduce into more definite form that somewhat vague 
demand for tcclinical education which has been expressed in the 
country for several years past. 

Lord Armstrong has lately written two articles on the subject in 
another Keviow. While I fear that we cannot claim him as an advo¬ 
cate of an extension of edutjational agencies which would make some 
scientific ajid technical instruction accessible to large classes of the 
people in a degree which has been found practicable in other coun¬ 
tries, and is certainly widely desired in our own, there is much in 
Lord Armstrong's articles with which wo are in accord. Neverthe¬ 
less we have had frequent evidence that the opinions thei-ein expressed 
have tended to produce a tliscouraging impression, and, as we believe, 
to delay the introduction of reforms of the primary education of the 
working classes, which he is as anxious as we are to bring about. 

The subjoined statements, mainly by capable business men, on the 
bearing of technical training on various industric^s, will be found, 
partly to supplement, and partly to modify, the positions which Lord 
Armstrong took up. 

We wish to guard ourselves from giving the impression that the 
present article touches more than a small part of the objects we are 
seehdng to attain. Any one who will read the publications of our 
Association will seo that it has always striven to broaden rather than 
to narrow the aims of the movement for technical education, „and 
we are at one with other iriucational reformers in insisting that con¬ 
siderable changes in primary and secondary education must pi^ede 
technical training in the strict sense of the word. 

We are most anxious to seo a Bill passed this session giving 
powers to localities to deal with this question. In July last I urged 
the importance of this matter at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
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tion, ..And what I said then, I venture to repeat here. “ I trust the 
Bill will not be delayed beyond another session, because, while we 
admit that a great deal is to be done by Individual, and specialiy by 
local effort, we feel that, legislation having been proposed, the sus¬ 
pense and uncertainty which now prevail have the effect of paralysing 
that very local effort which we desire to call forth, and the uncertain 
position in which we find ourselves is delaying in some places the 
undertaking of all work of this character.’’ 

In the present article the educational aspects of the question, 
which are of the highest impoi’tance, have been expressly put aside. 
'ITie only question dealt with is the possibility of materially increas¬ 
ing tine industrial efficiency of the nation by means of technical and 
scientific training. All that has besen attempted in the following 
pages has been to plac<^ before the rt^adera of this Review opinions 
of some leaders of industry, and wo have not appealed either to 
professional educationalists, or to working men, of whom many are 
giving tho movement their cordial support, and feel its im]^)ortance 
quite as keenly as those from whom we quote. 

Neither does th(j article in any way pretend to be exhaustive as 
regards the industries of this country which may be affected by 
technical education. It only claims to present a few samples of 
the opinion on this question of those w’ho have an intimate business 
knowledge of various important branches of industry. 

A few words have been added at tho close of thes(j statements 
by the secretaries of the Assochitiou, but th('i value of the article 
depends -on the unanimity of opinion which is expressed to tho eftect 
that improved education in various forms has a direct and most im¬ 
portant influtmee on the industrial efficiency of tho nation, and it 
is for the puqjose of stimulating and W'idening this influence that our 
Association exists. 

Hautincjton. 


By ROTHBRIIAM & SONS, Watch Manufacturers, Coventry. 

In giving an opinion as to the need and value of technical education 
in the watch manufacture, it is, perhaps, necessary to define what is 
usi^ly understood by t his term among watchmakci’s. It is the course 
of instruction pursued in the various schools of horology in Cermany, 
France, and Switzerland. 

Briefly stated, the mode of instruction is as follows:—^Tho student 
is put through a course of geometry and mechanical dmwing to 
enable him to draught correctly the various parts of the watch. '^1 lie 
drawing is done on a greatly enlarged scale, and the reason why tho 
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given proportions are adopted are indicated and demonstrated. Im¬ 
mediately follo'wing on this class teaching, he is called npon to pass 
into the workshop, and to* make each piece from plain strips of brass 
and steel, conforming strictly to a reduced measurement and following 
out the related proportions of the drawing he has just executed in class. 
This is held to bo the most direct way of imjmrting a just admixture 
of theoretical and practical knowledge in watchmaking. 

Very striking results are to be seen in any of the continental 
schools of the success of. this system of training, both in the excel¬ 
lence of the work iirqduced and in the speed at which the training 
progresses. The complete course of instruction usually extends to 
thi’c<?, and in a few cases to four, years. We see nothing vtiguo in 
the practice of these, schools; no verj'^ high ideal of technical education 
is sought after, and the instruction has a dir(?ct bearing on horology, 
pure and simple. 

A careful comparison of these results with those obtained by the 
seven-years system of .apprenticeship, wdiich is the rule for training 
watchmakers in this country, has gradnsxlly led us to the conclusion 
that it would be beneficial to the trade that similar schools should be 
encouraged and established in England. 

We should, perhaps, here say that our firm has had a somewhat 
considerable experience of the apprenticeship system, as, up to ten 
years ago, we always had an average of eighty apprentices under 
training at one time in the various branches of the business; this 
average hfis since fallen to thirty, although the total number of those 
in our employment is now greater than at any fonner period. And 
in view of the radical changes introduced in the processtss of manu¬ 
facture, and of tho automatic machinery brought into use during the 
past ten or fifteen yenrs, it has become clear to us that this method 
of training is doomed to extinction through unlituess for the altered 
circumstances. 

A ]K)int beaiing on this subject, and nt)t to be lost sight of, is that, 
W’itlj the altereil conditions of life that surround them, lads are not 
now so disposed to (mter into the long service of a seven-years 
apprenticeship. We can think of no provision so calculated to meet 
tliis lapses of the old order of things, and supply the jjresent wants of 
the trade, as a scheme whereby trained men from such schools as we 
see working to this end on the Continent should, after a few years of 
general experience in manufacturing, become foremen in the v|prious 
workshops, and ctmtres from which technical information may be 
brought to bear on the general run of workmen w’hom they control 
and direct. 

Until a year or two ago, only one sudh. school existed in the United 
Kingdom, and that in London, with a very restricted course of in¬ 
struction when compared with foreign schools. Latterly one otlier 
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has -been started in London, and one in Scotland, each in a small 
way. Since 1887, Coventry has established a Technical Institute, 
with a horological section. This institute has been started mainly by 
the liberality of the manufacturers connected with the two old staple 
industries of the city—i.e., the ribbon and watch trades, both of which 
are now subject to the keenest of foreijpi competition.* 

It is, of course, a debatable question whether industries strained by 
a fierce antapfonism should be left to fif^ht without the substantial 
municipal and nal.ional support given to those institutions elsewhere. 
But be this as it may, it is obvious that those who, in a bad time of 
trade, set to woi*k to start such an institute must have been strongly 
possessed of a sense of its importance to the industries in which tliey 
were engaged. 

II. 

Me. IVLEVINSTEIN, op 1. Levinstein * Co., Cuejhcai. and 
O oLOUtt MaNUPACTUKEIIS, MANCUESTEn. 

PuoiiAKLY in no branch of chemical industiy is technical instruction 
of greater value than in the coal-tar manufacture, with which I am 
connected, and in no branch has our progress, compared with that of 
some of our competitors, Iw^en more unsntisfactoiy. For example, tho 
exports of coal-tar products from Germany iiicreasid from 105,380 
cwts. in 1884, to 319,922 cwts. in 1887, while, as is well knowm, our 
exports in these articles have been decreasing. Although this remark¬ 
able progress on tho part of Germany is, in iny tipinion, by no means 
exclu8iv<'ly due to tho superior education of tlu'ir scientific chemists, 
still the fact is indisputable that greater attention ought to bo paid 
to the training of our young men wdio desire to enter colour works. 
Every year a large number of young men issue from our technical 
schools, >vho wish to find employment as cheunists, the majority of 
whom are hy no means adequately prepared for tho purpose. Manu¬ 
facturers continue to show a preference for G(‘rman or Sw'iss chemists, 
to whom they arc often willing to give ranch higher salaries than t<o 
men incompletely trainesd in our own schools. 3’he w'holo of fho 
blame of this stat(! of things is not to be laid on ogr technical 
schools, especially the best of them; tho fault li»;s to some extent 
with the parents and advisers of these young men, who, in entire 
ignorance of what is really required in these days of progrf‘S.s, expect 
that a youth, having received a mediocre general education and 
spent two years at a college or technical school, ought at once to 
bo able to earn a livelihood as a chemist in some of our works. Wo 
have already far too many of these half-trained chemists. It is not 
increased quantity but improved quality which w’O want, and unless 

* The Institute lias, since its foundation, recisivcd a ('•■ncrous endowment and gift 
of land from a prominent citizen of Coventry, lately deoea.«o»l. 
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this fact is fully recognized, the erection and establisliinent of new 
colleges and technical schools will do very little to improve our 
position. ' 

Tlie study of chemistry is very laborious and difficult, and no youth 
should decide to embrace such a career, in any of its departments, 
unless he has a natural inclination and talent for scientific work, and 
the means to devote a considerable period of time to the acquisition 
of a thorough knowledge of general subjects, as well as of the science 
to which he intends to giye special attention. 

It is clear that the existence of the two first of these requisites can 
only 1)0 ascertained by developing science teaching throughout our 
educational system. 

No ditfenmce should be made in the general and scientific education 
of the student whether he intends eventually to become a teacher or a 
professional chemist in a manufactory or on his own account; because 
the ultimate choice will depend largely on circumstances and on 
individual capacity. It is, in my opinion, a great mistake to believe 
that a chemist in a manufactory or works requires less knowledge of 
the science than a teacher or an experimental chemist. 

Now, as regards the arrangements in tho teaching institutions 
which profess lo pro^)are and complete the education of chemists, I 
would advise that no one should be admitted as a regulai* or ordinary 
day st udent who has not passed a very strict and high-class examina¬ 
tion in general subjects. Further, no certificate of efficiency should 
be given unless the student, after having passed tho preliminary exa¬ 
mination, has attended, for at least three years, the course of lectures 
on chemistry and kindred subjects and the laboratory course prescribed 
at one or other of the recognized institutions. 

By this time he will probably have made up his mind as to 
whether ho intends to adopt the career of chemist in works, or that 
of an experimental or analytical chemist. In either instance he 
might with advantage continue his course of study for another twelve 
months, substituting for any subject which had no special bearing on 
bis future work a course, say in chemical engineering and the con¬ 
struction of chemical plant, or, if he intends to seek employment in 
colour, dye, bleach, or print works, a course in dyeing, printing, and 
bleaching. It is obvious, however, that it is not sufficient that the 
youth himself should possess all the qualifications required; his 
successful training will naturally depend largely on the teaching staff, 
and it is especially to the selection of teachers of chemistry that very 
great attention must be devoted. They should not only be capable 
teachers and distinguished men of science, but should also possess 
talent and originality, and they shoidd be placed in such a position as 
to be entirely independent of the necessity of undertaking any work 
which lies outside their sphere. 
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III. 

By Mb. SWIEE SifiMITir, ov Smith & McLaren, 

WOBSTED SpIKNEBS, KeIGIIEKY. 

From my own experience, as a spinner of worsted yarns for weaving 
and other purposes, 1 may say that for many years my firm has made 
certain qualities of yam which we have supplied to local manufacturers, 
and also to manufacturers in Saxony. The looms in both cases were 
English, and several years ago the English and foreign manufacturers 
used the yarn for identically the sanui kind of plain goods. In those 
days our machinery was mainly employed in spinning for the home 
trade, and but a small proportion of the yarn was exported. Gra¬ 
dually, however, and especially wh(m the fashion was against them, 
home manufacturers found great difficulty in selling tlioir plain goods, 
and in many instances were compelled to stop some of tlieir looms. 
The goods had always been wanted in the past, and they argued that 
they would be. want(‘d again. But there was another reason why 
they did not change the character of their goods. They did not 
know how to make novelties and saleable fancy goods. While, how¬ 
ever, the sale of our yams to home, manufacturers seriously declined, 
the exports steadily increased, and for four or five years past our 
machinery has been mainly employed in spinning yarns for foreign 
looms, wJiilo similar looms in local establiabinents have been idle. 1 
have made special visits to Germany to ascertain the cause of this 
remarkable state of things, and 1 have found that while the I^nglish 
have been manufacturing })lain goods in the piece, the Gormans have 
been dyeing iho yarn in the hank, and W(!aving it, in many colours, 
into novelties and fancy goods of great variety. They have been able, 
in the first place, to givo a better price- for the yarn than their English 
rivals, and to pay commission, freight, and duty upon it, and then in 
many instances they have sent back the gocjds to be sold in England. 
The advantage of the Germans over their English rivals has be-en in 
tbeir superior treatment and arrangement of the materials of which 
the goods are composed. .Almost without exception in the weaving 
establishments of, Saxony, tho employers and the industrial leaders 
responsible for the designing, dyeing, and finishing of the goods have 
received scholastic instruction in art and chemistry, while in many 
instances they have supplemented thi.s instruction by attending weav¬ 
ing and dyeing schools for the direct purpose of applying artistic and. 
scientific knowledge to the purposes of textile manufacturing. Till 
recently the same classes in England havt* received no such instruc¬ 
tion, which uudoubtedly accounts, in my opinion, for the fact that 
many of the German manufacturers of mixed fabrics have.greatly 
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suipassed the English in the production and sale of those goods which 
are selected by the buyers because of their attractiveness and superiority 
in style. , 

IV. 

By Ma. J. A. BROOKE, Wooli.en Maeufactubeb, nuni>£:BSFiBi.D. 

Tt has been contended by some authorities that, setting aside all 
considerations of moral or intellectual improvement, the workman is 
not, from an industrial and utilitarian point of view, benefited by 
technical education— Lc., that the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water is not reuden?d more efficient by the possession of technical 
knowledge. 

1 am convinced that this view is wrong, at least so liar as concerns 
the textile trade (woollen manufacture), with which 1 am practically 
jvcquainted. 

For example, men employed in scouring and dyeing wool and cloth' 
have, generally speaking, no technical and scientific knowledge. 
Such knowledge, however, on tlieir part would prevent many a serious 
mistake, as the wool and the cloth are frequently damagt^d by what 
we may call a rulc-of-tliumb use of chenxicals. 

A man might work in a dye-house as a journeyman, stirring pans, 
&c., all his life, without a chance of learning how to dye; and yet I 
know of instances of men who, having learnt how to manipulate pans 
and dye wools in the dye-house, have in the bichnical school leamt 
the science of their trade, and have thus, without the slightest help 
from their foi’emen, become themselves valuable and successful foi'e- 
men. Improved machinery has simplified the task of the manual 
worker, but more than ever wo require overlookers iind foremen of all 
kinds scientifically trained, to enable us to mainl-ain the standai’d of 
our manufactures, aiul such overlookcra and foremen am at present 
difficult to get. 

The actual workmen, however, no leas than the class of foremen, 
arc vitally interested in technical instruction. It is the working class 
which supplies us with overlookers and designers, and overlookers and 
designers in turn become managers and. foremen. It is thus im¬ 
possible to separate the interests of the various grades of workers; 
all are industrially as well as economically interdependent. 

Again, the linn with whicli 1 am connected had for many years 
been engaged in the manufacture of plain cloth. We have been 
compelled to change with the fashion, so that we now make many 
kinds of cloth, requiring considerable skill in design. In making 
this change we have not had to introduce a single designer from the 
outside; our own young men, educated in our technical school, have 
been equal to the occasion. 1 feel, then, that we, as a firm, owe a 
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great deal to tliis school. I am suro that many other manufacturers 
in this'district would bear the same testimony. 

We in Huddersfield are in an exceptional position, but I hold it to 
be a matter of national eoncern that, in every centre of industry, there 
should be similar educational facilities within the reach of all classes. 


V. 


By Mb. J. CRAMP, or PizsrE & Champ, Riuook Manufactueebs, 

COVENTHY. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any ribbon manufacturer that 
a technical training would bo of the greatest possible advantage to 
both warehousemen and weavers. 

It should bo premised that the weavers engaged in this industry 
must bo divided into two classes, (a) The weavers working at home 
on their own looms; (&) the factory operatives. 

The first of these bodies comprises many Ihoroughly intelligent, 
skilled, and capable workmen, but also not a few who are only half- 
trained for their work. It is difficult, in writing for non-technical 
readers, to give instances of this lack of knowledge, but the following 
may perhaps be readily appreciated. 

The cards used to jiroduce the pattern are prepared by a draughts¬ 
man and stamped, and mistakes are of frequent occurrence. 

The half-taught weaver recognizes the blunder in the' fabric, but is 
utterly imable to rectify the mistake. The competent man, with a 
hand punch and a bit of gummed card, will remedy all in h.alf ar hour. 
His neighbour must take down his cards, walk often four miles, leave 
them at the stamper’s, and return the next day to fetch them, fre¬ 
quently, to my own knowledge, wasting two whole days. 

The great bulk of the factory operatives are hands,” not weavers, 
the real weavers being the foremen, who start the loom, leaving the 
so-called weaver to piece threads and replace (exhausted weft.; in their 
case -therefore intelligenco is no longer called for, and the old pride 
in producing is extinct. ‘ If a master gets cleanliness, deftness with 
fingers, and general alertness, he has to consider himself fortunate. 

The case of the employes in the warehouses is woi*se than that of the 
weavers. During apprenticeship they are sup|x>sed to be taught “ the 
whole art and trade ” of a manufacturer. What they actmilly leam 
is to weigh quickly and enter correctly. They know nothing of the 
mechanism of the loom; if they detect a fault in the article, ignorant 
of the cause, they cannot prescribe the remedy. 

Not one in ten can colour a ribbon successfully, and quite as large 
a proportion would fail, if set to dissect and give estimate lor a ribbon 
from a small pattern. 
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Space does not permit me to multiply my observations,' bufr 
everything mentioned here is taught, and taught successfully, in 
foreign technical schools. I am perfectly aware that even if such 
instruction were universally accessible in our own country, only a 
small percentage of workmen would probably avail themselves of it. 
But none the less is it desirable that opportunities should bo within 
the reach of all. 


VI. 

Bv Sir JOSEPH C. LEE, Cotton Stinnsr and Calico Puintbe, 

• Manchester. 

The development of tlie workman's capacity cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily, and less now than formerly, by the means of factories 
and workshops. Tn such schools, a lad learning his trade develops 
his faculties to the extent only to which the skill and knowledge o| 
his master enables him to do so, or if what is required of him is the 
execution of some simple iirocess in manufactures, the development of 
his faculties stops when he has become proficient in that process. 
Beyond this he has no knowledge. His lesson in either case has 
been learnt once for all, and it was taught to lu’s master before him 
by a workman whose? knowledge, if practical, was only empirical.' 
Thus in calico-printing the men who seiwe the machine know little or 
nothing of the art they are engaged in beyond that which appertains 
to the special department to which they have served their time. 

The consequence of this system is that workmen cannot escape 
from the groove in which they have been placed, and that originality 
and invention an? almost entirely destroyed. Ijord Armstrong would 
answer that m(in of genius can by self-instruction rise superior to 
the evils to which 1 point. But we must remember the modern con¬ 
ditions of a workman’s life. Tin? modern demand from machines and 
workmen is for quantity, and this is so insistent, and the rush and 
hurry of production are so engrossing and incessant, that no oppor¬ 
tunity is left for divemty of ex|xirience, for observation and practical 
experiment, without which self-inslruction is impossible. I may give, 
as an instance, out of the numerous cases which have come under my 
immediate observation, the case of a plasterer who came to me declar¬ 
ing that he felt ho was capable of becoming a highly skilled workman, 
but had no opportunity or means for study and experience outside the 
groove in which ho found himsejf compelled to work. By means of a 
scholarshijj in a technical school he obtained the opportunity he 
desired, and he is now employed by a firm as chief designer and 
modeller. 

The province of technical schools is to supplement workshop 
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practice, and to offer opportunities for learniftg wliid* workshops 
and f^tories do not afford. The entire body of workmen need not, 
of course, receive! the higher species of. instruction, which by the 
adoption of proMsses of selection would on^ be given to those who 
might bo found fitted to-receive it. 

The object of technical schools should be to develop the faculties 
of workmen, and at the same time, and in the course of that develop¬ 
ment, to give tliem a knowledge of the principles upon which, they 
work, and of the working of the machines they use, and to ^ford 
means of obtaining practical information on matters immediately con- 
iiected with tlieir own particular trade. 

The fault which has been committed in many exi.sting technical 
schools has been to divorce principles from practice; to teach scientific 
principles, and to (5xpect the pupils to apply them in their trade. A 
workman is, as a rule, unaccustomed to generalization, and he is in¬ 
capable of understanding tlie practical bearing of scientific principles 
'tipon his particular trade, unless he is led to discover them for him¬ 
self through tht5 actual exercise of his work. 


vir. 

Hv Mr. JOSEPH LKlOIl. Cotton Hpinmeh, ok Htockkort. 

The leading trades of Stockpoii are cotton spinning and weaving, and 
the manufacture of felt hats. Stockport is the centre of the latter 
manufacture. In addition to the manual and machine labour reejuired 
in the making of a felt hat, there are many delicate operations to be 
performed—two of which, namely, the “ dyeing" and “ proofing” of 
the fabric, denuind a knowledge of chemistry of a very high order. 
To maintain our position we have to overcome the fierce competition 
of other countries, especially Germany, where the suj)erior scientific 
education is of great advantage to its manufacturers. Some of our 
employers have for years made use of tho sciemee classes in this town, 
assisting the more promising of their employes to obtain, in addition, 
the practical teaching at Owens College and tho Manchester Tech¬ 
nical School, but something much more convenient and comprehensive 
is wanted. 

There is a growing opinion that, owing to the variety of colour 
and finish now required by the consumer, those manufacturoi-s, 
whether here or aln-oad, who can command the; highest skill in 
chemistry and dyeing will take the best departments of the trade, 
leaving the indifferent to be content with the more laborious descrip¬ 
tions and a proportionately meagre remuneration. It is proposed to 
make the teaching of these subjects one of the main features of the 
new Stockport Technical School. 

VOL. LV. 3 D 
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Tho other industry to which I have referred ia that of cotton 
spinning and manufacturing. This, in Stockport, haa had a very 
chequered career. At onetime the custom was to produce an immense 
quantity of easily made goods at a cheap rate; but gradually, though 
surely, these classes of goods have become unromunerative, and the 
manufacturers have been driven upon otliers, requiring more ability 
and care in their manipulation. Here again, as in the ]iattii>g trade, 
the demands for novelties can only be met by orojdoying more highly 
trained men. 

In cotton spinning, and to some extent in hat manufacturing, the 
raw material has to go through many different processes before it is 
ready for tlu' market, and irregularity in any stage may pass undis¬ 
covered until the finished article reveals the defect; but the sub¬ 
division of labour in those factories is so completo that very few' of tlm 
workmen are familiar with all the processes, and it will be one of the 
objects of the technical school to supply this deficiency. Again, a 
very great sejvice will 1 k^ rendered to those entering a cotton mill if 
they be taught the details of the construction of each machine they 
will have to make use of. Tho mechanism of a watch is simplicity 
itself compared with that of some of the machines required in cotton¬ 
spinning. In this respect, they present a great contrast to those 
n-ied by the engineer or machine-maker. These machines, again, are 
so interdependent, that to stop one and pull it carefully to pieces for 
examination w'ould be I'xpensive, because of the disturbance it would 
cause to the other departments. Hence it liappens that very few 
opportunities occur in tho mill itself for mastering tho details of con¬ 
struction ; tho most fortunate have but few opportunities of obtaining 
such information ; tho workmon themselves have none. In the 
technical school there will be placed the more coTnpIicated of these 
machines; and tho students, whether intended for mastt^rs, managers, 
or workmen, will be made familiar with their intricacies. 


VJll. 

By Mr. 11. S. CROPPER, Encixkeu ajcd Machinist, Nottingham. 

A STUOSG case may be presented against tho cry for the teaching of 
specific trades in technical schools ; but the objections do not apply to 
such technical tc'aching as sliall simply supplement that of the work¬ 
shop, where alone manual skill can bo acquired. Viewed, from a local 
standpoint, wa require that a youth should learn the art of- his trade 
under his employer, and the science which underlies that aii; in the 
tijchnical school. It is an undoubted fact that many celebrated men 
have achieved wonders without education, technical or otherwise; but 
it can scarcely be doubted that in most of the cases the same results 
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woTil^ have been achieved with edacaticm, years earlier. In former 
times ^the uninstracted inventor often spent months or years in de¬ 
vising a mechanical movement which, under present-day instruction, 
would occur to his mind as readily as the use of the multiplication 
table. 

I am myself engaged in the making of machinery for the manu¬ 
facture of laco. Up to the educational era of 1870, the whole progress 
of this manufacture, which is the chief staple trade of Nottingham, 
may,be described as a system of expedients; but since that dalife so 
many of our artisans have become familiar with the use of iJie 
drawing-board and all else which this implies, that expedients an> 
rapidly undergoing extermination in favour of mechanical principles, 
with the result that old machines are unable to compete wit.h 
modem ones. The same principle liolds gof)d in every branch of tlie 
manufacture. An instructed workman produces more lace, of a bettuT 
qiialitj^, with less waste of material, and less wear and tear to tlie 
machine, thsm an iwinstmcted one, machine and material being ecjual 
in each case. 

Years ago all our designs w'ere of Uronch origin. A local school <if 
art has altered all that, and French lace-manufacturers are now by no 
means unwilling to copy our designs and styhis. In the dyeing and 
finishing of our laces we were formerly excelled by the manufacturcirs 
of Calais and Lyons. Thanks to a little scientific instruction, given 
both privately and in the evening classes at the University College, 
we claim at least equality with our foreign coui()ctitora What we 
ask is that such instruction should be extended and made accessible 
in centres where at present it is not available, and that it should be 
provided by the commnnity for the community. 


IX. 

By M«. william MATHEK, M.P., ok MATnisa Platt, 
Balfoud Iron WteuKS, MANenssTEtt. 

At tha Salford Iron Works we have for fifteen years past made It. 
a rule that we would try to train good engineers. We liavc generally 
somewhat over one hundred apprentices. In former days these boys 
were encouraged to attend night schools and science classes. 'J’le 
result was very unsatisfactory. We then established a science stJiool, 
under our own special control, as part of the conctun, and insisted 
that every boy must atiend at least two nights per week, or leave onr 
employment. The result has been eminently satisfactory. On inquir¬ 
ing of our Works manager as to tho careers of the hundreds of young 
men we have trained during the last fifteen years, he said: “ I cannot 
give the present position of eacli man^ but this 3 know, that as 
soon as they leave us they are picked up readily. Son.e have good 
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positions abroad, and I believe every one is doing well; and so they 
ought, for they are better trained than any yonng men I have met 
outside, of the same class.”* 

Progress in the workshops and school entitles an apprentice to a shore 
in annual prizes, and finally to a certificate of merit, signed by the firm. 
We require quite a number of skilful and intelligent men to go to all 
parts of the world, and our method furnishes them, with this disad- 
vantoge only for us, that they often remain away, and so wo lose their 
services. All our positions of trust are filled, as vacancies occm*, by 
the best of these young men, while the rest, as workmen, ,with us or 
elsewhere, take much mort^ interest, and display a higher intelligence, 
in their work. 'Jlie one difficulty we have is in the first year. The 
lads come to us from school with no practical ideas of any kind ; they 
are, generally speaking, dull, and incapable of thinking for themselves. 
This fact has led us to adopt a period of probation of some months to 
test the disposition and mental qualities. The science school soon 
discovers all we want to know. In the majority of cases the com¬ 
pulsory attendance at the school brightens up the whole boy and 
enlists his interest in his daily work. Wo do not discharge more than 
five per cent, during the period of probation, and we have never had 
to discharge one for neglect of school after the first year. 

. But it is obvious that such a method of meeting the shortcomings 
of our present system of education cannot be generally adopted. ] 
am convinced it would not be necessary, if the children of the working 
classes received a raoye practical training in the elementaiy schools, and 
if opportunities were afforded for secondary and technical instruction' 
to follow, I have strongly urged paremts to keep their boys at the 
Manchester Manual 'J’raining School, after the ordinary school, up to 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, in consequence of my experience with 
lads who leave school at thirteen or fourteen years; and, to all who 
can afford it, I invariably advocate a further training at the Technical 
School in Manchester when certain natural abilities arc displayed which 
a higher scientific training will develop 

At present the evening schools of science and art under the South 
Kensington system arc not fulfilling their functions satisfactorily. It 
is not to be expected that these classes can lie eagerly sought when 
boys during their school life remain in ignorance of the subjects with 
which tlieso classes deal; and even of those students who do attend 
regularly, and having good memories take prizes and certificates, veiy 
few really grasp the principles underlying the subjects taught in such 
wise as to make them serviceable in industrial occupations. If, 
however, during day-school life, preliminary science and art instruc¬ 
tion, aided by manual exercises, formed a part of the coxurnon school 
system, there can be no doubt that the evening science and art classes 
would become as popular as £hey would be beneficial. 
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In technical schools the means should be provided also to* pursue 
Bclende in the abstract for original research with the attendant result 
of general culture. * 

Under no circumstances ought an attempt to be made to teach a' 
trade. It is a delusion and a snare to assume that the educational 
process in the school can in any way supplant the actual experience 
of the manufactory or workshop; in fact, the latter will become more 
obviously necessary to the technical student, and more ardently 
entered into. For those who leave the schools at thirteen or f^)en 
years, the actual work in the selected trade will be all the more con¬ 
genial when manual work has been associated with education all 
through school life. 

My views on this question are not influenced by foreign competi¬ 
tion or the fear of it in the future. My firm has continually to com-' 
pete with French, German, and American firms in many countries, and 

I have never felt a sense of defeat. But none the less do I foresee 

# 

that, in following the law of human progress, all industry and every 
person engaged therein must be more intelligent, more scientific, and 
fnore enterprising in the future, in order to maintain the prosperity 
of the country. 


X. 

By Mr. AUCllTBALU DENNY, of W. Drnxv & Sons, 

ShipiiuildI'Uis, Dumbarton. 

• 

1'he following is a sketch of the training which, in my opinion, is 
necessary for an engineer or shipbuilder. It is the course that was 
followed out in my own case, and is being followed out in tho case of 
my younger brother. 

After a good general education has been received at school, on 
the modem, as distinct from the classical, side, a lad should serve two 
or three years as an ordinary apprentice, either in a yard or in an 
engine works, and, after that, attend a technical college, bearing 
directly upon the profession chosen, either at home or abroad. 

The advantage of attending such a college abroad is, not only that 
a foreign language is acquired with very little labour, but also that, 
at present, the technical colleges abroad are in advance of those at 
home, and also are more numerous, altliough this is an imenviable 
distinction which I hope Great Britain will not long possess. 

As to the value of men so trained, I hold that it is great, so long 
^ they timply use their college training as a basis for acquiring 
practical knowledge. Unfortunately, many highly trained mathema¬ 
ticians allow theiir faculties to become obscured by figures, and do 
not sufiiciently use their common sense to check the result of their 
calculations. 
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'Phis,' 1 think, has been to a certain extent the fault of some of 
our continental friends, who have trusted too much to mere school 
training, which can never by itself produce either good engineers 
or shipbuilders.. 

All apprentices admitted to our drawing office have to undergo a 
competitive entrance examination in mathematics, mechanics, and 
geometrical, freehand, and mechanical drawing.* We had several 
ren&(^ for introducing this system. Fhst, tliat we might be certain, 
in taking in a boy, that he was intelligent and had a fair knowledge of 
elementary mathematics, mechanics, &c. Secondly, to prevent our¬ 
selves from being burdened with useless gentlemen apprentices, 
recommended by business friends. Those are put over the same ferry 
as all the other apprentices, and can only enter our drawing office in 
competition with them. I liold also that our awards scheme is a 
very important incentive to ttjchnical education, and we have found it 
most beneficial. 

We do not, in our own yard, provide any special technical educa¬ 
tion, further than having the very best possible library of technical 
works bearing upon shipbuilding; which we place at the disposal of 
our drawing-office staff'; and w'o also allow them to use our drawing- 
office in the evening, and supply them with paper, &c., gratis; but 
we, as a firm and also as individuals, encourage as much as possiblo 
the technical ('dneation provided by the evening classes under the 
Scienco and Art Department of South Kensington. 1 myself 
am convener of the Science section of the Scliool of Science and 
Art, and these classes arc largely taken advantage of by pur, 
apprentices. 

J think that a certain amount of practical knowledge is mjcessary 
before a man can tlioroughly appreciate a scientific course, and it is 
merely a question to decide in each individual case how mnch is 
necessswy, or how much he can afford to get. Perhaps the best way, 
could it be arranged with employers, would be to allow apprentices 
who wished it to work in the yard or engine works daring the 
summer, and attend a course at college during the winter. '*■ 

I should be delighted to see a great change carried out in the 
present system of higher education. As a matter of fact, al the 
present moment there is scarcely a school (>o which a man may send 
his children, in which the teachers are capable of imparting perfectly 
any further knowledge tJjan Latin and Greekand hence I hemtily 
concur with the object of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical Education, where it says that one of the objects is “ the 
improvement of the training of teachers.’’ If we once bad the 
teachers we would very soon train the boys. 

• fc'ee Bales of the Leven Shipyard, secUoa ii. 
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XI. 


(THE TRAINING OP THE FARMER.) 

* 

Bv THE Right lIoifouHABi.B SrB THOMAS DYKE AOLAND, Babt. 

SOCCESS in farming dcvjiends on four points:—1, familiarity witWfche 
habits of aniraaJs and the symptoms of their diseases; 2 , manage¬ 
ment and organization of labour, whether human labour, horse-work, 
ijfv machinery ; 3, keen observation of tho weather and growth of 
plants and animals, and much forethought and activity in taking advan¬ 
tage of opportunities ; 4 (above all), judgment in marketing. 

These conditions of success aro not new. What specially wants 
attention now is the need for turning to practical account the light 
which science throws on the rationale of good practice, and on the 
means of approving that practice, and the question to be settled is 
the direction which educjition should take to enable the farmer to 
acquire and uso this knowledge. 

I must say, without hesitation, that to attempt to master the many 
sciences which bear on agriculture, as some persons ap]iear to proixise, 
is to attempt an impossibility. AVhat is w'anted is to train the minds 
of young farmers—to give, them a thirst for inquiry, a s<mse of 
accuracy and of the certainty of natural laws, of the imperfection of 
our knowledge, and of the need for progressiw' modification of our 
present impressions. It is also important that a young farmcir should 
bo an' adept in'work—he ought to bo able to uso the pitchfork or the 
spade, to shear a sheep, to feed a threshing-machine, or a chaff-cut,ter, 
and to make up a rick, as well as the best m(.‘.n on tlie farm. 

If 1 were asked to frame a sclieme of e,ducation for a young farmer, 
I should first advise that in his early y(*ar 8 he should bo interested 
in the animals 011 his father’s farm, and in simple manual operations. 
Natural object lessons should of coui’se form part of his elementary 
education, and 1 may add that such object lessons, if well taught, will 
be of tho greot<*st value to the children of laboumrs as w'ell. His 
secondaiy education should include a careful mathematical training, 
especially in the form of applied mathematics, so that he may acquire 
cloar habits of calculation and a knowledge of geometrical measure¬ 
ment, the law's of force and locomotion and of fluid pressure, and 
something of mechanism. 

Concurrently with tliis training of tho reasoning and calculating 
pnwers, observation should Iw cultivated by experimental cheuiistiy, 
first elementary and then as applied to farm practice. 

After that must come the period of apprenticeship, nispousible 
work under a good business man. 
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I think there is no branch of ^chnical education in which it is 
more necessary (than in the education of the farmer) to keep dear the 
distinction between school and apprenticeship. By apprenticeship I 
mean coming in contact with actual business conducted with a view 
to protit, and having responsible tasks to perform. 

It is almost impossible for a model farm attached to a school to bo 
a real business; illustrations of the teaching must alfect the conduct 
of ijhe work. On the other hand, it is very difficult for a practical 
form^, w'hile conducting his business, to lie a regular teacher, except 
by way of example or discipline. 


.\'n. 


By Slit IIKNIIY BOULTON, of the Lambeth Aiit Potteuy. 

^Phe Lambeth School of Art has been of Ihe greatest assistance, in many 
ways, to the business in which I am engaged, ev(‘r since its establishment. 

In addition to such training as may be obtained in the existing 
Art Schools, it is presumed that Technical Schools propose to provide, 
1, scientific instruction in the various processes of manufacture with 
a view to the intelligent understanding of their relation to each other ; 
2 (in some cases), practical training in the handicraft of these pro¬ 
cesses themselves. 

It may bo noticed that in proportion as the processes become coin- 
plicated and dependent upon each otluT, especially if requiring ex¬ 
pensive and intricato'^plant for conducting them, greater difficulties 
arise in technical instruction apart froin the. manufacture. In pro¬ 
portion, liowever, as the scitmtific or artistic assumes ^greater impor¬ 
tance than the pj-acLical in a manufacture, technical training heepmes 
more valuable. J dii not believe that the more comjilieatod forms of 
handicraft can ho successfully taught in technical schools; I there¬ 
fore think there is a tendency to overrate the possible benefits w'hich 
may result from an attempt to do so. 

Nevertheless, I am favourable to some method of transfer from the 
Board school to technical day schools, for a course of (say) twelve 
months, from the age of twelve to thirttien, previous to the taking 
up of a trade. This course of instruction might be preparatory to a 
furtlicr series of evening classes, hearing more directly upon suhj.ect^ 
cognate to the special manufacture chosen. 1 favour this plan 
because the time during which such instruction can take plftce is 
necessarily limited; and it is doubtful whether the removal of the 
stimulus of commercial competition for any long period, and the isola¬ 
tion of a lad from the influences among which he will have ta baflle 
for existence, may not tend to induce habits which will disqualify him 
from successfully pursuing his avocation in life. 

In the training of several hundreds of young girls JBbr delicate 
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maaipulatiye emplojrment, it has been my experience that, however 
good the' physical formation may be, the training of the hand at a. 
certain age is absolately necessaty. Few ^rls succeed in obtaining 
any degree of manipulative proficiency if this training is commenced 
after the age of fourteen, however intelligent they may have been. I 
prefer to commence at. thirteen years, rather than at an earlier' age. 
Familiarity with materials, their construction, ati'ength, &c., may bo 
conveyed by object lessons and Kindergarten work in junior 
infant classes with advantage, and the want of this knowdedgd^as 
proved a great drawback to many of om* younger girls. All this is, 
however, distinct from the training of the muscles for delicate 
manipulative processes, which is best acquired between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. 

Xlll. 


By Mn. J. HUNTER DONALDSON, latk ok Oii.t.ow & Oo., 

Art P’uunisuer.s, Lonj)on. 

In tho business with which I have been connected for many years, 
wo hav(? found it comparatively easy to make good workmen in the 
purely mechanical departments ; but when knowledge of form, style, 
or colour is wanted, the number that are found clKciont is very 
limited, and their work has to be produced under diri'ct and exjjcnsive 
artistic supervision. 

. For many years our plan has been to select promising students 
from the neighbouring schools of art to enter our drawing offices. 
They have continued to attend tlie classe.s at the school of art, com¬ 
bining this instruction with the actual works designed in the studio 
connected with our factory. I consider this mode of ti'aiuing to be 
the best, because it brings the theoretic teaching of tho school into 
close touch with f.lie practical conditions of business production. I 
could name many cases in which the most highly skilled artistic 
workmen hav<*. been produced by this system of combined scliool and 
workshop training. 

The maintenance of schools of art is essential to the success of such 
a business as that with which I have been connected. The higlx place* 
taken by France in the application of art to various handicrafts, is 
largely to be traced to the great amount of attention which tiio 
(xovemment has long bestowed on schools of art, and tho lil>eral 
encouragement it has given to artistic education in other ways. 

While schools of art, should in no case trench on tluj jiroviueo of tho 
workshop, by aiming at production of articles for sale, the training in 
design there given &onld bo more “technical ” tliaii at present, ift 
this sense, that it should have more relation to the materials in which 
the dtoign has to be executed, and the necessary conditions under 
which it must be practically carried out. 
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There are several improvements which I. would suggest in English 
art education. 

1. Instruction in the imdiments of drawing in primary schools 
should be more widely diffused, so as to prepare children for higher 
instruction in art classes when older. 

2. Eiemmtary teaching in drawing being thus provided for, 
Government support to schools of art might be mainly given to 
schools of a higher standard, to which only students of proved capacity 
wou^be admitted. The instruction should be gratuitous, as in France, 
or at least the fees should be very low. Such teachers only should 
be employed as could ^ve specific instruction in the kind of art that 
is to be applied, and who themselves possess a sound knowledge of the 
various styles. 

3. Technical museums in all manufacturing towns should lx» 
supplied with fairly complete sets of drawings and models of the 
best types of such work as is carried on in their respective districts. 
Competent persons should be employed to lecture periodically on such 
models, &c. 

4. All objects now in duplicate at South Kensingtori should be 
given to Edinburgh {ind Dublin. 


XIV. 

By Mr. W. II. MAGUIRE, pr Maguirr & Sons, Sanitary 

Enginkebs, Dublin. 

Our firm has employed for many years artisans and apprentices in 
various brandies of industry, in plumbing, metal work, smith’s work, 
joinery, brickwork, &c. We have given up hopes of any marked 
iipproveinent in tlio ordinary artisan in technical and theoretical 
knowledge, considered apart from his skill as a handicraftsman, but 
we entertain good hope for our apprentices. We are bound, under 
apprenticeship indentures, either to teach them, or cause them to be 
taught, their several trades. We are ourselves engrossed with the 
management and control of our business, and wo have not time to 
devote to the instrucl ion of our apprentices; nevertheless, having 
obtained the necessary teachers’ certificates in jilumbing, metal-plate-- 
work, joinery, masonrj', brickwork, &c., we made arrangements, before 
the technical school was opened in Dublin, to remain at our factory 
one night every week to give instruction in the special science subjects 
underlying the trades which our workmen practised daily in our work¬ 
shops. Our classes wrero attended by about seventy la^ and men. 

We soon perceived that our weekly factory classes, held thus and 
attended voluntarily, could not be made fully to supply the educational 
wants of our apprentices^ nor could, we continue to devote more time 
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to tfaem ; and our foremen Jiad less time at their disposal for teaching 
than we had. 

Since that time, partly by our own exertions, a public technical 
school, has been opened at Dublin. We now send our approntices 
there, paying their fees and compelling their regular attendance, 
when they are in town, by the terms of their indentures, under 
penaltieB mutually agreed upon. They receive there a sufficient 
education both in the theory and practice of their trades, when taken 
inclose conjunction with their daily workshop routine practiqj^to 
enable them to become first-class artisans. Some of our lads have 
passed and obtained certificates of honourable grade. These have 
acquired a more confident way of setting about their work, and 
greater skill in doing it; they never make the awful raisiakos into 
which uneducated artisans fall. 


XV. 


By Mb. G. N. llOUPKll, of IIoorER & Co., Caubiaoe Buildebs, 

VicTOBiA Steeet, London. 

My experience of technical instruction in carriage-building extends 
over twelve yeara, when the first class was opened in tho West End 
of London. Since then two other classes have been started in 
London, at the T’olytechnic and tho United Westminster Schools. 

The method of instniction is the same in each of the classj^s. 
There is a short lecture on some branch of tho industry or on the 
materials used in carriage-building at homo and abroad, and tho 
students write answers to questions during the week. Part of the 
evening is occupied in making, to a reduced scale, working drawings 
of a carriage, drawn full size on the black board, and accompanied 
by explanations. 

Whilst it is very desirable that tho students should have at least 
an elementary scientific knowledge, no pure science is taught at these 
classes, but only the application of scientific principles. To coach 
workmen (in ono branch especially), a knowledge of advanced 
geometry is, nnd(w another name, indispensable when laying out 
working drawings. But as the men who attend the classes do so for 
the sake of acquiring practical knowledge, they would quickly lose 
interest in any purely scientific course. The endeavour is tf) supple¬ 
ment workshop praedee by imparting technical knowledge, difficult 
(if not impossible) to obtain in the hurry and bustle of the workshop. 

I regard these classes as beneficial to all who attend them. The 
apprentices and younger men are thus very soon enabled- by the aid of 
the working drawing, and accompanying explanation, to set out their 
work for themselves, instead of having to wait years before they can 
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pick up the reqoisite knowledge in the wojkshop, where the pressure 
to turn out work rapidly precludes adequate teaching o£ this kind. 

The technical lectures imd discassiouB tend to check the usual 
tendency 4x) mechanical routine, and unthinking repetition of conven~ 
tional processes, and they thus greatly facilitate the introduction by 
an employer of any new plan he may wish to adopt. 

The superiority of the men who have received instruction in the 
technical classes is recognized by others than employers in England. 

India and the Colonies' applications come periodically to the 
teachers, asking for men to fill situations in which skill and technical 
knowledge are essential. A young man has just been selected as 
assistant superintendent of a large coach factory at Calcutta, entirely 
owing to his connection with a London trade class. Two others have 
preceded him under similar circumstances to the same city; another 
manages the most important coach factory in Singapore. 

But, as a superintendent and employer of skille.d workmen for 
more than forty years, I must add that no amount of school training 
will produce a first-rate workman. TJiere must still be tho workshop 
practice to acquire skill in the use of tools. 

Changes in tho conditions of production have rendered the old 
system of apprenticeship unworkable; it is for the present generation 
to devise means to take its place. I think that technical classes, 
supplementing workshop practice, may be made to serve this purpose. 


. CoNCLUDisc} Note. 

The above statements are but a selection from the many communica¬ 
tions which have reached us in response to our re^juest for opinions of 
practical authorities on the application of technical training to their 
own industries. If we had appealed to theorists or teachers, a case 
could have been presented which at first sight might seem stronger. 
This, however, we purposely avoided. Tho volume of such evidence 
is already very great, and what needs now to be brought out is tho 
view rather of the consumer than of the producer of technical instruc¬ 
tion—the authoritative judgment of men in daily contact with actual 
business life, as to the actual value and the proper limits of the 
training given in the school as distinct from the training given in 
the workshop. 

The statements which are printed above, though clearly affording 
only a .scattered and fragmentary view of the subject as a whole, give 
nevertheless, as we conceive, a far juster view of so complicated and 
many-sided a problem than any argument, however elaborate, written 
from the point of view of a single indnstiy, or by a single authority, 
however eminent. 
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One of the points most clearly brought out is the diyersity of 
requirements of different trades. In some, as in the chemical industiy, 
the chief (though not the only) want is a scientific training of a high 
order for a few experts. As Mr. Levinstein points out, it is quality 
rather than quantity in which we are deficient. The chief mode .in 
which such training may be assisted by the Government, is through 
the proposed grant’in aid of University Colleges. But in this caSe it 
must be confessed that the chief defect lies in the demand rather than 
in the supply. If English chemical manufacturers realiited tlJj^^''^in-• 
portance of a high order of scientific talent, and wera willing to pay 
its price, they would soon be supplied with as highly trained men as 
they could desire, from such centres as Owens College or the Central 
Institution of the City and Guilds Institute. Here, therefore, in a 
special degree Professor Huxley’s remark before the Iloyal Commis¬ 
sion on Technical Instruction is true, that “ of all practical measures 
that could be taken for the advancement of technical education and 
scientific teaching, the most important would be that employers should 
show that they valued it.” 

It may be asked how far this conclusion is consistent with the de¬ 
mand for diffused science training. In the first place, there are many 
smaller chemical works, and many industries in which mme chemical 
knowledge is of value, but in which it would be out of the question to 
employ a highly paid expert. In such cases as these, means of 
scientific and technical teaching within easy roach may bo of the 
utmost value, whilst no benefit would be derived from a few centres 
of higher instruction scattered over the comitry." In the second place, 
Mr. Levinstein supplies the link between the training of the many 
and the training of the few. No one can take the high xK>lish of the 
expert’s education unless he has a natural capacity arid inclination for 
the pursuit. This capacity and inclination can only be discovered by 
the diffusion of elementary instruction in science. Thus the net must be 
spread wide even though the fish to be retained in its meshes are but few. 

So in relation to the textile industries Mr. Brooke and others 
emphasize the fact that it is useless to expect highly trained managers 
and foremen to emerge ” from an untrained and uneducated class 
of manual workers. If it be true that it is here that the value of 
technical training first comes in, it follows conclusively that at least 
thd foundation of technical training must be laid lower down. 

When we turn from the great industries to the smaller handicraftrf< 
the case is rather different, for there the possession of technical 
knowledge is often of the greatest value to the actual workman, not 
merely in view of the possibility of his becoming a foreman, but in 
order that he may become a better workman. Good examples of this 
are afforded by industries in which a knowledge of drawing is of 
importancel^nch as carriage-building or watch-making, which are dealt 
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with hy Messrs. Hooper md Eotherhom; or snch handicrafts as 
plumbing, in which the evidence of Mr. Maguire seems td ns to be final 
as to the value of school training in conjunction with woricdiop pcaotice. 

Again, Mr. Leigh justly points out the fact that the number 
of stages through 'which an article has often to pass before, com¬ 
pletion, and in any one of which it may be spoilt by bad workman¬ 
ship, is so groat under tho modern conditions of division of labour, 
that many classes of workmen are vitally interested in the technical 
tr^mg of those engaged in any one of the stages of production. 
Thus the influence of the Nottingham School of Art on textile design, 
to which Mr. Cropper alludes, is felt by the workmen engaged in all 
tho processes* of lace manufacture. 

Some writers argue as tlioiigh all that is wanted is a slight extension 
of science and art classes; all distinctly technological instruction being 
(somewhat crudely) gi’ouped under tho head of “the teaching of 
trades,” and as such, condemned. We entirely agree in deprecating 
any attempt to teach trades in schools for reasons given below, but, as 
Sir Joseph Lee contends, wo cannot expect workmen unaccustomed to 
generalization to apply purely scientific principles for themselves. Mr. 
Hooper holds a similar oinnion from tho point of view of the carriage- 
building industry, and any one wdio is acquainted with the actual work¬ 
ing of the technical school will know that, whatever theory may be 
adopted at tho^ outset, the teacher is continually compelled, if only by 
the pnisstire of demand, to go out of his way to give instruction in the 
application of science and art to industries. A single example will 
Buflice. To some of the chemistry students in tho evening classes at 
the People’s Palaee School, a knowledge of the testing of oils is of 
importance in their daily work, and some of them recently asked for 
th^starting of a class in this subject. Snch instruction is distinctly 
tecmical: it forms no ])aTt of an ordinary science course. Ought the 
teacher of the classes to liave therefore declined to give it ? No one 
but a pedant would say “ Yes.” Still though such instruetion os this 
has a direct bearing on a special industry, it by no means amounts to 
tho teacliing of a trade. 

Another point may be -emphasized here (which is brought out by 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Swire Smith, and others), namely, the 
much greater ease with which a workman or foreman, trained by the 
combined system of school and workshop, is able to adapt hinfself 
to the constant altemtions in the conditions of production, which 
characterize the course of modern industry. * 

It is sometimes said that the cry for technical education is arague 
and ill-defined. It is unfair to criticize a demand which has 
necessarily diffei'cnt meanings from the point of view of. different 
indnstries, on the ground that it cannot be compressed w^bdn the 
limits of a single clear-cut formula, ♦ 
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There is nothing hazy about our general prograinme. The improro- 
ment of elementaiy education by the encouragement of ohject lessons, 
by the ..extension of drawing teaching, wd by the increase of facilities 
for the teadbing of science, and for simple manual t;nining, is not a 
matter abont^ which there is much difference of opinion. Nor are our 
proposcds for the organization and improvement of secondary education, 
or for its provision in those many districts where there is no inter¬ 
mediate education under public supervision, such as usually meet with 
much opposition from the theoretic point of view. What k 
wanted is not to define more clearly, but io get the thiruj done. 

But beyond this laying of the foundations of technical education, 
we ask for facilities to enable a workman (whether artisan, foreman, 
or manager) to become a better workman: by studying the science and 
art underlying his trade in the school, side by side with practice in the 
workshop. And, moreover, such schools should serve as centres of 
information, where, as in the libmry attached to Messrs. .Denny’s 
drawing-office, the latest results of scientific research made may be. 
accessible to all, and where (as Mr. Afather points out) such research may 
be carried on. It is needless to dogmatize as to the particular trades - 
which will or will not benefit by such facilities. It is enough that 
there is a consensus of opinion among the practical authorities wo 
hove quoted, that in many industries the altered conditions of pro¬ 
duction are fast rtmdering some such instruction a necessary supple¬ 
ment to workshop pivictice for the production of tho most highly 
skilled workman. 

Nor does it concern us to arguo whether tfie breakdown of t.he 
apprenticeship system is due to faults of the workmen or of the 
masters, or to inevitable changes in the methods of industry. It is 
enough that in many trades it is practically dead, and no one 
seriously thinks it can again be galvanized into life. More and 
more, os we are told in the above statements, the bustle and hurry of 
the^workshop preclude the tliorough teaching of principles, and more 
and more therefore is there a need of some outside teaching not im¬ 
parted under the pressure of production for profit. 

There is here no thought of imitating foreign apprenticeship scliools, 
for English authorities agree that the workshop is the place where 
the practice of trade must be learnt. The province of the school is 
to supplement the training of the factory, not to supersede it. 'J’he 
conditions of the school cannot be the same as those of the faetoiy, 
and the special value'of the sohocd training would be lost if there was 
an attempt to assimilate the two. A lad who has learnt the i)rinciples 
of dyeing at the Yotkshire College ought to be able to dye a fabric 
to a given tint; but it is in the dyehouse that he learns to dye it at 
a ^ven price. Again, there is much to be done in the way of agri¬ 
cultural education by Ibe school and the model farm; but, as has been 
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pointed out, the model farm cannot be a real business Conducted for 
profit, and much of the farmer*s training jnust be gained else¬ 
where. 

It is unnecessary to muHiplj examples of a point on. which stress is 
laid throughout this whole article, whether the snbjecst be the teaching 
of the engineer, the farmer, the plumber, or the cabinet-maker. But 
the question of the exact province of the tochnioal school is of the 
greatest importance, for the suspicion with which the whole move- 
inoj^ is regarded by some trades unionists rests on the misconception 
that an attempt is to be made to open new channels whereby a lad 
may enter a trade without passing through the ordinaiy cour6(|i of 
preparation in the w'orkshop. Such an attempt would end in 
failure, and, even if successful, would disorganise the labour market 
by artificially overcrowding the trades which could be most advan¬ 
tageously learnt in the technical school. It is therefore important 
that in any measure for the provision of technical instruction. Parlia¬ 
mentary grants should be strictly confined to those students who are 
working, or preparing to work, at the industries to which such in¬ 
struction applies. And it is most desirable that in framing any 
scheme, full weight should bo allowed to the advice of men of expe¬ 
rience in business, whether masters or workmen. 

And this leads to the final question as to the duty of the State in 
t!fe matter. \ 

No one asks that a wmtralized scheme of technical insitamctioh 
should be framed for the whole country, and directed from South 
Kensington. The various needs of localities, to which attention is 
called above, must be met by a variety of methods. Subject to some 
guarantee of efficiency, the utmost freedom should be left to local 
authorities to met't their own needs in their own way. What we ask 
is that where the industries of a district would be benefited by such 
instruction as technical classes can afford, the law should no longer 
prohibit local authorities from supplying the deficiency if they "^iuk 
fit. And if Parliament supplement such local contributions,by an 
imperial grant, as is now done in the caiSe of science and art teaching, 
it will perhaps have done all that it should be called on to da in the 
matter. 

The results may not at first be very striking, but at least tbei^ 
some towns which, to our own knowledge, are now waiting, witinEun^ 
ready for use, for the powers wliich have been so long promised, and 
so long delayed. If local activily is not to bet entirely paralysed, an 
end must be made of the present state of suspense by* legifdation, 
which ought to be passed through Parliament at once. 

Henry B. Boscoe. 

Arthur H. D; iiCLAsro. 



AiUBITBATION OR THE BATTERING 




S INCE the. summer of 1S87, that is to say, xiroctiOSiijr for two 
years past, I have been engaged in an effort to promote the interests 
of peaoo in Ireland, pleading for the adoption of the methods of 
friendly conference and of arbitration as a means of bringing about 
an equitable and lasting settlement of the questions so long at iasue 
between the landlords and the tenants. It has now been suggested 
to me that by noting down for publication in.an English periodical 
sncih as the CoNTEMPOitARY Review some of .the leading incidents ' 
that have marked the course of my effort in the cause of p^ace, I may, 
perhaps in some degree help forward the work in the success of which 
-i aih naturally so deeply intorested. 

' To some extent I am inclined to think that this may bo so. A 
letter of mine was recently published in the Ti-iws and other leading 
London newspapers in advocacy of the adoption of arbitration as a 
means of settling tlie questions in dispute on those estates in Ireland 


where at present the relations between landlord and tenants are 
sw^ly strained. My proposal, put forward in that letter, happens 
to haVe attracted a good deal of notice in the Press both of England 
fitid of Scotland. I have indeed no reason to complam of the general 
the comments that have been made upon it. But I have 
with regret that, amongst the comments tliat have been 
'^ere are not a few which, either in substance or in tone, are 
'of a .::^tnre directly calculated to hinder the advance of the move- 
mi^t, now happily in progress, in favour of the adoption of arbitra- 
i&nti It' is possible that, as has been suggested to me, a plain 


istai^OBt of. some ofJhe leading facts regarding my prolonged 
mothod' trf settlement may be of some u^ in checks 
of the comments to which I refer. 
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1 may state at the oatset what the obstadb is which 1 ^sh to 
ramovoj aad for the .removal of which an tamest and united effort 
should, I think, be made Ipr every sincere friend eithmr of ^^he iaud- 
lords or of the tenants in Ireland. Its ni^ure is almost st^ciently. 
indicated^ by the following extracts from tlie Times and the ^tman. 

The TimMt in its issue of the 8th of May, has the following 
comment upon my. recent proposal of arbitration :— 


‘*^Jhero could be no more inMruetive admission of the virtucd cdlapse of 
the laK^t form of agitation than the letters from Aichbishop Walsh which 

we published yesterday and te-day.He would bo delighted to get a 

form of 'Sadntration which would allow the tenants to surrender without too 
much to emom propre of their advisers. That is what his letters 

amount to, and'that is-a striking confession of defeat, os well as a dexterous 
attempt "to cover defeat by substituting a novel proceeding for the action of 

V-j;:.:' 

of the same date has the following:— 

Why'y^fiild there be any arbitration in sueh cases? One extmse ha» 
been fmind for it on tho ground that it would build a bridge for the retreat 
[of the orgnnizci's of the tenants’ combination}. But is the State concerned, 
to build a bi’idgo for them ? ” ■ 


The traces of the perver.se spirit by which such articles are inspired 
are unhappily to bo met with eveiywhore throughout the country. In 
the far north, the Aherducn Free PresH describes my recent acuon in 
this matter as “more than suggestive of a breakdown” in the 
operations of the National League. The purpose of my appeal, “ not 
to put too fine a point on it,” tlio writer adds, “ is to provide a 
means of letting tho Nationalists out of tho very inconvenient 
position in which they are now placed, and of obviating the necessity 
for an open and unconditional surrender.” In the south the KmUsh 
MercAiry throws it.s little contribution into the caldron by asking, 

“ What is tho meaning of this sudden change of fi*Ont.,” and whetht^ 
it is “ possible to put any other interpretation on it than that it i» 
a surrender?” At Sheffield, tho Daily T^cyraph has an article 
describing my proposal as an incident in a general process of “ climb-: 
ing down; ” my “ zeal arbitration ” is slightingly spoken of as 
“ new-bom; ” and the only favour show'n to my suggestion is tl^ pf; ’ 
representing arbitration as “a golden bridge” whidi IJnioni^>'' 
may well condescend to show thoir magnanimity in providing, foif . 
‘‘retretit” of the discomfited tenants. At Bristol, a leading neivs-. 
paper, the Bristol Times, goes even a step farther. In an airSc1e> 
headed ‘^Tho Fraifs of liesolutioti,” after openly deriding^ whsfit it 
describes as my “new-bom desire that peace and tranquillij^i^aybo 
restored to Ireland,” and justifying its derisiqu by the broc^'i^ztiotD 
that “the A.rchbishop has not hitherto given many Ms 
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a^Aclnnent to the cohse of peace/* it goes on to represeat mj letter 
as establishing, the. ioference that *^the agitf^on lo^. Hc^e- Bide is 
on its last, legs.*’'' Agpeih, at Manchester, -I ExamyM/r 

parading, na^ pix>poBal as evidence that in mj opinidli the posi^^ of 
the tenants is hopeless. This journal also endeavours to prop uptts 
view of the case by pointing out how “ singular ” it is that I did not 
ccmie forward earlier in the interests of peace.” I had, it says, 
*‘an excellent opportunity of doing so,” on a noteworthy occs^od 
about twelve months ago, but “ at that time,” it assures ita readers, 
X ‘‘did not move.” 

This line of comment is surely vety deplorable. I cannot , but s®® 
in it a source of sei'ious danger to the chances of a peaceful settlement. 
The tenants, it must be remembered, whilst perfectly willing to make 
peace, are in no mood just now to sue for it. Prom the b^inning 
they have indeed indicated in many ways their willingness to .mahe 
peace, provided only that it be peace with honour. There is, I should 
say, no reason to doubt that they are still as willing as they were at 
any previous time to bring the vexatious*conflict honourably to a 
close. Counting upon a continuance of their previous attitude, I made 
without misgiving my recent proposals in favour pf ai’bitratibn. 
These proposals have been, as I felt confident that they would*be, 
cordially endorsed from the tenants’ side. They now await only the 
acceptance of the landlords. But it is sufficiently clear to me that 1 
shall soon find the tenants’ endorsement of them peremptorily, and 
perhaps angrily, withdrawn, if these overtures continue much longer to 
be misrepresented in their drift and purpose by criticism so unfair and 
so irritating to the tenants and to their advisers as that of which T 
have mow quoted so many typical illustrations, 

I am willing to assume that the critics in question, or at least 
many of thefti, are honest in their inteipreiation of what they regard 
as^the most salient and significant facts of the case. They have 
been suddenly confronted, and possibly to some extent startled, by 
what seems to them a totally new departure. A “ sudden change of 
front; ” the unexpt'cted appearance of “ a new-born sseal for arbitra¬ 
tion;” the “singular” fact of an appeal such as mine being now 
made' to English public opinion by one who had failed to ‘‘bome 
.foreneit^ earlier in the interests of peace,” and who had indeed 
sh^tfra his utter want of concern for those interests, by indefensibly 
ne^edti^ “ an excellent opportunity ” that had presented ifself for 
^e intetierence of a peacemaker, at au earlier stage of the struggle— 
thesb, seemed, I dare say, to require some explanation. I do 

mqt even suggest that there is necessarily any want of fairness in 
the ottom^ made to account for them in the way that has com- 
m^ded to so many of the critics. It seems to have been 

assumed them that my recommendation of a friendly method-of 
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settlment was a new &nd nuprecedented tl^ 

ease. Startin^jt^m assumpti<^j tbe 

of observers might w^l'con^e to the concfa^cmit^at 

now entered upon a new phase in which the tenahh) .being' 

hopelessly worsted, so that the conviction had forced itself ^he 

minds of those who sympathize with them that a call for a trocei as;; 

a preliminary to a pacific settlement of the dispute,. was tha idtoly. 

remif^ning means of averting disaster from the tenants’ cause.. 

Mai^fe^ly unfounded though this theory is, the fact that iit hits 
been sat up is calculated seriously to prejudice the cause the 
tenants. 1 owe it to them, then, that 1 should do my part to iree 
them from the disadvantage at which my pacific intervention seems 
unfortunately to have been the occasion of placing them. I can, 

I think,, best do ^ by noting down, in compliance with the suggestion 
that has been made ,to me, those previous incidents in theiiDase which 
seem to have escaped either the attention or the memory of many' pf 
tho.se who have now taken upon themselves the grave responsibility of 
writing sb flippantly about it. 

1 have thought it right to make this preliminary statement as to 
my personal position in the matter. For in what I have now taken 
^ hand to do, I am under the grave disadvantage of havihg to writ^' 
mainly about myself. 




The main fact to be put upon record is that my recent inter¬ 
vention in favour of the adoption of a friendly method of settlemeut, 
was in no sense a novelty, so that in no way could it be regarded 
as justifying the notion that the case of the tenants has in 
opinion entered upon any new phase. There is nothing whatever in 
my recent action to give grounds for any such belief. That action'.is,, 
in no sense a novelty. As to my having neglected any Sarlier oppbr- 
tunity that presented itself for pacific intervention, I have, I fear,;i^ 
acknowledge that, on the contrary, perhaps with undue pers^OUC^,.' 
but at all events persistently, in season and out of season, fw ' 
past two years I have literally pursued the Irish landlords mid th^ 
advisors with appeals aud suggestions in the interests of peace,.., ;,Tn 
aU tlfiis my action may have been wise or unwise. But at aU " . 0 . 
in the interest of the tenants I am bound to secure that it s] 


now be ij^tored or misrepresented to their disadvantage. 

. In August 1887 an organization, under the name 
Landlords* and Incumbrancers’ Association,” was formed 
for the protection, of the other interests in land, as 
those of the tenanta The formation of this body'seem^^t-j 
present a favourable opportunity, the first that had arisei|,^^l^ 
about a conference; in which the various questions 
be Considered in a friendly spirit by repreaeutatives\^||i^:^i^O^%re^ 
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^tending claeses. *’ <ja , thoof. 

qrgiuii2;i^ into a faidy-.coia;^ bodyi’ .S^vlan^pr^ 

,%ee]a 0^ «t All.' ‘Vjfhile 


ite dC^i^gs 

ife -was praoticaJly impossible to bring together,?id/bo»-’-, 
fereape\^‘ dtheiwlse, persons who could claim with anthority to 
as i^pn^ntatiyes of the views of the contending classes. The 
^calty;^med to be in great measure removed by the formation ojf"fhe 
new defensive organization on the landlords’ side. Seizing, 
n^n . Ae opportunity that in this way presented itself, I ^ once.; 
addressed to the, editors of the Dublin newspapers, the, jFwe»Mi»'a 
JottTfial, the, RajrresB, and the Dttblin Rvening Jfai^—~the. first 

a leading,Nationalist organ, the two latter, represehtativea of the 
“ Unionist” and landloi’d viows--a letter, in which I suggested the 
holding of a friendly conference with the object o|^, bringing .about, 
through a friendly interchange of views, an equitahls and lasting settle- 
ment of the points in dispute between the landlords and the tenants. 

My letter, whicli appeared in llie newspapers of the 29th of August 
1887, at once became the subject of considerable public discussion. 
At the tenants’ side, and by the newspapers favourable to therf,views 
and daims; the reception recorded to my suggestion was most fs.vour- 
able. But in the opposite quarter, almost at once, the workings of 
the spirit of mischief began to make themselves felt. 

There is, in fact, scarcely one of the phrases now so freely employed 
by hostile critics in referring to my recent. letter, whidi was not 
riinilarly employed in derision of my effort |in 1887. Out of the 
stores of quototions by which, if necessary, I could illustrate this 
reibark, I need give but one. 

The SL James’s Gazdte, in commenting on my recent letter, holds up 
~ its'hands in amazement at what it has the hardihood to describe 
as my now “ suddenly appearing as the champion of peace,” and 
^'interprets my doing so as a practical confession that “ Mr. Balfour has 
.beaten the agitators all along the line.” This journal at all events 
. ccmnpt venture to plead iu excuse for this mischievous line of comment 
thAt it was ignorant of w hat liad occurred in 1887. Here is ^hat it 


wrote dn the evening of the 29th of August in that year, the qvjening 
,'oi^J^e day on which my letter was telegraphed to London as^ving 
l^eaar^ in the Dublin new'spapers of that morning :— 

> .. more curious politictd decuments have appeared lately than the 

le^i^ fiiom Archbishop WaJsh which we reproduce on another page. • • - ; 

v' '■*?.!i'b6 Ardbbi8hop'’o^^ from the upas-tree line of ai-guiiient.It is 

iao 'few to the knife, but an offer to treat . 

^v,i-V%,is.,|aot.at all the shrill noteof deKance which we were pmmised as the 

The intrinsic value of the suggestion may aot be 
probably is not; but r/w mere fact of its having hem made \s 
.Tpi^ftwertliy, confirm the Govemmmt in their present attitude of 

days they have item moderately firm, and 

!r«ce.”. 
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I do not: think that I ought to resist the' tem|>tati6h to add one 
other instructiiip example. The'oner^ol the^^^ 
whose comments on my recent lett^ I have qhoted m jo^^iiig 
paragraphs of this paper, published on the 301h of JLn^st.'i^? an 
article on my proposal of the previous day. The article is h^ded, in 
somewhat uncomplimentary phrase, “ An Archbishop^s Joke.” "This 
trustwoHhy organ, which now assumes an air of amaaement What 
it m,not ashamed to describe as my “ new-born desire for peace and 
tranqmiility, and which endeavours to pass off upon its readers my 
recent letter as the indication of a totally new departure condnsively 
demonstrating that tho policy of Coercion has at length tiiumphed, 
wrote as follows on my proposal of August 1887 :— 

“ Ai-chbishop Walsh had some reason, we suppose, for making this pr&- 
posterovs proposal,^jbixt to those who cannot follow the workings of his mind, 
his letter seems to be a not {Nirticulorly brilliant jest. 

“ Those who like to take the Ait;hbishop seriously will Twte the significance 
qf the drewmsirtnee that his letter appears at a time when the British Govern¬ 
ment have obtained power to throttle the ugitatio^i" 

I refer to these comments on my former propoiml for two reasons. 
In the first place, they place in a curious and not very creditable 
light tho statements now made that tho desiro for peace manifested m 
my recent letter is “ new-born ” and tc.tally unexpected. Again, 
they very clearly indicate the sort of receptiou which any one who 
is known to sympathize with the tenants must be prepared to meet 
with if ho ventures any stage of the struggle to suggest that a 
friendly method of settlement should be substituted for that of conflict 
and of strife. 

The effect on the Irish landlords of tlio encouragement so mischievously 
held out to them from England to pursue a policy of blind resistance 
speedily became apparent. On tlio 15th of September 1887 the. first 
meeting or Convention of their new organization was held in Dubiin.^^ 
The assembled delegates of the landlords could not, of course, altogether 
ignore my proi^sal. Nor could tliey, on the other hand, openly reject 
it. They took a middle course. They politely put it aside. One Cf 
their i«solutions contained a courteous expression of thanks to me for 
what% had done. But tho delegate who proposed the resolution took'; 
care to secure that this act of courtesy should not be misund^ia^^^; 
This gentleman, Mr. Richard Bagwell, D.L., made the announpen^t . 
that “ we ”—that is to say, the elected delegates of the lan:d]^Kd!ls''of^' 
Ireland—“are inclined ” to think “ that this is Aot the . 

Conference-”' . ''viAy 

After this proceeding, my project of a Conference was, 
at an end.' Not altogether unnaturally, the tenants and 
sentatives in the Press showed some indications of tat%sfkcd^:0''this 
result. They, it must be remembered, had not sued for .pp^.,. They 
wera not indeed unwilling to make peace, but, at .1^6 tixde, 
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tkfey fidt tx)nvmoed<^^i3d ^upkay Iri»h Istidlord’ sadly 

. learned, to Ms .oost, hpw l^ly the Mstpry of ii^ paat,,tw^;yj 5 »rs has 
estaBhsh^ i^V^^uiraoy 0^^^ fdrecaa1~-that eyei^ dky**^ 
the s^l(^€bt of the question cotlld not but tend to make tha .teaams 
of the uitiinately inevitable settlement more and ipore favourahte to 
them. ; “ , 

On the other hand, at the landlords’ side, mntterings of diseontent 
at the action of their delegates sfjon began to make themselves he||^» 
One well-known landlord, Mr. Villiers Stuart, in his anxiety ^ undo 
the mischief that - had been done, strove to demonstrate in tlie news¬ 
papers that it was a mistake to suppose that my proposal liad been un¬ 
favourably rec€d!i?ed at the Convention. A Mr. Saunders, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Executive Committee of the Landlords’ Ass^iation, 
also rushed into print with the same object. I. am content to state 
the result of this exculpatory proceeding in the words of ono of 
the leading organs of the landlord party in Ireland, the Jhddm 
Emning Mail. In. its issue of the Ist of October 1687 that journal 
wrote as follows:— 

** According to_ ivfr. Saundens, the Arebbishop is mistakefi in supposing 
that his pixjposal of a Conference .was unfavourably received by' the 
Executive Committee. Wo can only say that this misbike, if it should 
happily turn out to be ono, was ono in which the Irish public very largely 
participated. 

*< The Comniifcteo slioidd, of course, take some notice, and a courteous 
notice, of ilio Ai'chbishop’s conciliatoiy proposal, and tha notice they took 
was (t ‘minimum. They commended his GratJe's kindly expressions, and 
they reciprocated his ‘wdsh,’ as "if it was a couifscl of perfection, lying 
outside the sphere of practical politics. 

“■The lusolution did not explicitly assert this, hut tlie speeches, which 
are always legarded by the public as keys to the interpretation of resolutions, 
•declared that ‘ this is not the time wlien the Confoveuce can be carried out.’ ” 

The plea set up by Mr. Stuart is thus dealt with:— 

, “ Mr. Stuart.speaking of the resolutions passed by tho comnuttoo 

on the ISth September, denies that there wius anything in them to ‘ shut the 
door' on the Archbishop's amicable laoposal. laterally speaking, that is 
true enough; but resolution and speeches taken togelhei*, though they shut 
no door, politely bowed the projwsal out of the room . 

f*^'What did the li'ish Press of iUl parties say on the subject next day? 
AS'W'Ours^ves, we entertoiued no doubt on the matter. ‘ Jt is not Mkoly,' 
-we c^bj^eryed, * that the Conference can now take place, but the fact that such 
a tt^iO^dable proposition emanated from Archbishop Walsh should not and 
witt-l^^ forgotten.* The hish Times gives expression in its own way to 

interpretation.The JJaHy K'xpt'tss of the same date devotes 

A long leader to tho rL^olutions, five in number, of the Executive Committee, 

' but'di^^hot think it worth its while to comment, or so much as to make 
inentlipd of the dfth,.refemng to the propose*! Conference. 

• ' -“The.Hublin Press, th^foro, may be held to be praclic-ally unamsttous 
4n rsyaurdinif^ the Ardhbtshojfs proposffl as rejected. 

■. * 'Whofevek the grounds on which the Executive Committee imted, 

'-or -wither acting, on Archbishop Walsh’s suggestion, they did in 

pidort'Ol fa0 ^ihre it the cold shoulder, and pretty 'well hustled it owt of the 
arena tf’p^Ue Heemnm.’* 
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aa described by the IkiUiiiif ErmAng SfaU^ <ira8, for tlie 
time, tlie fate of my first proposal in the direction of peace. It rras 

hustled,” by the elected representativos of the Irish hmdkwdst out 
of the arena of public discussion.” 

The landlord organ from which I have been quoting went on vejy. 
naturally to observe that if the delegates had really dhanged their 
minda^ and had come to wish that the Conference should be held, 
th^v should deal \»ith the matter in a different fashion from that of 
September loth.” “ And,” it added, “ the next step, we take it, lies 
with them, and not, as Mr. Stuart thinks, with Archbishop Walsh." 
Hereupon Mr. Sluarl. in his not nnpraiseworthy anxiety to see the 
project saved from total shipwreck, published in the newspapers some 
correspondence which hod passed between him and me upon the sub¬ 
ject. But with the utmost promptitude a letter was addressed to the 
T’lwcoby Mr Bagwell, the gentleman of whom I have already spoken 
as the mover of the resolution at the landlords’ Convention, publicly 
protesting against Mr. Stuart’s action in the matter. 

In that letter, Mr. Bagwell, writing “ as mover of the resolution” 
by which my^roposal h^ been so courteously shelved at the Conven¬ 
tion, thus summarily extinguished the last remaining chance of the 
conference being brought together:— 

“Mr. ViJIiers Stu.irt has thouglit propei to open negotiations with 

Aiehhishop WaUh.Allow me to state that Mr. Htuoit had no 

authority whatever, either ftom the Contention itself, oi from the Executive 
('ommitteo ap]:>oiuted l)j it, to open neguintions with any one.”* 

a 

4 

* Of the \jiions ob^Uuks In wliuh I fouiifl iri^srlt (ili^triK t<?il in Tn> effort to 
b)inp .ibout th< < upliKiui, om of tin most st i ous was ihit Ksnltiti? fiom the 
vnka>p> flU(luu^ ot llu laiulloid puty lu luLind to look down ith indiflercnoc, if 
not with contempt, niioii all thi.u icllow connti>iucD, outside llicii own restiioted 
class 

Jn lommentmg upon <i bugRcstion whwb I vtntuted to make at one stage of tbP 
pioocfdiitgs, with tb( \i(w ot ealhug the attention of the landlouls' delegates to a 
sen imiKittaiit ispeet of t’’t l«infl Question whioh it was peifectly clear to weiy 
oulsidLt tUiy h.id .dtogether overlooked, one of their lending organa, the Bnbiia 
Jhnitf / nndurlook to lerall me to a benso of the piopiietits of the cat^ in the 

follow II g terms 

“We ngiet that IIis C»r.i<e should lonsidei that a bods ot gentlemen suoh aa 
assembled last wid eompiising the fiile ol the whole countij, not weidv m tonoi 
iahk,lrtU, we ba\ iinln sitatingh, »» inUllu/ince, tihibiy, and qeunat Moudedga ^ the 
have filled to gn p tlu wholi situation” 

'ihis was on the I'Jtb ot bijitinibci 1^7 A s<rr different note WM gnreb foirtb 
about a iirtuight .itttiwards whdi it had become oxidcut that the resnlt of sUewOM 
the “inielligfuci, ‘ ohilits, Ac , to run not with the case had been to reddt^ It 
piaotically imjiossiblt toi me to couUnne to probs my project upon the attention ti 
lounti; * 

For, on the 1st of October, lu the same jear, the Dailif Eijpeeu wrote of tbede 
delegates as follow s , 

“His Omce, we ventun to suggest, should not ex}iect from plain country|RuMem0ll 
the samo pieoision of thought and expiesbion which ftom hib own literary bi||w mbiiti 
acquired " 

And these ore " the tide of thr whole conntiy,"to whom, at a oritioal fb* 

]iro(<H dings, It wrab all but an insult to offer a biiggobtiun with the view of anrit^tbem 
from shipwruking then rase by the adoption ot a resolution pledging t bww i el veg to a 
crude and nuuufebtlylmotBoticable policy 1 ae • « 
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f ■- ,, - - ■„ 'S i' '. ' 

' case' tow - aUbiot ' in 

.refemi^ b^ra^TjePBjfe^Hngljr'AwkW^^ ' 

mjr ^^tir|OTo,iiiidifficattoDV'TO i&^itov© 1i]&e--l?uacliord# 

,My trfa one of tbem expressed it, “ had Tjeeoi dSS?^ 

npc^^Vjtwtei, the writer continued, “the last flag Cf truce”thathl#fvi 
Irish tenants would ever consent to see sent out to the camp of ihe'ii. ^ 
opproiSsors; ^ ' 


Now at length, as it would seem, the leaders of the landlord party 
became alarmed. They had apparently failed until then to Realize 
hOw the case really stood. Probably from a mistaken notion that 
the tenants wfjfe eager for a settlement, they would seem to have 
I assumed that it was open to them to postpone, as might suit their 
convenience or their policy, the taking of practical action in ao- 
ceptaiixpe of my proposal. It was now sufficiently evident that this 
notion could no longer bo entertained. But even in the critical 'State 
of affairs'thus reached, the Committee of their organization seemed 
incapable of acting with the vigour or with the directness which alone 
could have enabled them to put on end to thS deadlock resulting from 
their previous policy of inaction. AjCnrions expedient then was 
resorted to. At a meeting on the 14th of October the Committee 
adopted fdr publication a strangely worded document, one sentence of 
which, portentous in lehgth as in complexity, seemed intended to 
cony^ the idea that if I could see my way to renewing nyr proposal, 

I might now rely on its being more favourably' received. 

This assurance was, of course, n<^ worth much. Such as it was, 
.it caine too late. Probably to every one of intelligence in the country, . 
.except apparently to the members of the Committee themselves, it 
,|panifeBt that if, after all that had occurred, I were then to 
nenaW my proposal, I should find my action promptly and publicly 
;n^iadittted by the leaders of the tenants’ organization in every pairi^ 
in li^nd. The comment made upon this proceeding of the Com- 


mlt^e 'by the Conservative organ from which 1 have already quoted 
Jis Virprth transcribing. The Dublin Evmiwj Mail of the ISth of 
Octobm.lf^?, dealt with it as follows:— 

“ hardly worth writing about. Jf^ a tu'etUufh part of thi^ 
peportf delivered in plain, {nactioal English, and inald^ some 
- 'sulpip^tial advuice to meet the Arohbishop, And been parsed a^he lain 
Contiez^h, something might have come of his Grace’s suggestion; but ^ 
p iprhnger hoi, and yesterday’s able stroke will not make much of an 
Upon it. 

certain tides which must be taken at the flood if they are to 

__ This one W'as not taken in time, and so is likely to lead 

..-^ff^^^bishop Walsh, it seemed to us from the first, gave every 
. the other aide to come forward.” 

proepe ^'to doublf was discotiraging enough. But even then 
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^ did ^ot altogether I inoHiied, ihde^^ to Hope that if 

the judicioQs advice di^ the Ihiblin Ev^w^ M&U it&K takeny aaid the 
“willingness of the landlords into iv.'Gditfei^ifee^ were 

“practically demonstrated hy a :mther advanQe'*'^;^%? part, I 
might, even, at the eleventh hour, be able to bring about, ati Wst in 
some degree, the realization of my project. But, as I indicated in a 
letter to the Dublin newspapers of the following day, ihe .previous 
pln^tical rejection of my proposal by the landlords had so seriously 
altered the aspect of the case, that I was no longer able to speak with 
anything like confidence of the prosjjects of success. In my letter 
I referred especially to the painful fact that this (tardy action, such 
as it was, on the part of the l&ndlords’ Committee had not been taken 
until a week after I had felt constrained to declare in a published 
letter that 

“ I could no longer continue the struggle against the lesistaiice, active 
and passive, with which my suggestion had been encountered.” 

It was, as I also pointed out, 

“ by no means indicative of a very earnest desire oh their part for the 
holding of a Conference in the interests of peace, that the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of our Irish landlords should have no practical action upon my 
{ooposal until after all this had taken place,” 


and that they had, in fact, taken action upon it only after 

“their own delibemte and persistent silence in reference to it, and the' 
open repudiation of it by some of the moi'o outspoken of those whom they 
represent,-had virtiuilly extingnishad the last hope of its realization, and 
had brought it to be regarded by univeirsal cmisont as an offer rejected, and 
consequently withdrawn.” 


Weeks passed over without any practical step being takeri, 'In, 
the meantimej something little short of an outcry was raised, I must. 
say, as it seemed to mo, not unnaturally, from the Nation^ist s^e, > 
against my further continuing in my attitude of expectancy. "V«jy 
soon the feeling came to be unmistakably manifested that the temper 
of the tenants and of their advisers had been too sorely tried, tiy. tl^ 
process, in which the landlords were then freely mdulgig|g in ' 

few districts throughout the country, of harrying the' 
vexa^^s and cruel evictions. It was made plain to me 

that it would be a mere waste of labour to continnotmy. • 
effort'io induce the landlords to negotiate a peace, unless 
first induce them to enter into a tinice. •' / ' 

This, then, was the point to which it next became 
direct my efforts. 

About this time, in the latter portion of Octob^^. ^ 

occasion, os. it happened, in the discharge of my.;drd£m^' 
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dtiiite, to visit the pturifiJi of. Arh|ow, in whi^. is ittt(Oii^,ft;^rtion 
of thjs Coolg-reaxi^ ostats, the estate in m^ .^ooese the 

tenants hi^.wintered ii^ the ;^mbihat4on known 
Gaiapa%n.‘'i Be^g.on the spot, jWiade it mj btudness to vIsit^PK^ 
temntB indivldnally. Having ascertained the state of the case, I name 
to the, oonelnsifnL^^at there could be no better way of setting abput 
the lenidval of the obstacle which unfortunately barred the way to a 
general pacification, than by proposing a settlement by arbitration of the 
dispute on this one estate. Here, at all events, the prospect seeded a 
hop^ul one. The tenants, so far as I could observe, were in. a per¬ 
fectly reason^e s^te of mind. And I had no reason to think that 
the landlord liteuld be less reasonably di^sed than the tenants to cc^e 
to an agreement on reasoiiable terms. Besides, the case seemed to mo 
to be one in which, on many grounds, a settlement would be to the 
advantege of both the contending parties. 1 therefore lost no time 
in proposing a reference of it to arbitration. 

In an “ interview ” published in the Dublin Jbamo/of 

the 24th of October, 1887, I stated my view about the Coolgrewiy 
dispute as follows 

The whole case seems to me in its pi'esent coudition a case that cannot 

posfflbly be settled except by arbitration. 

** 1 take it on myself to say for the temints that they would not object to 
a r^erence of the whole case to any fair arbitration. 

** Let two arbitratoi-s bo chosen to represent each side, with power, if 
necessary, to call in an umpire. I 

“Tf the agent of the estate, when he reads your report of this interview 
in the Freenum's Journal of Monday, accept this view, well and good. If 
he does not accept it of his own motion, let it be pressed upon him to do 
so by the united advice of those whom the landlords of the countiy have 
ebosii^ to represent them and to devise means of protecting their interests 
XU tite |)reBont crisis. 

• we rannot have a Hound Table Conference on the Land Question jin 
its..general bearings, let us at least have one on the case of the Ooolgreany 
tontmte. 1 should think that the success of the lesser project would bring 

oa ft very decided step nearer to the success of the greater one. 

^*1 have not the slightest doubt that it would Im successful. 1 should' 
be .fturjpriSdd if the arbitrators were to find it necessary even to call in an 
umpire. ‘ events, with or without an umpire, a satisfactory settlement, 

X haite ho could be reached.” 

Xin^py to an observation that my proposal was certainly one not. 
to I said— 

• " should Hope indbud' that it will not be ignored. And if it be not, there 
isno.reiii^ja. why the C'oolgreony tenants should not l>e Imck ugain in their 
hOoDses^ af^im^ing a substantial lodgment to the credit of the landlord's 
bank accc^t^^ iong before Christmas Day.” ^ 

:T^s, it will be remembered, was in tbo October of 1887. 

X 4^ tha^ in the interview I stated most explicitly that, 
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nmtil some practical step was t^em ia the dh*ecttoii' a saw 

clearly Ifaoro was no ptcspect of gi^g dBfcct to'nsy' hTi^'^ 
of a Conference on "the Land Qpestiw gcndrallyi'V 
wiiodir- ■ *■ '■>" '> 

“ Until yesterday I knew nothing of evictionSi or of th.® Ihemi 

except what 1 had lieard about them from those who conJ^.Op^filt f^m 
personal knowledge. It is very didinreut to see things with <mo*s own 
eyes.,' 

I now, for the first time, know what evictioh means; and the resuit of 
it is l^at, so far ns 1 am eonceined, there can he no further porl^ipg on th® 
subj^u of a Conference on the Jjiiud Question in any of its genei^ aspects 
until I have seen my way quite clearly as to the protection of .my own people 
on the Wexford mountains.” v 

4 should perhaps explain that I indicated also in this interview 
my idea of the basis on which the arbitration should proceed. It 
was that the reduction to be granted to the tenants should be deter- 
mined, not by any capricious estimate of the arbitrators, but by the 
standard, as ascertained by them from the Official 'Eeturns, of the 
Judicial Bents tlien being fixed by the Courts of the Land Com- 
, mioaion throughout the county in which the estate was situated. As 
a matter of feet, it was legally impossible for the tenants to have 
access to the Courts. My suggestion, then, was that it should be 
referred to competent arbitrators to do for them what the Land 
Courts were doing for their neighbours generally throughout the 
county. * 

This, then, was thfe second step in my attempt to bring almnt 
peaceful and amicable solution of the difficulties of the Land Question; 
Like the first, it was an absolute failure. For, so far as I have ever 
been able to ascertain, no notice whatever was taken of ray proppj^ 
thus publicly made. «Yet I tliink there are few who will now tofcejilf' 
upon themselves to deny that it was a proposal entitled at idl eveaati,,. 
to some consideration. 


The next point in the progress of the case was a somewl^t 
ludicrous one. The Executive Committee of the Landlords’ AsSoc^ 
tion held another meeting early in the following montl^ Ond, .li^^y. 
disdaining to take notice of anything that I had been at .t£he,.Ja 


BO ffMuently during the preceding month, to endeavour to ^8 
Hio they published the somewhat impractical ann.oaiicem%^P^fa|l^'< 
they'were ' , 

** ready to meet and to confer with duly accredited reprasenta^tl^i^^'ii^ ' 
tenants of Ireland ”— ^ - 

not indeed upon' the point which I had some weeks 

stated should now be regarded an essential pr eli ■ 

oonsidearation of the Land Question, but '■ 
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'Uk^aaier 

too late,' . 

aa ^^b^ee^ent o£ tiieir mltmgieilfrss to accept a propos^ #a8 

oo lanjg^,^fcare the cotintjy, and which in fact I had long prev^dawly. 
been conatf^ed publicly to withdraw in consequence of their hanpi^^; 
to use the words of one of their own organs in the press, “politesf^'j 
bowed it out of doors itiilhe first instance, and then hustled it Ot^' > 
of the arena pf public discirssion.’^ 

It is hwdly necessary to add that no notice was taken of this 
singuliffly in^evant proclamation of the Executive Committee. 


Early in the December of 1887, I left Ireland for a stay of some 
dnration in Borne, where I was engaged for tho following four or fire 
months, in some important ecclesiastical affairs. ' 

Some time before the business in which I was chiefly engaged' 
was completed, tho well-known Decree in condemnation of the Plan 
of Campaign and Boycotting was issued by the Holy Office. 

One of the criticSsms quoted in the early portions of this paper is 
based 'uxk>u the allegation that, although an excellent oppeutunity for 
the intervention of a peacemaker presented itself about a year ago, I 
nevertheless “ did not move ” on that occasion. My recent letter to 
the Times and other newspapers in recommendation of the adopti< u 
of a peaceful method of settlement is on this ground represented us 
singularly open to suspicion. 

Now the occasion in question was the issuing of the Decree to 
which i have just referred. Wliat, then, are the facts of the case as 
re^rds that stage in the course of events ? 

;, business in which I was engaged being still incomplete, so 
' that it was clear I should not be in a position to return to Irelancyfor 
, at all events some weeks, I endeavoured, by a letter from Konie^ in 
puradance of my previous action, to turn to account in the interests 
of'peaice the new state of aflairs that had arisen consequent upon the 
iparfiagr of the Decree. On the 7th of May 1888 then, in a letter 
< addhns^d to the Freeman's Jmmud, and published also in many other 


^1 wrote os follows:— . 

years have elapsed since a great constitutional struggle was 
in Parliament by the business-like and simple expedient* 
d||i$^:With it in a private cmdt friendly conference hetween the leaders of 
;p(diiical parties whose interests it vitally concerned. Why 
of the kind be now done for Ireland 1 ” 

^e, of course, was to the conference of political leodera, 

; question of the re-distribution of seats, in 

Bill of 1884, was so satisfactorily solved'.' * I 
belleye^ .{hoicb -^ I believe still, that there is no reason whatever to 
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snpposo tliat tlio settlement of the Irish, Latit! Question, if taken 
in hand in the same i^irit, would he fonnd to present any g^reater 
diffieuhy. 

It is molancholy to haVe to odd that, in this instanoe as iif'l 
which had preceded it, no heed whatever seems to have heen paid to 
the suggestion. This, then, was my third failure. 

Being, however, hy this time fairly well (pccustomed <o failure and 
to rebuffs, I was in no way dclen-ed from renewing my suggestion on 
the fii.st suitablo occasion that presented itself.* I had not long to 
wait. On reaching London, on ray way to Ireland after ray prolonged 
absence in Rome, I had an opportunity of again publicly explaining my 
views in refereneo to the Decree of the Holy Office and its bearing on 
public alTaira in Ireland. I availed myself of this op|)ortunity once 
more to express my bidief in the efficiency of the method of friendly 
oonferonce for the solution of tlie more urgent difficulties of the Jjand 
Question. 

My remarks on the snbjcef nere publi‘>hed in the Freemans 
Jovrml of the following day, the 21 st of Jum* 1888. They wore 
as follows:— 

“I think it better not to state my own view [ns to the ontlino of tho 
measure by which the urgent difficuUus of tlie Laud Question could be 
met], 

*• My proposal is necessarily crude. It would be useful only as a baais for 
a coufeieuce among ilii'ee or four practical men. 

‘•In my letter written fmm Rome jon the 7th of the pieceding mouth] 
I alluded to the fiieUdly private coutoi-onco held a few years ago between 
some leading inembera of tho two great parties in the State, which resulted 
in a genera] ngi-eemeut, and soeniod the p.nssing of the Ilc'fomi Act. 

“ 1 should think that the pivsei ration of peace and order in Ireland 
during the coming winter, to say nothing of the happiness, and porha^ I 
sliould odd, of the lives of Irish tenaiits, might be worth making a similar 
effott for. 

“ 1 have no doubt that tho pmblem, so far ns present needs are concerned, 
could bo saiisfaetorily stdved in tlio way 1 Lave suggested. 

*• A few men of business, in earnest about the work, and representing the 
difterent paities in Parliament—men like Hir Michael IlieWBoaeh, Mr. 
Parnell,'Tidr. John Morley or Mr. Hhaw-Lcfevre, and Mr. T. W, Russ^*— 
could come to teims over it in a very few conferences. A proposal formu¬ 
lated in such a conference could bo passed into law without either diffiimity 
or notable expenditure of time.” 

■ 'Ihis was my fouilh proposal publicly made in tho interests of 
and, it is wtarisomo to have to add, my fourth failure. 

f 

Bui 1 was far from having yet abandoned my view that it itaight 

be found possible by means of arbitration to bring ab(^ 'Xk detde- 

* 

^ It is haidly necessary to state tliat it xny project wero now to be Up with 

any view to a satisfactory practical issne, I should not inclnde this genUsnum^ name 
ip my list of, persons likely to prove useful members of such a ormtoenoe. 
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xn^t-oiiL some one esta;(»»,'ahdi^at eyen one Bucceas tinus ocliieved 
'fvmd be o£ anbatantial help in the work of. general paoification. 

The Coolgreany eet&t&, 1 hare iag, 

in part .within own 'dkM^, wm the^ only oneto 
which X |^l4 myself free 'to take formal acticm. On the 
21st of 1888 I addressed, then, the following letter tb Jhe 
landlord:-^' ^ . 

♦ ■ “4, Rutland Squark, ' ". 

« “ Dublin, Juiy 21,1688.^ 

“Dear Sir, 


“I trust you will pardon mo for thus writing to you on a matter iq^hich 
1 naturally take a very deep interesb~tho present ixwitionof the Ooolgreany 
tenants. 

“The Rev, i*.'O'Donnell, C.C. of the district, tells me that in compliance 
with a wish of yours, he has had a conversation with you on the subject. He 
has stated to me the substance of -what was said ou the occasion, and 1 
t hink it right to assure you pei-sonally that in so far as ho spoke to you of 
me, and of my willingness, which he very properly assumed, to give you auv^ 
help in my power towards bxinging about a settlement, he simply e.'cpressi^ 
my own views and feelings in reference to this most unpleasant case. As 
it may have esc-oped your notice at the time, I wish to say that nearly a 
year, ago, when 1 visited the Coolgreany distiicrt on the occasion of a visit to 
the parish of Arklow on ecclesiastical business, I took the opportunity of 
publicly mnldng a suggestion that the case ought to be settled, and that it 
was one which could without much diificulty be settled by means of a 
friendly arj^ation. 

“ I am naturally anxious about the welfare of the tenants, as they ore 
members of ^y flock. 1 trust, thou, that you will not think it an intrusion 
on my part to write to you, now that a chance seeniH at length to have 
arisen of having a satisfactory and honourable setilemuut oOucted. 

** I may say at once that I am fully sensible of t+io difficulty which you 
mentioned to Father O'Donnell in your conversation with him. • There are, 
as,every one must fed, special difficulties to bo encountered by a landlord 
, who m^es what can be regarded or ropi'osontod as a “surrender” to his 
tenets. In the Coolgreany case, us in every similar one, this difficulty 
quite independently of the ijnestiou whether the reduction originally 
sought for by the tenants was, or was not, a reasonable one. Anxious 
therofore as 1 am to see a settlement effected on tcrm.s that can be regarded 
' as fair towards tho tenants, I make no difficulty in saying to you that I am 
no less anxious to see that settlenfhnt effected in a way involving no unneces¬ 
sary pressure upon you. continuance of tho pinsent deblock is good 
for neither landlord or tenants. It is'unquestionably bad for both. 

feup-as 1 have been able to ascertain, the tenants have fi*om the begin- 
ning jbeieh anxious for a reasonable settlement of the dispute. Tho concession 

a ’ ir fdr by them was, as I am informed, a reduction of .*10 per cent. The 
agent, as I am informed, was a refusal to give auy reduction. 
i ,Th©n tiie Flan of Campaign was adopted on the esbite. A dead- 
■ lode emri'iwsd. The question now is. What w the best way out of tho existing 

■ ‘^In tte Jjbpe of being able to jpvo some help towards the .solution of 
thiR 1 take the liberty of stating my view of tho aise os it 

at^ds, 

count upon the willingness of the tenants to make gilBat 
teffosl)*, aeml^ if great sacrifices, to comply with any conditions ef 
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settlement that I may find myself able to put before tbmn aa equitable. 
Bui, at present ut leoiit, 1 can see no grounds on which X should be'justified in 
saying to them that any reduction short of that.which they have sought 
for could be regarded as in any sense equitable. For, so far as 1 can see, 
the reduction in question is feally leas than that granted, by the Oommis- 
siuu Courts throughout the country. Now the decisions of thoN Oouris 
hcem to me tho only available standard of judgment in the case. 

** Foshibly, however, an outlet from the existing difficulty may be found 
in the fact that such a standui'd exists. Jt wotlld ebom at ou events that the 
not unnatural unwillingness on tho landloixl’s pait to accept unreservedly, 
at tiiocloseof a proii acted strug^lo, tbe terms ongiiially propoaed by the 
tenants, may to a large extent be I’emoved by dealing with the case ou the 
basis of a i-efei'ence to the decisions of the Courts, instead of on that of a 
percentage of reduction as formulated by the tenants’ demands. 

“ To put the matter in other words, what 1 mean is this—^that without 
any ab mdoumeut ou tho landlord’s part of any prineiplo previously con* 
tended for, u proposal might now bo entertained to come to terms oa tJie 
fttisia of the dedsiom actually given, say, during tho last two years, in the 
Courts of the Land Gtyomissmi throughout the Countg. 

♦ ** If you think that a settlement might reasonably be effcictcd on this 
basis, I shall he very happy indeed to use any infiiieuce at my disposal tO 
have all points of seeondaiy importance nirauged, by arbitration or other¬ 
wise, in a manner as satisfactory os may b<^, to the laiidloid, us well as to the 
tenants. * 

It would not he straightforward of me if I did not add that, so far as I 
«in tav, the percentage of reduction that would be fixed, if the d<X‘isionsof 
tho Courts be <4ikeu as a standui'd, would be at all events equal tm that which 
the tenants have sought for. Possibly even it might be greater. 

“This being so, I feel that I ought to 8uggo.st another alternative course, 
as apparently h’cor fi'om dithculty. 

“ J do not think it should lie very difficult to induce the tenants to .' 
lower tho term.s of fhoir original prupos.il, say from liO, to 23, per cant/ 
Bui if they were to be recommended to do so, it would seem a matter^ of 
obvious equity that they sluaild in this e.'ise be iillowod the option of 
bringing their e.iscs into Coitrl to have Jiulit'ial rents thus fixed for them. 
At least, 1 could not see my n.ay to rec'ommend to them any formal lowering 
of theii' terms as originally ]>roposed, unless some such alternative were 
made part of the ])roposa1. For would be un obvious and indefensible 
inconsistency on my jinrt to recommend to tho teuiuits the acceptance of any 
terms less favourable to them tluui t hose indicated by the action of the puldic 
tnbunnls of tho isjuntiy. 

“ Tlie propnstd, tlicn, that in the interests of both landlord and tenants in 
this unpieusani and dilfieult case 1 would veniuro to submit to your con- 
aiderntion would be, iu outline, the following ;— 

“To refer the ease to arbitration as rt'gards all matters of detaU-*-the 
reduction of rent being previously fixed, either (er) on the standard indicated 
by the decisions of tlie l.iand Commission in the county, say, during^the 
lost two ycais: or (A) a reduction of 25 (icr cent., with the option of ]uivin||[' 
jadicial rants fixed by tho La,ud Commission. 

“ I trust that whotlier this suggestion may commend itself to JOOV jtidg* * 
ment or not, you uill at all events appreciate my motive in thus intexlwng' 
in the matter with a view of bringing about a settlomeut. i .* 

‘^Believe me 1o be, dear Sir, ^ ^, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

^ “WiLLlAlt J, WAZSHS, 
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" I cimiiot conceive bn ^oni^a rejectioxi oC tlm |>r6po^ can 
jastifie^ eve^ ^ iogeniul^t^ the.most 

/ chief-m^erf .wko aro now ^nsying themselvei^ 
xaiau^^iip fantastic the way df the a^optHl^ s^ha^ation 

> as a mefmii of s^^meut m Ireland. Bnt 1 must xegfetfully rbcbrd 
the fact. My proposal was rejected.* 

This w^as nay fifth failure, and it cannot, I think, ho wondered nt 
. that at this point I beoaxae indisposed to continue to press my vieji» 
in favour of conciliation, either upon individuiti landlords or upoii^e 
landlord party as a whole. # 


Reoently/^owever, my hopes of the ultimate settlement of the Irish 
Land Question by conciliatory nq^ethods were somewhat revived by the 
success of the arbitration in the case of the Youdolcur estate. I said 
so in my recent letter to the Times and other London papers. Taking 
occasion,‘then, from that success, I ventured to renew my advocacy 0f 
arbitration as likely to prove an effective ine.an3 of solving at least the 
more pressing questions at present at issue between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland.*. 

It is satisfactory to note that, notwithstanding all that has occurred 
in the past, my suggestion has been strongly and unanimously sustained 
by the tenants’ organs in the Irish Pi-ess. To speak only of the Dublin 
newspapers; I am able to quote the Frticviuns Journal, the Nation., the 
Irish Catholic, tho Emnmtj Telegraph, and, most Ratisfftctoiy Of all, 
United Irdand itself, as liaving emphatically endorsed my proposal. 

Th^t proposal is still before tho landlords ^iid their advisers for 
acceptance. What their juitiou in refereuoo to it may be, time alone 
can reveal. But it would bo an unpardonable, J might, almost say a. 
criminal, omission, if 1 did not odd that even alreadv tlicre are some 
sexioaB indications that the patience of tho tenants and of their 
political leaders has been too sorely &ied by the ungracious, not to say 
unfriendly, spirit in which my proposal has been received In certain 
quarters. 

UiiUcd Ireland, in fact, within tho last day or two, has called upon 
me 'to withdraw it. I have resisted the appeal. Fur I can scarcely 
ac^poie that I shall again have an opportunity of putting forward any 
'^^rbposal’ of the kind. I deem it a duty, then, if necessary, to exhaust 

: j. *‘I’'do not wi»h even now to maJke any coniTncnt on the action of the landlord in 
, this door is still open. I nm tin willing to take any titep ihnt may bring 

share in tho heavy reRpousibility of finally dosing it. 1 fear that if 1 
■Wen^to patmah the rest of the correspondence that took place iM tttcen the landlord 
" and mjiieUK the publication might give rise to sonic such embarrasfmrnt. 

- fhsyeihieGft^re abstained from asking this gentleman to permit me to publish the 
1etter^l4dh.X;iaoeivedlrom him in reply to my propo.«al; and I cons'qixintly abstain 
;fi 9 m. phl^li&g.a further letter of mine, written to him .it the dose of the corre* 

' .eppndeaiw as^^onld be unintelligible without reference to the letter from him to 
whii^. it wss'A' 

. V0L.Ly. V . 8 f 
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whatever infineiice I may happen to have with the tenants 9 f Ireland 
in endeavouring to iftdnce them, in restraint of every feeling of 
resentment, to maintat& their present most praiseworthy attitade of 
conciliation. *flie more steadfastly they maintain this attitade, the 
more forcibly must it be brought home to the honest pubho Opinion of 
England, by the persistent refusal of their oppressors to subtait the 
cases in dispute to the test of an impartial arbitration, that Irish 
tenants are even now abandoned, by English law as victims to a system 
of dj[>pression which their oppressors themselves practically treat as 
incapable of justification before an impartial tribunal, but against 
which, unhappily, the law provides no remwly. 

William 0. Walsh, 

Ardiibishop of DtM,n. 
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THE MYSTHRY OF OUPv FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 


I T is a matter of common remark that all popular interest in legisla¬ 
tion and the Legislature seems to have perished; and certainly the 
tmth seems to be that it has become very feeble, and to have taken 
a new character, ^’ho Parliamentary reports are still read, but they 
are read with a difference. Nowadays, that page of the newspaper 
upon which the House of Commons debates are recorded seldom under¬ 
goes the investigation exemplified in Hogarth’s picture of the Politician 
—^the gentleman who, in his eagerness to correct or to inflame his 
opinionB, is burning a hole in his hat with the candle he. reads the 
net^ifiieet by. The debates are scanned for amusement, and in 
aearch of what are called *• scones in the House of Commons.” When 
there are no scenes there is very little interest; and many a reader, 
who cannot be accused with perfect truth of indifference to politics 
OT ignorance of affairs, turns for similar entertainment to a “fracas 
in H^e Park ” or an account of tlio last new comedy. And while 
thmre is no general interest in the legislation upon which Parliament 
employs itself, there is no desire that it sliould bt' put aside for any 
oth^. Apathy more complete, or monj strongly marked with the 
iudifibrence of contemptuousness, has never been known in our time; 
and^yet it began pst when " new blood ” and fresli forces of an 
insurgent order were brought into the direction of' political 
by- a wide extension of the suffrage. It is a remarkable 
change, but not inexplicable or likely to last for over, any more than 
thUtuEoilar indifference which has crept over provincial Franco j though 
there it has gone on for a long time, spite of all the rousings of a 
doaeh revelations. Some part of the explanation in our own case 
may be fopid in the general degradation of the House of Commons 
itself, or, at any rate, in the prevalent belief that it is becoming more 
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ftbd more disreputalde. Some dtiier part, of tliO, ekplanii^cm ma^ be 
that there are no oommandiog or interestmg pernmageB ia l^e Hoase 
to fix ottentiosn or to inspire curiosity. Yet more to.th© par^e is 
the fact that the old programme of reform and of demafid fOT relief 
has been oxhansted ; and that nothing in the new programme (which 
we may safely prophesy will be Socialistic, and such as the old 
stem school of economic Gadicalism would have scouted) has 
ysA been worked into any bold presentab^lf shape. . It is not our 
present purpose, however, to accoimt for the obvious and by uo means 
flncontSmptuous indiiierence of all classes of society to Parliament and 
its pTocee^ngs, or to explain the decline of popular intejKst in home 
politics. That interest will revive by-and-by, when new pro¬ 
gramme begins to take shape and form ; which may happen two or 
three years hence, when the next elections for^ Parliament and the 
County . Councils‘are fought at the same moment. But, for the time, 
there it is—this dead iudifterence; and it strangely coincides with as 
complete au absenCo of concern for all that re]alr.s to foreign affairs 
and our vast commercial o/upire beyond seas. Ihul this great matter 
of interest supersedeil tho other, an old, experience would have been 
repeated, and that would be all. But it ia not so. If there ia nothing 
in domestic politics to excite aixlent discussion ot* anxious speculation 
(1 put aside the Irish debates, which are amongst the very causes of 
the general fatigue and disgust), thenj is quite enough of obvious 
uncertainty i.n other affair.s to fix attention, and yet all goes un¬ 
regarded. 

, As to the nucoilainty of our relations with other European Piters, 
as to the inquietude of tluur relations amongst, themselves, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone who chooses to address himself to 
the subject. Tliere is peace ; it is not unlikely that peace will con¬ 
tinue ; though for how long the wisest and most knowing statesman in 
would decliiu^ to say, unless his questioner wen; content that pro¬ 
phecy should range within the limit of months. Nevertheless, the uncer¬ 
tainty of international rtdatious was never greater, perhaps, than now, 
or than it has been for some time past. True, there does not seenr to 
be much diificulty in guessing how the various Continental States,“OT' 
"the more important of them, stand to each other at the momei^L 
’What bargains this Government may wish for, what agreemen^^tilM|$.' 
Goveimment may fear and will endeavour to avert or 
this is comprehensible without the aid oft^special insight or .; por!feGt 
information. But the outcome is all in the future. While, 
imperative necessities, or ever-menacing dangers, or unrestr^slble 
ambitions and “ destinies ’’ press on every one of the great Cbnfaiimbtat 
States, nothing is determined but the creation of enurmpus 
to provide for them somehow. All tho rest is provisional, exposed 

to the opemtion of various influences that we know W .though 
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tlieyiare still mthlteld frota any set/O&rjn^t.':-, ;So.4ihat, in 

short) what the octnal relations of these Govemmehts to each 

other m the momeht of crisis is not a^ matter of isertiiSati;i^ 
Enropean Cabinet. What each of them want is of coacsSj.iio'iipM<ei7; 
nor what they are detemined to avert or achieve hy any tneSnS;!^', 
their eOmmand. The one grand end npon which all Frenchmen are : 
united—the Itestoration of their military prestige—is not a seor^ 
The two oppressive dangers that keep German statesmanship ior a 
chronic condition of anxiety, these we know: the fecundity of a 
resolute and relentless breed of Socialists, and a Ilnsso-French''hllianco 
of the dict^rial and fighting kind. OF liassia wo need hardly 
speak; no mbe, no principality or pOVver was ever more stubbornly 
set npon the attainment of objects more manifest, and none was ever 
more indifferent to sacrifice in the choice of ways and means. Of 
Austria’s desperations, of Italy’s necessities, wo may speak with equal 
confidence. They are very great; they must be provided for; so far . 
as armament can do it, they are being provided for, with the utmost 
rapidity and no counting of cost. Bnt for these nations, well as 
for the others wd have named, tlie question still remains, “ What 
alliances and agreements shall we come to at last ? ” They may 
know what they would prefer, and some of them are already bound 
in a treaty understanding. But it is very doubtful whether any one of 
the great Continental Ministers feels confident that he will not be 
altimately forced into alliances which he does not prefer, or believes 
that the treaty arrangement aforesaid is much more than provi- 
skoi^.- 

T^Ls would be trno, if only for a reason that can never bo got rid 
oft'’ In all international arrangements of the kind that Prince 
Bismarck has been labouring so long to bring about, accident must 
be reckoned with as a pjssiblo disturbing element. At this hour, 
for instance, the murder of the Czar, or great labour riots in Berlin, 
might make a v'ast diflhrence in the outlook of affaira. But more 
important matter has to be taken into account than accident that 
may or may not happeti, and that mnat always be risked. There 
are-special reasons for tlie political uncertainties of which wp have 
Spokem above; and they are to be found in the strength and inde¬ 
pendence of Russia, and the weaknesses and dubieties that come into 
- when England is re^rdod. Suppose it true, as I am strongly 
inclined to believe it is, ^|^t the Rnssian Government is resolved to 
' keeyji clew of all engagements for an indefinite time; that, wh\lo 
enla^x^ -and consolidating its enormous military strength, that 
Goverxnoient means to reserve its ever-increasing power of bargaining 
to the last moment (which it is well able to do)—^Iwro at once is a 
very strong efement of uncertainty for all the other Continental Powers. 
Yet, as unoertainty, it would be a comparatively small matter, but for 
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the dnblety that invades the calcolations,^ those Powers when they 
look to hlngland. If it seemed /that ohr Qov&tnm^t mnet take tifiis 
or that line, in the end, mop than ohe Continental Oabihet wotdd be 
easier than it is at present -; while, as for ourselves (I mean'} j^r as 
many of us as take thought for the future of the Empire), we shouldi 
be much easier too, if we were conscious of strength e^ngh to back 
any policy that might be decided on. But that is neithe^meir position 
n01> ours. Of course it is possible for foreign stateshien to make 
sufficiently good guesses. For example, it may reasonably seem to 
Prince !^ismarck a certain thing that a few years more of Russian 
operations in Persia and Cenlral Asia will leave Englan<y||ttle choice 
in presence of any Ensaian declaration that “ so it sha^bo.” And 
to make terms with the Czar for the mere sake of peace, or to pay a 
far higher price than any yet mentioned for alliances to withstand him 
—^those seem the most probable alternatives in that case. 

Meantime, however, nobody appears abh*. to say how' the futnre is 
regarded by our Government, or whether it has any policy, any plans, 
or what |he drift of any such plans or policy may be. This is all the 
more remarkable because Lord Salisbury knows thaf it is not with us 
as it is with the Geriuan or the Russian Governments for example. 
By both the main liiu's of policy are fixed, and no change in the 
personnel of admijiistration is likely to affect them. In this country, 
who can say? Ip a year or two England may have a Government the 
very appointment of which w'ould be a challenge to movements abroad 
that might well doterrajno, in a disastrous way, the whole futnre of the 
Empire. Indeed, if Lord Salisbury, who is both Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, were forced to say what ho thinlcs on tliat point, Jie 
would almost certainly declare his opinion that precisely those conse-^ 
quencos would ensue ©u the return of Mr. Gladstone and his friends to 
office. But if so, them we might suppose that his lordship would take 
care to lay dowm in his own lime such definite lines of ptdicy as could 
not easily be traversed by his successor. Something of that kind w:as 
done when the new Navy Bill w'as framed. Avowedly, that Bill wae 
so drawn that its provision of money for ships could not be withheld 
by another Administration in another Parliament without special direct 
action. Wo all understand the motive, but we see no corresponding 
desire in the direction of foreign policy. Of course there may bc c9^ 
a desire; by possibilit}', some action may hgye been taken on it; ' 
as a matter of fact, there is neither sign ncllioken of anything of the 
kind, ^f it be true tlmt the return of Mr. Gladstone to power .WQiaild 
bo a challenge to movements abroad that might prove disasta:ouCtb us, 
we must suppose that Lord Salisbury does not see his way to j^^ent 
the chance of that by the adoption of any clear, preventive "p^cy of 
his own. 

Indeed, though we hear a great deal at public dinners .fffch- 
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like gathering of .lus lord^Hip’s foreign policy,. <wlt6 knows what it is,« 
or whether he has got one at ail ? Of course it may be "Wise upon 
the whole—in spite of the. clanger of leaving , the door wide open, at a 
time like tMs, to the vagaries and impulses , of the ,4U0St oareless 
director of foreign policy that England has ever knowpi^—td 'fonn no 
policy j but to drift oh and wait “ the development of events,” If, 
indeed, England were as mightily armed as in common sense she 
ought to be, that w'onld bo a jDerfectly intelligible course to take. 
And then we should be in no doubt about our position, nor our allies 
and rivals either. Our Foreign .Minister coukl speak to us ap^ to the 
world witli the frankness of the German (Miancellor, and we should 
understand'him and b(i content. If ig tliat state of things he said 
that he saw no pressing reason for entering upon agreements or 
bargainings with other l^owers, and that ho had no policy at all 
except to avoid giving ofibnee and not to sufler too much of it, we 
should listen with satisfaction and trouble ourselves no further. But 
that is not our caset. Jt has been obseivecl by naturalists and fisher¬ 
men that the loj^ster who has sJied his shell has no resource but to 
diplomatise amongst his well-mailed friends ami allies; that, a bold 
port, a lordly front, is ineffective to avert dismembormont. And 
though I say it with sincere deference (knowing how easy it is to be 
confounded by the superior information of the ]‘breign Oftice), it seems 
to me 'that a half-armoured lobster without a policy is in no worse 
case than the British Empire in a similar condition. Nor does it 
appear at all likely that the Prime Ministor can think otherwise; 
and therefore we must fall back uiion the supposition that a policy 
there is. 

Theri what is it? We do hear, indeed, that there is suoh a thing. 
Lord Salisbury’s, foreign policy is oftcji praist*d by politicians and 
journalists of high authority as soniethiug in which, amidst all 
our domestic troubles, we may find the utmost comfort and confidence. 
It would appear, theriiforo, to be a known policy: definite, iu full 
working order, and obviously successful. Yet it has never once been 
described, even in outline. No “ general idea ” of it has ever been 
publ^ed by tlioso who .speak and write of it wil li the confidence of 
intamate knowledge. Even if we seek for no more than the ba.sis of 
it, we find no satisfaction. We start :from official assurance that it 
db^.riot rest upon a system of alliances. Wo know tliat it cannot 
rest.bn ike compact isolation which is the main defence of Russia; 
nor upon .tfn enormous preponderance of naval strength Hire that 
We.'^joyed so long after the destruction of Napoleon's (loots; 
nor umm; “ latent resources,” which arc no resource when warships 
takeilP^ years to build and wars are decided in om?. .Possibly, the 
answer be an epigrammatic one: as t hat w(*' need not look for 
bases, since .J;li© policy so highly praised is the policy of having none. 
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* But if that is tha case, we reallj are iii,^tiie .oc^cUtio^ of,1^ haJif- 
armoored lobster in a similar state of desf^tutimi;. Or it may be that 
they who call upon us to admire Lord Salisbniy'a foreign poliey 
have nothing to go upon 'but the fact that Englaxid is "peace | 
and that, indeed, we may oonfidentiy say is the whole tmth of the 
matter. We are at peace. Nobody quarrels with uS (opeajly);, we are 
quarrelling with nobody; and of course that is a very satisfactory 
stote of things so far as it goes. But its existence is perfectly con- 
si^cnt with the total absence of anything that can be called a policy. 
It^ds consistent with the merest do-nothing drifting—witii that 
simple-hearted waiting upon Providence which most of us are equal 
to. In short, we are again fed back to contemplate our own con¬ 
dition in the likeness of the half-armoured lobster without a polity; 
and I cannot believe that any one would knowingly call that a state 
of things to rejoice in as fortunate, or to be proud of as a product af 
statesmanship. 

. It .must not be supposed, however, that my intention is to accept this 
account of the facts off-hand, or by any means to accuse the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretaiy of the drifting, the simple-hearted 
waiting upon Providence in the midst of so many threatmiing portents, 
which miist be inferred from that account. Should any one be dis¬ 
posed to say that to do so would be arrogant and offensive,^ ahould 
agree with him; and I give notice of agreement before he speaks. 
The Prime Minister is known to us all as a profound student of 
foreign affairs; and I, for one—^though I do not suppose it to be of 
much consequence to afiybody—always picture him as brooding in the 
solitudes of Hatfield, day after day, over these high matters and .all. 
that may come out of their complications. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that he has no policy. The likelihood is that he has two.or, 
three; or, at any rate, more than one. This may be said with a certain 
measure of confidence, because if any policy had been definitely adopted 
some^, inkling of it would have descended to us, either from indiea-. ■ 
tivo action, or through the hiutings of the official Preai wher© the 


adopted policy was a matter of rejoicing or otherwise. So we should 
expect, looking to the usual order of things. But not a syllalrie., is,' 


heard on the subject. And that may all be right too, uud^r <torta^ - 
conditions; as, for instance,4that there is such a thing as a 
British policy, and that it has been already communicated in, 
quarters, or that there is no danger of its being confined 
Minister’s breast too long and communicated too late. ’■ 

But though it is true that the foreign relations of E%glff|dMsfe-. 
as much a matter of solicitude for one Englishman li; 

shall be told, perhaps, that this is a sort of business 
outsider should presume to meddle in or speculate aboaf^'<r«^^.ixi 
the privacy of his own'thoughts. It is a qnestioni^la, ;^^^ 
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th(»igh it ifi one that I observe to be oommoxily adcnowiedged and 
aotea on just now. But it may be remariced npon as a carious cir¬ 
cumstance, that the people of this country is the only considerable one 
in Europe that has no idea of what its foreign policy is (if there 
be any), or even what its tendencies may happen to be. The Germans 
know perfectly well what their rulers are aiming at, what alliancai 
they would prefer, what understandinafs they have been striving for, 
what others they have been and may ngain be forced to attempt (I 
am now thinking of Russia) not as a first but as a second alternative. 
There is not much of a Government in France, but there, tSo, the 
people are well aware of what the (Joverntnent is “ up to '* in foreign 
affairs, and of certain means of carrying*out their desires which their 
rulers fondly count upon. Few educated Russians are left in 
doubt as to what the Csar is thinking of; though in every case, of 
course, circumstance's may re-shape means to ends in some degree. 
Here we are completely in the dark ; and if Lord Salisbury were to 
onttonneo to-morrow either ono of two absolutely different foreign 
policies, nobody could ground any expression of smprise upon a single 
spoken word of his.* ]t may be a perfectly satisfactory state of things 
if we knew all alxiut it—that cannot be denied; but it bas never 
been customary since the days of (Charles the Second, and is the 
more enripus for the reasons indicated in the first part of this article. 
Wo are all agreed that recent changes have brought the p^vemment 
of the country under democratic control. Hosts of intelligent electors, 
many of them prepared for the business by a litile education and an 
immensity of newspaper reading, have lately come in to assist the# 
democracy in grasping and guiding the political machine. “ Our 
masters,” Mr. Jjowo called them, and after him Lord Derby, when 
they were neither so numerous as they are now nor so conscious of 
their power. Most of them may be presumed to have some inkling 
of the fact that their bread depends upon trade, and trade (most cer¬ 
tainly in a country like this) upon a wise, precautionaiy, resolute 
foreign policy.' They cannot bo unaware that these are no halcyon 
times of the Great Exhibition of ’51, but times pregnant wijth conflict 
and change of such magnitude that they must affect the fortunes of 
this empire much, and may affect them enormously. They have been 
t<dd <^|^n, and told truly, that the wisest man in Europe con give no 
assoittttpe that this conflict and this change may not begin within- 
siz months. ^Nevertheless the English people seem to core no more 
whrt^r the Government of which they are masters has any prepared 
policy, or what it may be if any such thing happens to exist, than they 
care for what goes cm in the House of Commons. 

Oaridliui, but not without advantages by any means. It would 
be a seriotM thing if the public, which can know very little of the ins 
and 0Txt8 of'foreign politics, and cannot always be made acquainted with 
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their more grave particulars, should take that business in hand in the 
noisy, dictatorial, democratic spirit. It would never do if a Foreign 
Hiutster were not allowed to work in the dark sometime^, and go 
his way without j»remptoiy’ questioning. Nothing can be, more manifest 
than that. " But there is danger for the Minister in a democratic 
country who never seeks, if otherwise-he does hot obtain, some 
understanding of the drift of popular sentiment and opinion, and yet 
pjiore danger if nothing is done to instruct and guide them in affairs 
beyond popular knowledge. In these days a Foreign Minister 
,w|ith »o popular opinion to back him, with nothing visible behind 
him but apathy and indifference, must stand at a great disadvantage 
with other Ministers in tiraoft of diplomatic conflict. -He is thereby 
deprived of an answer which has been of the utmost service many a 
time : the answer, namely, Whatever my own wish in this matter, 
I dare not: look to the state of popular feeling in my country, 
remember that 1 am a inoi’e Constitutional Minister, and judge for 
yourselves.” Speaking generally, theso are affairs on which few men 
are able to form a confident opinion; but it cannot be a mistake to 
assert that a Minister who voluntarily deprives himself of the visible 
support of popular feeling in his dealings with other Governments 
must have a perilously high estimate of his personal authority. No 
man in Europe can boast of so much weight of that kind as Prince 
Bismarck, and no one has as much right to reckon on it as well 
earned. But, arrogant as the German Chancellor was made by 
nature, he is too well disciplined in the conduct of affairs to dream of 
^doing without the support of popular opinion, carefully instructed in 
his own wisdom, constantly indoctrinated with his own views, and 
stimulated by the obvious exertion of his own energetic and nottoo fas~ 
tidious patriotism. Unequalled as the Chancellor’s personal abthprity 
is in affairs dijdomatic, ho does not think it enough to go upon %hen 
more can be commanded in the shape of a whole nation admitted to 
his mind and echoing his voice. That is not the way in Bngland. 
Here Lord Salisbury proceeds upon an entirely opposite method, relying 
upon his personal autliority alone. Impossible to believe it the better 
method, for the reasons already indicated; and there are others 
beside. It is not good that a nation like this should be left frithdut 
instruction and inspiration in matters of which it is ignorant^upoh: 
which it may easily be misled, and which yet are of the projp^dest 
importance to it. It is not good that the spirit of tho . nation 
should bo damped and deadened systematically by the withholding 
of all instruction, all confidences, all appeal. Lord Palmerlton 
had a better way with the country, to mutual profit; and though'it 
may not be possible fpr any Minister nowadays. to follow, tt^gether 
in his footsteps, to go some distance upon them is not 6i4yoix>.SBibld 
hut right. What would a Minister like Lord Salisbuiy have 
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to falj bact upon if bis policies were not approved when they 
became known at a sadden m^isia ? Since the affairs of Bnrope are 
not ali in nis keeping^- since , the plots and plans of other Powers are 
far less undeir his control than they would hifv'e been if he bad ruled in 
England forty years ago, who is to say that he might not be forced into 
policies of .a most anpalate.blo sort without any preparation for them 
in the minds of the people ? What warrant has he that the demo¬ 
cracy, which is left in ignorance and apathy now, might not rise upon* 
him then ? Would it not bo bettor if he had the people in partner¬ 
ship with him all along, so to speak, to the avoidance of passionate 
disappointment or tlie anger of ignorance suddenly wakened to the 
truth ? Does Lord Salisbury suppose hte personal authority so great 
that, whatever ho may do or have to do, the democracy will take it at 
his bauds without a murmur when the time comes, because the hands 
are his ? If he does, he proceeds upon a very unsafe assumption, 
and one that, considering the complications of the time, may possibly 
involve himself in much einbarrassment and the coimtiy in commotion 
df a most untimely kind. 

That meanwhile Lord Salisbury has the contidtmeo of the country 
as director of its foreign alfairs there can bo no doubt; and the fact 
that he has that confidence may be advanced as an answer to a great 
deal of what 1 have said, Jlut the fact that it is given to him in 
the shape of a blank cheque, upon faith alone, and on representa¬ 
tions that have little of a substantial or ascertained character to buck 
them, adds so much to his responsibilities that ho must feel them 
very heavily: so heavily, perhaps, as to hang upon him in an intimi-^ 
dating way. And whatever may bo Iho general confidence in Lord 
Salisbury’s wisdom aud caution ns Foreign JSdinisier, we cannot all of. 
us rMt, it in full comjiosuro on faith alone, or be quite hapjiy in 
kno^ig that the whole future of the Empire may bo determined by 
one oryptical mind to whose workings nobody is admitb'd. That may 
be all very well for the subjects of a potentate like the Emperor of 
Russia, with an all but impregnable territory to dcfimd and millions 
of soldiers at hand to cover or to repair a blunder. It is not so well 
for us| whoso case is quite different. Unquestionably, the foreign affairs 
6f thft'.Einpire cannot be carried on in public. Undoubtedly, they 
mui||>,,^|feleft to its Government. Further, wt; do all agree that it is 
precti^^^in the most troublesome times that we should trust the mrtst.* 
But do yre mean by a Government when we acknowledge the 
necessity t)f its being allowed to manage foreign affairs widioul much 
inquiry?' We' mean a Cabinet: we mean a small committee of 
picked ihen, ' We do not mean one man; or, if wn did, it is not in 
the most fabublons times that one man should be trusted most. 
Now it may be said with certainty, I believe, that aa regards foreign 
affairs we are strictly under the one-man rer/irne. 
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' Ministers control their several d^artinents. xnncH snoore ’inde> 
pendentJy than the public snpposeaf while as for the Office, 

Lord Salisbury is the Foreign Office. He is also Prime Minii^, whom 
no other cau question, aifd his departmental afGsu'S aretn^t (hibinet 
ai&irs. They are kept strictly to himself; and on varioua-oebasions'he 
has made it clear, when questioned in Parliamept, that he inquiry 

not only as indiscreet (as it might be), but as a sort of impertinence. 
*But for that—and perhaps in spite of it—we might well regard his 
position with commiseration. The double duty of the Premiership 
and t&e conduct of foreign affairs must impose on - him mormons 
labour ; and though his Cabinet is a good Cabinet, truth Oonstrains 
us to say that there are not ^many men in it to whom he conl4 resort 
for the counsels of bom statesmanship. Another misfortune—sup¬ 
posing him willing to consult with anybody, which has never yet 
been asserted—may bo touched upon. In times not very remote, the 
Prime Minister was expected to take advice from three or_ four 
territorial magnates, who, though they rarely entered on official 
business, were bred to politics, and made their own the af&irs of a 
country in which they had a great stake as proprietors and a great 
pride as princes: such men, I mean, as the Dukes of Northumber¬ 
land, Bedford, Devonshire. No considerable business could be settled 
till the Prime Minister ascertained what these gentlemen thought about 
it. Their political power in the country being very great, the Minister 
had to consult them whether he liked it or not; and since they were 
Englishmen and men of affairs, their counsels wore presumably au 
^^^vantage and a saf^iiard to the State. Now there is an end of nil 
that. No man in Lord Salisbury’s position is bound to consult any¬ 
body; and I only repeat a matter of common observation, tmd some¬ 
times of complaint, that what our chief Minister is not bonn,^^, do 
he never does of choice. In the domain of foreign affairs, at any^lite, 
men al)out him of the highest rank, of known capability/and 
insight, are as ignorant of how we stand, or are likely to stalid^ 'os the 
most careless tinker on the highway; and are no mor^ consulted. 

It is with no pleasure that these remarks are made, but very much ' 
the contrary; and something more remains to be said biSi^ ,wo. 
come to a most important admission in Lord Salisbury's 
supposing all true that has gone before, we may yet* be able;>^|iiilp^\ 
•satisfaction and confidence from the actual conduct of affair8,''1|ll|K:il^^ 
a survey of the present position of England in Europe. Now we 
have little to go by. It is true that we are at peace; that^'|ipiip!^ is 
quarrelling openly with us, and that vre are quarrelling 
But there are more ways than one of accounting foy the 

face of it, is much to be grateful for. There may no 

provocations to strife, either accidental or designed ;. or, if .lSie^'haVo 
beeu,‘thq|r may have been disposed of with no at 
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tlie moment, end no promise of any other ^sejn the/ntare; or 
menaoe and distorbance msy hare, been pdt avfay at the cost of 
both th^ penalties. ^ What c db ;we know that. teUe..;j0^p^ iithese 
qnesti(m8,^^Jl7<H^ to go behind the. scenes^” wh^ Jt Is, ea^ .to\get 
lost^ a^e may look to Samoa, Zanzibar, and to uiother'. mister tha11( 
shall be presently/touched upon. As to the first, there was a reiy^ 
accurate and instructive article in the Nineteenth Century for last Kov.; ■ 
but that is by no means the only source of fear that a far too slaviel^ ’ 
deference to German sueueptibilities led ns into something like a 
betrayed of duty and a loss of honour. ]!4^orcoyer, it seemsspretty 
clear that, if we had not been picked np and hitched on the 
American Government, wo should hare drifted yet farther into 
humiliation. If it can be said with truth, as we do not know that it 
can, that our Government protested against the harsh and presumptuous 
aggression of the Germans before America interfered, it must' also be 
said that no heed was paid to the remonstrance. Our interests,' 
duties, engagements were precisely similar to those of the United 
States; but no attempt was made to protect the one or fulfil the 
other till the Government, of the great Republic showed ns the way. 
That is not as it used to be. The Zanzibar story is too well and too 
fully known by this time to need dilatingbn. There, beyond doubt, 
our Government submitted to a palpably insidious and injurious bond 
of comradeship witli Germany; and this was done upon a scarcely 
veiled menace of interference with us in Ugypt if the alliance, with 
its wretched disguise of jmtting down the slave trade, were refused. 

, fUa Nyassaland we behold another illustration of the same kind of thing^. 
There our trading and mission stations have bc;en suddenly plunged into 
wh 9 >t Lord Salisbury himself describes as a “dospomto struggle” for 
exuj^ce with the Arab slave-dealers. Portugal claims the territory, 
whl^ is not hers. She cannot herself hunt the Queen’s subjects out 
of it, butfwhilo her friends, the slave-dealers, are well supplied with 
pow:4cr and shot, she uses her sea-board rights to prevent the English 
! fr(^,obtalm]i^ arms, wherewith to defend themselves. Lord Salisbury 
is ^pealed to, and confesses himself helpless. He will still do what 
he^oi^:djplomaticaIly, but holds out no hope of being able to dissuade 
from deliberately crippling these harmless subjects of the 
. 'their struggle for life with gaugs of slave-dealers. Portugal! 

’ what if the Germans are strong partisans of Portugal in 

they are, and so all is explained. 

exercise of pressure seems even more signifi- 
cant;,./' |^i 4> . quite impossible to suppose that the withdrawal of our 
Ambaa^^^^^ &CHn Prance at the recent celebrations of 1789 was an 
voluntary act. The withdrawal of an Ambassador is 
at ail times a serious thing; it cannot be done with excuse 
except pn grave occasions; and it could never have o^ur^ to 
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an English Minister that dignity, morality, os policy demanded that 
England’s representative should ostent^ionsly turn his back upon a 
national celebration with which we have notidng in the world to do. 
If the proposal had been to (»lebrate the Terror, and if^cnd Lyttou 
had been e:£pected to figure in the ceremonial, it would have been a 
difierent thing. But 1789 wm not 1793; Ijord Lytton was not 
required to take part in the festivities; and he could be ho more 
^accused of countenancing them by remaining in Paris than of 
assisting at an 67neute if an event of that kind had broken out while 
he w^ asleep at the Embassy. The French Bevolution is ancient 
history; its celebration at this time of day is no State afi^ of ours 
one way or another; and t]j^ey must have a poor opinion of Lord 
Salisbury who suppose that he thinks otherwise. In certain Oonti> 
nental Cabinets, however, different ideas prevail. There the French 
Revolution, merely regarded as an uprising for liberty, is detested; 
and since they could not allow their representatives to remain in 
Paris during the fetes of 1889, we may suppose that they “ invited ” 
our Government to withdraw the Queen’s Ambassador also. What 
the answer to such an invitation would have bqen twenty years ago 
there can be no doubt at all. Downing Street would have replied 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government saw no reason for giving 
unnecessary offence to Franco in a matter which was not the business 
of anybody out of France, or for taking a step which, if it might be 
understood as a reproof to revolutionary crime, might also be inter-^ 
preted as sympathy * with tjTannic absolutism. And who can 
doubt that that would have been Lord Salisbury’s answer hadjie 
been as free to speak his mind as Palmerston was ? Who can doubt it 
when he reflects upon the too great animosity against England which 
existed in France already, and on the minor but not unimporta^fact 
that the goodwill of the French Government was necessary ^jfp^ve 
the Sugar Bounties Convention from a somewhat ridiculous faffure ? 
No. We are forced to conclude that Lord Lytton was withdrawn 
from France needlessly, improperly, offensively, upon >^vitatiou from 
abroad; and, if so, tlien nothing that has happened of late years more 
clearly marks the changed position of England in Europe than Bub- 
misaion to it. v , 

And now let us take up Lord Salisbury’s defence. We aaty^ to 
.suppose for a moment that there would have been any 
case of Samoa, any submission to menace in that most inglcdjScimt. 
Zanzibar business, any toleration for the malicioas<condiictnf ^pirtognl 
In Nyassalond, or any withdrawal of our Ambassador fnmi l^nsice, 
if he had not believed submission necessary and obedience the'better 
port. In every case, what was done was not done willingly> Bnt upon 
a sense of expediency amounting to compulsion. But in every case 
the ^terests of England were jeopardized, her hohou damaged, her 
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pride lowered. And ^ if our Prime Minister and Foreign Seta^tary 
has AO foreign policy ; if lie leayes the door open to the miaehance of 
which we have spoken above'f or if, haying a policy, ^e keeps it in 
his own a dead secret, at the riskt of communicating^ it too 

late, what is the explanation ? Not necessarily, by any'means, that 
he* is a dreamer, hesitating and undecided, or arrogantly detennaned 
to carry on 1^ designs free from all criticism and interferehde at 
home. Of course that may be the explanation, but we know of a 
more reasonable one. The complexities of the situation may be so , 
ohscnre and so embarrassing that no safe policy can be formylatod, 
ideclc.red,‘^or even hinted, for the same reason that compelled sub¬ 
mission with disgrace in the matters ^bove mentioned. And the 
reason ? Want of visible physical force to back up a resolve or a refusal. 
Were England possessed of adequate armaments, it would yet be 
wise, no doubt, to stand by and “ await the development of events 
but the very existence of those armaments would help in developing 
them the right, way, and there would be no insistahce meanwhile on 
the petty humiliations and insidious Injuries which wo are now 
compelled to put up w'ith. Further let me say, that in that case 
there would be far less need of tlieso timid proceedings in the con¬ 
duct of foreign affairs, which leave the nation in absolute ignorance 
of the most important part of its business and the foundation of all. 
The Government would be under no compulsion to deprive the country 
of instruction and infonnation in these great affairs, thereby, as I 
have said, damping and deadening public spirit systematically. Neither 
would the Government itself be dcjprived of th» enormous support of 
an instructed and determinate public opinion in the business of 
diplomacy; nor need it run the risk of springing on an unprepared 
democracy some unpleasant if inevitable surprise. Lastly, in that 
oaa^Pthere would be no plausible need of absolute secret one-man 
-government in a most important region of aflairs, even though the 
one man available may not have made convincing proof of the rare 
combination qualities necessary for such a post on such conditions. 

It will be seen, I hope, that my chief intention is to show what 
responsibilities and difficulties are thrown upon the Government, what 
risks the country runs, what destructive humiliations are imposed upon 
it, ignorance it is compelled to live in, and what dependence on 
th<i 4¥^iitacter and capability of a single individual working in the 
darK^lfc^ because we do not choose to ptft on the strength which, 
we riiidl icey& do long without. 


Fmi;nv.nTnic fJ rhk.vwood. 
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ORPHEUS IN ROME 

IRRELEVANT TALKS 0!N THE USE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


u TT’S cnrioaB,” said Baldwin, looking less into the reality of that 
X Roman theatre than into the vague piac»<^ of the past, ‘f that 
one of the few remaining shreda of ray old musical lore—for I could 
have talked about Orplism by the hour together when you ,were a 
naughty little girl, dear Donna Maria, and I a big wool-gathering 
lad, indeed we should doubtless have had terrific Gluckist and 
Ficcinist fights iu the nursery—^it's curious that one of the few 
impressions remaining to me from my fighteenth-century days 
should happen to be*that of the original singer of this very opera—r 
the man for whom Gluck composed his Or^yJuus'* 

*'Ah!” exclaimed Donna Maria quickly; ‘‘tell us this minute. 
You wretched Baldwin, I thought you were going to say that you 
had forgotten that you had ever cared for old music at all.” , 
Baldwin .smiled wistfully, that new smile of his which affected 
Donna Maria like a sigh. He was, indeed, thinking how inuoh he 
had altered, not merely since those distant eighteen% century days, 
but since much more recent times, since, almost, he had seen Donna 
Maria last. This dear little woman, with her charming conven^omd 


dresSbs^and charming unconventional movements, seemed as fqrsign. 
to him as that music which had once said so much to his 
.would now, he foresaw, say so little. She had herself beotxlipls^rt, 
^ of performance like this bpera, an external, indifferent specb^is,^iriih.' 
the rapid delightful variations, from frivolous'chattier ^bvleriumed 
theorizing, and from earnest intensity to childish 
breezy,'gusty, sunny nature. '*■ 

“ Well, yes, perhaps,” he answered. “ Perhaps 1 Ai^'A'dieBiser 
impression of Signor Gaetano Guadagni—his name waS^Guftdagui, 
and he was a Lombard like yon, Donna Karia---thaa.cif' myi^; in the 
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days when I made his acquaintance in old music books and> memoirs. 
Afiyhow, I used to see and hear him wheneirer L turned over the pages 
of Orpheus, or when I hummed any of its w*s in my memory. 
Do you care to hear about my fnend the ghost ? 1 only wish I knew 
by heart some of Pr. Burney’s Gibbonian sentences', rolling and 
rumbling like the coach that must have carried him to the 0^era. 
To begin with, my friend Gnadagni appears to have been. a most 
beautiful person, and he was a first>rate actor, sufficiently to induce 
Garrick to give him wrinkles. He had not a big voice—many of 
the greatest singers of that time, when singing was a gr^at art, 
had not—and he sang in a way of his OT.vn, prefening airs with 
slight accompaniments, long pauses, and few notes, like Gluck’s. 

• And these few notes he did not regularly swell and diminish like 
other singers-^at least like other singers of his day, modelling passages 
with the breath—but took at once with full voice and let them 
dwindle, fade, die away, notes and phrases, like an yKolian harp or 
an echo. Can’t you imagine him sighing through those songs, with 
their constant littlo murmuring, drooping closes, a sort of disem¬ 
bodied voice, a ghost among those ghosts in Hades and the Elysian 
Fields ? Then they tell us that his acting was not merely 
passionate and pathetic, but extraordinarily good to look at. Old 
Burney says his gestures would have been ‘ excellent studies for a 
statuary; ’ and one comes away with the impression of an unbroken 
succession, fluctuating and moving with the music, of beautiful and 
noble movements, comjdeting in their spontaneity, and suggestiveness 
and charm, the sort of permeating poetry of •the music and of the 
story, which has become, apart from its own beauty, redolent with 
the sentiment of all the poets who have repeated it, and ail the ages 
that have listened. It is difficult to define in words what I feel to be 
th^Bort of acting fit to accompany music, something quite different 
from the aefing of a mere spoken play: movement and expression 
which shall obey tbe same necessities of measure and grace and 
nobility as thi melodies themselves, and seem as sponlancgos and 
inevitable and self-unconscious os the melodies on the lips of the 
singer. Think what Gluck’s Orpheus must have been, performed in 
this way, all its poetry embodied by this great artist ? Poor old 
Signor Guadagni,’’ went on Baldwin after a pause, and laughing at 
hfli ovtn enthusiasm for a singer he had never heard, “his end was 
pathetic. Instead of being run through the body or poisoned by 
some i6aIous*husband, or exiled by the Wther of some over-snscepti- 
ble elector 'pRncess, with the laurel wreath of Orjtheus still on his 
brow, he had the misfortune of turning into a comfoi-tablo citizen of 
Padua, of growing quite old, and in his old age, childish. A certain 
young Ix)rd Mount Edgcdbibe, to whom Gnadagni was an inherited 
object of enthusiasm, went to call on him when on the grand tour, 
VOL. LV. 3 G 
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and fonnd* poor old OrpHetis amusing himself with a child’s ptippot 
show—wasn’t it sad and ? ' And the ^dest thing, is'that he’s 

dead and gone, leaned in a coz;nei!^ Padua, and that we can none of 
us ever see and hear him.” ( . > 

“ Who knows ? ” answered Donna Maria, with a little excited .mr 
of inybtery. She had been listening with extraordinary interest, and 
(had Baldwin noticed it) with evident efforts to suppress a series of 
exclamations; and, towards the end of the little panegyric of that 
long silent singer, she had comiunnicated by looks and signs to their 
friend Carlo a peremptory order of discretion. 

“ Who knows ? ” she allowed herself to repeat. “ There is eyi- 
dently something uncanny about your friend Guadagni; and since he 
has had this caprice of haunting you, don’t you think he may some 
day take the whim of reappearing to us all on earth But Bald- 
witi had already relapsed into that listlessness which now seemed to 
have become his normal condition. 


“ I think,” said Carlo, coining forward in the box, while the violins 
began tuning for the overture, “ that it would bo a great mistake on 
the part of this delightful eighteenth-century spectre to reappear 
before Baldwin. Baldwin doesn’t care any longer for old music, any 
more than he cares—really and actively—^for antique sculpture. In 
the interval of thinking about other things, of neglecting art for what 
he considers moi’e practical concerns, Baldwin has become a modem.” 

Donna Maria furled her fan with a disputativc eagerness possibly 
fatal to its liouis XV. workmanship. 

“ Baldwin has had congestion of the brain and malaria,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ if that’s what you mean by becoming modem ; and Bald¬ 
win has let all the dreadful things of the day—^pauperism, and scep¬ 
ticism, and the horridness of all classes, all the tilings whidi yon 
modem critics don’t try to deal with, by the way—cat into hictngtd 
nnt^ he can't think of anything else, and can’t enjoy any art, orlm^y 
simple, pleasant thing.” 

Paxton me, Donna Maria,” replied Carlo, smiling her w^like 
temper, ** I maintain that the pre-occupation of all these horrid modem' 
things—which interest me, traly enough, only for their psycholo^cal 
value—has resulted, not in making our friend indifferent to all ;Mt, 
but in turning him into a completely modem man, to whom this 
classic art—the art of Phidias as well as the art of Gluck---j;a:ti.'|n^e 
on intellectual, historical value, but not the real artistic value pf^ihg 
the expression of his own soul, its aspirations, and ■^waat)^ aufl . 


nesses.” -it’ ■ . 

“ But where’s the pleasure of expressing this wretc^ed--*<H3^ ? ** 
began Donna Maria impetuously. But she stopped; fqr,'^t>that 
moment the first notes of the overture, the first crisp notes ,of that 


orchestra of violins, came rustling through the theatre as the wind 
which disperses the clouds rustles through the plumes of the mountain 
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pines. ^ few minafies later all discttssicni lia4' been forgotten. BV 
the slowly tmfttrling cborna, d3^oo|Hng with gnef, of the jnonmers 
a1x>ut Eiirydice's grave, there hhespechil^y, but with'the slow 

direotnedNPf &lling tears, four notes oS an^nezpeeted voice, and 
Orphetui Was walkii^b^ across the stage and ascending the steps^the 
tomb, ^ose four notes, carrying the name of Eurydice, belonged to a 
low soprano voice. But instead of the disturbing fact of a woman dressed 
up as.a man, they conveyed to the hearer, quite simply, naturally afld 
iirefutably, the presence of a demi-god. The slender creature, leaning 
against l^e side of the tomb, and arranging its garland witK listless 
fingera/and eyes which looked not, was indeed a woman. One knew 
it in a second, but in a second also oho had forgotten. And when, 
after dismissing the make-lielieve bullet shepherds and shepherdesses, 
all rouged and bewigged, Oi*pheus came forward with tlie face and 
movement of a melancholy young fann, bewailing Eurydice and begging 
her back of the gods, that fifth-rate Italian stage, Iboae cardboard 
trees and wooden rocks, bad disappeared and a new stage taken its 
place-—a valley of Thessaly, made out of the rustle of violins, the 
quavering echoes of the solitary hautboy, and the fresli, cool notes of 
tiiat young, supple voice. 

“I am glad,” remarked Carlo, “that the last air of the first 
act, by a forgotten mediocrity, called Bertoni, should have stayed 
in. It shows, by the fact of its not jarring with the rest, that 
Gluck, after all, was a man of the eighteenth century just like another. 
It onght to bring home to us, what Donna Maria won't admit, 
that all this Orpheus music may interest ns, and even, once we are 
in the right frame of mind, give us a certain amount of pleasure, but 
that it can never become a reality in our spiritual life like that of 
Schumann and Wagner, and even like Grieg and Boito, l)ecause it 
isn^ the product of our own times and our own minds—I'm not 
peaking of the technical part of the matter. I never once suggest 
that Orpheus ip not a great and perfect work of art. I merely main¬ 
tain that it ’s the work of a thoroughly bygone past, of a completely 
extinct artand that, produced in utter unconsciousness of what the 
hipdern soul wpuld be, it no longer answers to the wonts of us modems.” 
-j <^Sut at that rate,” exclaimed Donna Maria angiily, “ you would 
all art that we haven’t made ourselves—^you would renouncf> 
Dante, and Eaphael, and every ancient statue tliat was 
ever ftp! ” 

“ I; xe^ them,'* answered Carlo, composedly ; ‘^and I 
i^ndimce mbst'Imphatically and xtarticularly all those colonies of white, 
naked, mt^dnlen and emotionless men and women whom Antiquify 
has'devolved upon us: creatures with whose mentality, if they have 
any, wA n<t Ibager have any connection, and whose lx>dily excellence 
we can appred^ only as a result of infinite study, and a study, 
observe,, maizdy of themselves; since all our ideas of comely nndity are 
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taJcen from those self-same statues. And in the same vra^ that an 
antique statue can be appreciated and enjoyed only through a study of 
antique statues, so, I qiaintain, an opera of Gluck can be enjoyed only 
os tlie result of a study of Gluck and Gluck's pontemporarm For I 
donVbelieve that the people in this theatre, mucli as they may applaud, 
enjoy this music as they would enjoy, some of them Verdi'a Tromtorej 
and others Wagner’s TinMan. You must remember that all music, if 
d^eutly performed, is rather enjoyable than not, just as any well- 
made siatue is more interesting to look at than not, although a statue 
by Rodin may be more interesting to us than a statue by Scopas." 

“ What do you say to -this, Baldwin ? ” asked Donna Maria, ex¬ 
pecting that, as formerly, her old friend would make short work of all 
modern heresies. 

But Baldwin seemed unwilling to bo drawn into the converaation. 

“ I think,” he said, “ that there is considerable truth in what Carlo 
says. Only, as regai'ds the antique, I must remind him that we enjoy 
no sort of art, no sort of beauty whatever, without a certain appren¬ 
ticeship. The modem man may eventually be more interested in a 
Dame do Comptoir by Manet than in a Madonna* by Raphael; but 
he will be interested in neither, at least as a work of art, without 
a certain previous habit: people require to be taught how a wall/' 
covered with posters really does look from a certain distance quite 
as much as how a naked arm bends in a certain action; in fact, 
antique sculpture has half taught them the one, and modem painting 
has not yet taught them the other, since they usually maintain that 
modem painting tells lies. Oh, no, previous apprenticeship dbes not 
tell against any art’s real power: wo all require a little time to see the 
beauties of any new sort of landscape; we appear to have required aU 
the centuries of centuries to appreciate the charm of a grey eky tmd 
wet road. But, as to music, 1 confess there is a difference, due to the 
fact that music does not imitate the things about us, and to the fact, 
also, that there is no time to keep vivid, to perform and re-perfonn, all 
the various styles of all the various ages: such a.performance as this 
is necessarily exceptional, and it is a resuscitation. The question 
remains: Are we restoring life to a thing that can live, or are we 
galvanizing a corpse ? 1 have cared too much for this old music, and 

1 now care too little for music of any kind to be able to answOT.”, 

Oh, that malaria, that malaria ! ” exclaimed Donna Maria, ^ not 
the physical malaria merely, but the spiritual one, all the horrible pre- 
oocupations which either make modem folk utterly ill, like the of 
an ill-managed hospital, or drivo them to live off intellectuid dm^, 
absinth and opium and haschisch, and heaven knows what filthinesses 
besides, like Carlo’s little pessimists and decad^iUs,** 

Absinth or haschisch or opium, if you will,” answm^ Carlo, with 
the enthusiasm of a neophyte, “ or even, if yon will, oorare, that drug 
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which strings up to agony the nerves of sensation and paralyses the 
' nerves dT action. I never said that the aft of modem times is milk, or 
wine and water, or the vermouth quinine you moke us drink 
against &ver after our drives in the (Daqipagna. 1 never said that. 
But, poison or not pqiaon, this modem art has spoilt us, with its acrid 
flavour, it^eady strength, its viaionaiy fumes, for any art lij!<^this. 
We may fflink of this clear stream of Gluck’s music, and say, ‘ Oh yes, 
very good water, quite delicious, and, doubtless, free from every kind 
of deleterious matter,’ but our soul is still athirst, and we run b^k 
to Wagner and Schumann, and even to Tosti and Marzials.” 

Again Donna Maria’s anger was intorrapted by the rising of the 
curtain; or, rather, diverted from Carlo’s (UmderU aesthetics to tln^ 
extreme badness of the mise, en seine, to rows of Father Christmasses 
and ladies in grey wateiproofa, who bellowed and gesticulated as un¬ 
happy shades at the gates of hell, and the chains of thick thighed and 
tight waisted furies who capered about in the rose-coloured Bengal 
light. 

“ Listen, Baldwin,” she whisi)ered, quickly wheeling herself round 
and presenting h§r back to the stage, “ but for Heaven’s sake don’t 
look till you’re told” 

Suddenly, close upon the rattle of that chorus, surging and sinking 
like the migry but impotent sea upon the beach, came the thin weak 
notes of a harp, and the notes, imploring and helpless, of that voice 
of a young god of the woods, beaten back and returning to implore, 
till the chorus of tho warders of hell, growing slower and fainter, 
waxing surprised and compassiotiate, at last •gave way, and bode the 
gates of Hades roll back on their hinges. 

“ Now, turn round, Baldwin! ” whispered Donna Maria. 

^e crowd of demons and spectres had fallen asunder, and down the 
roC^y path leading into Hades, came Orpheus, triumphant but in 
teiror. The light of our earth, Altered wan tlirough the rocks, made 
a blue and ghostly halo round his head, bleaching the gasping lips and 
the tremulon^ hands, and turning to silver the strings of his lyre and 
the lauiolsof his crown ; while, as ho descended, with precipitous stops 
and long, frightened pauses, the red vapours of hell caught the 
embroideries of his cloak, licked the hem of his tunic, and wavered in 
strange splendoiu’s of ruby and gold all round him. 

• ** Ah! ” exclaimed Carlo, with suppressed enthusiasm, “ it is a figure, 
all glittering with mystic jewel-lights, for one of your great pre- 
}laphaelite*painterB, or for Gustave Moreau.” 

• The chorus began to fade away before the victorious mortal, and 
Or{^^> with a bound, descended from the rocks; descended, but 
only tb stagger and cower, overcome by the terrors of below, made 
dizzy and faint by the sudden granting of his prayer. Tlien’, raising 
the beautifol arm which was shielding his dozed and deafened young 
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head, he flung it jojfnllj in the au*, wd grasping with the other his 
lyre, rushed forward to the fiery, portals, his face changed from terror 
to triumph. ' ■ ^ . 

For a little while di^ not speak. Garlo sat hnmmjpg the air 
of the last chorus at the bottom of the bos:, rapping ont its metre on 
his bh^^ir back as if it had been composed to-day, instead^-a <^tury 
and a quarter ago, and Donna Maria was watching the Woct it had 
produced on Baldwin, until, disappointed with his apparent listlessness, 
slie suddenly clutched his hand and asked— 

“ Well, haven’t you got anything to say ? ” 

“ Wliat is'the name of this singer?” ho merely answered. 

“ Helen Hastreiter,” answered Donna Maria. 

“Did you think,” asked Carlo, “it might be the ghost of Signor 
Ciuadagni ? ” 

II. 


“ Yes,” answered Baldwin; “ I have spimt the whole morning 
at the Vatican; and what is still more satisfactory—at least with 
your classical intentions—I have fallen in love w\lh a little mai'ble 
Muse.” ^ 

Donna' Maria affected him, at that moment, as a creature infinitely 
charming but decidedly comic, a child to whom you could talk only 
nonsense and tell only faiiy tales. She had driven up to fetch him, 
in visiting splendour, with liveries and prancing horses, and staled 
tlmt it wiva quite indispensable she should pay a dozen calls or leave a 
score of cai*^. Then, .with an exchimalion, a little crow of delight, 
at the spring wdnds and gleams of sunshine, she had announced thafi it 
was far more indispensable to w'alk on the grass in Villa Borghese; 
and, scattering the cards all over the carriage, had seized Bald^^’s 
hand' and said: “I want to sjKjak to you very seriously. I saw you 
again at Orpheus last night. Are yon more classic? ” 

“ Aren’t you satisfied with me for having fallen in love with my, 
Muse—1 forget what she’s the Muse of j at all evenis^ neither of 
political economy nor of pessimistic philosophy.” ■ 

“ I don’t know,” said Donna Maria gravely, as the carriage rolled 
into the yet nnfi’equented park. “ I want to know whether you 
serious, Baldwin. I want you to be in earnest a little, for I ba^ 
been thinking of verj' serious matters.” ., ,;^‘V 

“ Not the calls you ought to be making, and the serious resit^ of 


your delay, Donna Maria?" ^ 

“ Which of us is frivolous—you or I ? ” asked Donna 
“ Insten. I have boon thinking all these days about whafe^rii^ljlaid 
when w'e went to and what Garlo said abont It 

dofisn’t matter what Carlo says about himself: he’s only ® 
he‘1] get bored with his pose of moroseness and decadence soon enough; 
besides, he enjoyed Orpheua tremendously^ and said so, afterwar^ 
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quite bra^enl^, as if Be Hadn't beam pretending the contraiy ttio whole 
time, dear creature. But it’s difif^^^nt with yon, Baldwin. If 
Orphtui bores you, if you find that all the beautiful things you cared 
for are merely so many cast aside toys of ^ours, then things are gmng 
very badly with you,"poor Baldwin. If all this is true, then you may 
as well,giv|.,up worrying about pauperism, and pessimism, anliyour 
responsibSUlites and everybody else’s; your mind will be in just as bad 
a stato as the rest of the world, and it won’t bo you who can impro^ 
matters. Don’t interrupt and sby that in order to be of any use one 
must be stirred up, one must even have been sickened by th^gs— 
know that perfectly; it’s logical. But in order to help to remedy 
matters, one must get over that condition of nausea; one must be 
sound in all one’s feelings, and perceive things as they are, without 
exaggeration or sickness. You used to tell us so yourself; you can 
explain these things much better than I. Only you seem to have 
forgotten it all; perhaps because you’ve worried too m\ich and been 
ill. And the use of me is to remind you. I haven’t brains like you, 
and can’t explain why one ought to love classic things, and be, 
in a way, classic in one’s life ; but I’m somehow constituted in such 
a way that classic things please me, and I prefer being healthy- 
minded and natural; and I feel that those ancient people and 
Gdlthewere right, that they were going with the grain of Nature, 
doing like the trees, and the sunshine and the wind-^o you under¬ 
stand ?—and I feel young, and am determined to r(;main young, 
even at eighty; and all the rest of you are growing old, and are 
pleased at growing old. That s why I mindTibout Orpheus and the 
Vatican ; I can’t analyze it deeper.” 

Baldwin was listening attentively, although he could not help 
smiling at the earnestness in that dear, childish face, with something 
of a Luinfs angel in its irregularity. It seemed so natural now to be 
back with her, experiencing the fluctuations of this warm, gentle, 
gusty nature,^whioh shook you into quicker life, and warmed you into 
momentary happiness, like the capricious wind and sunshine of that 
Boman spring among the leafless acacias, the solemn ilexes. 

“ You are quite right,” he answered. “ I have been ill, in spirit 
as well as in Ixidy; but I have known that I was ill; I have regretted 
it, I .have longed to be my old self again ; you see, I mind the evil of 
tte “world too much to enjoy being a pessimist. And I have associated 
thi8'Stoteof illness .with the indifference which I feel, or have felt, for 
tho,ai!t I once cared for. Do you think I was happy, the other night, 
when 1 thought that OrpJtem was going to be nofiiing to mo ? But 
let me you about this morning in the Vatican. Do you know, I 
often wondered, on my way back to Italy, how J should be affected, 
after two months of illness among that foreign silent Oriental art, bj*^ 
a return to the familitu* things of antiquity, I remembered that a 
double-headed Janus, with archaic rows of curls and narrow smiling 
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eyes, liad given me a little paiig of recognition and pleasu:^ wlien I 
had met him unexpectedly oa the fountain of a Moorish palace at 
Seville. Then I went to Naples. The museum there struck me with 
a sense of the familiarity of antique things, but the &miliaTity akin 
to ^ttdifference and contempt. I suspected thtft I must be growing 
into 4vhat Carlo calls a modem; one who cares for ayt only as a 
mirror of his own personality. But it has turned out quite differently. 
You will laugh; but 1 am really quite childishly pleased that the 
Vatican, this morning, was not the Naples Museum all over again; I 
really enjoyed myself there tremendously.'’ 

Donna Maria had rudely broken into the middle of Baldwin’s speech, 
by jumping up with a “ Stop, stop! ” to the coachman, as she recognized 
in a neighbouring path a friend’s smart wot nurse and baby, She 
made no apology for her interruption, but, bending over the back of 
the carriage, kneeling on the seat, sent out her deep, warai voice in a 
big “ O caro, caro! ” at the sight of that fat, pouting creature, of all 
that lump of soft pink flesh and soft blond hair. Then she turned 
again to Baldwin, and listened very attentively. 

“I really enjoyed myself so much this morning,” he went on. 
“ I liked it all, as I used to when J was a latJ, and believed that 
beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all we know on earth, and all we ’ 
need to know, and all the I’cst of it. I liked the sarcophagi with the 
big masks gaping upon th(^m, the porphyry baths and the water 
sparkling in the fountains; 1 liked the iiininuerable irtferior little 
raorblo people, fauns and athletes and V<muses ])yno one in particular; 

I liked their Ijeing so 'clean-limbed and cheerful-minded, and I liked 
the quantities of tlicm all about.” 

“ Now why does one like them ? *’ suddenly burst out Donna Maria, 
stopping the carriages and springing out where the marble horses splash 
in the big central fountain. “ Why does one like them, not merely 
admire them, you know, and why does one know that it's right to like 
them ? ” ^ 

“ But some people don’t like them, Donna Mai'ia. ,T didn’t like 
them at Naples, and Carlo says that it’s only habit and conventionality 
that makes us pretend to like them at all.” 

That’s it,” she answertd triumphantly, as the water plashed 
deep blue among the hoofs of the sculptured horses, and manes 
grown golden and russet with age and lichen—“ that’s just it. , Wfiy 
do we know that you must have been morbid vrhen yon disked 
the antiques at Naples, and that Carlo's modemS^ must be horrid, 
dreadful creatures, if the antique does not please them ? I have thought 
of it very often, and I know why. The explanation is the same as 
why do we know that people are morbid—-unless they are utterly 
stupid—who do not enjoy, but in a way much stronger than mere 
admiration, the sight of clouds moving about like to>day, and branches 
bending and water spirting like this fountain ? Look at those trees 
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in front of us,” she continued, pointing with her parasol to a group of 
slender bays shooting up their clustered boles from the short anemone- 
starred tnrf. “ We admire them, but we do something-more, for we 
admire also anything that is well done, a horrible sonnet of Baudelaire 
and a dreadful Spani^ saint by Zurbaran, for instance.” ^ 

We like their being beautiful,” suggested Baldwin,' os #Mey 
wandered under the tunnel of twisting ilex brandies, black and scaly- 
like rhinoceros tranks, at whoso end a little circular temple gleamed* 
white in the fitful sunlight. 

“ Not merely that, for morbid things are sometimes beautifiil, and 
things which give one a certain disgust: the blood, for instance, 
welling out of llegnault's decapitated Moor. You don’t understand 
what I mean. Wo like this moving sky, and this rusliing wind, and 
we like these trees, with a kind of sympathy for the life, the he.alth, 
the strength that is in them. We recognize in the trees, in the way 
in wMch they grip the ground with their roots, and shoot out their 
branches, and poise and push forwaM their leaves, the sign of life, 
something that says ‘ this is the way that Nature prefers,’ something 
like what wo feci vdien we are young and healthy and strong. And 
it’s the same with the statues: they may be good antique's, or bad 
antiques, but we recognize in them the kind of symmetry of body, the 
kind of balance of mmd, the, stirt of life, in short, which goes with 
Nature’s intentions, and to which wo approach when wo are sound and 
simple and good.” 

“ But Nature’s intentions,” objected Baldwin rather sadly, “ are 
sometimes that we should be weak and ill afld worthless, that we 
should not strike strong roots or sh<K>t out vigorous branches.” 

“Yes, but then Nature gets rid of us as quick as slie can. Of 
course, she does often produce weak and miserable things, but she 
doesift like them, so I suppose she produces them because, somehow 
or other, she can’t help herself,” answered Donna Maria, wth an easy 
Pagan tendency to personify. “ And that’s the reason why I wanted 
yon to enjoy yourself at the Vatican to-day. It’s a sign of spiritual 
health.” 

“What a Greek you are, Donna Maria,” laughed Baldwin, as they 
sat down on the steps of the amphitheatre, watching the red and black 
seminarists playing at football on the grass beneath the pines, and 
the Itzarils darting among the dwarf marigolds and sprouting vetclios 
among the stones. 

“ 1 don’t ^ow about that,” mused Donna Maria, drawing patterns 
with her parasol. “ I shouldn’t have liked the Greeks for many 
things, I daresay. Perhaps they weren’t what I call Greek in every¬ 
thing, either. And, after all, every art, at one time or another, 
whenever it has cared for beauty very much, has bt*en Greek in that 
sense, however little like Greeks pt;ople may have been at that time, 
’litian is Greek in so many things, and Giorgione in that pastoral 
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with thu people playing under the trees, and is 

Greek, though Gluck Fore a horsehair wig and took snuff. It‘s very 
odd to think of.” 

“ You are just in time, Carlo,” cried Baldwin, as the young 
mjm, who liad followed the carriage from thef gate, came up breath- 
los^Vacross the gross. Donna Maria has been explaining in what 
consists the healthiness of the antique, of the classic, and why we all 
care for it when we are healthy. Now you may explain once more 
why no sincere modern can care for it at all, and why no sincere 
inodosn can take any but an historical interest in Gluck’s Orphevs, 
to hear which, by the way, I learn that the sincere modem yourself 
has been alwadv five timea”* 

V 

“ Oh, bother histon'eal interest, and classicism, and modernness! ” 
exclaimed Carlo, throwing himself on to the steps of the hippodrome, 
one arm under his head, and his eyes fixed upon the ever-changing 
sky, where moist blue patches and loose grey cloud wreaths^chased 
each other in tho west wind. “We are all classic on a day like this 
and in a place like this. Look at tho bay trees bending in the wind; 
look at the dear lizards darting about, and the red and black Etruscan 
beetles among the acanthus leaves (one has just run up my sleeve, 
bless him !); listen to the sourh-west wind in tho pine branches and 
in the ilex trunks. There ! those are tho pines, a loistle; they are the 
violins and the tenors; and tlie hollow ilexes—do you hear ?—quit©' 
different. Those are tlio violoncellos and double-basses, with ^very 
now and then a big thump of a kettledrum when a branch is snapped. 
And there’s the scent of the bay leaves; tho sun has half baked them 
already, and the melting rosin of the pine trunks. How good!, 
And there’s something else, too. Ah, it’s tho pale yellow jonquils in 
your dress, Donna Maria! how right of you to bring them, since 
Nature hasn’t had the sense to make them grow here. Did I say I 
was a modem ? How idiotic! It was the red plush of the theatre 
seats made mo think it. Do you hear? ’I’hat’a overture of 
Orphei'H —la, la, la; ta, ta, ta; ti, ti, ti—sweeping .ncipss the grass 
just now. And there’s the first chorus—it’s the ilexes do it; don’t 
you expect to hear those four notes—those beautiful middle- soprano 
notes, like a viol—Euridicc—dropping in ? Don’t yon expect to see 
Orph^is walk down the steps of tho little temple there, with his liead 
•drooping and his hands hanging loosely, like Antinous?”- Aid 
Garlo, with his arms still crossed beneath his head, lyin^ oh steps 
of the circus, sang out, in liia big bass voice, thosd famous four notes, 
“Kuridice!”' * 

Donna Maria and Baldwin had burst out laughing. . 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” asked Carlo, interrapting his performance. 

" I am quite serious. I am classic, the trees are clasi^, the grass 
also,* and the sky: the whole world is classic. You surely don’t 
expect me to say that I am modem, do yon ? ” 
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“ It’s all very well,” exclaimed Boima Mafia, snddenly digging her 
parasol-hito a Bdfb patch of green among the stone steps, *• hut 1 
want to know why it all hangs together j why Ijie day is classic, and 
the place, and why it ^ has to do with an^que statues and Gluck’s 
music, and the Hastreiter’s acting? What makes thmga classic, 
Baldwin ? What is being ciassic ? ” ^ 

“ The classic,” answered Carlo solemnly, contemplating one of his 
feet, raised in the air as he lay there; “ the classic is the ideal. As ^ 
to the ideal, why, the ideal is that quality which is noticeable in the 
classic. And it was all, somehow, invented by the late J'l^to-— 
Euridice!” 

Ir 

“ Be quiet, Carlo! ” cried Donna Mafia; “ look here, I want to 
understand this, Baldwin—1 understand that some things are classic 
because, as I told you before, they seem to go with the grain of 
Nature, like these trees and this grass and this sky; they seem to be 
living the life that is the most liveable; the statues and Gluck’s 
music and a lot of other things." 

“ I understand that,” continued Donna Maria. But there is 
another kind of beafity, just as beautiful, Avhich is nnf classic, which 
has nothing to do with a day like this, which does not make one 
feel that it goes with the grain of Nature. For instance, the beauty 
of the last act of Wagner’s Tristan. It is beautiful, as beautiful as 
Orplmts^ but it’s a beauty that makes one f**el not well, but vaguely ill.” 

“ Oh,” cried Carlo; ‘‘ if you are going to apply hygienic standards 
to beauty, 1 shall go and perfonn first Oriiheas and then Tristan on 
my piano at home.” • 

“Do so,” she replied contemptuously. “Yon see, Baldwin. J 
am hygienic, 1 aw practical. So why shoiddn’t I apply hygitmic 
staitd^T^ to beauty ? it is the only way of measuring its practical 
value in life.” 

B^dwiu did not answer. Ho was struck by this simple remark, 
ll^' mmply given out by Donna Maria, who sat tllc^c^ among the fitful 
gleania of sunshine, like some little antique dryad—a thing more than 
usually connected with Nature—dressed out in fashionable visiting 
geari 

“Obtihe clasric that kind of beantysr which is hygienic? Yes, 1 
Bticir ti@%y expression. Carlo. Is it the sort of beauty which piakes 
life to us ?” 

Gar^,, had straightened himself and was thinking. “ YeH,*' he 
Bnswet!l^,:cinst%ad of Baldwin, “ the classic is what you call hygienio 
beauty* It’s things as they should be, bodies as they should ho, arms 
and legs backs and heads as they should be; it’s emotion as it 
should be;, and that’s why I return to my old theory. No sort of 
classic art'ean really, thoroughly express, reproduce mankind us it is, 
because onr arms and legs, and our thoughts and emotions, are- nal 
what they should be j and that is why all classic art must nece.ssarily 
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bo less intimately buman, less potent; in fact, less great than the 
modern art which is not classic, which gives us ohr bodies and our 
souls not as they should be, ,bat as they are.” 

Baldwin smiled at Carlo's return to his theories. “ Eurydice ! ” he 
i^g under his breath. 

understood the criticism. “ Well, yes,” he answered quite 
simply; “just to-day I am classically disposed. It’s the weather, 
and having heard Orjfheus last night, and expecting to hear it 
. again this evening, I am happy, and 1 like things to be as they 
shoukl be. But it is an individual mood, an individual moment. 
How often do you expect me to be in it ?” 

“ Very often—^most often,” exclaimed Donna Maria angrily, 
“ considering how little you see of the miseries of the world, and how 
young you are.” 

• ** Less often, perhaps, for that very reason,” said Baldwin; “ when 
you are less young, and less free from painful thoughts, you will be 
less interested, perhaps, in the representation of the things, the 
imperfections that liarass you ; you will court the moments of feeling 
things as they should be, instead of things as they are.” 

“PerhapsI” exclaimed Carlo, indifferently, I’ising from the grass 
and leaning against a ])ine trunk. “ At all evtmts, to-day I feel classic; 
I want to be classic, 1 want to forgot modern art., I want to walk on 
the grass in Villa Borghes*^ and smell the bay leaves and pine branches, 
and Donna Maria’s jonquils, and I want to talk about Cluck’s music, 
and to think about tliat wonderful Orpheus, leaning on the sarco¬ 
phagus in the attitude of Praxiteles’ Faun, and wandering about with 
the bowed head and languid hands of the Antinons, and making one 
feci altogether as if the young grasses and budding bushes, the wind 
piping in the ]juies and playing double bjuss in tho ilexes, had pro¬ 
duced between them all a divine sylvan creature, whose movement is 
naturally music, whose speech is naturally song.” 

“Yes,” answered Donna Maria, “ but I also wan^to know why we 
should want to talk about Orpheus in this place and on this day, 
why the remembrance of that music, tho remembrance of that gesture, 
of tho wonderful piece of poetry which Gluck and the Hastreiter have 
made hestween tliem, should ^affect us in the same way ae all these 
beautiful natural tbings that make us feel happy and. strong., We 
shouldn’t be thinking of Wagner’s Isolde in this way under .^e'^ine 
trees, any more than we should be thinking of Sarah Bernhiurdt’a 
Fedora; and I want to know w’hy?” • . ‘ 

“You want to know, Donna Maria,” said Baldwin,, as, they 
brushed through the laurel and box hedge which enclosed littie dell, 
dank with arum and cyclamen leaves, where the first .bir^ were sing¬ 
ing in tlie ilexes. “You want to know wby I should hgye been 
rt*co’nciled to antique sculpture, converted afresh tp the. true gods, 
immediately after hearing Orphem ? \Vhy, the little Muse with whom 
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I fell in ^love,to-day at the Vatican had certainly been playing on her 
pipe one of Gluck’s melodies.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Carlo, catching at a laurel twig above him, “ Donna 
Maria is not a modem Italian and a deaccmdant of those terrible 
practical Romans for itothifig. She wants to know why closdo mngac 
is hygienic.” I '* 

** Why, yes,” she answered ; “ of course I do. It’s most important. 
If*art had not a possible effect upon our spiritual welfare, it would* 
have no more importance and dignity in our lives than any frivolous 
amusement.” • 

“ Oh, the moral value of art! " groaned Carlo. 

“ Listen,” wont on Donna Maria, addressing Baldwin; “ I can 
understand some tilings, but not others. J can understand that 
beauty is indejiendent of, though occasionally conneebid with, what we 
call right and wrong. I can understand that beauty may be 8om»* 
times hostile to onr high feelings,” 

“ I deny it! ” cried Carlo enthusiastically. 

“ Can’t it ? Think of Baudelaire’s poems and many of Swin¬ 
burne's : they are beautiful, but they appeal to things in us which 
are low, sav%e, which are bad for our moral health. I return 
to Wagner’s Trintmi. Yesterday afternoon, at my house, the 
governess and the music-master played me the whole of that ‘ Death 
of Isolde,’ arranged for four hands. It io magnificent. As beautiful, 
quite, as Gluck’s ‘ Elysian Fields,’ and much more stirring. But 
while this is holy, that—I mean Isolde—is unholy. I felt it very 
strongly, and wondered why. While I was Pondering, I suddenly 
recollected a book of anthropology I have been reading: an awful 
catalogue of primmval ferocities and madnesses. 1. understood then. 
This most modem of all music suggests all the wild beast in mankind. 
It is a long, horrible, hysterical attack put into music: the furi% ef 
speechless sobbing, writhing, suicidal passion.” 

Well; and why not, if, as yon say, it is beautiful ? ” asked 
Carlo. ^ 

“ Because,” answered Baldwin, as Donna Maria seemed rather at 
a loss to explain herself; “ because whenever art plays with the 
animsil witihin ns, rouses these primeval passions, it attains perhaps 
its mo^ potent emotional effects, but it becomes morally detrimental. 
The later growths of the soul—gentleness, enthusiasm, pitying sorrow 
—dp not affo^ to art matter, as it were, so magnificently combustible. 
But i| is only , when touching such more recent, nobler emotions, or 
at least in leaving the others untouched, that art has a morally sane 
effect. Orpheus, in Gluck’s music, in the Hastreiter’s singing and 
acting (so measured and harmonious and delicate), is a gentle, tender, 
chivalrous .feature; above all,^ a civilized human creature. I«)lde— 
and to get the full equivalent, we ought to imagine Isolde acted by 
a Sarah—is a savage, or a woman in whom the revolt of the ferocious 
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powers of lore andr despair hare quenched all higher enio|ibnSy without 
which the higher animal, man, is not shne, because not compilete.” 

“ Thank you, Baldwin, you have helped n^ to explain myself. 
But now copies the inexplicable. I understand why the Isolde music 
is^ however beautiful, morally debasing. I^kno'w that certain combi- 
natibns of rhythm and harmony lash our nerves in the same way as the 
passions which they suggest; I understand that music which has the 
movement, the catch in the breath, the irregular tlirob of sobbing, 
idtould'remind us of an hysterical fit. .It's quite easy to understand 
why some music represents what Carlo calls eviuiion as it otight mf. 
to he ; but why should certain other music represent emotion as it ought 
to he'} I see why a beantifiJl antique should suggest spiritual health. 
It suggests bodily health, calmness, moderation : a person like that 
could not well be morally ill; it is an ideal, suggesting another. But 
music like Gluck’s imitates nothing, and therefore ought to suggest 
nothing. I understand why it does not strike us as unholy; but wliy 
should it strike us as holy ? And yet that whole performance does : 
the music of Gluck, and the ge,stores and expression of the Hastroiter 
impress me like a religions ceremony, but the ceremony of a religion 
of innocence and strength and light, not of a religion dlhnysteiy, and 
sin, and weakness.” 

“ I also want to know why,” said Carlo, Ids natural passion for dis¬ 
cussion getting the better of his more whimsical, la/.y desire to enjoy 
and to dream—“ not because of the hygienic quality of Orpheus—oh 
no, I positively abhor the juxtaposition of poetry and carbolic acid— 
but because I have often puiszled to understand why certain perform¬ 
ances make one feel good. Bo you remember, Baldwin, a certain 
Livonian singer—a very different creature from the Hastreiter—whom 
you heard years ago at our house—a common, coai*so creature, but 
who sang like four-and-twenty angels ?” 

“ Of course, I do. Carlo; and 1 remember quite well, how, in 
intervals of the perfonnanco, while she was striimmvng irrelevantly, 
}'ou kept whispering to me that it made one undcrsljand that t^‘ 
l}eautiful is the same as the good.” / , 

“ Yes," went on Carlo. “ It made me think of all the good 
people I knew. My ontliusiasms and aspirations seemed to rush to me 
on the wavi'i of her voice ; she seemed to sing to me all that I l^ue ’ 
most in life, not explicitly naming the things, but giving their ^^nce,. 
the emotions which they bring; and then, when I looked at h^i^ed 
with her again, what Avas she? Prose, prose, tlireefold |asosip!-\.I 
remember feeling quite humiliated afterwords that such a Tinman, 
such a thing, as this can, even for a few minutes only, be so mudbi to 
one, so fill one's nature; I remember feeling a sort of pride satis* 
faction when, the day after hearing hdl', I found that a ^ word of a 
certain friend of mine, a look in his eyes in talking of his lipst mother, 
had made me feel as happy, as noble as this singing—quite proud to - 
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tind that a merely moral thing could move me as mi^ch as that voice. 
How is thai ? It all hangs together,'* he added^ apmogetically, ** with 
Donna Maria's coriositj about the moral wholesomeness of Orpheus.” 

“ I think/’ answered Baldwin after a pa^e, as they walked over 
the sere grass and rustling dry leaves, beneath the pinkish* bare oal^ 
low down in the park. " I think I could explain my idea best in' a 
metaphor. Imagine, then, that there is in our natui*e a peal of bells, 
which are set ringing but rarely, and set ringing by various ropes. , 
what seta each ringing is any unusual beauty, any unusual goodness, 
or nobilily or tenderness, all, in short, that is desirable and raro^: the 
ideal in some form. I'heso bells may be set in motion by a beautiful 
sight, for instance, and then, to this sight of a beautiful person, of 
hills, or sun and water or dowel's, there unites the echoes of the 
previous vibrations of those soul bells; associations rush upon ns of 
noble sounds and noble feelings, vague, sometimes scarcely to be, 
defined or recognized, but connected with the present experience in their 
essential power of giving noble delight: we lu'ar the noting of present 
joy, the echoes, or ratlu*r the hai'monics, of the joy that has been. 
The ideal, the dcsire,d, the desirable of our less selfish instincts, all 
unite and re(h>uble the original tjmotlon. Your Livonian singer 
opens the doors of a paradise in our own soul—a paradise into which 
she may be as unable to penetrate as the shadows on the grass, the 
clouds in the sky, the trt^es and the flowers, the lines and tints of the 
hills j all the fair inanimate things which add vaguely to them glory, 
are unable to perceive the deeds and words of heroism or tenderness which 
somehow evoke them in our thoughts; as tho flowers which we lay on 
the bier of the belovc'd, the incense we burn on an altar, are un¬ 
able to love or to worship. "We are so made that nobility drags out 
nobility, and beauty, bdhuty. Wo feol good in tlie prespneo of great 
bodily perfection, Beauty, it seems to me, is not merely, as llossetti 
has it somewhere, genius; beauty is goodness. Wo are the nobler for 
tho delusion, nay^ rather, the great I’eality of association which we feel.” 

“ TOien,” asked Donna Maria, eagerly; “ music which does not arouse 
in ns the thought or feeling of violent or enervating passion—music 
which is merely beautiful—becomes in so far not merely passive ns 
re^ids our spiritual welfare, but absolutely actively conducive to 
4t?” 

Undoubt^ly, it seems to me,” answered Baldwin; “and flint is. 
wh]^ such music as Gluck’s does certainly suggest enmtion as it shmld he, 
even as antiqift sculpture shows us arms and legs as they sliouid be.” 

They had come to those high lying pastures under tho pine trees. 
The ^rey sky was in a tumult, the south-west wind was making big 
music in the branches, in the hollow tranks of tho iJe-ves, bending the 
slender, clustering bay trees, shaking the pine tops; and yet, one 
knew and felt, gently assisting the anemones to unfold in tho grass. 

“ Look! ” cried Carlb, suddenly darting forward, “ here is .some- 
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thing for Orpheus!” and he began breaking long, green, berried 
twigs from off a great Jaurel branch, which the wind had snapped and 
thrown on the grass. “ And .there! the pine branches! ” 

. The woodmen were lopping tho branches in a little pine wood ; the 
green, spruce branches lay in heaps under the trees, ready to cart. 
‘‘ Mty I take ? ” cried Carlo to the astonished woodmen. And he 
filled his arms with the fresh, supple, resinous green. 

“Wouldn’t that,” he added, “symbolize Gluck's music, that 
Ijeautifnl Orpheus, with his wayward, half serious, half childish 
smileSr of a young faun ? ” • 

“ Ves,” answered Donna Maria absently, and turning quickly to 
Baldwin. “ Then it is tme that there is an art which shows us our¬ 
selves as we are, and another which shows us ourselves as we should 
be ? It is true, then, that it is better for us to care for the art which 
does not merely exju’ess ourselves, but suggests something better ? 
Then I am right that there in classic art, and that classic art is whole¬ 
some art—that there is a moral value in some sorts of beauty ? ” 

“ Certainly,” answered Baldwin, smiling at her eager determination, 
while his eyes followed Carlo scouring tho grass for more fallen bay 
branches. 

“ Then,” went on Donna Maria, “ I was right in thinking it so sad 
that you should care no longer for Gluck’s music—was right in 
being delighted that you should have liked the dear statues in tha 
Vatican once more ? ” 

They had come np to the carriage, which was waiting at a bend of 
the road, near a little temple of Apollo, screened among laurels, and 
reduced, in two centuries, from an imitation ruin to a real one. 

“ Well,” asked Carlo, about to place his armful of green in the 
hood. “Well?” 

“ Well,” answered Donna Maria, a sudden brightness in her eyes j 
“ we will send it all this evening as an offering to Orpheus.” 

And taking the mass of pino branches and laurol t\|[ig8, she removed 
the big bunch of jonquils from her breast and laid it gently upon 
them. 


III. 

They were in the theatre once more, Donna Maria, Baldwin, and 
•young Carlo. The silence had been broken by the violin prelude of •the 
third act, a page which is marked in the score “ slow and sweet,”jand 
which seems, in its equal, flowing movement, its bufi^*l^d sadness, to 
carry the soul, upon some reedy, willowy stream, up to the shor^, ihto 
the heart of the land of the happy dead. The happy dead, the heroes 
and heroines whom ^neas saw in Hades, were but sorrily represented 
by a crowd of brazen minxes in muslin and sandals, of pantomime 
warriors in firemen’s helmets and blond wigs, and by a distressing 
chorus of draggle-tailed shades of both sexes, wlio presented each other 
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with the %ame triumphal garlands at least fifty times over, turning out 
their Itoes and rolling their eyes in appropriate fashion, and stood 
watching, or, rather, not watching, the pirouettes of a little gauze- 
skiii»d shade who was presumably a trifle^ more happy than the rest. 
But the music of Gl«ck blotted out this questionable Elysium. After 
those bars of introduction, of voyage, as it were, to the land of ^ades, 
there arose the reedy voice of a hautboy, quaveiang in unearthly 
heights over the tremulous violins. All other instruments are instn> 
ments; but the hautboy, with its soft shrillness, its quivering breath, 
or at least this particular hautboy of Gluck’s, is like the glipst of a 
human voice: a hnman voice which has issued from its mortal coil, 
leaving it far below in a denser atmosphere, and soaring itself into a 
stratum of sound where it trembles in isolation, panting and palpitating 
liko the waves of heat in the summer air. The hautboy rose above 
the violins, meandering in long intricate, cadences, turning back upon 
itself in clustered little notes like minute wing-beats, throwing itself 
out again in gradually swelled notes, folding up in gradual silence, 
only to start off afresh in new labyrinths of melody, or to fly rapidly 
up and down the steps of giddy little scales: a long instrumental solo, 
accompanied by the. orchestra, which seems simple when wo examine 
it, but which (the highest ellort, perhaps, of Gluck’s gomus) carries with 
it a sense of infinite remoteness, of the peaceful but vast glades inacces¬ 
sible to living fet;t. So strong was this impression, that when the 
chorus came foi’ward, lieadt^d by Eurydice, and sang that this was the 
sacred land of eternal repose, one was ready to believe it, and to feel, 
when the orchestra began to prelude the comiflg of Orpheus, and to 
twitter and murmur and ripple .and rustle with the birds and waters 
and leaves of Elysium, that the di*Tni-god had really penetrated into 
fairy land. Orpheus came forward, the laurel crown on his head, the 
lyre by his side, a quaint, triumphal creature, radiant with the new 
sunshine of Elysium and its immortal air, radiant with the hope of 
Eurydice. And when the cardboard clouds had rolled away, and 
he stepped into the midst of the happy shades, he was met by a 
song of welcome, wide, solemn and sweet. But among the ethereal 
music, its serenity suffused with sadness, Orpheus stood out as a 
strange and foreign thing, a living creature among the shades, with 
restless limbs and impatient, passionate young face, waiting with tremor 
for*the given bock Eurydice. 

Then, when the chorus was hushed, and its last orchestral echoes 
had died awaf, he began to look round, but with eyes tliat dan-d not 
serf (for such was the proraiso given to the gods, that ho should not 
look upon Eurydice till safe upon our earth), and slowly to move, to 
wave to and fro, to a music which seemed to result from liis move¬ 
ments rather than to control them. Silent, without a word or a note, 
he turned to one group of shades, then to another, averting his eyes, 
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extending his hands, imploring Eurydice to .come forth, imploring that 
they slionid make him sicken with hope and suspense no longer. 
Then quickly he cut his way into the crowd, turning aside with 
outstretched arms, like so much woodland leafage, the creatures that 
he met; striking deeper into the crowd with treuihlmg hands and 
anxious, averted eyes, silently moving to that twisting, winding music, 
till it was plain that Eurydice wns not there; and he returned, with 
imploring face and wearied gesture, to wait impatiently once more. 
Suddenly a light came into his eyes, a curious smile, childish, eager, 
on to his lips; he raised one hand as if to catch some unheard sound, 
and then, quickly, softly, like ono following sojne sudden magnetism, 
glided into another group, rapidly shoving aside the w'omen as ho 
went, till he stopped suddenly behind one woman, hesitating, drawing 
in his breath, his hopes and fears on tip-toe. With that odd smile, 
childish, half crazy, h(^ laid his hand on her shoulder, the light of joy 
floodijig his thin, irregular, boyish face, and taking her by the hand, 
led her, his heart visibly panting with the sighing, panting music, 
out of the crowd. The music moved in wide waves, oscillated in 


little sharp detached notes; and ()rj>heus’s hand, raised behind the 
girl’s head, hesitated, and trembled with suspense. Then, uith in¬ 
finite joyful gentleness, it descended, slowly, slowly, over her face, 
feeling for the wtdl-known features. But at the second touch the joy 
in his face di('d out, smouldered gradually into doubt and disappoint¬ 
ment. Holding her still by the hand, htj let that other exploring 
hand droop in disenchantment, convulsed with uncertainty and 
fear. The music swayed, as if nodding yea and no; again, as it 
moved in delicate, hesitating, detached notes, the hand of Orpheus 
descended across the girl’s face, but languidly this time, timidly, and 
with a little shudder. Thts music rose to a closing cadtsnee, the hand 
was withdrawn, Orjiheus fell a step back, his face faint with disgust; 
the hand holding the girls grasped it yet a second in horror and in¬ 
decision, it brought her nearer him for a heart's beat, then, as the 
music ended the cadence, it pushed her aside, and liurled her arm 
away in loathing. * 

“ O happy dwellers in Elysium,” burst out the passionate recitative 
of Orpheus; keep mo no longer in suspense; give back Eurydice 
to m(i.” 


“ The Fates fulfil thy wish," answered the chorus in a great, mas¬ 
sive phrase; a^id that song of welcome began once more, but calling 
upon Euiydice, bidding her rejoin her living lover«; and turned, this 
time, into the solemn farewell of the, land of Death. Orpheus “Stood 
there silent, with bowed head, clasping his hands, grinding them in 
suppi’essed impatience ; and, as the chorus drew to an end, there came 
up to him, suddenly from behind, and rapidly placing her hands on 
his shoulders, the long-sought Eurydice. At that well known touch, 
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her lover gave a start, but not of joy: his slender figure shrank in 
her cladp,‘his face paled and shuddered, overcome by the greatness of 
happiness, the sense of supernatural things. 

Then, after a second, his white, convulsed face was flooded with 
joy, his arms were fl^ng round Eurydice’s neck, and, positing his hand 
lightly over her face as ho went—to feel, if not to see it, at lea^t—he- 
led her away, silently, swiftly, borne oft’ with her, as it were, on the- 
last notes of that sweet, solemn song of farewell from the dead. , 

The last bars of that chorus were echoed by the violins; the- 
stage was empty, the curtain falling. But no one spoken More 
poignant than any grief was this great, dearly-bought joy—silencing, 
overpowering. , 

“ I wonder,’’ said Baldwin, after a long while, “ whether they.have- 
cairied her your pine and laurel branches, TJonna Mai*ia ” 

“ I know they have,’’ answ'ered Carlo. “1 spoke to your footman 
just bt^fore the last act: he had given them, and sw'oro he had been 
silent.’’ 

“ Do yon think she will appreciate such an offering, nnconsecrated; 
by a florist V’’as^ed Baldwin, sceptically. “ Will she understand 
what it means ? ” 

“ What does it matter whether she does ? ” exclaimed Carlo cynically. 
“ Most probably she won’t; but we shall never be the w'iser; and 
when one will never be any the wiser oneself, and one has a silent 
footman to screen one from otliers, why shouldn’t ones have the satis¬ 
faction of indulging in a bit of sentiment ? ’I’liose branches were not 
intended to pleaso her, bless yon ! H’hey ^"perts intended to pleaso 
ourselves, to put the finishing touch to our impression." 

Donna Maria was rather overcome with the sense of having mado- 
an idiot of herself, more especially as she could see the tii) of several 
linge pads, baskets, bolsters of complimentary flowers protruding 
from tho side scenes, ready for presentation. 'I'o have sent an armful 
of pine branches to an actress, and she a woman of the world! But 
at Carlo’s explanation she flared up. 

“ No, no !*’’ she exclaimeil; “ that’s beastly, beastly! I’m willing sho 
should throw it all on her fire ; but I non I presume to be cynical.” 

A breath of south-west wind among the pine trees, a scent of bay 
hiaves and shaken spruce, of growing grass and opening (If)wers,. 
swept across Carlo’s mind. 

“ And yet,’’ he said, “ we have all seen instances of artists, not 
merely singes and actors, but painters and writers, being apparently 
tot'alfy impervious, foreign to the sort of impressiojia wliicli their 
work produces; living unconscious of tho kind of images and emotions 
which their art awakens in others, incapable of perceiving its kinship 
to what we feel as its closest relation; in fact, being the particular 
human beings among a thousand whom we should put aside as^'lm- 
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worthy of listening to their own music, of seeing their own pictures 
and acting, even of reading their own poetry.” 

“ But how,” persisted Donna Maria, her mobile face pathetically 
showing her vision of those branches crackling in the singing-woman’s 
grate—“ how^ can a creature give us what she has not got herself ? 
Or do^ you suppose it possible that she gives but a fortuitous com¬ 
bination—ordered by some automatic mechanism of her nature—of 
tones and gestures which, like the fortuitous combinations of lights 
and shades and colours in trees and mcadoivs, makes shape, has 
character and suggestiveness only wlum perceived by our mind, 
existing to her as so much dead matter. It's absurd! absurd! 
Explain it if you can! ” 

“ I see,” answered Carlo laughing; “ you are dctei’mined that she 
should understand the connection betweem Oi'pheus and the Villa 
Borghese. But, listen, can avo not suppose—and daily experience 
obliges us to form some explanatory supposition, does it not ?—that 
in certain beings, endowed with special powers of evoking poetry for 
others, there exists, as it were, an intexTuption, a separation, between 
this artistic entity and their entity as mem and women, and that 
what circulates into the whole life of th(‘ beholder and listener, 
mingling with their hourly feelings and perceptions and fancies, 
remains isolated in these special creatui’es, dammed up, like water in 
a reservoir, in a special corner of their natiins ? ” 

“Ah,” imt in Baldwin, “you will never pex-suade Donna Maria of 
that; you will never persuade your own feelings, however much you 
may persuade your raason. We suffer from, or ratlier wo enjoy, a 
special delusion, a sort of intellectxial mirage, in virtuti of which 
half the charm in all things which ai’e charming lies in the sugges¬ 
tion that there must be more charmingness beyond. The delusion is 
due, I suppose, to the seeming logical connection between a visible 
and an invisible, a given and a giver; the joy wo have received 
makes us look to a joy which we shall receive'. The poetical faculty 
within us is exactly this power of creating for ourselves a something 
beyond; of making for ourselves an unreality out of (^ery reality. 
Half the charm of the music of Gluck is that it suggests to us. those 
pastures in the Villa Borghese; half their charm will always be in 
future that they suggest to us the music of Gluck. Half the charm 
of Orpheus is that Orpheus must bo so much more charming: that 
could wo only know this youth, rx^dolent to us of meadows and wood¬ 
land, full of a life so keen and tender, avi* should touch (as we think) a 
thing to whom woods, meadows, life, and love must mean much*moto 
than to ourselves; one who could tell so many things, enrich our 
nature by so many.” 

" And then you are quite pleased at the ]) 0 S 8 ibility of all this 
bei’xg nonsense! ” cried Donna Maria; “ of our finding a creature w’ho 
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has lesg of all this than ourselves: knowing less, feeling less.. You 
find it quite satisfactory; forsooth! ” 

“ Not satisfactory, but in a SQnse ccfnsolatory,’* answered Baldwin. 
“ It shows us, indeed, for the hundredth thne, that in this world all 
is isolated, dispersoS, imperfect; but it shows also the power, the 
irresistible impulse we possess of uniting, concentrating, and pdlfect- 
ing by bur vision, our perception, our feeling. Grt'ai as is the art of 
the ai*tist, the aii; is more ]X)tent still of him who pc*i*ceives, win? 
connects the single work, the single art, with lib', intermeshing it 
•with all life’s nerves and arterh's. Ami therefore I should notf repine 
too much were ()r[)he.U8to throw piiu' branches and laurel twigs upon 
the fire, unconscious of the poetry which*he evokes. Wander over tliy 
W'ooden stage among thy canlboard trees, iny poor Orpheus, move thy 
beautiful arms and o])en ont thy passionattj eyes, sing thy woodland, 
inoadowland songs! Wo know tliee when we meet thee iigain, thee 
or thy brethren, as we know when we come across the laurels and 
cypresses of I’indus. AVe know thee, Orpheus, and recogniyio thy 
face. But, bihold ! wlien we look in it, ’tis tho face of ono who has 
neither gesture ndj* voice ; it is llie fat;e of ono of our own dear 
friends.” And Baldwin lightly pressed Donna Maria’s little chUdish 
fingers, lying disconsolately on the elbow of Ikt chair. 

^riie last act wfus drawing to a close. Eurydico bad implored and 
stormed, Or|)heus had kept bis w'ord to the gods, and lu'itlier looked 
iiof explained ; until at length his couragt^ hiwl failed. Pie lifid locjked, 
but only to see Plurydicc smk dead a second tinns. When the dread¬ 
ful reality had Is'ceme clear, or half clear, ht; had gently lifted her 
from the ground and wrappr^d lier in his cloak. And now, after 
calling on her vainly, in supplication, in agony, and liusilly almost in 
anger, he sank down, as the violins played the last, bars of the famous 
air “ Che faro senza Euridice,” on the seat bt'side her, clasping her 
dead hands in his hands, and hidirjg his head on his dead love’s 
breast. * 

Well,” said Carlo, as they were moving awfiy, and in order, after 
that silence, to say something, *■ what is, after all our discussions, 
the moral value of the beautiful ? ” 

“ To make us believe that there is good iu ourselves and others,” 
answered Donna Maria. 

“ And that great artists are not necessarily automata,” addoh 
Baldwin, apologetipally. 

. Kor, in that last pathetic scene, when Orpheus had taken off his 
cloak to spread over Eurydicc, there had been revealed, twisted into 
the girdle of his tunic, a long twig of laurel, of the sort that gmwH 
not in theatre dressing-rooms, but in the high-lying pastures of tlic 
Villa Borghese. . ^ 

Vernon Lee. 
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I’akt I.— Spejcctt. 

I N dealing with the two great forms of vocal utterance, it will 1x' 
most convenient to take; them in their histoiical, or at any rate? 
their logical, order. Whatever “native woodnotes wild” our hypo¬ 
thetical half-human ancestor may have “ warbled ” by way of love- 
ditties ‘before he taught himself to speak, there is no doubt that 
singing as an art is a later development than articulate speech, 
without which, indeed, song would bo like a Iwcly without a soul. » I 
will, therefore, treat of speech first; and it will clear the ground if I 
begin with a definition. Physiologically, S])eech is the poAver of 
modifying vocal sound by breaking it up into distinct elements, and 
moulding it, if 1 may say so, into different forms. Sjnrvhy in this sense, 
is tho universal faculty of which the various lantftin/fcit by means of 
which men hold converse with each other are the particular manifes¬ 
tations. Speech is the abstract genus, language the concrete species. 

I am happy to ssiy it does not fall within the scop6 of my present 
purpose to discuss tho origin of language, a mysterious problem, on 
Avhich the hiinum brain has exercised itself so much and to so little 
pnrjiosp, that some years ago, I believe, the Trench Academy declined 
to receive any further communications on the subject. The origin of 
the mrc is a different matter. The vocal function is primarily^ a 
means of expression. I see no reason for disagreeing with Darwin, 
when he says that “ the primeval use and means of development of the 
voice ” was as an instrument of sexual attraction. The progenitors of 
man, both male and female, are supposed to have made every effort to 
cliarm (?ach other by vocal melody, or what they considered to bo such, 
and by constant practice with that object the vocal organs became 
devtdqped. Darwin seems inclined to believe that,'as wcaoaen have 
sweeter voices than men, they were the first to acquire musical powers 
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in ordpr.to attract the other sex, by which I supijose ho means that 
the feminine voice owes its greater sweetness to more persevering 
culture for purposes of Auction. I do not know whether the ladies 
of the present day will oyrn this soft in^oachment, or whether tlicy 
will be flattered bylhe suggestion that their remote ancestresses lived 
in a perpetual Leap Year of coni’lship. Other emotions, lipwcver, 
besides the niashu’ passion of lov’e luid to be expressed; joy. angi’r, 
fear, and pain had all to find utterance, and the iiervons centnes 
excited by these various stimuli threw the whole juuscular syst.(‘in into 
violent contractions, which in the case of the muscles moving,tho chest 
and the vocal cords naturally produced sound—that is to say, voice. 
These movements, at first accidental anid purposeless, in time Ix^cauu' 
insepai'ably sissociated with the emotional slate giving rise to tlu'm,' so 
as to coincide with it, and thus serv(» as an index or ex])ression tliweor. 
Prom this to the voluntary emission of vocal sounds is an ea^ Ae]). 
and it is probable enough that the charactei* of those sounds was 
primarily due to the “ imitation and modification of dillercnt natural 
sounds, the voices of other animals and man’s own instinctive 
cries." * • 

The mechanism of the voice is extremely simpU' in its geperul 
principles, though highly comifiex in its details, hbrtnnately a ktjow- 
ledge of the latter is not r(‘(|uii’e(l lor the com prohen sitm of the main 
facts I'elative to the produclion of. the voice, and 1 shall not further 
allude to them luire. Vocal sound is produccil solely in iho larynx, 
an elementary fact which must be t horoughly grasped, as many absurd 
notions arc ciiiTcnt even among ])eople who^hoidd know Is'tter, such 
as that the voice may be produced at tlu^ back of the uos«? in th<« 
stomach, and elsewhere. 'L’he laryn.x is a nuisical instrmnent of very 
C(»mple.x stTucture, partaking both of the rc<’d and the string type, the 
former, however, distinctly predominating. It is e.ssoniially a small 
chamber with cartilaginous Avails, which is divided inlo an upper and a 
lower compai-tmcnt by a sort of sliding floor, or doulilci valve, formed 
by the two ^vocal cords. In brc*athirtg this valve ojusns, its two lateral 
halves gliding Avkh; aj^art from each other, so as to allow a bj:oad 
* column of air io pass tlirough; in speaking or singing, on the olher 
hand, the valve is closed, but for a narrow rift along ils middh*. 
JThrougli this small chink the air tsscaping from the lungs is forcml 
out .gradually in a thin stream, which is compressed, so to sjisak, 
between the edges of Iho cord.s, that form the «)pening tccluilcally 
called the ‘‘ glottis." through which it passes. 'I'Ijc arrangcmejil is 
typical of the economical • workm.unship of Is’ature. 'J'he widest 
possible entrance is prepared for the air wdiich i.s talfon into tlic^ 
lungs, as the freest ventilation of their whole mucous surfac*' is 
necessary. When thti air has been fully utilized for tliat ]un'])osr, 

* “ Descent of Man." 2nfl ocl., iss'i, j». 87. ' 
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it is, if need be, put to a new use on its way out for the production 
of voice, and in that case it is carefully husbanded and allowed to 
escape in severely regulated measure, eveiy particle of it being made 
to rond(!r its exact equivalent in force to work the vocal mill-wheel. 
Wlien the air is driven from the lungs up thp windpipe it 8ti*ikes 
against the under surface of the floor or double valve formed by the 
vocal cords, which arc firmly stretched to receive the shock, forces 
them apart to a greater or less ('xtent, and, in rusliing out between 
tliem^hrows tliem into vibration. The vibration of the vocal cords 
makes the column of air itself vibrato, and the vibration is communi¬ 
cated to tho air in the upper part of the throat, the nose, and mouth, 
from which finally it issues .as notmd. The vocal coids are the 
“ reeds ” of the vocal instniment, and as, owing to tho extraordinary 
number and intricate arrangement of their muscular fibres, they cmi 
change their length and shape and thickness in an almost infinite 
variety of ways, they are equal in effect to raauy different reeds. If 
tho vocal cords c.auiiot move so as to bring their edges almost into 
cofatact, or if there is any substance between them which prevents 
them from coming together, tho voice is destroyed,; if there is any¬ 
thing (such as a gi-owth) in or on omi of Ihem, its vibration is more 
or less checked, and hoarseness is the consequence. Tho primary 
sound generated in the larynx is modified by tln^ shape, size, and 
density of tho ])arts through which tho vibrating column of air has to 
pass befortj it issues from tho “ barrier of the teeth."’ These “ re¬ 
sonators ” include the part of the larynx above the vocal cords, with 
the little sounding board, tho epiglottis, covering it; the upper part 
of the throat or pharynx, the nasal passages with certain echoing 
cav^es in the bones of l.he skull which communicate therewith ; and tho 
mouth, with tho soft palate and uvula, tongue, cheeks, toetli, and lips. 
It is to those resonators, as well as to tlvo size and shape of the larynx 
itself—and those })art3, like tho features of the fact', art' never exactly 
similar in any two individuals—^that the distinctive tjuaJity, or tiinhre, 
of the voice is due. 

Timbre is tho physiognomy of the voice by which fhe speaker 
can be rt^cognized even when unseen. Just as the face may bo* 
lit up with joy, darkened with sorrow, or distorted with passion, 
so may the voice bi; altt'.rod by strong mental emotion. This is 
due to the influence of tho mind on the nervous system, whicH 
controls every part of tho body; if it be stimulated, increased action 
will be excited; if disordered by shock, feeble irre^lar movements 
will be produced, the limbs will diake, and the voice tremble. From’ 
the effect of peculiairities of physical confoimiation on the voice it will 
be readily understood that timbre may be, in some degree, a national 
or racial pecub'arity. There are also certain physical types which 
correspeud to particular timbres of the voice. I have noticed this 
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particiilpl^ in persons of like complexion eren when different in race. 
Thas, a certain sharp metallic clearness of articulation is often foimd 
in individuals of ruddy complexion, light yellow hair, and hard blue 
eyes, whilst rich mellow tones,'with a i^^ndency to ix^'Uvnimto in 
ordinary speech, are dften associated with black hair and florid face. 
A remarkable point is tlmt the same voice may be altogether difi^reut 
in timhre in singing from what it is in speaking. The ditlerence is 
probably duo to the fact that in singing the resonators arc, inline-* 
tively, or as the result of training, managed in a more artistmally 
effective manner than in oi'dinaiy Hpo<^c]i. * 

Speech differs from song as walking does from dancing; speecli 
may be called the prose, song the, potjfry of vocal soiuid. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has defined song-as “emotional speech,” but this 
terra might with greater justice be used to designate the hystero- 
cpileptic oratory which threatens to become acclimatized in this sober 
island, or even to the exchange of amenities between two angry 
cabmen. It would be more accurate to call song “nitisical sjiei'cli,” 
using the word ‘‘ musical ” in its strict wmso tis signifying sound 
with definite variations of tone and regularity of time,. But, just 
as there may be “songs without nords,” so there may be speech 
without voice, as in whispering. {Sound, as wo have ah'oady seen, 
is produced in the larynx, Irat articulation, or the transformation 
of raoaningless sound into speech, is performi'd in tliB month; 
in speaking, therefore, the tivo parts work tog(‘thor, the larynx 
sending out a stream of sound, and tho inoulli, by means of tho 
tongue, cheeks, palate, ti'ctli, and lijis, breaking it up into variously 
formed jets or wonls. In other words, tlu' laTyn.v supplies the raw 
material of sound which the nioutli manufiictures into speech. Time, 
which is an essential element of song, is altogether disregarded in 
speech, whilst the intoiwals of tone ai'e so irregular as to defy 
notation, and are filled up with a uumber of intermediate sounds 
instead of being sharjily defined. Tlici voice glides about at its own 
sweet will in ^speaking, obeying no rule whatever, whilst in song it 
springs or drops from one tone to the next over strictly measured 
gaps. In singing, short syllables are lengthened out and cease in 
fact to be short, and (except in certain kinds of dramatic singing and 
in recitative) the accent naturally falls on the vowels and not on 
consonfints. In speaking, only th(i lower third of the voice is ern-' 
ployed as a rule, whilst in singing the groate,st efff.ct is generally 
pj’odnced, except in the case of contraltos and basses, by the nsr* of 
the upper and middle notes. In speech the range of tone, even in 
the most excitable persons, hardly ever ex'ceeds half an octavo; in 
singing the average compass is two octaves. Singing tends to pre¬ 
serve purity of language, tho rules w'hich govern the utterance of 
every note also aSTecting the articulate element combined wnth it, and 
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keeping the words caSfc in fixed forms—a stereotype of sound, if 1 
may vonturo the metaphor. Speech, on the other hand, like hand¬ 
writing, is always changing. As Max Muller says: “ A struggle for 
life is constantly going on amongst *the Words and grammatical forms 
in each language. The better, the shorter, the easier forms are 
constantly gaining the upper hand, and tliey owe their success to 
Iheir own inherent virtue.”* l?hus speech not only tends to split 
language into dialects, but each dialect is b(-‘ing continually, though 
imiierceptibly, modified, jiot only in constmetiou but in pronunciation. 
T’ho Pk'nnunciation of an Englishman of Chaucer’s day would be unin¬ 
telligible to us, whilst that of one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
w^oiild be as strange to our ears as the accent of an Aberdeen fishwife 
is to tlie average Cockney. If the speaking voice has .a distinctly 
sing-song cliorsuiter—^that is to say, if it proceeds by musical intervals— 
the result is as grotesfjue as it would be to talk in blank verse, or, as 
Sir Toby Belch says, “to go to church in a galliaixl and corao liome 
in a coranto.” On the other hand, the speaking voice becomes most 
sympathetic in its quality whcTi it approaches the singing voice, the 
musical character, however, being concealed by the variety of its 
inflections. It is inipoitant that in spciiking a musical note should 
never be recognized; the eflect is as nnpleasa.nt to our oars as an 
accidental h(!xarae1er in a sentence of prose was to the ancients. 

Wide %.s the difference is between speech and song, the great gnlf 
fixed between them is partly filled uj) by intermediate modes of using 
the voice wdiich paitake of the nature of both. I’hus there is the 
measured utterance df disclamation, which niay be so rliythmical in 
time and varied in tone as to b(‘almost song. On the othc;rhapd, the 
rccitatiro of tho opera approaches speech. Various intermediate forms 
between speech and song may be heard in the oi’ilinary speech of 
certain races, notably in Italians, Welshmen, and the inhabitants of 
certain p.arts of Scotland and England. I’he I’uritans, as is well 
known, uttered their formal and affected diction in*a peculiar nasal 
tone; and the term “cant,” though properly belongiufj to their sing¬ 
song delivery, came to be applied to the sentiments expressed by it. 
Many of tho ancient orators, to judge from the description left us by* 
Cicero and Quintilian, would seem to have sung their speeches, tlie 
style of declamation being, in fact, expressly texnned cmitus ohmtrio'r. 
•As they generally spoke in the open air, and to vast audiences, this 
artificial mode of delivery may have been necessary in order to make 
the voice reach further tliar: if they had spoken in a more patnral 
wav. C. Gracchus used to have a unnsician behind him while he 

•r 

spoke, to give him the nofe from time to time with a musical instru¬ 
ment called a immrion. A similar plan might, with much advantage to 
the “ general ear,” be adopted by certain modoni orators, the crcm’nrlo 

* Nature, Janaaiy G, 1870. 
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of whoge enthusiasm expresses itself in intareasing intensity of shrill¬ 
ness. 

Those who have not given much attention to the subject are apt to 
think of speaking, as Dogberry *did of res-ding and wrjting, that it 
“ conics by nature ^that it is, in fact, an instinctive act, which no more 
needs cultivation for its right performance than eating or sleeping. 
This is a groat mistake. Speaking, even of that slipshod kind which 
is mostly used inordinaiy conversation, is an aii, and as such has to 
be learned, often with mucli labour. The conijilicated muscular 
actions, the nice nervous adjustments, the combination of these 
into one harmonious eflbrt directed to a particular end, and, finally, the 
mastery of all these movements till they can bo produced automati¬ 
cally without a direct and continuous t'xercise of will-power, form a 
complex process which takes years to leani, and which, by many, is 
even then very imperfectly acquired, (iood sjieaklng is a higher 
development of the art, wlncli btjars the same relation to speech as 
ordinarily heard that the horse.inanship of an Arclu*r or a Cannon 
bears to the perfonnanco of a costermonger’s boy on the paternal 
donkey. • 

A man who speaks well not only makes Iximself intelligible to his 
hearers without difliculty to lh(!m, but with a minimum of effort on 
his own part. If the voic(^ is properly used the throat hardly ever 
suffers, but wrong proiluctirjii is a fi'rtilo source of discomfort and even 
disease in that re.gion. Jt should be clearly understood that public 
speaking, in addition to its intellectual aspects, is a jdiysical jierfonn- 
ance which requires “ wind ’’ and “ muscle ” and the ])errect manage¬ 
ment of one’s bodily resource's, like any other atldetic feat 'J’o 
attempt to speak in public without ]jrevious training is like t.ryiiig to 
climb the Matterhorn without pre]jaration, and is just as certain to 
end in failure if not clisastc'r. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the training of the voice, 
should begin almost in the cradh*. I do not, of course, mean that a 
baby should tauglit to S(juall according to rulf, or that the prattle 
of children should be made a laborious task. Hut I wish to insist on 
the importance of surrounding the child, as soon as it begins to lisj), 
with persons who sjieak w(dl. “ All languages,” as old Jloger Aschaiu 
says, “both learned and mother tongues, ai(* begotten and gotten 
solely by imitation. For as yt? use to liear so ye huirn to speak ; if 
you hear no^othcr ye speak not yourself; and whom only hear of 
them ye only learn.” Quintilian says: “Before all .... let the nimses 
speak properly. The boy will liear them first, and will try to shape 
his words by unitating them.” This applies chiefly to pronunciation 
and the correct use of words ; but mucli might also bo done for the 
right management of the voice if every child coultl grow up amrmg 
people who speak well. I should be dispo.sed to make it an esseniial 
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point iji tlio selection of a nurse or governess tliat she should have a 
good voice as well as a refined accent. • 

In antiquity the training of an orator was almost as elaborate an 
affair as the training of a «racehorse is with us. Not only the voice, 
but the whole man, physical, intellectual, and moral, was cai*efully pre- 
pared( with conscientious minuteness of detail, for the great business 
of life, the making of s}»eeches. In this system of education the 
development of the voice naturally held a large place, and the phonamts, 
or voice driller, was an indisponsablo accessory, not only of every 
school of oratory, but of many formed oral-ors. Of the methods of tho 
phonascufi we know little, but we find hints in some of the classical 
writers that, like certiiin of Itis professional brethren in more recent 
days, he was not disinclined to magnify his offici*. Sen(?ca, in one of 
his letters, warns his friend against living, vocally speaking, in sub¬ 
jection to his pJionaHcus, and implies that he might as well keej) 
another artist to superintend liis walking. In our own clay the plumn^vst 
still survives in public life, though perhaps more as a lu-vury than an 
acknowledged necessity. A celebrated novelist, dramatic author, and 
orator, who pjissed over to the great majority nislny years ago, used 
always to put himsedf under tho guidajice of a vocal mentor before 
delivering a speech, hlvery tone, every pose, and every gesture was 
oarc*fully prepared and industriously pnwjtised, under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Webster, brother of the celebrated comedian, Benjamin 
Webster. Tliat the (dahoratci training of the ancients was eminently 
succjessful is show'ii by the powers of endui-ance wduch it is clear they 
must have possessed. They habitually spoke for five or six hours, 
and even longer, and, in order to appreciate their staying power, it 
must be remembered that they spoke in the open air, amidst all the 
tumult of the forum, which was capable of holding 80,000 people, and 
with an amount and vigour of action of which the g«‘Sticulations of an 
Italian preacher arc* hut a ]}ale reflex. Loug-windedness was at one 
time cultivated as a fine* art by Komaii orators, when they had to 
plead before a judge whom they supposed to be in favous of the other 
side. Those prototypes of our modern obstructionists were aptly 
ternunl nioratorcs, or delayers, becaiiso they postponed as far as poi^sible 
the passing of the sentence. "J’lie abuse finally reached such a height 
that a law had to be passed limiting the length of pleadings jn 
public cases to the running out of one clepsydra. It is impossible to 
say exactly wind period of time this w'as equivalent to, ^.s the water- 
clocks of the Komaris were of different sizes, and the rapidity gf 
flow rausfi have varied under different" circumstances; from twenty 
minutes to half an liour may, however, be taken as roughly repre¬ 
senting the average lengtli of a speech under tliis strict system of 
“ closure.Much as I admire the eloquence of our own House of 
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Commons, I do not, think the business of the country w'ould suffer if a 
similar{statute of limitations were intiwluced into its debates. 

If tho Romans carried the culture of the spiking voice to a 
pedantic extreme, we, on the other hand, undoubtedly neglect it too 
ranch. It is not tha^we speak less, but thflt’we have lesst appreciation 
than the ancients had of oratory as a fine* art, and we are therefore 
more tolerant of mumbling utterance and slovenly tlelivery. Mafty an 
inarticulate speaker who, in these days, hums and haws through an 
hour or Wo of dreary platitudes, would have be(‘n hooted down in five 
minutes by a Greek or Roman audience. The compandivo di^cny of 
orators in modern times is due to the diffusion of chi‘ap litc‘tature ; 
tho function of the public spi^aker has j)i!eu lo a gi’cat ext«‘nt made 
obsolete by iln» daily newspaju'rs. Tuforination and arguments on 
political matters, which had formerly to be siipplitjd by word of 
mouth from the rostrums, are now^ served up, spiced to each reader’s 
taste, by imiuraerablo ‘‘able editors." I Jut though the neces¬ 

sity for what I may call j)rofossional orators no longtr exists, a 
largo part of the l)usiiies.s of the State in a free country must still 
be carried on or controlled by talk, and the livijig v»)ico must .‘ilways 
have a power of stirring and swaying popular seiitiuient.—^the collective 
feeling of large i)iass(‘s of num, which is soraothijig moni than tlui sum 
of their individual feelings—far Ixjyoml the reach of th,e pen. John 
Bright’s exquisite purity of styhj would have made him a most effective 
writer, but would his great spoeclic's, if cut up into leailing articles, have 
stirred the national heart as did his burning words, thrown red-hot 
among a living mass of enthusiastic heui'ers^-' Again, newspapers 
have not yet taken the place of the highly fee'd oratora of the Bar, 
nor of the edifying eloqnenct* of the pulpit, to say nothing of Mansion 
House and Exeter Hall meetings, and the inevitable post-prandial 
speechifying without which the British Constitution could not, I 
suppose, hold together long. On the whole 1 think we use the voice 
in public even more than the ancients, and there is, therefore, all tho 
more reason for its being jn’operly trained. Good speaking is now'a- 
days important, not only from the artist ic, but from tin; business )X)int 
of view; and, even for “ practical men,” it cannot bo a waste of time 
to acquire so valuable a fsiculty. ^J'hese arguments may pcrliai)s seejn 
superfluous, as the proposition they an*- intended lo support is self- 
evident. I lay stress on them, however, because J am convinced tliat 
the nfecessity of training the speaking voice is very imj)erfi‘etly 
. appreciated by most people. 

• It is not within my province to discuss the technicsJ details of voice 
training. I will only say that evejy systcjm of vocal ijist ruction should 
aim at strengthening the power of the voiof*, inci’casing its compass, 
and purifying its tone, and, above all, at giving the speaker j)erfoct 
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control over it, e'\'en in the very whirlwind of oratorical passion. It 
would be well if every school in the land had a master of elocution 
attached to it, an^ if tto art of delivery were taught to every boy as 
pai-t of the regular csourse of education. As long as it is only an 
“ accomplishment,” a Inxuiy, there Avill always be a certain contempt 
for it among ‘Flnglish schoolboys. Tn the excellent system of educa¬ 
tion irhich Ilabolaia sketched out, the development of the voice is 
expressly mentioned as part of Gargantua’s athh^tic training. In the 
middle of a detailed <Iescription of his swimming and climbing 
exercises and practice* in the use of weapons of all kinds, wo are 
told that “ pour s’ex(‘rcer lo thorax ot poulmons crioit* comme tons 
les diables. Jti Tony une f<jis appellant ]'lud(*mon depuis la ports 
Sdinct Victor jiiscpies a Montmartre. Stentor n’eut onques telle voix 
ii la bataille do Trove.” Thei’e is a hint for schoolmasters of the 
present day. Tlie “ young barbarians ” under their charge might by 
degrees be made to look on strength and beauty of voice, and skill in 
using it, as an atJtUtw distinction; this would at once ennoble the 
subject in Ibeir eye.s, and make elocution a matter of keen competition. 

“ Throwing the voice ” might become a recognized “ event ” in their 
sports, like throw'iug the cricket ball, and l^i-ow'n major of Harrow 
might win deathless fame by “ beating the record” of Smith minor 
of Eton. 

As part of the gcmt'.ral vocal training which .1 think desirable, I 
should be disposed to urge that all childrtm and young people shq^ld 
learn to sing as far as their natural capacity will allow. Even those 
with little or no musicM endowment Avill thus Icam to use their voices 
belter in speaking. I may say luwe, though it is rather anticipating, 
tliat, if I think it desirable for si)f;akers to learn to sing, I consider it 
still-more necessary that singers should learn to speak. Too many of 
those who soar aloft on the wings of song despise the onma pedesti'is 
of speech, and take no trouble to aerptire what they look upon as an 
inferior and possibly sui)crfluous accomplishment—with Avhat resultds 
known to cultivated listeners whose ears havt^ been tortured by Hie 
uncouth distortions and mutilations to which singers oftfen subject the 
words they have lo utter. 

Of the management- of the voice J cannot say much here. The 
chief thing is that the speaker should make himself distinctly heard 
ly the Avhole of the audience, and to this end art serves better than 
loudness. A weak voice, properly managed, will carry farther than 
a powerful organ Avorked by sheer brute force. ^ Mr. Blight’s use. 
of his voice aUvays gave one the impression of a large resefve of 
jiower. There a(*emed to be no eilbrt. in his delh'ery, even when 
speaking to a mighty concourse of people, and yet his voice was 

“ To tliR lasfc vei^c of the A'ast andience sent, ^ 

And played Anth each wild passion as it went.” 
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One element of success in this matter is no doubt the art of compelling 
an audicinde to listen. As Montaigne, in his quaint old French, says: 
“ La parole est moitiu & oeluy qui parle, moitifi h celuy qni Tescoute; 
celuy cy se doibt pr6parer a la reqovoir, selon lo bransle quVUe prend: 
comme entre cenlx jjni joHieut a la paulnfe,* celuy qui sbubstient so 
desmarche et s’approste, selon qu’il veoid reuiuer celuy qui luy jecte 
le coup et selon la forme du coup.” Every speaker should kno\/ tht* 
exact limits of his owi vocal powers, and he must be careful never to 
go beyond them, for the sake of his iiearers no less than his own. 
He must learn to judge instinctively of distance, so fis to throw his 
voice to the farthest p.art of his audience. A speaker, ami, T mfi,y say, 
a singer also, should not hear his own voice too loudly. Artistes and 
orators are often very much disa])pointed, and think their voice is not 
travelling well when they themselves do not hear it very distinctly. 
The fact is that when tho speaker does not hear his voice, this proves 
that it reaches to a distant part of tho room, and that there is very 
little rebound. Hero 1 may remark that we never hear onr voices as 
other people hear them. Our own voices are conveyed to the audi¬ 
tory nerv^e, not only through the outside air, but more dii-ectly from 
the inside, through the Eustachian tube, as well as through tho muscles 
and bones of tho mouth and liead; tho singer not only hears his own 
voice from a different tjuaitor, as wo may say, but ho bears besides 
the contraction of his own musclos. I'lio fact is well illustrated by 
tli||phonograph ; a ILstenor can recognize other jjeophi’s voices, but if 
be speaks into the. phonograph, and afterwards reproduces his own 
voice, it does not sound at all like itself to him, because ho does not 
hoar it in the manner he is accustomed to, and la'causo he hears it 
stripped of tho various accom])anying sounds which are usually 
associated with it to his ear. 

The acoustic peculiarities of the place in which ho has to speak 
must, if possible, bo carefully studied befori^hand by tho orator. 
Public buildings, however, vary so greatly in their size and construc¬ 
tion, that it is impossible to lay down any general rules for tho 
guidance of jpeakors in this matter. Each hall, church, court, and 
theatre has its o^vn acoustic character, which can he learned only by 
experience; the voice must be, as it were, tuned to it. It is well if 
this experience can be gained by the orator before he face.s his 
audience, but he must remember that trying his voice in an empty 
room & an altogether difibrent thing from actually using it in the 
same place packed* with a solid mass of wheezing, conghiJig, and ])er- 
spiring humanity. Handel is said to have comforted himS’elf when 
one of his oratorios had been performed to empty bencht;s, by the 
reflection that “ it made zo moosic shound all ze better,but this 
consolation is denied to the orator. There are some buildings which 
are so utterly ted from the acoustic point of view that even 
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experienced speakers are little better off than novices. The House o£ 
Lords has, or used to have, an unenviable reputation in this respect. 
A story is told of the late Lord Lyttelton, that, after exhausting his 
voict; in vain efforts to make- his brother peers hear a motion which he 
wished, to propose, he in despair wrote it down r^d asked the clerk at 
the table to read it out. That functionary, however, was quite 
unable to decipher the writing, and Lord Lyttelton complained that 
he was cut off from communication with his fellows. Science has not 
always been successful in coping with the acoustic difficulty. In 
1848 it was so difficult for spcsakers to make themselves heard in the 
French Chamber, tliat a committee, consisting of the leading scienti¬ 
fic Inrainai'ies of the day—j-snch as Arago, Babinet, Dumas (the 
chemist, not the author of “ 'fhe Three Muskettiers ’^), Becquerel, 
Chevreul (the centejiarian who died the otlier day), Ponillet, Begnault, 
and Duhamel—was appointed to study the case and suggest a remedy. 
After numerous experiraeuts they hit on a contrivance, designed on 
the most scientific principles, which was to make the orator’s voice 
ring like a clarion to tin* farthest benches, 'fhe last state of the 
speaker, however, was worse*, than the? first; he felt as if his voice was 
stifled under a huge nightcap, and the highly scientific sound-reflector 
had to be discarded as a failure. Indeed, modem public buildings 
are so often defcjctive in this respect that I am not surprised to find 
M. Ch. Clamiei’, who designed the Grand OiJera in Paris, exclaiming 
dolefully: “ The science of theatrical acoustics is still in its infa^pr, 
and the result in any given case is uncertain.” So impi-essed is he 
with the shortcomings /jf modern architecture as regards the convey*- 
ance of sound, that he frankly confesses that, in the construction of 
the Opera House, he “ had no guide, adopted no principle, based his 
design on no theory; ” ht? simply left the acoustic properties of the 
building to chancr,. The r(‘sult has not been aItogeth(‘,r satisfactory, 
though it has been no worse than in many other buildings where the 
architect did his beat to make the, ricoustic conditions perfect. One 
of the most remarkable buildings from the acoustic point of view 
that I have ever seen is the beehive-shaped Temple in Sfdt Lake City. 
It holds from 12,000 to l l-.OOO pt;ople, and one can literally hear a 
pin fall. AVhen 1 was in tlie Temple, with some other travellers, in 
1882, the functionary corresponding to the verger of ordinary 
churches stood at the. farthest end and dropped a pin inb^ his hat. 
The sound of its fall w’as most distinctly audible to all present.' The 
scratching of the pin against the side of the hat was also plainly heard 
across th^i whole breadth of the building. The Temple was des%tied 
by Brigham Young, who professed to have b^en directly inspired by 
the Almighty in the matter, as he knew nothing of acoustics. The 
I’esonance of the building is so loud that branches of trees have to be 
suspended from the ceiling in several places in order to dimmish it. 
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It is likely enough that Brigham Young's inspiration had a not very 
recondite and purely terrestrial source, for his Beehive is only a slight 
.modification of the whispering gallery in St. Paul’s. The bad acoustic 
properties of buildings may bo remedied by vrhat doctors call “pallia¬ 
tive treatment.” Chafes Btckmis’s experience as a public reader made 
him a liilbn of ready resource in mooting suCh <Kir»cnltie.s. On one 
occasion, when he was going to lecture at Loeds, Mr. Edmund Vates, 
who had spoken in the same hall the ovouing before, sent him word , 
that the acoustic conditions of tho place wen* vei*y bad. Dickens at 
once telegraphed instructions that curtains should be hung round the 
walls at. the back of the gallery; by this means he was able tcT make 
himself more easily heard. , 

The speaker should take the greatest care of his voice, which is 
tho instrument both of his usefulness and of his fame, but of course 
it is not always easy for him to do so. Still ho should, if possible, 
make it a rule not to speak when his voice is hoarso or fatigued, 
and, when he has a great oi*atorical effort to make, he slioiild reserve 
himself for it. Tobacco, alcoliol, and fi(*iy condiments of all kinds 
are best avoided bj;| those! avIio have to speak much, or at least they 
.should be used in .strict moderation. 1 fticl bound to w.arn speakers 
addicted to the “ herb nicotian ” against cigarettes. Like tippling, 
the effect of cigaretto smoking is cunuilative, and the sliglit bnt con¬ 
stant absorption of tobacco juice and smoke makes the practice far 
moye noxious in the long run tluiri any oilier form of smoking. Oitr 
forefathers, who used regularly to end their evenings under the table,- 
seem to have suffered little of liie -well-knowa effects of alctihol on 
the nen^es, while the inodtmn tippler, who i.s never intoxicated, is a 
* being whose whole nervous system may be said to bo in a state of 
chronic intlamraation. In like manner cigarette smokers (those at 
least who inhale the smoke, and do not merely puff „ it “from the 
lips outwards,” as Carlyle would say) are often in a state of chitmic 
narcotic poisoning. The old jest alxnit tho slowness of .tin? poison 
may seem applicable here, but though tlie process may be slow there 
can be little flonbt that it is sure, hh en if it does not kill the 
body, it too often kills or greatly impairs the victim’s working effi¬ 
ciency and usefulness in life. The local effects of cigarettes in the 
month must also be taken into account by those who.se work lies in 
the direction of public speech. The white spots on the tongue and 
instdo of the cheeks, knowm as “ smoktjr’s patches,” art? believed by some 
doctors with* Special experience to be more common in devotees of the 
cigarette than in other smokers; this unhealthy condition of the 
mouth may not only make speaking troublesome, or even painful, but 
it is now proved to be a predisposing cause of cancer. All fiery or 
pungent foods, condiments, or drinks tend to cau^ congestion of the 
throat, and if this condition becomes chronic it may lead to impair- 
VOL. LV. S I ♦ 
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menfc, if not complete loi», of voice. The supposed mirscnlpos virtues 
of the mysterious possets oud draughts on wluch.some.orators pm 
their faith exist mainly,the imagination of those who, use them;* 
at best they do nothing .rnpre than lubricate the joints of the vocal 
machine so as to make it work more smoothly. ' This is just^as well 
don^by means of a‘glass of plain water. In France water ff^etened 
with sugar ia the grand vocal elixir of political orators. As Hadasne 
'-de Girardin said, somewhat unkindly: “ Many things can be dispensed 
with in the Tribune. Talent, wit, conviction, ideas, even memory, 
can bp dispensed with, but not cau sucrdcf Stimulants may give a 
sort of “Dutch courage” to the orator, and may carry him stiocess- 
fhlly through a vocal effortt in which indisposition or nervousness 
might etherise have caused him to fail, but the immediate good 
which they do is dearly purchased by the thickening and roughening 
of the mucous surface of the throat to which they ultimately givo 
rise. 

Before leaving the subject of the speaking voice, a word or two 
may be said on what is more a matter of curious speculation than of 
practical interest. Is the human voice growing in. power and beauty 
or is it tending to decay ‘r* Certain physiologists assure us that the 
retina has acquired the power of distinguishing coloura by degrees, 
and that the process will probably continue, so that our descendants 
will by-and-by evolve the power of seeing colours now qu|te un¬ 
known to us. On the other hand, it is undeniable that civiliza¬ 
tion, so far from increasing the keenm^ss of (mr sight, threatens to 
make spectacles univbrsally necessary. There can be no doubt that 
the voice has developed greatly since our “half-human ancestcqrs”, 
wooed each other in the primeval forests, and it is conceivable that it 
may in time to come acquire the power of producing musical effects 
at present undreamt of. It is also probable enough that as the voice 
gains in sweetness it may lose in power, the latter quality being more 
required in barbarous tliau in highly civilized conditions. . Qn the 
other hand, we are taller and of larger chest-girth t^n oUr ^fede- 
cessors even of a not very remote date; it is reasonable, therefSre^ to 
suppose that the average lungs and larynx are bigger nowadays, 
and the air blast from the lungs stronger. This would a|ipeai!!^' to 
justify us in believing that the voice is stronger than pven 

two or three centuries ago. There are, however, no facts thiEd>;.XkBOW 
of to prove it. -vr 

Of the ethnology of the voice little or nothing is cerciuhly‘'|mown. 
Almost only facts I know of coming under this head fhe 

superior sonorousness of the Italian voice, and (2)^ the want of 
resonance in the voices of some Australian ahorigines, whioh.iB sup¬ 
posed to be due tQ the extreme smallness of the hollow spaees. in the 
.skull which seive as respiance chambers. Yet there is an infinite 
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diveratyin^the voices of ansmg from differenoe of 

phyacal oonformafeion, haHt of iipeech, climate, &e. It is toonr climate 
4Chat MUtoxi. attributed the fact, wbicb etrikes all foreigners’, tbat 
English people speak with' ^e mouth half ghat. ** For- ace Eoglish- 
meu,” he iSays, being**far northerly, do not open our mouths in the’ 
cold air Wide enough to grace a southern tongue, but are observed 
by all other nations to speak exceeding close and luwiud; so that 
to smatter Latin with an English mout^ is as ill a heai'ing as law 
French.'* Then look at our American cousins, in whom it is not the 
mouth but the nose that • is the “ peccant part ”—^is it climate or 
variation of structure that has wrought the change in their original 
English speech ? or is "it simply a twang inherited from their Puritm^ 
ancestors, who took their “ cant " with them to tho New "World ? 
Americans, ihcluding even so refined a scholar as Mr. Lowell, boast 
that they alone keep the true tradition of English speech, but I cannot 
believe that our forefathers, “ in the spacious times of great Elizabeth,’' 
spoke in the accents of Hosoa Biglow. Tho difficulty, or rather im¬ 
possibility, of studying tlio variations of the voice under culture has been . 
due to ^e want of* any means of porraanentl’y recording its tones. 
Now, however, that the phonograph has emerged from the condition 
of a scientific toy, comparative phonoloyy may, perhaps, take its place 
among the sciences. Besides this and oLher results, Mr. Edison^ 
wonderful instrument will preserve the fame of orators, actors, and 
singers—hitherto the most evanescent kind of glory, as it had to be 
tak^ altogether on trust—-in a form as concrete as a iiieture or a poem. 
The little revolving cylinders will reproduco “ the soimd of a voice • 
tbat .is still,'* and will enable us to have “tho little voice set lisping 
ipnce again years after our darling has been laid in on untimely 
grave. . There seems to be something almost uncanny in the power 
of thus permanently enshrining the most fleeting part of man, and 
re-awakeniug at will tho living accents of one who, being dead, yet « 
speoketh to the bodily ear. 


Morell MACiomziE, 
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T he contribution which any age m&kes to tho sura of knowledge 
must be looked for in the line of its greatest intellectual activity. 
The greatest; activity of our age is unquestionably in the domain of 
physical science. It has two great features. Tho one is the extent 
of the area which it covers; the other is iho sensp of certainty which 
t(fe feel about a large proportion of its results. Tlie latter is the more 
special feature. Every age has been differentiated from its predec^sors,, 
by knowing more: our age is also diftorentiated by the tenacity -mtlf’ 
which we hold what we know. We ft^el certain about it, not as thj^is- 
cLples of Epicurus feltfmore certain than the disciples of Zeno, but with a 
confidence which is difl[i?rent in kind. Our knowledge of the physical 
world is no longer a jiiliug of speculation upon speculation, each of, 
them plausible and each of them appealing to a certain type of mind. 
We have passed into a new atmosphere. W(! have around us, hot the 
, glamour of a splendid mist, but tho light of day. There are large 
areas in .which the battle of rival schools has ceased. The .laws of 

motion, of polarization, of chemical combination are .such as jnan 
disputes: they are capable of ocular demonstration. TJie ‘laws of 
undulation, of yegetablo growth by the multiplication, ^ cellular 
tissue, of the fofination of the crust of the earth by. aqueous deposits 
and igneous action, are such as all intelligent men acc^v though 
• tliey cannot be ocularly, demonstrated. We assert them .vrath Confi¬ 
dence. We should ridicule any one who seriously , emnpared the 
cosmogony to which they point with that of the ’pf Plato. 

The physical theories of a thousand year? ago are.' Is^chately ^ne. 
We move about the records of them as we should move about a city 
of the dead. They were at the time inevitah3e*0<^^ey were a 
necessary prelude to the knowledge- which we 'hk^\ aow. The 
human mind had to hmn by experience the m^sture. of its powers. 
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When it^first awoke to self-consciousness there seemed to be no limit 
to those powers.# It was the mind that gavie a unity to external 
objects of sense: it was the mind that detected the species in the 
indindnal, that linked together the motions qF the planets, and that 
traced t^ cnnre of the zodiac. It seemed as though the mind could 
gather glance the contents of the book of knowledge, and construct 
for itsel^by the architecture of its imagination the whole vast temple 
’of the uniyerto. Outside the more obvious facts of sense it had » 
but little check. Imagination had free play. Tlie result of that 
free play was that every man of genius created his owii world. Theory 
followed theory, as cloud after cloud rises from the sea. Hut there 
was no certainty: for there was no tesh The histoiy of the appli¬ 
cation of tests, of the checking of imagination by sensible facts, is 
the history ef the growth of modern science. It came only by the 
slow process of centuries. Tiie mind still built its theories, great 
and small, but at every step it ])ut its theories to the proof. The 
use of imagination was found to lie in its being tlie basis of expenment 
and verifiable hypothesis, Science passed from metaphysics to fact, 
and passed thereby, fiom doubt to certainty. Its disciples stood on 
. firm ground. The method by w'bicU they worked, wherever it could 
be tested, was demonstrably true: and it is by the large application 
of this method, and by the sense of cei dainty which it hoe braught, 
even more than by tliV. splendid results which have Ixien achieved, 
that our age is distinguished from all the ages tliat have gone before. 

But when we turn fi*om the domain of the physical sciences to that 
■ of theology, we find that the majority of men are in the same state of 
mind in regard to it in wliich their rmcestors were five hundred } ears 
ago in regard to biology or astronomy. There are many theories, each 
of them with its plausibilities, and each of them' with its putisans. 
The partisans of each theory fool the same kind of confidence that 
was felt by a Scotist as against a Thoraist, and by a Thomist as 
against a Scotist. But controversy is a conflict of specnlations. 
Tber«i‘ 4il no recognized test, and no court of appeal. The commu- 
nities'wMch guarantee truth to their members themselves rest upon 
unveri^ble^ hypotheses. The scenery of the tbeological world is 
that of a mountain-range seen from a distance in the early sunlight, 
in whi^ the eye of the spectator fails to distinguish the clouds that 
paSs the solid rocks that endure. 

The question which is suggested'to a student of theology by the 
change wbic&, has* come over the whole character of tlie physical 
sdencei ift ithis. " Is there anything in .the sphere of thought corre¬ 
sponding to that wbicib serves as a check upon free imagination in the 
sphere of sensible experience ? Is there anything which promises to 
give mankind the same sense of certainty in regard to the one which 
^ey are beginning to feel in regard to tbe other ? 
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A physical science begins by asc^iaoning/in case of the group 
of phenomena udth which it ileals, tW 0 (^^ona<^ and 

the law of their succession. .The ancient hypotheses, for example, && 
to the formation of the earth, have yielded to the science el gediogy. 
Hypothesis" still goes on'; but it is ch^k^ “nt every by an 
examination of the ‘record that lies beneath our feet. The itself, 
when rightly questioned, tells the story of its birth, -. lEW^-as the 
physical forces tliat act upon ocr planet, and within it,*have left their' 
prodpcts and the evidence of their action in the strata of its crust, so 
the Bjpiritual forces that act upon human nature have left their 
products, and the evidence of their action, in literature/4a ttsaj^, and 
in institutions. Literature, / usages, institutions are the fosi^^ world 
of thought. They are around us in an almost infinite mass. To the 
majority of men they are what the phenomena with which geology 
deals were before that science began. They are apparent enough, but 
they teach no lesson. They are mere cnnositics. llie thoughts of 
past generations are labelled and described like the objects in a 


mnseum. “ Tliis is the opinion of Plato.” “ This is the belief 
of the ancient Greeks.” “ Tlds is a practice of the e^ly Christians.” 
Where they are studied more seriously, they are commonly studied 
in an attitude of criticism. Men take as a standard tibte state 
of mind at which they have themselves arrived, and by it they 
measure the thoughts of their predecessors. Thesy range them into 
cla^B. They analyse them into the elements which they regard as 
true, and those which they regard as false. They sometimes look 
with a complacent pity lipon this or that great thinker of the past 
who failed to see what they themselves seem to see. The assumptioii 
which underlies such' criticism is that they themselves have reached 
a final ntate of knowledge. The difiiculty in the way of such an 
assumption is that the criticism with which they thus measure the 
thoughts of their predecessors is itself variable. It varies ;from 
generation to generation. It varies also in any particular generation 
with difierent. groups of thinkers. This mere measuring of* 
by the present teaches no more, and brings ns no nearer tcT ceil^i^ty, 
than a mere description side by side of tjie mammals^ of the .b^ridazy- 
epoch and the mammals of our own. This fossil world, df^t^touglit, 
admits of being treated by precisely analogous methods- tb , by 
.whidk we interrogate the fossil world of matter; and-' 
rogated it will tell us precisely similar tilths: and the 1^nlp^|>when 
we have‘found them, will be held with jibe same '8ei^#'o|f?^i^ainfy. 
The thoughts of a generation of men. form, so to 
In each stratum there are different groups, dietidbuted;'Afferent 
areas. In the Successive strata, i&ere axe thongfits'-wl^rsnrvive 
from the strata beneath, and thoughts whidi -leappettr 'ia-the/i^^ta 
above. It is the task oi the thecdogiim, as in the matmal seieiime it 
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is Jt^e task of the geoloj^t, to find out izi the £i<st p^oe the con> 
ditions under which each; gtoiip of tJiot^htil exists in a particular 
stoatun)) in the second place its Matiops to the groups that precede 
and follow it. ' • 

1. The. fauna, and flora* of each area of the earth’s 'surface at a 
given 0 ^h are necessary results of that epoch.* They are part of a 
single plan. They imply ascertainable conditions. Tliey var/ with 
the varying conditions. If in a givpn area which is now cold ther^ 
are found tho fossil remains of plants and animals which arg* only 
known to live, and whos^ structure only enables them to live, in an 
atmosphere of constant heat, it is an inference which can hardly l)e 
disputed that the climate of that are#i was once warmer than it is 
now. The science of constructive palsoontology is '*built upon this 
view, and it has again and again vindicat(‘d its position by the fulfil¬ 
ment of its prophecies. It csin reproduce for ns, with au approxima¬ 
tion to certainty, the whole scenery of gwm art>as innumerable years 
ago—tho thick jungles of the coal fonwts, the lagoons, with their 
muddy shores, where tho great saurians found a congenial home. 

It is not less so, with any given stratum of thought. 'Plio oiunions 
of masses of men do not <‘xist in isolation. Tho thoughts of a genius 
may in some respects tinnscfind his time, thoimh even they are 
necessarily conditioned by it. But all ■'houghts which have any hold 
upon a large group 8f men arc part of a whole coherent mass. They 
arO strictly relative to their time, resulting from similar antecedents, 
swayed by analogous influences. Tho problem to bo determined in 
the case of any given opinion, or of a usage or institution which 
indicates an opinion, is the natui’e of its environment. That 
environment has to bo constructed in tho same way as a geologist 
roconstructs the environment bf tho coal plants. Without it the 
knowledge that a certain opinion was held at a certain time is a merely 
useless fact. With it tho conditions of the existence of the opinion 
become apparent, and form the first element in the consideratipn of 
.ita<.Valnc. There w^as, for example, during many ages an opinion in 
the 'Christian Church that the death of Christ w as a priq© paid to the 
dcrili It was part of a large group of ideas. . The Christian world 
liad npt fully realized the conception of the sole monarchy of God. 
Hi8;;po#er was conmved to be limited by the existence of a rival. 
The'jBSfaijjaatiDn of light and darkness, the swing of the awful pendulum 
of d^th, death and life, tho contrast of spirit and matter, of 

the h^ttflrbichVivified and the dead rock that never blossomed into 
flowSci^iM^g^ted that the ni^iverse was the scene of an infinite and 
and that the vjp^ light and life over darkness 
and diS^j^though.' certain, was remote, and, though destined to bo 
<^plete, rose wid fell in the tide of a conflict that swept through all 
• ivorl^, It is to these conceptions that this theory of the death 
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of Chrisf/ was relatim They make it mtelli^ible. It part of a 
phase of thought through which the human mind must needs pass 
before making good its footing on the firmer ground of a l^igher con¬ 
ception. , ^ ^ 

But for one circumstance this inrestigation of *!the totality of beliefs 
at a given period df history, to which any given belief must be 
relative, would be as easy in tlie domain of thought as it is in the 
.domain of matter. The disturbyrig element is that, under the influence 
of literature and of societicss, opinions tend to have an artificial exist¬ 
ence in generations long subsequent to tliat of which they are the 
natural growth. It is not given to civilized ages in which books are. 
read, and in which also societies take for tluur basis the conservatioln 
of past phases of opinion, to tbiidc out their own problems freely. 
There are, in our own time, as there have been in the times that have 
gone by, innumerable opinions and fragments, of opinions which 
belong to states of mind that have long vmiished from the scene. 
They are not living thoughts that move among us witli a reasoning 
soul and an articulate uttej*ance. They are but mummies, barely 
stripped of their swathing bauds, t hat are made to move by an interiial 
machinery, and that speak with the artificial tones of an automaton. 

2. It is consequently even more necessary in theology than in 
geology to view facts, not only in relation to those that coexist with 
them, but also in relation to those that liave preceded them. If, on 
the one hand, opinions are th(^ result of the co-operation of the forces 
of the present, so, on the other hand, are they the outcome of the 
forces of the past. Tliey must be traced in their sequence and 
succession. We must ascertain the cui’vc of which they are lod. 
We must find out their law. In the physical world all tilings seem 
to go hack in an almost infinite procession. Tlu*re has been no apparent 
break in its continuity. The world of which ivo are jiart is linked by 
the chain of perceptible succession to tlie world of it may be a million 
years ago. The truth of this is confirmed every day. There are np 
longer, as there were even when some cum>nt handbooks were written, 
two sciences, the one botany, the other palajontolpgy, as though 
between the flora of the present and the flora of the far past there 
were a difference of kind which compelled a difference of treatment. 
There is but one science, which comprehends in its view all vegetable 
growths, from the fucoids of your Silurian rocks to the splendid ItJooms 
of your Botanic Gardens. The fossils of primeval time ex plain the 
plants of to-day, aaid the plants of to-day help us io understax^ the 
nature and the law of the fossils of primeval time. • ^ 

The inference of analogy which the physical sciences offer to the 
mental sciences js that there is a similar continuity betwem the strata 
of human thought. They suggest that instead of discussing^ 
abstract grounds the probable truth (h* falsehood of an opinion, we 
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should t troce its histioTj. They bid us ascertain through what pre¬ 
ceding foi*ms it has come to be wHat it is, by so tracing the law 
of its development in the past to estimate the relative value of the 
forms which survive in thg presdht. The pcunt will, perhaps, be made 
clearer by an esam^Ae. There is none more instructive than that of 
the Lord’s Sn'pper. Of metaphysical reasonings* about it there^is no 
end. . All disputants appeal to the same texts, and every disputant is 
equally convinced, that his interpnetation of those texts is alone 
correct. There is absolutely nothing but a man's own idiosynciasy Ito 
determine which of all the inconsistent theories is the more ppsbable.' 
If we look to the history of the idea in the Western* Churches, we 
shall be able to trace a clear saccession*of conceptions. The average 
opinions of the majority of Christian men are clearly recorded in 
the service books. Individual writers arc of far less value for any 
such purpose than those books which, like our modern hymn-books, 
were changed and enlarged from time to time as those who used them 
required a now expression of tlieir devotion. They reflect with sin¬ 
gular faithfulness the changing thoughts of successive generations. Of 
the many points which can bo clearly established from them I will 
select only a few. In the first place there was a clearly defined dis¬ 
tinction between the offering, Or Jiucharist, and the subsequent 
Communion. The two were never fused together. The Eucharist 
was a real sacrifice. But it was a sacrifict^ of the fruits of the earth. 
'J’he Old Testament idea remained. Men gave back to God part of 
what His bounty had bestowed. I’lujy did so—what is remarkable but 
incontestable—in the hope of propitiating Uilh. The names of those 
w'ho offered were publicly mentioned. The dead were associated with 
the living. “ lleceive, we beseech Thee, 0 Lonl Jesns, Almighty Gotl,” 
was one of the prayers for Christmas Day, “the sacrifice of pmiso 
wliidi we offer for Thy incarnation to-day, and propitiated by it so Iw 
present to us as to give life to the living and repose to the dead. 
Bid those whose names have been recited to Iw enrolled iii eternity ” 
(MabOIon, il/wsa/c Gothicum, iv. in die nativ. J. C.). After the sacrifice 
of tlie fruits of the earth had been offered the Holy Sphit was invoked, 
that the materials of the sacrifice might become to those who parlbok 
of them the, body and blood of Christ. ffTien followed the Ijord’.s 
Prayer ax^ the Communion. It is natural to find that as time went 
on thijl d^ange of the materials which had been offered' in saurifio^ 
was com^mved to be an integral part of the sacrifice itself. The Old 
Tesb^emt idea receded. Blended with the idea of the change was 
fhe mea that the true sacrifiee was Christ himself. Ilie transition 
can be traced in detail. The offering was no longer of the fruits of 
the earth but* of the body and blo|d of Christ into which the bread 
an^ wine were diani^d, not by invocation of the Holy Spirit, but by 
recitation of the words of institution. It was an enormous advance 
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on the primitive idea. It yielded, .m ita tnm^ in . many parts of tlio 
Christian world, to an^ ridea whidi seen^- tof mark a stUl further 
advance, that the .Christian sacrifice Is onS ^ot nf. ;^terial thmgs hut 
of the will, and that th^ essen<^ even of Christ’s offering was the 
same. "i ' " 

It is by thus read&g the record of the history of thcAttght that we 
must expect the theological knowledge of the future to be distin¬ 
guished from the knowledge of tliM3 present, as the phyricaL knowledge 
of the present is distinguished from the knowledge of the past. The 
readings of that record must be the work of many men working 
through lAany* generations. It must be tho work of many men, both 
because it must be spelt out letter by letter, and because the writing 
is of many kinds and inquires more than one type of mind to interpret 
it. It must be tho work also of many generations, because the 
judgments of masses of men upon large questions settle down but 
slowly, and each succeeding generation revises unconsciously and in 
silence the judgment of that which has gone before. But when we 
remember that the science of geology, including all those largo ports 
of its domain which belong to chemistry, to botany,, and to sjoology, is 
not yet a hundred years old; when we consider the exactitnde and 
minuteness of it, even though it has not yet perfected its methods or 
achieved its final results; when wo see large numbers of able men 
patiently toiling at small fragments of it, and thinking it almost a 
life-work to hove found a new fossil j when w(i take into account the 
far keener enthusiasm with which, when once that enthusiasm is 
roused, men may be ex|>^cted to work at tho strata of religious history, 
wei may look forward with the delight of a hope that is already'half- 
realiised to what our sou’s sons wdll know. 

But what, after all, you will ask, will they know that we do not 
know ? "When theology has followed in the track of geology, when 
it has ascertained the conditions under which past strata of thought 
have 'existed, and tho law of their sequence, how much nearer will 
men be to theological truth and to the sense of certainty ? 

In the first place, tho jarea of controversy wdll be dimimehed by the 
rcciS^ition of the fact that phases of opinion are relative t<). of 
mind, and by the gradual elimination from " the doma^;bf’^^nt 
discussion of the opinions which, by thfe operation of artifidai'erisses, 
have outlived their proper environment. ' •. • ’” 

In the sdbond place, there will be tt:kgr6wing TOCogirii^n'^ the^ 
limitations of our knowledge. .When wefhave learned 
and the sequences of material things, we have learned. 
part of what it is possible for us to know about , them. i.Hetl^hysics 
promised morethw this: itfrome^complote cosmologies,'it professed 
to define the essence of tilings. But the growth^ d£ sdefhtifio |p^w- 
ledgc has revealed to us that, whatever may bo tlfe possibility bur 
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know^ more about them, we xniikt be at present content 
to know'tbeir condlticms and their law, and to gather together dne by 
one whatev'er indieationa may be a^rded by sneh knowledge as to 
their inner nature. In the same way when we have come to know 
how littile. it is to ns to know of the spiritual world of which we 
are part, and what are tho conditions of our knowing it, we shall have 
made the first step towards building up, stone by stone, tlie find fabric 
ef the positive knowledge of it. , , 

Such ]}Ositive knowledge comes slowly, nor can it be anticipated. 
The chief of the results which can be atlirmed with a sense of certainty 
now, if One of the simplest, is also one of the sublimest. It is tho 
revelation of the nature both of Goi and of tho human soul which is 
implied in the fact of sequence and growth. The sublimest result of 
^ the physical sciences is tho knowledge, which is as certain as any 
inferential knowledge can be, that the whole vast universe, and. this 
earth as part of it, have progressed from lower to higher forms, from 
.a less to a more complex state of existence. The metaphysical con¬ 
ception of it tended to be that of a world made ajl at once by a single 
Jiat, It was argued that creation must have Ision instantaneous, 
nbecause a thought of God could not rest, even for an infinitesimal 
moment, inoperative and unacldevod. The interval which in human 
action must elapse between conception end execution vanished in the 
action of God. It Vas a sublime thought. And yet, for all its sub¬ 
limity, 'it was but a reflection of our finiteness and our impatience. 
We learn not from metaphysics, but from the record ol the world’s 
history which is written in its structure, thatr the result of the action 
of God has been graduid and progressive. This il^owlodge is inde¬ 
pendent of any particular tlieoiy as to tho mode of that^tiem. It is 
equally true whether the progrc.'ssion was by “ natural selection ” or by 
snocessive conations. Tho world, however created, was not created all 
at once in the perfection which it Avas destined to attain. . But that 
which, from the point of view of tlie scientist, is a progress of oroation, 
is, fzmi the point of view of the theologian, a revelation of God. Ho 
-nnfialdB Mmself in creation step by step. The innumeraWe years roll 
bh, and the generations of men succeed each other like the'uncotlnted 
seow^^ libht pass in the busy hours of time. Thera is no fast nor 
Bli6ii^}.^1^ere j8 but the awful rhythm of an everlasting life. PalimH 

T!^ truth of physical science is also the sublimest truth 

of Gieolbgy. The world of spiritual, no less than th^ world 

bf phenomena is, the result of progressive movement. 

We; not from, metaphysics but from history that the action of 
God m ^e humao; soul, no Jess jthan His action in the material world, 
has l^een gradual and progressive. But that which, from the point of 
vn^ of the historian, ia the riow evolution of thought, is, from the 
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point of view of the thk)logian, the gradual revelation of God. He 
has manifested Himself in the human soul “ in many portion's and in 
many ways.'"’ Every new thought has been a new revelation. Like 
a vast roll that slowly nnfpids . itself, the knowledge of God manifests 
itsejf from more to more. I'he fact of the gradtk’alness of the mani¬ 
festation is the sublinfest as it is also the most certain of truths; for 
it suggests that in these surging tides'of human thought, in the ideals 
which men frame, in their largo Abstractions, in the slow elaboration 
of their settled convictions, God may be not only revealing Himself 
to His creatm’es, but also rtializing Himself to Himself. 

•k 

Tin's is the* contribution which our age promises to make to thebjogy. 
It alters its character. It transfers its basis from metaphysics to 
history. It abandons the search for essences, and looks only to the 
operation of forces. It recoguis5«>s in the operation of sj)iritual forces 
a revelation of the nature of s]}irit, in tin; same way as the operation 
of physical forces reveals all that avc know of tlic nature of the physical 
W'orld. In doing this it gives to theology a basis of certainty. It 
builds it upon the fact of the manih'station of God in Jesus Christ 
rather than ujwn speculations as to His nature. It puts that fact 
Ixjfore us as one'which was meant to bo understood not all at once but 
pix)gressively, as in the physical world succeeding generations have? 
better understood the phenomena of light aTuT heat. It thereby 
raises theology again to its lost place in the world of human thought, 
making it sit once more where the Angelic Doctor sits in the great 
fresco of the Spanish Gliapcl; but in place of that incarnation of 
the metaphysics of the Middle Ages is a divine ligixrc robed in a modem 
ilress, all other forms of knowledge sitting, ns they sat of old, at her 
feet, and all the energies of the noblest of mankind again busy in. her 
service. 


Edwin Hatch. 
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L ITERA IIY anti aitwtic society in England lias, witliin the last 
thirty or Jbrty y(*ars, underp;oiio a notable change—a change 
which has been concurrent with a corresponding movement among 
other classes of the community. During this space of time those 
persons, especially, who are engaged in the profi'ssional and superior 
commercial pursuits, have shown an ever-advancing tendency in the 
direction- of greater luxury and retinemejit—a constantly increasing 
desire to surround themselves with the elegancies of life, and, ns the 
phrase goes, to “ live up to them.” The>r houses are more hand¬ 
somely end tastefully fumislu'd nn<l decorated than in the past; walls 
once disfigured wdrh pictorial monstrosities are now hung w'itli 
works pleasing to the msthetic sense; the hand of art has torched 
and beautified cvijry article of domestic use; antique fashions 
have been revived to give new grace to modeim ornament. Hiinul- 
taneously we have to note a growing disposition among the upp<‘r 
- middle-classes to cultivate the line arts. 'I'here is, in these, days, nion* 
art^work—•more painting, singing, and playing—executed in our homes 
- than there was* a generation ago ; while persons well-to-do, and even 
of i^oderate means, in larger numbers than ever, buy pjej-ures, 
engravings, books, periodical publications, and so forth; throng 1 he 
art .galleries and frequent the theatres and conbert-rooms. At-the 
same time our upper middle-classes have come more and u)oro to 
affect tii^Vays*of the orders immediately above them in the soi.-ial 
scale.. They aspire to be “,in the fashion ” ; and have migrated from 
the WeSst Central and Northern districts to the West-end, in the 
endeavour to creep nearer to the outer ring of that magic circle known 
as the monde. Tliat love of “ appearances ” which so provoked 
the scorn of Michael Angelo Titmarsli has ^hown no sign of diminution 
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since his time. Indeed, it has become so oommon and so general, 
that it has almost ceased to be an object’of ridicule to the censors of 
the age. And for {^)od reason. ■ The censors themseivM have adopted 
the same mode of life—^the. satirist of ^ gentility ” has himself become 
genteel,” ^ , 

These social developments have had a marked influence upon the 
conditions under which the fine arts are pl'ofessiohally pursued.' They 
have rendered the artist at once more ])rosperous and more fastidious. 
The sphere of employinent opened to him—^that is, to the author, the 
painter, the musician, and the actor—has been immensely widened of 
late years. The circulating library system has been largely exti^ded; 
illustrated boobs and periodicalst have been multiplied almost beyond 
computation journalism has grown to gigantic dimensions, and has 
thrown out new offshoots in many different directions; while there 
arc more than twice as many art exhibitions, theatres, and other 
places of entertainment open to the public as existed a generation 
since. The consequence is that not a few of the professions which 
minister to the popular love of culture, amusement, and recreation, 
now offer pmes that might tempt tho most ambitious aspirant to 
fame and fortune, , , ' 

The gains of successful dramatists and novelists in our days would 
indeed have been thought impossible some years a^p. fiarger prices 
aro paid for pictures than w'ei’o ever known before, wliilo for those 
artists who prefer to work in “black and white,” and who excel in 
that branch of graphics, th(‘re is an abundance of well-remunerated 
employment. Again, the salarii's now earned by actors and actresses, 
not by any means of the first rank, would havo been beyond the reach 
of the most eminent perforraora in tho earlier part of thp present :» 
rt'igu. No doubt the ranks of the army of art are greatly overcrowded, 
and the number of desperately struggling competitors is larger tlian 
ever. Yet never before was there atich a chance for superior ability 
as is offered now. Even industrious mediocrity has fair ground for 
hope, while a starving genius—except in extraordinapr casc^ . ’Of 
individual perversity—ought in these days to Ije regaraed te '-ifea 
anomaly of the age. ^ 

This remarkable change in the conditions under which the ar^sfic^ 
professions are practised has worked a corresponding diaDge^'^ lilih 
circumstanoes of that strange, fascinating microcosm , knbwie;'’M 
Bohemia. Of its gay, cjiroless, picturesque b‘fo, which - 

brightly in the pages of Henri Murgef .and Edward tVhitfy)^ #fejg,i8 
now little left. Tho old Bohemian, as .he used to be--*hqif,f^ go 
so far back as the days of Goldsmith and Grub Street, but to 
a period when men still living were young—has almOBt, t^used to 
exist. The poor man of genius—often drunken, dirty, and disreput¬ 
able—^is well-nigh as extinct as the dodo. He is'a reformed character 
nowadays, and dictates terms to pubKshem, mana^rs^ and dealers, 
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from his tUU residence in a fashionable'suburb, or his mansion in South 
Kensingtdn. He is clothe mo longer in rags, bi^ in puiple and 
fine Jinenhe Hrss not upon chop-house fare ^^4 gin-ond-water, bib 
on dainty dishes and bhampagnef while between his lips cigars of the 
choicest brands tak^ the ‘place once occupied by the humble cutty 
pipe. Kven if he still w'eivrs some of the insignia of the old order of 
Bohemians, it is “ with a difference.” If he is careless in his &ttire, 
it is with the consciousness that ho {;ouId dress bettor if ho liked; 
ho is simple in his habits, it is under a scnso that he can amply afford 
luxuries. The genius in, art or letters who is still Bohemian is so 
from (dioice, not from necessity. 

Those who have had experience of tlie,“ seamy side of Bohemianism 
—its mire and meanness, both moral and pli^sical—may rejoice that 
the old. days are no nmre. But, w'hile w'o have lost 4 uuch that 
we are glad to have got rid of, there was still something in the ^ 
simple, picturesque, bygone life whicli those wlio knew it once mus^ 
miss with regret. Gone are the ])laasant symposia in humble taverns, 
where wdt and wliisky gaily commingled; gone are the inoriy supper- 
parties of tlie old, Newmaii-street days iminorlali/jed by Thackeray. • 
Our successful authors, actors, and painters have lost touch of such 
unpretending conviviality, and liave deserted their old haimts for those 
gilded salons and sumptuous iinnor-tabhs of the great where they are 
now welcome and luAntual guests. 

Under these circumstances it is interesting to know tliat there is 
stUl left among us a small strip of that charming land of Bohemia, 
even though it may not be so wild and weed-grown as of yore j that 
there is still one little nook remaining where the gay,* careless artist 
jnay foregather wath his brethren iii the good old-fasliioncd style, and 
keep up the traditions of his race. • 

The Savage Club claims to be the one coterie of men cultivating the 
fine arts that has preserved, as nearly as possible in its integrity, the 
last vestige of the old Bohemia. Many other clubs wliich began by 
being Bohemian have ended hy becoming fashionable-—in Douglas 
Jerrtld’s phr^e, ** They have gone westward and caught coronets.” 
Others, again, have been started in a spirit of somewhat ostentatious 
defitume of the conventionaUti|^S of society, but these artificial 
attmhpts t<o. revive the Bohemianism of the past have usually rcsulhtd 
ifi fallubs. It may at least, be said of the Savage Club that its 
growtli has been spontaneous and natural, and that it has from first 
to last. cHhftg faithfully “to the ancient ways. As such it should 
Supply an int^reetiug study, ^ince its progress corresponds with, and 
illustrates, in. a marked manner, those changes in the social condition 
of the artist which we have advmrted.^ The history of the Savage 
Club from the date of its foundation to the present p<‘.riod is, in fact, 
the history of the literary and artistic society of its time. 

When the cla|jt. first came* into existence, that simple 4^d Bohemian 
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life was at its best and gayest. Then men of talent and genius were 
content to smoke their pipes and refresh, themselves 'and engage in 
jleasant friendly intercourse dingy little taven^ or chop-houses in 
Fleet Street and the Strand and their neighbourhood, in unadorned 
rooms with sanded floors and wooden “ box5s,” and wilh only John/* 
tlio old-fashioned cockney waiter, greasy but civil, to minister to their 
ncedsf Famous novelists, successful dramatists, popular actors, and 
.Iloyal Academicians might be se^n any day or night taking their glass 
of beer or of grog together in hostelries now almost wholly abandoned 
to the sporting reporter and the barrister,’s clerk. It was the last 
scene o? the old tavern days of Johnson and Goldsmith, of Boswell 
and Topham Beauclerk, and ^e curtain has fallen upon it, never to 
rise again. 

It wjis at this period ftiat the Savage Club became established. Its 
^ earliest history is characteristically nebulous. Of the very few sunnving 
original members, no two exactly agree as to the circumstances of its 
genesis. Indeed, the Savages, like the true Bohemians that they are, 
may actually be said not to know when they were born or who was 
their father 1 There is a rt'cord extant that the club was founded iu 
October 1857, but there an? those who assert that it was formed 
at least some months prior to that date. St ill greater uncertainty 
envelops the origin of the title of the chib itsidf. Here is the account 
given by Andrew' Ifalliday, its first and only pn'sident:— 

“ The Savage ('luh was fonmlctl to supply the Avant avIucIi Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and his friends experienced Avheu they founded the Literary Chib. 
A little bind of authors, purna]ist.s, and art ists felt the need of a place of re¬ 
union Avhere, in .their lioucs of leisure, they might gather together and enjoy 
each othei‘’s society, aj)art fj*om tlie publicity of that Avhich was knoAvn in 
.Johnson’s time as the ‘ ci)ftce'house,’ and etpiallijr apnit from the chilling 
splendour of the modenA club. When about a dozen of the original members 
AA'ere assembled in the place seU*cted for their mectutfw, it became a question 
Avh.at the clnb should bo called. Ei'ery one in thinfnem suggested a title. 
One said the ‘Addison,’ another the ‘Johnson,’ a third ihc ‘ Goldgmith,’ and 
so forth; and at last, aftei' Are laid run the Arhole gamut of famous litemiy 
•names of the modern period, a modest 'member in tlio cWner suggested the 
‘Shakespeare.’ This aaus too much for the ginvity of one oi the company 
(the late Robeit Brough), whoso keen sense of humour enabled him, in the 
mid.st of our enthusiasm, to |)erceive that Are were bent on' making ourselves 
ridiculous. ‘ Who are wo,’ he said, ‘ Ave should take |:heae great names 
in vain 1 Don’t let us be pretentious. If wo must have i^'name, let it lie a 
modest one—one that signifies as little as possible.' Hereupon a member 
called out, in a pure spirit of wantonness, ‘ The Savage 1 ' 1 That keen sense 
of humour Avas again tickled. ‘ The very thingj ’ lie exejalfmed*/ no one can 
say there is anything pretimtious in . assuming tJiat naxhe. If we Accept 
Tlichnnl Savage as our godfather, it shows •that there is no'pride about us; 
if Avp mean that Ave are swr/, Avhy then it will be a pleasantl surprise for those 
who may join us to find the mgwam a luma a non lucenao^ 'And so, in a 
frolicsome humour, our little f^iety was duostened the * Savage Club.’" 

' \ 

. On the other hand, another original member, Mr. George Augustus 
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Sala—a^high authority on any question of literaiy histoiy—differs 
vridely frdin Mr. Halliday. lie says :—' 

» “ ^'lip name originaUy given to that pleassmt and nojv prosperous symposium 

had nothing whatever to do witff the pseudo-son,of the County of Maccles¬ 
field.We dubbod oureftlves Savages for Acre fun j just as the convivial 

club, w'hich is an offslibot from one of the learned seciotias, calls itself the 
‘ Koaring Lions.’ Somelaxly who hart travelled in savage regions made us a 
present of some old tomahawks and nitK^casiTis. sjieai'-lieivds and wampum- 

^ belts, and something resembling a circuhm disc <*ut from a hoi’sehair-bottomed* 
chair, but which was »mderstood to bo a. human scalj); and these trophies 
were duly displayed on‘the walls of our w’igw.im—that is to s:iy, a TOom on 
the first-floor of the Ci-own*T.avcrn, \'inegsir Yard, over against the«gallery 
entrance of Drury Lane Tlioatre, on the occasion of our tii’st anniversaiy 
dinner.' More tlian thi.s, to keep up our cluapicter of ‘ Savages,’ wc sedulously 
pmetised a shi*i11 shriek or war-whoop, which w'as given in unison at stated 
ntervals.” 

Vet another version of the story is supplied by n third original mem¬ 
ber, Dr. Strauss, “Tin* Old Bohemian.” ]le writes:— 

“ I remember distinctly that in one of my hc.art eilusions in the midst of 
the sjnall knot of authors, jouinalists, and artists wlio used l,o meet some 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years since at the Wliito Mart’I'avern, 1 said, 
looking ai’ound me : i 1 .see Otways before me who have not yet felt the want 
of a penny loaf, Oliattortons guiltless of literaiy forgeries and suicidal 
thoughts—Savages, a groat many Savages, who h.avc never yet seen the inside 
«»f a gaol.’ .... It w.as Hobort Jlrough who, at a later period, when w’o con¬ 
templated forming our^olve:* into a cluh, suggested (not, as 1 halliday slates, 
adopted) Hichard Savage a.s our godfather. An«l it w'a.s John Doffotb 

h'rancis who suggested the alternative mcjuiing of the name.Fmneas 

.also presented the nesw ‘ I'euiiion ’ incontinently w'itli a choice sissortmont of 
tomahawks, hoouiei’angs, asscg.ais, ami other weapops of .sjivago wai'fare.” 

Who shall decide when such “ doctor.s ” disagi’c^e ? Certain it is 
that the origin of fho chil/s na>ne is u poiiif- of dispute among tho 
mombers to this day, and it will jirobably remain a mystery to tho 
end of time. However, it is not less certain that the filavages have 
always adhered to their barbaric emblems. Savage weapons and 
implements^still adorn their walls; some of lhe\r members assumed 
the garb of North American Indians at the famous fancy liall at tho 
Albert Hall in lS8d, and evtm the stranger. within their gates is 
allowed, without ?ebuke, to make playful jests with reference to their 
uncivilized designation. 

Everything relating to the early history of tho Savage (JInb is 
qiVkint and curious, and characteristic of the Bohemian liA; af 
the times. The first records of the club contain entries which now 
sound as o^^and old-fashioned as anything in the domestic annals of 
the reign of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. Thus, in May 1858, we find 
the committee resolving: “ lliat the sum o£ fifteen shillings, in 
respect of the annual supper and a &ame for the purposes of the club, 
be paid to the landlord.” A very significant motion w'as passed on 
the same occasion—one too often renewed even in subsequent years : 
“*That the secretary be ordeiid to request those members who have 
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not paid tlxeir subscriptions to do so.” That question of subscriptions- 
was long a soro point with the primitire Savages. At first, so tradi¬ 
tion says, th(‘re was no subscription at all; then tiho privilege of being» 
a Savago involved the ti^s of five shillings per annum, and afterwards 
of ten. The secretary, it is said, used in ‘'those'early days to collect 
as many subscriptioiis as would pay expenses, and let the rest—^in 
American parlance—“ slide.” Indeed, for some years it was a 
' humorous suggestion tliat the, member who jxaid his subscription^ 
regularly was liable to disqualification and expulsion. One esteemed 
secretmy, happily still living, w'as actually presented with a testi¬ 
monial on the ground that he had successfully “ embezzled the funds 
of the club,” a delicate way *)f recognizing the fact that the kindly 
ofilcial in question, having found the subscriptions lie had collected 
insuflicient to meet the club’s current expenses, had supplied the deficit 
out of his ovrn pocket! 

Later in 1858, the committee endeavoured to give more distinct 
definition to the fundammital qualification of the club—that its mem¬ 
bers should be “ working men in literature and art.” It seems odd 
that this definition should have b('en worded in extraordinarily clumsy 
terms, arid by so accomplished a literaiy raivn as llobert Brough him¬ 
self. Tlie Queen’s Speech is notoriously never writtem in what may 
properly be regarded as the Queen's English, but Savnges need not 
necessarily express themselves • in baibarous filnguage. The exact 
terms of the definition were as fidlows: “ 'I'liat the description, work¬ 
ing men in literatui’c ami art, is intended to mean men who as a pro¬ 
fession produce Avorksdn llleraturo and art, and who, although even if 
not being habitually and pinfessionally engaged therein, have produced 
such Avorks of ackiioAvledged merit.” 

Other entries in the early, and somewhat fitful, records of the club 
are strikingly significant of the simplicity of the old Bohemian life. 
Thus it Avas resolved, also in "May 1858 : “ That every member of the 
committee who shall not be in his place, not liaving twolvfe hours pre¬ 
viously excused himself to tho secretary in Avriting, shall be fined one 
shilling, to go to the«faTids of tho club.” In NoA'cmlJer of the same 
year it Avas agreed, “ That a locK bo put on the club door, and ’each 
member be furnished Avith a key, and that another key be given to 
tho waiter with instructions to admit none but members, and further ” 
•—mark tho touching pathos of this proAnso!—“ that each-member® be 
requested to pay for his key.” In the following year a curious regu¬ 
lation was made. It Avas enacted, “ That after ariy strsfti^r has been 
introduced three times into the club, ^ny member shall be at* liberty 
privately to require the committee to call upon his introducer to pro¬ 
pose the said stranger as a member, and that the committee shall be 
bound to act on this requisition.” This rule, if ever enforced, did not 
long remain in operation. In view of the sumptuous annual banquets 
given by the club in after years, the n^'Xt entry, so suggestive of the 
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primitive habits of the aboriginal Savages, offers a striking contrast. 
It was resolved in 1860, “ That tho aimiversaiy supper of the club 
be held on Friday, January 13, and that the ticlrots be 2s. 6rf., includ¬ 
ing draught beer; that Robert •Brough be .invited to take the Chair, 
and no one be entitled to bring a' friend* until he has received the 
approval of either the chairman or the secretary.’* 

It was in that same year I860, however, that in spite of its «]uiet, 
homely character, tho Savage Club fiyst exposed itself to the full glare* 
of iJublioity, and even to the gaze of Royalty itself. Two irieuibei'S 
of the club had died, leaving their families in distress, and the 
happy thought occurred to thoir brother Savages to got up a public 
performance for tho benefit of their widvws and chiklivti. The use of 
tho Lyceum 'I'lujatro was granted for the, occasion, and tho pieces 
selected were “ The Hehool for Scandal ” and a new bnrlcsc|ue, called 
“ ’rho Forty Thieves,” written specially by no fewer than nims dra¬ 
matic authors, a feat of collaboration (juito uuexampleil. Tho names 
of these iissociated dramatists \vere—J. R. Phiiiche, Frank ’falfonrd, 
Heniy 3. Byix>n, Leicester llnckingham, Jidward Draper, Andrew 
Ilallidny, F. Lawrajice, and Rohert and William Bi’ongh. Tho mahi 
characters in both plays werii represented by many of tho most 
distinguished members of the club, assisted by professional actresses; 
and Albert Smith, although not a member, also lent his aid, by giving 
a little entertainmenff between th(' ])ieces. Needless to say, a per¬ 
formance so novel drew all London. Tho Lyceum, ^.t extra prices, 
was crowded to the cenliug. and, to crown all, the Savage Club en¬ 
joyed its first association with ItoyaLty in theppre.scnce of tho Queen 
and the Prince Consort, who, with Prince Alfred, afterwards Dfiko 
of Edinburgh, and Princess Alice, occupied tho Royal box on this 
memorable occasion. 

’J’he success of the Lyctmm perforrasmee proved so gi'eat that tho 
members of tho club bt*camo tempted shortly afterwards to enter 
npon another undertaking of tho same description. In 1860 their 
gifted and beloved fellonr-member, Robert Brough, died, also leaving 
a family unprovided for. It is, by the nray, a suggestive illustration 
of the remarks with which wo set out, that only so short a time ago 
as the year named above, a man so talented and so successful as 
Robert Brough should have died poor. He, tho author of scores of 
pcijjular plays, might in these days have been a rich man. It was 
different then. Dramatists generally sold their works for fixpd .suin.s, 
and know nbthing bf those “ per centago ” arrangements which often 
make fortunes in bur times. , )So Robert Brough’s brother Savages 
gave a brilliant performance at Drary Lane, in which tht-y were assisted 
by many of the most popular actons and actresses of the day, and tho 
outcome of the undertaking was a substantial sum for the widow and 
orphans. I ' ’ 

Two years later the Savag/s had wiother opportunity of exhibiting 
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their abilities and rendering service to a worthy cause. It may be 
thonglvt that in this instance they went* somewhat out of their way in 
the direction of charitable effort. It was not for the* purpose of 
helping any,of their bretiii^en in distress tl^at they got up their next 
performances, but to succour the starving cotton operatives of Lanca¬ 
shire Yet the step they look mods no apology. All England, 
just then, was putting ^its hands into its pockets to assist the unfor¬ 
tunate factory people, and alrnoi.t eveiy ])ublic body and society did' 
something for their relief. The Bohemians of Covent Garden, whore 
the club was now sitiiateil—in the Goi*don Hotel—had not* much 
money in their pockets, but wliat they had to give, they gave. They 
hod brains and talents, and those, at least, they could lend for tho 
benefit of tho distre^ssod. So, in 1862, they jjlayed at Manchester, 
and again at Liverpool, and it is undoi'stood that tlio performances— 
of which the burh'Sfpic of “ A'^aKnitim' and Orson " was the principal 
featurt'—realized the very liandsomt* sum, extraordinary in those days, 
of between £800 and £9()0. 

A feAV years after their mission 1o Tianoashire—in 1867—tho 
Savages lost another of their brethri’n, a young artist, under very 
sad circumstances. It was the old story—talent recognized but un¬ 
rewarded, an early grave, and a destitute family. This time they got 
up a novel kind of “ benefit. ” for the widow and oiphans of their 
deceased felIow-memb<*r. It was no longm* dramatic, but literary and* 
artistic. In other words, they composed and issued the firet series 
of ** Savage Club Paiiors,” now unfortunately out of print, but doubt¬ 
less not forgotten by fliosi' who took an interest in tho literary work 
of the time. It was a remarkable publication from any point of view, 
and perhaps contained more brilliant matter than any dozen Annuals 
or Christmas N umbers of our day put together. An extraordinarily 
lai’ge.number of eminent literary men contributed to its pages; most 
of them raemb(‘rs of the club, others kind friends not connected with 
it. Among those who supjdied stories, essays, poems, and sketches 
to this attractive volume, -were «T. B. I’lanchu, James ^annay, Walti^r 
M’hombnry, T. W. Robertson, Henry J. Bynni, “Jeff” Prow^, E. 
Draper, .K. L. lllanchaid, Godfrey 'Purner, Tom Ifood, Artomus Ward, 
Clement Scott, T. H. S. Escott, Andrew llalliday, W. S. Gilbert, 
Henry S. Leigh, Arthur Sketebley, John Oxenford, Arthur d. Becket, 
‘John Bropgh, W. B. Tegotmeier, Arthur Ijocker, Tom Archer, Charles 
Millward, and others; while the list of artists who illustrated the text 
comprised such names as those of William Brunton, G^ 'Suw ^anrier, 
E. C. Baraes, F. Barnard, W. f3. Gilbert, Gordon Thomson, E. Weedon, 
Paul Gray, Alfred Thompson, M. Morgan, Ernest Griset„ C. H. 
Bennett, Harrison Weir, A. B. Houghton, J. D. Watson, George 
Cruikshank, and Gustave Dore. A similar work brought out now, 
with as many names of corresponding^ reputation, would no doubt 
achieve an extraordinary success. It is characteristic of the widely 
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different state of literature and art in those days, that the financial 
I’eturns'of this undertaking, though substantial, were by no‘means 
• magnificent. The result, however, was so far satisfactory as to en¬ 
courage the Savages to issue a second voluvio of “Pa^jcrs” in the 
following year, 186^ To this many of the eminent literary men and 
aHista named above contributed, with the adllition of the, follow¬ 
ing ;—W. Sawyer, John Hollingshoad, Westland Marston, Hoiu Fris- 
» well, George Manville Fenn, George jGrossniith (tho elder), (Jermai^w 
Heed, Suthorlund Kdwards, Dion Houcicault, hlortiiner t-ollins, Howard 
Paul, James Greenwood, and G. A. Sala. This volume was published, 
not for the benefit of any person in pariicular, but with the object of 
founding a charitable fund to meet any.caso of necessity that might 
arise. 

We have hitherto been dealing with what may l)e termed the 
ancient history of the Savage Club. Indeed, so rapid and sej radical 
have been the changes which have come <jver Uoheiuian life, that even 
a period no more remote t han t^nty years ago, seems n()W to wear 
something like an air of antiqxxify. 'fhe year of the so-called “coming 
of age ” df the cl uUmarks what may be tei’ined its transition epoch, and 
that of the society which it lias always ropresent(‘,d. Those old simple 
liabits, of which we have spoken, were fast dying out. The aits wci’e 
growing more prospcroqji and tho artists more luxurious. Literary 
men, painters and actors, and tlieir like, w<'re no longftr content with 
taverns and sanded floors. A certain element of Boliemiauism IukI 
become—and very properly Ijecome—distasteful and iwen repugnant 
to them. A sense of Ihe humour that surrounded it. had, at one time, 
rendered that tohu’able which could be no longer tolerated when the 
light of genius was withdrawn from it. (o he shed on other objects, 
and it was felt that there was much dust of the pjist which the 
Savages would do well to shake* off tlicir feet. Tho eccentricities of 
men of shining abilities w'crc one thing, tlie same eccentricities 
practised by persons of a lower intellectual grade wtu-e another, and 
when these were abandoned by thti former lliey became unendurable 
in the latter. So the club moved with the times, and was the betti^r 
for the change. It passed more definite and more stringent niles for 
its own conduct and management; it became more methodical and 
business-like; made its members pay their subscriptions regularly, 
and provided more carefully for their comfort and convenience. Yet 
all the while the club remained, as it still remains, xvliat it originally 
was—Uohiiliian t6 tlie core ; but it was tho new Bohemianism taking 
the place of the old, as gay and joyous as ever, if more decorous and 
rcsxxectable. 

The “coming of age” dinner in 1878, under the presidency of 
Mr. Sala—now, unfortunately, no longer a member of tho club—was 
the first of its kind that attained any conspicuous publicity, and it was 
rendered remarkable, not (mly by the brilliant oratory of its ^fted 
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chaimiaii, but by the presence of Sir Carnet (now Lord) Wolseley and 
liie late gallant Colonel' Burnaby. In the following year' the club 
gave a banquet, still n^ore mora'orable. It was presided over by Lord 
.Ihmravon, who had be«*n'eljL‘cted a inemb('r,in the days when he acted 
iis a sppcisil correspondent in the Franco-Cerman war, and included 
atuong -its guests several higlily distinguished men. ' Foremost of 
these was ^Ir. Cladstonc', and there w'cro also present M. Got ami other 
'jnembers of the Coinedie Fran(;ai8e, then acting at the Gaiety Theatre, 
the illustrious Fi-ench journalist ajid man of letters, AI. Fdmond About, 
besides. Sir Theodore Marlin, »Sir Julius Ihuit'dict, Air. Frith, Jl.A., 
Air. Horsley, B.A., Air. AVilliam Black', Air. Frederick Ijocker, and 
other eminent professors of ^lio line arts. .Mr, Cladstono had a 
splendid reception on personal and intellectual grounds, and never 
did the vederau orator appear in better “ form ” than on this occasion. 
'I’hoso who know Air. Gladstone only in his ])olifical capacity are little 
aware how keenly he a])]ireciatos the lighter suh* of life. Ho can 
in his hasniNi moments, throw himself heartily into the tmjoymcnt 
of the most trivial pleasures, and has been si'on t.o be as excittM with 
wonder and delight at an ('.vhibitioii of conjurhig as any schoolboy. 
Thus, the great statesman a]>])('ured to make himself tlioroughly at 
homo among tlio Miivages, and no one laughed 7uore merrily than he 
at the humorous contributions to tln^ cuferldninent of that evening, 
'.riie.late Air. George Grossmilh’s droll mock-scicjitific lecture on ‘‘The 
Dark llaces of Alaukind ” seennod pari icidaily to lake Mr. Gladstono*’B 
fancy, aud, iiidond, the “ jauTonuingHav'ages could not have had a 
more sym]iathotIc listeni*r. His speech in r('sponse for tho toast of 
“ Ijiterat.lire ” was one of liis hapjuest non-political harangues. It' 
abounded in graceful aud humorous ])oints, one of wliich made aii 
eapecial impression ou tliose who beard it. The chairman had 
incidentally referred to the Avaudoring habits of tlio Savages, who 
had so often changed their place of abodt', It seems to nu^/' said 
Atr. Ghulstoiie, “that nothing eould be in more perfect hai^iony tifiau 
those freepjent movements with thi^ title vvliieh yoxi bear, and of which 
you are justly proud, because it shows that your society, in accordance 
Avitli its ap])ellation, is at the stage which is commonly called nomad, 
and Invs m)t yet reached that of an agi'icnltural community.” 

These observations' happened to be singularly Avell-timed, for the 
Savages Avere just then on the Acry twe of abandoning those nomadic 
liabits to Avhicli tho elocjucnt orator referred. Hitherto they had 
migrated from 1a\'ern to tavern—dignified now by the name o^, hotel 
—and a groAving discontent Avith tliis state of things had long been 
manifc'sted. So, shortly afterwai^ls, they achioA'ed the object of their 
ambiti«m, to have “ a house of their owm,” and, in the spring of 1881, 
they found tliomselves settled in commodious premises, the first that 
the club bad rented, in the SaA’oy. fe 

Tho {Savage Club had now obtained Vor itself a local habitation 
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as well as a name, and its jw^ition as a public body, as well as a 
lirivat© society, had, only a year before, been ‘recognized in a marked 
* nitmner. Tlu? Savages were invited ta dine at the Mansion House. 
Here was a recognition of ^Boheifiia indeed^!. "yVko among little 
Coterie of men whicli used to foregather in Vinegar Yard barely a 
quarter of a century befori‘, could have dreamt fUat the modest club 
which they had founded would so soon bo deemed worthy of ioing 
'entertained by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of tlxo City of* 
Ijondon ? But so it was. In March 1880, a banquet was given to the 
Savage Club by Sir l’’raiicis Wyatt 'fniscqtt. Nor did iho Savages 
by any means leave their Bohemianism outside lie* doors of tho 
•Egyptian Hall. 'J’ho liord Mayor's plain ami ph'asant bargain with 
them had been conveyed literally in these woixls : “ I will give you a 
dinner, but you must bring your ‘ entertainment ’ with yon.” . This 
arrangenumt was carried out to t he letter, and for the lirst time in the 
annals of the (’ily the Avails of tho !Mnnsioii House mug Avith the 
joyous melody of Savage songs and choi'iises, in AA'hieli aldermen and 
common councillors joined Avith true Bohemian spirit. It was a 
novel scjene, iiidei-(k but il, so little sliocked tin* ])ropiict)os of civic 
society, that it Avas rej)i.‘ated ]a.st yi'ar, whiui Sir I’olydore do Jveyser 
occupied the throne of tho (Jity. 

Bohemianism thus roeognized and Jissfxiiated with by an. ex-Hrime 
Minister and a (.Miief Magistrate, naturjilly soon became ripe for intor- 
coAirse with Boyalty. '^I’lie attendance of the Queen at the porfonii- 
ance in 18GU could harilly b«- regardiul as anything but an act of 
gracious and charitable patronage. The Ausitlot' tho Prince of Wales, 
in 1882, meant somelhijjg more. I'or tho Heir Ajxparent on that, 
occasion became himself a S{i.A’age, btning elected an honorary life 
member of the club. It Avas at the t AV'enty-fifth anniversary dinner, 
presided OA*er by Sir Pliilip Cnnlille f)wen, then hon. treasui'er of tho 
club, that this interesting event took place, and tho Prince in acknow¬ 
ledging th^ compliment paid liijii made an e.xc(‘ptionally happy speech, 
in the cqursq of which ho returned that conqdiment in singularly 
grapeful language. 

“ In becoming a mcnibcr of your club,” he said, “ 1 fool that 1 am not 
among stranget’s, for at tliis Tiiouient I can see fU'OAind me and before mo 
n^ny gentlemen whom 1 have had tlie advantage of knowing, some in dis¬ 
tant parts of tho Empire, Avhilo there arc others who have made me both 
laugh and ciy. 1 am well .aware that your club consists of gentlemen con¬ 
nected with* ItteratHie, with journalism, Avith art, and Avitii the drama, and I 
oan eajSUy understand how you must enjoy th&se convivial meetings after tho 
long and arduous duties of your Icspoctive callings. 1 am given to under¬ 
stand tlmt your qualiiication.s are that you must behmg to litci-aturo and art, 
and also that you must be good felloAVS. 1 feel that 1 can hardly aspire to 
tho first qualification in order to be a competent memlasr; but, if you Avill 
allow me, I will be the second. Before knowing .anything personally about 
your club 1 AVius asked of what it consi.sted, and ono of my nephews asked 
me what Avas meant by my gomg to dine with HaA'ages. After partaking of 
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your kind hospitality to-night, and after your reception of me this evening, 
I shall be able to inform my nephew that you are by no means the savages 
he might have imagined, but are as civilized as any gentlemen he may meet 
with.” j , 

It is not*liD be wondem^ at that, 'after 90 very pretty a speech as 
this, the popularity of the Prince of Wales in Bohemia waxed greater 
than ever. A year later the Prince visited the club again, and fur¬ 
ther exhibited his sympathy with the Savages by pres^ng at a soirSe 
•In the club rooms, at wliich Mr. Melton Prior, the accomplished special 
artist of tlio Illustrated /mi don News, gave a lecture, with illustra¬ 
tions of. scenes in the Egyptian war. On that occasion the Prince 
was presented with a sumptuous album containing the photographs 
and autographs of all the members, then about 2 o 0 in number, pre-‘ 
pared for him at his special request, and in acknowledging the presenta¬ 
tion he threw out a suggestion which brouglit about oni' of the most 
remarkable events in the history of tlie club. The Prince, it is well 
known, takes a warm interest in the Royal College of Music, and ho 
seized the opportunity of his visit to the club to sugge.st, remembering 
what the Savages had done in former times, that they should get up an 
entertainment for the benefit of the institution in question. To speak 
more precisely, he pro^iosed that the funds derived from such an enter¬ 
tainment sliould bo devoted to the foundation of a musical scholarship in 
the name of the Savage Club, and for the education of the children of 
persons belonging tq those professions which qualified for membership 
under its first rule. The proposal was accepted with acclamation, and 
eventually resulted in that magnilicent costume ball at the Albert 
Hall in 1883, which was attended by about a dozen members of the 
■Royal Family, including the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
realized, if not enough money to found a scholarship, suflicient at any 
rate to establish an exhibition, which has already turned out one pro- 
raising pupil, a son of the eminent violinist, Mr. Carrodus, a member of 
the club. 

It may, indeed, fairly be said of the Savage Club festivities that, 
apart from their merely convivial character, they have usually had 
some purpose or raison d'etre. If they have not been got up to 
promote any charitable work or public object, they have at least been 
designed as spocud acts of liospitality. The annual dinner; as wo have 
seen, has often been made the occasion of doing honour to distinguished 
public men, and the more private entertainments have frequently been 
arranged for the congratulation of fellow-members on qome notable 
success in their respective pursuits. At various times the clvb has 
feasted such emimmt persons, besides •tjj.ose already mentioned, as 
Pririco Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the present Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the President of the Royal Academy, the 
United States Minister (litr. James Russell Lowell), Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. H. M. Stanley, Ismail Pasba, and several representative 
colonists at the time of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Dinners 
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have also been given to many members wto had achieved the dis¬ 
tinction ©f election as lioytd * Academicians or Associates; to one 
member, Mr. Woodall, M.i*., on the occasion of his appointment as 
.Surveyor-General of Ordnance in her Majesty% Government; to Mr. 
Toole, to celebrate • the dommence'ment f)f his lirst undertaking in 
theatrical management; and more than once to»m<‘tnbers of the club 
who had acted as special correspondents or s[^ecial artists hi the 
Egyptian campaigns. An interesting memento of these lestivilics hasj 
usually been left in the shape of an ill list rat(‘d 7iuiiii, generally of a 
quaint, fantastic charactij', designetl for the oeeiisiou by one of the 
many talented ai’tists of the club, sucl# as IVIr. Harry Fundss, Mr. 
Herbert Johnson, .Mr. W'allcr Wilsdin and others. A (“olUvtion (»f 
those curious sketchi'S i.s carefully presen'od, with other recxu'ils, in the 
club’s scrap-lxHik. 

But conviviality is a plant of ])erennial growth in the Savage Club, 
All the year round, except in August and September, then* is a House 
Dinner every Saturday night.—simple enough, no doubt, us a fi*a.st, 
but supplemented by an entertainment or smoking concert of a very 
peculiar character.^ 'Fhe chairman of the evening usually nominab'S 
his successor for the following week, and is otherwise invested witli an 
absolute authority, symbolizixl by the ijuaint club—one of the many 
savago weapons or im^ilements present i*d by travidlers from distuut 
lands—which he fields as his presidential hammer. Ho alouo 
is alloAved to addre.ss the company, and, as a rnh*, his functions are 
limited to the duties of calling njxm members or visitors to take part 
in the entertainment, and of making llie oii« speech of the evening,' 
which consists simply of the w'ords, after the cloth lias been removed : 
“ Gentlemen, you may smoke.” Indeed, the standing law of the club 
at its ordinary House ])innefs is, “ No speeclies; ” but ,‘now and again, 
when any jiarticularly eminent guest, known to bo a good speaker, 
chanciw to be present, this rule is relaxed, and the health of tlui 
distinguished jierson in question is toasted. As for the entertainment, 
it is of a curiously haphazard character. No preparat iop whatever is 
made for it. The chairman of the evening depends for the amusement 
of the company simply upon anybody or anything that may chance to 
“ turn up.” This impromptu performance is u.sually a succ(*..ss, as the 
club inclndes so many public performers of various kinds and also so 
fnany clever amateurs, that there is rarely any lack of “ talent.” ’I’lins, 
from six or seven o’clock—-the Savages have always dined early to 
suit the cm/^reniorlcc of their theatrical members—until alxmt midnight, 
•there is an uninterrupted flopr of musical and dramatic i-ecital, besides 
other performances of the most miscellaneous kind. For the Savages 
are not at all particular as to the class of enlertainnumt offered to 
them, so long as it is good of its sort, and tJie cailiolicify of flieir tastes 
leads to occasional surprises iwhich give additional piquancy to the even¬ 
ing’s pleasures. Not only music, vocal and instrumental, and recitations, 
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serious and humorous, but story-telling, conjuring, thought-reading, 

• mesmerism, and every kind of eccentric exhibition, from that of the 
“ liglitning calculator ” to that*of the gentleman who gives a lecture 
with chm’coal illustra^iomi drawn upon the spot, have from time to 
time boon included in the very comprehensive;^ programme of the 
“ Ravage ” Satui'day night. As might be expected, the lighter side of the 
entertainer’s art is, as a rule, the most prominent feature of these 
reunions, and it must in justice b« admitted that no one ever complains 
of the liveliness of the proceedings. Indeed, many w'ho have been 
present as visitors have been good enough to»d(*claro a really first-rate 
night at the Savage (Hub to%t5 the brightest and mf)st varied evenings 
atnusemoiit lo he had in the world. 

Ju busim'ss as in pleasure tin; Savages have ways of theJr own. 
Thus the pix>cessof ehieting members which wails i)i this club differs 
iji many resjiects from that in force elsowh('re. Tho qualification for 
xnembevshi]) is that tho candidate must be prol'essionally connected 
with literature, art, the drama, or science; ’though now and again 
certain gentlemen who are proved to have done good work in one or 
other of these branches of iiilellectual industry, while engaged in other 
professions, ar(^ deemed eligible. This, it will be seen, is tlioroughly 
in. accordance with Iluj original mh'! laid down at the foundation of 
tho club. Som(» motlificatiojis have had to i>e imuhi of late years in 
the method of election, bnt at present it stands thus: Tho name of 
ovei’y candidate, togolhor wilh a statement of his qualification, has 
first to be submitted lo the eommiltec. If they pass the (pialification 
as sufficient, tJui name is-i entered in the candidates’ Iwok, and it is 
open 1.0 members of the club to support him by tlieir signatures. On 
the book the candidate’s name remains until there is a vacancy, and 
of late these niuch-(JOvetcd opportnnities hav(^ been so scarce that 
many of those seeking election have been kept waiting for two or 
three years. When, however, there is a prospect that the candidate 
will shoHly go to tho ballot, he is notified ol the fact and invited, and 
indeed required, to visit the club, and avail himself of nearly all its 
privih‘go8 on the same footing as members. It is a somewhat tx’^ing 
ordeal that is tlius’ proposed, tho obj(‘ct of this invitation being to test 
the eligibility of tho candidate on personal grounds. Not only must 
lie be ])rofessionally qualified, but, as the Prince of Wales reminded 
hia hearers on tho occasion referred to above, he must show himself to 
be “ a^ood fellow.” Naturally the candidate is, during hip term of 
probation, “ on his best behaviour,” but, as might be expelcted^ in a • 
society like the Savage Club, the measure of a man is soon taken, 
Tlie ballot, as in other clubs, thins out the candidates’ list both in the 
way of election and ejection ; but, thanks to a process which, we 
bi'licve. is quite peculiar to this body, the fatal box does not deal sq 
hardly wfith the ineligible as is the cas^j' elsewhere. There is very 
little actual “black-balling” at the Savage Club. The committee 
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vote, in the first instance, on t^a question, “ That the candidate be 
^ iuno elected.” If the vote bo adverse, a s(>cond ballot takes placo 
on the motion, “ That the candidate We refen’^d to his proposer ”— 
that is to say, that th^ conihiittco recommend his, withdrawal. 
It is still open to the proposer to come forward and plead for hia 
nominc'o, and sometimes ho does so, with .satisfactory results. Of 
course, if, on the second ballot, the vole ip a*»ainst “ referring'^'’tho 
’candiilato, or if he is pcrsistimtly ]>i\»ssed upon tlio committee after* 
they have finally suggested his withdrawal, the extreme fate l)cfalls 
him. It rarely happens, howevi-r, that such a stej) is found ^neces¬ 
sary. As a rule, the recommeudatioii. of the coniinif.too is ado])ted, 
and the candidate retires without the ]xiinfnl stigma of having been 
‘‘ black-balled.’’ Other clubs—es])ecially thosi* of an essentially social 
character—might copy this merciliil procodiiiv. with advau1n,go. 

Once a member of the Saviigo flnb, the elected one ought to feel 
himself thoroughly “at home.” In this litl.le soei<’ty—for its present 
limit of numbers, tbongb laltdy extended, is still only .'iOO—everybody 
is supposed to know, aurl bi‘ the friend of, e.verybody else. It is not, 
as in some other cinbs, regarded as a libei’ty ” avIkmi one member 
Jiddresses another without being inti’odticed. Perfect freedon*i-of 
persfmal association iirevails there, and doubtless it was this fact 
which led that intelligeiitwforeigner, M. INlax O'llell, to remark, in Ids 
John Hull and His Island,” that, “the only club which does not 
strike me with a respect akin to a^V(^ is the Savage (‘lub.” It is in 
this way that the Sav^ages endeavour to kcicji uj) the best sidrit of tlie 
old Boliemianlstn. ’J’ln^ ]m'l.cnsiojis of the cJnb are not great; it only 
professes to bo what its original founders intended it to bfs—a seeioty 
of “working men in literature and art.’’ It. is a sort of taniily parly, 
and has its family quarnds, of whicli, of course, it •would not be 
becoming to speak, it lias, besides, superficial defects, ■which doubt¬ 
less will be amended in the future, as siieli blcnuslKis have beem 
corrected lii the past. But, with all its sliorteoiuiugs, and all its 
occasional troubles, the Savage Club Las shown itself to have a 
wouflerful power of vitality, and to possess a firm h<jld on the affocUon 
of its members. The >Savage.s, in short, are a tribe which has for 
its sole birthright the twin qualifications of good work and good- 
fellowship, ,and for its most imperative laAv the duty of proving to the 
world,r by its own example, that, amidst all the rivalries of active life, 
and all the-friction of social intercoui*se, there is no more powerful 
l^ond of union among men tlian the brotherliood of art. 


E. J. Goodman. 
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DR. JOHNSON- AS A RADICAL 


1 HAPPENED toHioiilion to a politician the other day iny intention 
to write soirn'tliiiigon the Katlical side of lh\ Johnson’s character. 
“ The Radical side ! ” he i'Nelanned ; you would rerjuire. a inicrQsco]>e 
to discover it.’’ As my friend ludongs to that mmierous class of men 
who talk confidiMitly of Johnson witliont hav'ing first given themselves 
the trouble to read Boswell, I was not nnu;l« nfined by his opinion. 
1 knew very well that, fi-om Johnson’s writings and sayings it would 
be easy for me to gatlier morci pa.ssages that have the true Radical 
ring than most people woultlfind patience to ri'ad. I must admit that 
the very founder of modern Radicalism, Jeremy Bent ham, failed to 
recognize in him a forerunner, though the tu'o men, as I liav'o but lately 
discovered, belonged to tlie same club—tliat City CMub which met at 
the Queen’s Arms in St, I’anl’s (■hiiivliyard. “Johnson,” Boswell 
records, “ told Mr. Jlooh* that lie wished to have a City Club, and 
asked him to collect one; hut said ho, ‘ Don’t l(*t them benpatriots.’ ” 
it will bo remembered, he defined in a late edition of his 
nictionary, as “ a factions disturber of the Clovernment.’^ Among the 
non-patriots who were tlins gathered together was the founder of tlio 
Utilitarian philosophy, at that time about threc-and-Uiirty years old> 
and still in politics a Tory. In his lioyhood ho had been so fortunate 
ns to be present at the coronation of George 111., and had defeciibed hitn 
as “ a most beautiful person.’’ Nay-even, at an earlier time, by stand¬ 
ing on ti])-too he had once to his ineffable delight caught'sight of the 
top of the wig of lus gracious ^Majesty ^George II. It is some satis- 
factlon to mo to reflect that as ope of my uncles, who died but a few 
years ago, knew Benthani, I am separated but by two steps from that 
august visittn. All tin* Radical philosopher’s loyal feelings had long 
passed away when in his old age he came to describe the City Club. 


V 
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The poet who collected it lie spoke of as Tassso lloole, one of Pr. 
Jolmsrfn’s* lickspittles.” tlohiiscfn Lirnsolf lie. called “ the luiserahlo 
and^misery-propagating ascetic and i^^st■^ument of despotism," “the 
ITOmpoup preacher of melancholy moralities.” ^Yet the conversation 
might easily have taken %iich a turn as* would have Called forth a 
sentenci*, uttered ‘‘In the loud voict* and with, the slow, deliberate 
utterance” that would have scared the City 'Poi-ies, and roused’atraugo 
feelings in tlu^ future Jladical leader.^ 'riu' ’talk might have fallen on 
slaveiy; a toast might have been calK'd for, and Johnson might hav(! 
startled “the very grave num” of London, as In' hail once slartled 
“ the very grave men ’’ of Oxford, by drinking “ to the lu'xt iasurrec- 
tion of the negroes in the West Indies.’’ 'J’ho talk might have fallen 
on Ixvland, and Johnson might have exchiinie«l—“ Cel the authority of 
the Knglish Government perish rather than be maintained by 
iniquity.” The talk might have fallen on the miserable state of 
the cmfiers in the llihride.s, and Johnson might hav'c lamented 
that “ tho chiefs were gradually dt'generaliiig from patriarchal 
rulers to ra^isicious landlords; ” and lu* might have gone, on 
to repeat Lis suggestion that “tlie general good n'(juiri\s that, 
the landlords be Ibr a time restrained in tboir dtuuands,. and 
kept quiet by pensions proportionate to their loss.” Had emigration 
been siigge.sted as a measurii of relief, be might liavo remarked that 
“ to hinder insurrection by driving away tin- people, and to govern 
peaceably by having no subji;cts, is an oxpi'dieut that ai’gues no gnuxt 
profundity of ]iolitics.It allbrds a legislator little self¬ 

applause to Consider that wliere there w;is formiu’ly an insnmjctioii 
thci*e is now a wikhu-ness.’’ 'I’he talk might" liave turned on th(» 
savage cruelty of the criinimil law, in the. reform of which Henthani 
was to gain one of his ndlJest triumphs, and Johnson might liavc*. 
lifted up hi.s voice once more, as ho had lifted it up thirty years 
earlier, against “the legal massacre” which takes place “on the days 
when the.prisoms of this city are, emptied into the grave.” ll(‘. might 
once more have iiointed ont “ that all but murderers have- at their 
last hour the common sensations of mankiud pk'ading in their favour. 
.... They who would nqoice at the correction of a thief aro yet 
sliockeci at the tliought of destroying him. llis crime shrinks to 
nothing compared with his misery, and severity defeats it .self by 
•exciting pity.” B(*utham might have heard him take the part of the. 
unhappy inmates of the debtors’ prisons, and have felt the tire kinillo 
."xvithin him as tile old man said: “ Let tho.se whose writings fonu t.he 
opinions and the practices of their contemporaries endeavour tf» transfer 
the reproach of imprisonment from the debtor to the creditor, till 
universal infamy shall pursue the w^retch who.s<? wantonno.ss of fwwer, 
or revenge of disappointment, condemns auotlier to torture and ruin ; 
till he shall be hunted through the w'orld as an enemy to man, and 
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find in riches no shelter Lroin contempt.” Bentham might -have been 
still further roused as he heard him iroaintain that “ no scheme of 
policy has in any country yet brought tho rich and poor on eqcal terms 
into cour<.s of judicature.” 

In truth,' there is no Jcnowing what wtartling sentiments “ the 
sensible, W(3ll-behaved company ” which Boswell • met at tho Queen’s 
Arms, under the sharlow of tho great Oatlujdral, might have heard fall 
from Johnson’s lips, had fortune only provcid favourable. It was well 
observed of him by one who hari known him long: “ In general you 
may toll what tlie man to whom you are speaking will say next. This 
you can never do of Johnson.” IJow astonished, for instance, must 
tho foolish Yorkshire baronet have lookc'd—Long Sir Thomas Ilobinson 
—when, on his obst'rving that cerlain laws, which wcjre for tho benefit 
of Ireland, might be prejudicial to tho corn-trado of England, Johnson 
cried out—“ Sir Thomas, you talk tho language of a savage : what, 
sir, would you prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by any 
honest means they can do it ? ” It was this unex]M‘ctedncss in his 
talk which gave it no small part of its interest. It was due not only to 
the great variety of ways in which he could regard and handle almost 
all questions, but also to tho striking dissimilarities in his own cha¬ 
racter. Tory though he was, ho wsis a man sprung from tho pcioplo— 
not for one moment ashamed of his origin—to whom the people wore 
over dear; who made their happiness, and not tho happiness of any 
one class, his sole-standard of good govern] uent. “Where a great 
proportion of tho people,” lie said, “ are sufierod to languish in helpless 
misery, that country imigt bo ill-policed and wrctcht'dly ‘govenied : a 
decent provision for the p<x>r is the triuj t('st of civilization.” “ The 
true state of every nation,” ho maintained at another time, “ is the 

state of common life.As the great mass of th(i people approach 

todi'licacy a nation is refined;, as their conveniences are multiplied, a 
nation, at least a commomal nation, must be denominated wealthy.” 
“ An English king,” he wrote, “ has no great right to quieh when his 
people are in misery.” 

He admitted the lai^rfulness of rebellion. “ Li no Government,’’ he 
maintained, “ can power be abused long. Mankind will not bear xt. 
If a Sovereign oppresses bis people to a groat degree, they will rise up 
and cut off his head. There is a remedy in human nature against 
tyranny that will keep us safe under every form of Government.” “ If 
the abuse be enormous,” ho said on another occasion, “ Nature will 
rise up, and claiming her oxdginal rights, overturn a corrupt political 
system.” W'hen ho uttered these words he was not so very far' 
removed from “ the sacred right of insurrection ” of the French 
Republicans; nor did he need Boswell’s father to teach him that the 
good which Cromwell did was that “ he gart kings ken that they had 
a lith in their neck.” To the danger of. irresponsible power he was 
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fully alive. ‘ “ There are few minds,'*’ he wiJte, “ to which tyranny is 
not deliglitful j power is nothiig but as it is felt, and the delight of 
superiority is proportionate to the resistance overchrae.’’ Ho judged 
much more indulgently of peoples than of nilers. ‘‘ Governors,” he 
said, “ being accustomed tt) hear of cHmea than Ihey can punish, 
and more wrongs than they can redress, set themselves at ease by 
indiscriminate negligence, and iiresentiy forget the roqiu'st wheft they 
lose sight.of the^petitioner.” So paty^it are-the common people, thal^ 
“ the general story of mankind will evince that lawful and settled 

authority is very seldom,resisted wlien it is well ejiijdoyed. 

Though men ai*e drawn by their passions into forgetfulness of iTivisiblo 
rewards and punishments, yet they are easily kept obedient to those 
who have temporal dominion in their hands, till their veneration is 
dissipated by such wickedness and folly as can neither bo defended 
nor concealed.*’ Tie attacked the system n.nd(.*r which the governors 
of our colonies were appointed, and eom])ared it with that of tlio 
French. “ ’fo be a bankrupt at home, or to be so infamously vicious 
that ho cannot be decently protected in his own country, seldom 
recommends any man to tho government of a Fi’euch colony.*’ 

Forkings he often shows no great res])ect. JIo laughs at ^ tho 
attendant on a Court, Vliose business is to watch the looks of a 
being weak and foolish^as liimsclf, and whoso vanity^jis to recount 
the names of men vs^io might drop into Jiothing and leave no vacuity." 
“ rriuces,” he wrot(‘, arc oomraouly the last by wliom merit is 
distinguished.” Speaking of Queen Mary, the wift of William lit., 
ho said: “Her character has hitherto had tl«s great advantage that 
it has only been compared with that of kings.” Ho cltifends 
monarchs against the reproach which had been cast on thorn that 
they sl^w little cai*e for posterity. “ Aro not pretenders, mock 
patriots, mascpierades, operas, birthnights, trtial.ies, conventions, 
reviews, drawing-rooms, tho births of heirs and the deaths of (jucens, 
sufficiemt ,to overwhelm any capacity but that of a king?” “Tho 
acquisitions of kings,” he says, “ aro always magnified.” lie 
accounts Frederick the Great fortunate in “ the dilficulties of his youth. 
.... Kings, without this help from temporary infelicity, see the 
world in a mist, which magnifies everything near them, and bounds 
their view to a narrow compass, which few are able to extend by the 
Inere force of curiosity.” 

When Voltaire “ censured Shakespeare’s kings as not com])!otely 
royal—^tlibtking,*perhaps, that decency was violated when the Danish 
•usurper is represented as a drunkard,* Johnson replied that “ Shake‘* 
speare knew that kings love wine like other men, and that wine 
exerts its natural power upon kings.” In a note on “ ’J'ho Winter’s 
Tale,” on a speech of Leontes, king of Sicilia, in which lie suggests 
that instead of “ fact” we sbould read “ pack,” ho says; “ Pack is a low. 
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coarse word, well suited tho rest of this royal invective.” When 
I’heobald, in a note on another passage* in tho same play, says that, 

it is certainly' too gross and Hunt in Paulina to call the feing 
downright,a fOol,” Jdhnson writes:' “Poor Mr. Theobald’s courtly 
remark cannot be thought '"to deserve mucli notice.” When some one 
spoke to him of GeoVge tho Third's neglect of Iteynolds, he said he 
though^; it a matter of litthi consequence. “ His Majesty’s neglect 
could never do Sir Joshua any ^ejudice; but it would reflect eteraal 
disgrace on the king not to have employed Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

Some of his political definitions might have excited the envy even 
<5f Cobbott or of O’Connell—In England it is generally under¬ 
stood to mean pay given to a f^tato hireling for treason to his country.” 
“ Efxiae. A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by 
the common judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid.” Eimuriic. A mean wrotch whose whole business is 
by any means to ph'ase.” 

He scoffs at “the little tyrants of the fields” as much as at the 
great tyrants of nations. He. describes how “ tho pride which under 
the chock of public observation would havt! been ojily vented among 
serv'tots and domestics becomes in a country baronet the torment of 
a province, and instead of terminating in {ho destruction of china- 
ware and glares, ruins tenants, dispossosstjs cottagers, and harasses 
villages with actions of tres])aas and bills of indictment.” lie has a 
hop*', though but a faint hope, that ho may excite men of rank “ to 
prefer books and manuscripts to orinipago and luxury, and to foi*sake 
noise and diversion for the convtrsation of tho learned and tlio satis¬ 
faction of extensive knowledge.” Very curious is tho account which 
Mine. H’Ai’blay giv(‘s of his treatment of Fulk Greville, the “ superb 
Greville,” a man “ Avho was,” she says, “ generally looked up .to as the 
finest gentleman abont town.” This glorious being had wished to 
meet Johnson; and Dr. Ruraey accordingly had invitt'd the two men 
to his house. Greville, to use Mme. D’Arblay's wo<:ds— 

“took the field with the aristocratic armour of pedigieo and distindiion. 
Aloof, therefore, he kept from all; and assuming his most sujiercilious air of 
distant superiority, planted himself immovable as a noble statue upon the 

hearth, iUi if a sti'anger to the whole set.Johnson I'emaincd silent, 

composedly at first and afterwiirds abstractedly .... completely alisorbed 
in silent rumination j sustiuning neverthelass a grave and composed 
demeanour, with an air by no means wanting in dignity any more than in 
urbanity. Veiy unexpectedly, however, ere the evening closed^ ho showed 
himself alive to what surrounded him by one of those singular Eijarts of 
vision that made him seem at timSs—though purblind to things in common,' 
and to things inanimate—gifted with an eye of instinct for espying any 
action or position that he thought merited reprehension; for all at once, 
looking fixedly on Mr. Greville, who, without much self-denial, the night 
being very cold, pertinaciously kept his station before the chimney-piece, he 
exclaimed: ‘ If it were not for depriving the ladies of the fire, 1 should like 
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to stand upon the hearth myself !' A smile iffloamed upon every face at 
this pointed speech. Mr. GrevilleAried to smile himself, though faintly an4 
scofiingly. * He tried also to hold'tJ his post . . .for two or three minutes 
he c^sdalheil to move, but the awkwardness of a general pause imiielled him 
ere long to glide back to his chair > but he rang tlie bell with force os he 
passed it, to order Iws carriage. It. is probable that Dr. ‘Johnson liad 
observed the high oir/itid mien of Mr. Grcville, and^hatl pui’posely brought 
forth that remark to disenchant him fi-om his sidf-consetpience.” 

Wars and conquests Johnson hated witlr.a liatred worthy of John^ 
Bright “ I would wish,” h<* writes. “ Gcsar and Catiline, Xerxos 
and Alexander, OharVs and Peter, huddled togetlun* in obscurity or 
detestation.” (]live lu- described as a man who, “ loaded ” iis ^le was 
“ will) wealth and honours, had acquired his fortune by su<;h crimes, 
that his consciousness of them impelled him to cut his own throat.” 
Dol’d Macaulay places Olive’s name “ in the list of those who have 
done and suffered much for thfi happiness of inankiiiil.” Mr. ]Jright, 
speaking in 18G2 of our government in India, said: ‘‘ 1 have always 
described it ns a piratical joint-stock company, beginning with fjord 
Clive and ending, as I now hopi^ it has end<*d, with ]j<.)rd Dalhousie.” 
How much ne.T.r(’r to Johnson is the lladical oratoi’ than the Whig his¬ 
torian ? * How t.h«’'grand old Quaker would have uiqJauded him when 
he maintained “that the martial character cannot prevail in a whoh' 
people but by the diminution of all otfier virtiu's.” No less would he 
have- praised his asswrt ioif that “ among rhe calaiuifies of war may b«5 
justly numbered tin' diminution of the love of truth by the falsehcKids 
which interest dictates and credulity encoumges. A peace? will eejually 
leave the wanior and relater of wars destitute ^of employment; and I 
know not whether moi’i* is to bo dreaded from streets tilled with soldiers 
accustomed to plunder, or from garnits filled with scribbhirs accustomcid 
to lie.” Johnson di-scribes in»a faWe a mother vultim? telling her little 
one, wholbad hei?n watching a battle, that “ man is the only beast w'lio 
kills that which In* does not devour, and this quality makes him so 
much a benefactor to our species.” He scoffs at “■the feudal gabble ” 
of the great Karl of Cliatham, who wished to plunge the nation into 
war .for the •pos.session of Falkland's Island—“a bleak and gloomy 
solitude, an island thi’own aside fi:om human use; stormy in winter 
and barren in summer; an island which not the? southern savages 

have dignified with habitation.This is the country,” be 

cantinues, “ of which we have now possession, and of whicb a 
numerous party pretends to wdsh that we had murdered thousarirfs 
for the tijhjar sovereignty ”—“ murdered,” that is to say, in a war 
with Spain. 

Had 1 space, I would quote *the splendid passage in his Falkland's 
Islands,” in which he attacks “ the coolness and indifferenw* with which 
the greater part of mankind see war commenced,” and teaches us that 
“ th.e life of a modern soldier is ill-represented by heroic fiction.” 

VOL. LV. 3 L 
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What a contrast to his latrad of war do we find in the pages of an 
^irly number of the great Whig Eev^ew—^the Review of Jeffrey and 
Brongbam, of Sydney Smith, and Francis Homer. 

“ I’he evils of increasihg ■capital [writes the reviewer], like the evils of in- 
rifsasing population, are felt long before the case has become extreme, and a 
nation, it may be observed, is much more? likely (at least in the present state 
of croEiinerciid policy) to suffer from inmmsing wealth than from increasing 
munlwre of people. Aic there no checks provid(«l by the constitution of 
'human nature and the constructiorPof civil society for the one as well as for 
the other of those evils'/ Mr. Mallhus has^iointcd out the manner in which 
the principle of }>opulatiou is counteracted, and, we apprehend that canses 
nearly ‘.tnalogous will be found to check the progressive increase of capital. 
Luxuj-ious living and other kinds* of unnecessaiy expenditure—above all, 
{)oliti(»i.l expenses, and chiefly the»expensos of war—appesir to us to furnish 
those neceasiiry checks to the iudeiinitu augmentation of Avealth, which there 
was reason a j>riori to suppose would be somewhere provided by the wise 
regulations of feature.” 

This passage Avas Avritton at a time Avlien from bad harvests, war 
taxes, and com laws, the people wore on thf! brink of starvation. 
Johnson would have uphraidcsd it as c'ven tnorcA the langnagcA of 
a savage than the talk of Long Sir I’homas Robinson. • 

Should ]Arolong(‘d wars and extravagance! have pilcid up the 
national dcjbt, he AA'as not troubled by Huino's fears that “inevitable 
ruin” must follow. “It was,” he said. “ avc idle dream to suppose 
that the country could sink under the debt. Let the public creditors 
b(A ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must ever prevail over 
that of thousands.” In other words, if the debt threatened to over¬ 
whelm the State, repudiation, partial or complete, must folloAV. 

Writing about tlie approaching coronation of George HI., he 
exjiresses th(A hope “ that the number of fopt-soldiers will bo diminished, 
since it cannot but ofleud every Fnglishraan to see troops eff' soldiers 
])laced betAA'een him and his Sovereign, as if they were the most 
honourable of tht! people, or the king refpuijed guards to secure his 
]Aorson from his subjects. As their station makes them think them- 
Ktdves important, their insolence is always such as msiy be expected 
from servile authority; and the impatience of the people under such 
immediate oppression always })roduces quarrels, tumults, and mischief.” 
In one of his I<lhrs ho introduces “the second son of a gentleman 
whose estate was barely suflicient to support himself and his heir ip. 
the dignity of killing game; ” the young man had, therefore* gone 
into the army. “ I passed,” he writes, “ some years in the most 
contemptible of all ’ human stations—that of a soldier ih time of 
peace.” 

Cobden, in his pamphlets on our wars Aivith Bmmiah, has not spoken 
more strengly against the annexation of that part of the ,Rastem 
peuinsula than Johnson always spoke against conquest in every pMt 
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of the globe. “ I do not innch wish well to discoveries,” he 
“ foivl am always afraid they will end iu conquest and robbery. To 
find a dew country and to invade it h^s always been the same.” Of 
Christopher Columbus he said Hiat “ no jiajrt 'of the ^yorld has yet 
had reason to rejoice that*hc found’ at last reception [at the Court of 
Spain] and omployniinit. In the same year, iu a year. hitherto- 
disastrous to nianlcind, by the I’oHugnese was discovered the passage 
I of the Indies, and by the Spaniards«thc coast of America.” Jt “wait 
with gi'eat emotion,? Boswell tolls ns, that he exclaimed, “1 love the 
University of Salamanca f for when the Spaniards wert* iji doubt as to tlie 
lawfulness of their contpieniig America, the University of Salamanca 
gave it as their opinion that it was nob lawful.” The war between the- 
Knglish and the French in Amen'ca he look<‘d upon as a contest in which 

“no honest man can heartily wish success to either party.It is only 

the quarrel of two robbers for the s])oils of a passenger.*’ He intro¬ 
duces in a talc an Indian chief bidding his countlymen ‘‘remember 
that the death of oAmry European delivers the country from a tyrant 
and a robber,” and tliis he published when the story of Wolfo’p 
conquest, of Quebfc was but. a fortnight old, and the church-bells, 
to use Horace AValpoh^’s striking words, “ were worn threadbare*with 
ringing for victories.” Of the eolonie.s, such ns J^-nnsylvania,' ilmt 
wi-re established “on t]»*^ fairest temis,” he says that “they have no 
other merit than that of a scrivener who ruins in silence over a plmiderer 
that seizes by force,” Of the cessions that wi*re said to have- been 
made by the princes of the North American nations In*, writes: 
“ There is no great malignity iji suspecting that those who have 
robbed have also lh*,d.” How far he would have been from roproacb- 
ing any one of his fellow-subjects, even “ a black man,” for his colour,, 
ho shojMS by his .assertion tliat “ it. is ridiculon.s to imagine that the 
friendship of mations, whcthiw civil or barbarou.s, can bo gained and 
kept but by kind treatment; and surely they who intrude uncalled 
upon tin*.•country of a distant people, ought to consider the natives tvs 
worthy of c^^mmou kindness, .and content therastdves to rtd) without- 
inshlting them.” 

He was hopeful of better times to come. “Th(;re is reason to 
expect that, as the world is more eulightcmed, policy and morality 
will at last be reconciled, and that natioms will learn not to do what 
they, would not suffer.” He seems almost to anticipate “ 'J’lm parlia¬ 
ment of man, the federation of the world,” of the po(;t ; for in his 
writipgs*u.^e come across such expressions as “ tin; ujiiversal league 
’ of social beings,” “ the great republic of human natiin*,” “ the gnsat 
republic of humanity,” against which “ it is not easy to commit more 
atrocious trea.son than by falsifying its r<;cords, .and misguiding its 
decrees.” Against wreckers, on whatever coast tln-y may be found, 
be proposes “ a general ios'urrection of all social beings.” 
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For Ireland ho always'*had a strong- feeling of pity. “ The Irish,” 
he said, “are in a most unnatural sta#a,'for we see thei-o tho'minority 
prevailing over the majority.” * He praises Swift in that “ he (deli¬ 
vered Ireland from plunder and oppression, and showed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority was unable to 

resist.Swift,” he continues, “ taught the Irish first to know 

th(ur Own interest, their weiglit, and their st rength, and gave them 
spirit to assert that equality with tlusir ftdlow-subjcKJts to which they 
have ever since been making vigorous advance's,, and to claim those 
rights which they have at last established.** When the Irish patriot, 
Hr. *r iucas, had to fl(?e from his conutry to escape the imprison¬ 
ment w’ith which ho was threatened, “in the common hall of the 
prisons among tho felons," Johnson wrote : “ Let the man .thus 
driven into exile for having been the friend of his country be re¬ 
ceived in every other ])lace as a confessor of liberty, and let the 
tools of power bo taught in time that they may rob but cannot im¬ 
poverish.’’ lie points out that “ no op})resHion is so heavy or lasting 
as that which is iiillicl.ed by tho ]inrversion and exorbitance of legal 

authority.When plunder bears lln^ name of iui]K>.st, and 

murder is perpetrated by a judicial sentence, fortitude is intimidat('d, 
and wisdom confounded: resistance shrinks from an alliance with 
rebellion, and tho villain remains securq in Ihe robes cd’ the 
magistrate.” I’ho sight of the wretched liovnds’' in the Hebrides— 
“ a heap of loose stones and turf in a carity betwi'en rocks, whei-ts a 
being, born with all those powers which education (‘xpands, and all 
those sensations which culture refines, is condeumed to shelter itself 
from the wind and rain *'—the sight of such abenh's of s(iualor moved 
Johnson to Avrite— 

41 

“ That gloomy ti-unquillity, which some may call fortitude .-ncl others 
wisdom, was, I believe, for a long time to be very h*e<iuently found in 
tlu^e dens of jwvei-ty ; every man wa.s content to live like his noighboiu's, 
and never wandering from liomo saw no mode of ilife preferable to his ow-n, 
except at tho house of the laird, or the laird’s neai-ost rolaiioiti;, w hom he 
considered as a superior order of bcsiiigs, to whose luxuries pr honours he 
had no pretensions. But the end of this reverence and submission seems 
now approacliing; the Ilighlandei-s have learned that there am countries 
less bleak and bairen than their own, where, instead of working for tho 
lair«l, every man may till his own ground, and eat the produce of his own 
labour.” 

r 

Slavery at all times roused his deepest indignation—“ the most 
calamitous estate in human life,*’ he called it—” a stat^ which has 
always been found so destructive to virtue that in many languages fw 
slave and a thief are expressed by the same word.” In our war with 
our American colonies ho proposed that “ the slaves should be set free 
and furnished with firearms for defence, .... settled in some simple 
form of government within the country^ they may be more gi-ateful 
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and hoaest tliau their masters.”^ This scheme sliocked the caution of 
Edmund iBurke. “ Slaves,” ]ia|ku said, “ are often much attached to 
• their niftstei’s. A general wild offer of libetiy would not always be 
accepted. Historj^ furnishes few instances qf k. It is sqinetimos as 
hard to peimiade sl&ve.s th be free’ as it is to compel freemen to be 
slaves; and in this ahspicioua scheme we should hrfve both these pleasing 
tusks on our hands at. once.” Of fugitive negroes Johnson >vrotfl that 
.“they asserted .their natural right.* to liljt'rty and independence.”* 
Jamaica he described as a place of givat wealth and dreadful w'icked- 
nt^SH, a den of tyrants and a dungeon of slaves.” 

fso man was more eagor for gcuieral education. “• lie- that*volun- 
tarily Continuesignomnce is guilty,” he gaseits, “of all the crinu>s which 

ignorance produces.Tin' t'fficacy of ignorance.” he continues, 

‘‘ has been long ti*ied, and has not produced the consequence expected. 
Let knmvledge. therefore, take its turn.” lie shows why it is that 
education is divaded by a ruling race. ‘“It is found that ignorance 
is most easily kept in .suhjoction. and that by enlightening the mind 
with truth fraud and usurpation would be made less pract.icable and 
less secure. ’ 'PlKjre were nu'ii who maintaiiK'd “ that those who am 
bom to juiverty and di’udgery should not be d(*])rived by an iraprOpc^r- 
education of Ihe opiate of ignorance.” But lu^ rtiplied, even if this be 
granted, we have first- ti^determine " who ar<* those that are liom to 
])overty. To entail Irrevei’siblo poverty upon generation after genera¬ 
tion only because th(^ anc^tor happemxl to be (xior is in itself cruel, 
if not unjust.” 

To him might justly be applied the wonls wdiich he «ised of Savage: 
“ He has asserted the natural equality of mankind, and endeavoured 
to suppress that pi’ide which iiuslines men t.(» imagine that right is tho 
conseqiyiince of pow'cr.*’ One who knew him wt'll descjibi'-d him as a 
raan who *■ suppoi’ted his philosophfcal cliarac(.e-r with dignity, W'as 
extremely jealous of his personal liberty and indej)t»nderice, and could 
not brook the smallest appearance of neglect or in.sult even from the 
highest personages.” 

l^w' men held more strongly to the faitli that, 

“ The rank is bat the ({uinea stiiini), 

The man's the powd for a’ tliat." 

Pew men more steadily maintained that, howevey high the dignities 
may be, nevertheless 

, * “ The pith o’ Bcnsc and pride o’ worth 

* Are higher^ranks than a’ that.” 

From him may l?e learnt tht^ danger which the Jladical runs when lie 
mixes with the great. lie warns his readers against '• thaf cowardice 
which always encroaches fast upon such as sj)(?nd their lives in tho 
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company of persons high(^r than tlw'n?selves.” “ Snch,” he says, “ is 
the state of tJie world, that the most of the slaves of pride, 

the most rajjturous of the gaaers upon wealth, the most offieious of 
the wliisperprs of greatness, are collected from seminaries appropriated 
to the study of wisdom ahd of Virtue, wlnero ii< was intended that 
appetite should learn* to be content with littU;, ajid that liope should 
aspire only to honours which no human power can give or take away.” 
P Such,” writes Boswell, was hjs inflexible dignity qf character, that 
he could not stoop to court the groat.” “ No ma,n,” he adds, “ had a 
higher notion of the dignity of littu’ature, or was more determined in 
maintaining the respect which ho justly considered as due to it.” This 
Boswell exem]>lific'S by the following anecdote: “ Goldsmith, in Ins 
diverting simplicity, complained one day, in a mLved company, of Lord 
Camden. ‘I met him,’ said ho, ‘at kord Clarts’s house in the country, and 
he took no more notice of me than if J had been an ordinary man.’ The 
company having laughed luiartily, Johnson stood forlh in deftmee of 
his friend. ‘ Nay, gcntloinen,’ said ho, ‘ Ur. Goldsmith is in the right. 
A nobleman ought to liave made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and 
I think it is much against l^ord Camden tliat ho neglected him.’ ” 
His "letter to I^ord ChesterfiiJd—to Chestc'rfiidd, tlie groat noblemiin, 
the statc'sman, “ the most distinguislicd orator in the Cpper House, 
and thtj undisputt^d sovereign of wit and fashion ”—has surely the true 
Jladical ring. He carried his Iladicalism to tlio'family hearth. “A 
father,” he maintained, “ had no right to control the inclinations of his * 
•daughters in marriage.” Writing of those who wert? despotic in their 
disposal of the hands oli their daughters, he says: “ It may be urged, 
in extenuation of this crime, which parents, not in any other respect 
to bo numbered with robbers and assassins, frequently commit,ithat in 
their estimation riclies and happiness are equivalent terms.” 

It may be objected that in applying tho term Jladicalisfni to the 
ago of Johnson, 1 am as much the father of an anachronism us ever 
Mr. Caxton was when his son was cliristoned Peisistratus. I am 
iSup])ortcd, however, by the reflection that Johnson himself, in con¬ 
tempt of all recognized systems of chronology, applied the term Whig 
to a very early period indeed in the world’s history. “ Tho firet 
Whig,” he said, “ was the devil.” Whiggism, therefore, is of far 
greater antiquity tlian its name, and so is Badicalism. At all 
•events, for want of a better word, I must use it to describe that 
strongly marked vein which, as the passages that I have thus brought 
together show, uuder-mn “ his high Church df England and 
monarchical principles.” It is shown, .moreover, in the whole con¬ 
duct of his life; in his .steady and bold assertion of the high merits 
and claim ^ respect of the awkward son of the banki’upt country 
bookseller, even in the midst of his greatest poverty and surrounded 
.by tho highest society. It is shown in ‘the indignation with which 
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in his college clays ho threw mf&j the pair^wT Ihoes which some 
unknown ficiend had sot at hi4door. It, is shown in his letter to 
Loyd Chesterfield; in the pidde wdth.which ho bAsught out his gi'eat 
Dictionary—‘‘ I delivcu* it to the '^orld,’\ h? said in his JVeface, 
“ with the spirit of*a inarf that has endeaVoured well;in his asser¬ 
tion that the chief glory ot‘ every nation arises." not from its kings, 
its nobles, its statesmen, its warriors, but from the class to wliich he 
himself belonged—'• its authors." V; is shown fixmi tlu‘ beginning t^ 
the end of his intiwiew with the king, in his never failing for one* 
moment even Iw'foi’o IMajesty in the respect, wliich ho owed to himself. 
It is shown in that “ blunt dignity which there wns al>oat*him on 
evcTy occasion ;" in that fact which wj^s foiiml so ri'inarkable by one 
who had seen no small variety of men, that however meagre might 
be his surroundings in his home, “ no (‘xtomal circumstances even’ 
prompted him to make any apology, oi* to seem evini sensible of their 
existence." It is shown in the timid care Avilh which his society was 
shunned by ‘"great lords and groat hwlies"—a class Avhicli does not 
“ love to have their mouths sto])p(*d." It is shown in the proud way 
in Ayhich he always acted up to his own noble words: “ lie that lives 
well cannot be despised." • 


Ceuruk Bikkueck Hill. 
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GENESIS AND SOME OF ITS CRITICS. 


I T has been remarked that if any of the modern adepts in the 
destructive criticism of the Pentateuch should happen, aftei* 
shuflling off this mortal coil, to find themselves in that region, not to 
be named in the presence of advanced theologians, in which the 
rich man of the parable is reported to have lifted up his eyes in 
torment, and if they should hav(5 the grace to ask father Abraham to 
send a missionary to the upper world to remedy the evil they had 
done, the patriarch would not be able to reply, “ They have Moses 
and the prophets, lot them hear them.” lie would have to say,— 
“ They had Moses and th<> prophets, but you have discredited them, 
and with them have discreditid (Jlirist.” Perhaps in these circum¬ 
stances he might think it well to send back some of the ]K*fe:tioner8 
to report their experiences. 

In default of such an apparition from the other world, my 
reviewer. Dr. Driver,* and 1 may bo pardoned for arriving at different 
conclusions respecting the labours of those advanced crit-ics whom he 
so vehemently defends. More especially is this likely when we approach 
the consideration of the subject from two points so diverse as those 
of literary criticism and the observation of nature. Here I may 
frankly admit that, if the editor or writer of Genesis was a mere 
litprary forger of comparatively recent date, the reviewer is much 
more likely than 1 to understand his ways. On the other hand, if he 
was as ancient as he professes to be, and more familiar vfith i^atnre 
than with books, it is likely that his., statemenfih in regard to the world 
around him or its ongin may be better comprehended by a naturalist 
than by a theologian. I honestly believe that a toowledge of 
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nature and scientific habits of thought ma^ in many cases avail more 
in the interpretation of the 'Oid Testament* than mere literary and 
linguisfic skill, though there is no fiecessity to despise the latter. 
In any case I am quite prepaitd to accept the questions raised by 
my reviewer as grounds* of discu.^ion oV the antiquity, unity, and 
genuineness of the* early chapters of (lenesis, though these questions 
are after all much less important than iftany others which are dpen to 
I inquiry in connection witli this antiimt book, and whieh relate tQ 
the truths which it .teaches. I had much rather regard the subject as 
attecting our ideas o/ creation as revealed to early mau, than as a more 
battle over the character of the sacred lx)oks themst'lves. * 

1 would first disclaim with the g^;eatest siucci’ity the chargi' of 
“ superciliousness and contempt ” brouglit against me. A reference 
to my book might have shown that the ('xpression “ reduced to waste 
paper had reference to theories of the route of the l^.vodus bjised 
on the reports of unscicmtific travellers and deductions tlu^rcfrom, and 
that the “ bookwoms and pedants ” rc'forred to wort* not tho learned 
men wliom the rt'viewer names, but. those who are weak cuongh to 
trust implicitly to, t heir authority and to blazon abroad their dicta as 
incontn)vertjbl(i. At the same time J think it right to exprcsa'witli 
the utmost decision my strong conviction, ari’ived at by original work, 
that such processes as l]^ose to which the rewiewer refers, jis establish¬ 
ing “ the composite structure of the Pentateuch,’’ in tho sen.se in which 
he uses tho expri*ssionj^ and tlu* conclusion that tho second cliapter 
of Genesis is “ contradictory ” to tho first, are unscientific and un¬ 
reliable. • 

It is true I am called 1)V mv reviewer an “ outsider," a term 
which may be of good or of bad import according to tin; company 
in wliich one is found ^l^alm i. 1, ‘2). 'I’Jie accusation, however, 
is unfair. Even geologists hav»* souls bj be saved, and are in¬ 
terested in the integrity of the only rjwclation on which they can 
rely; and this applies to Genesis as well as to the New Testament, 
since it is patent to all men that tho Jesus of the Gospels Commit'S 
himself to the genuineness and divine authority of Moses and the. 
prophets*. Farther, any man who for fifty years has daily studic^d the 
Bible with the aid of its original languages, and has dunng all fhis 
time read with care e\*ery new treatise which seemed worthy t)f atteii- 
lion, need not be sneered at by the advocates of a criticism which, is 
of yesterday, and, if it shares the fate of its predecessors, may perish 
to-xnon-OKrj^while’the word of the lArd endureth for ever. I do not 
‘complain of the scanty courtesy of my reviewer. It is precisely 
What^ I would expect from the advocate of the men he defends, and 
what 1 have experienced too often to be surprised at it. Tluj fact that 
a Sadducean School may be careful not to id<*nfify itself loo closely, 
either with the doctrine of *MoseR or of Ohri.«it, does not render it anv; 
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the less coetemptnous in ifs dealing with those “ outsiders ” who claim 
the protestant right of judging for themselves, or the scientific right 
of applying llie results of the study of God’s works to the explanation 
of His nwealed vrord. i * 

My present purpose will) however, be best served by taking up, 
with all. due deference to the eminent authorities relied on, some of 
the illustrations which the r<;Viewc^r lias givezi me; and first his allu- 
j'ion to that* simple and pleasant^word “ grass,” Jis it appears in the 
statement as to Ihe creation of plants in our rEnglish version of 
Genesis i. Jl. hi this I may say he is only a follow'er of a less 
cautious critic in tlie Aiathmij* who makes my treatment of this 
verso theoecasiou of a jest rather more clever than that of my present 
reviewer. Ju the Authorized Version of the verso above referred to, 
wo read the divim^ command:—“ Get the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in it.self, upon the earth.” This is the fiat; the follow¬ 
ing verso gives the nisult in very similar terms, though with a ft‘W 
slight variations which ar(^ not witliout interi'st. 

Bi'fore treating of the.se words, I would first }}ostulate that the 
authbr or editor of tlio noble coin])Ositions contained in Genc.sis i. 
and ii., whatever his means of information, whether by direct 
revelation, vision or otherwise, and still moi’i?. if wiGi some we regard 
him as enlightened only by his own genius and ]*enetration, must bo 
credited at least with reason and common sense, and with that ordinary 
knowledge of nature which comes to men by observation, and which 
primitive men, judging from the discoveries they made and the works 
they have loft, must have possessisd in an eminent degree. It is 
necessary to insist on this, Ixicause. my reviewer and those he defends 
sometimes attribute nothing short of absolute mental imbecility.to the, 
io them, unknown writer of these venerable nxiords. 

It is further to be observed that th(i writ(?r is describing the first 
introduction of vegetatftm, and this at a time when, according to his 
own showing in the following verses, the climatic and $ven astrono¬ 
mical conditions of the earth were different from what they now are ; 
but that though this vegetation must have been quite different in 
detail from that of the modern world, and probably did not include 
any species now extant, he has to describe it, whatever 'its aspect as 
appearing to him, in the terms furnished by the common speech oi* 
his time. Even to modern science the vegetation which he indicates 
in a few plain words is as yet knSwn almost exclusively bjf the teds of 
structureless carbon which resulted from its intennent in the earth’s' 
crust, and by inference from the forms and structures of a somewhat 
later flora growing uud(>r somewhat different conditions. The task 
set before our ancient writer was thus probably much more, difficult 
■ ■*' September 1,18:18. 
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than he could himself comprehend—certaJhly much more so than is 
imapncd by the reviewer. • j 

!po Uses three 3lebrow words, the first of which, </es/<e, translated 
grass, is the one in question. That this# term caiuiot in this 
place mean grass in onr *ordmary ‘ sense of that word appears from 
the context, since, 6f the two classes of planls nttmtioned immediately 
after it, one, viz., herbs producing s(*cd,•includes the grasses, and we 
• can scarcely imagine that the knowl'idge of grass po.ssessed by this^ 
old writer was limited to what ho could leiini fi'om an Oxford lawn 
mowed so often that it can never golo seed. It is to bo observed, 
moreover, that the verb used along w'ith tlrnhii is deiived fi'bm the 
same root, so that if wo translate tho pouii by gmss we might read, 
as some have done, “ grass itsidf with grass; ’’ or, if we prefer to 
regal’d the noun as uioro general, we might read tho words with 
others, “ vegetate vegetation.” ^J’ho lait(M* ilf tlioso extreme views 
would imjwrt that there arts only two kinds of vegetation referred to, 
herbs and woody plants, and tliat df-ahe is a general and preliminar;y' 
term covering boili. In this case, however, the impropriety of 
translating it gr^ss would bo still more apparent. T'he first of 
these views is probably to be proferrwl, and was ibat adopted by 
Jtosenmuller, one of my earlii'st teachers in biblical matters.* lie 
explains the passage,a^ including three classes of plants:—“(1^ 
Tewra herba nine, Murine, anUein. eonhymno; (2) Qiiw sanai proj'ai 
viajorqiiG est ; (3) Arknrs, mth f/nibits arbttHta emitiiiaUKr.'* llis view 
may seem antiquated to my reviewer, b\it it still commends itself 
to my judgment, though wo now know mere than was known in 
Eosenmuller’s time as to tho nsiture of the event portrayed. 

But let us inquire as to the biblical use of the word; and, in the 
first plAce, some light is thrown upon this by tlu^ expression ‘‘ TadnhAi 
deske,*’ where, as 4 »lready stattsd, tho verb to ])roduce, or bring forth, 
is allied to the noun. This would s<*em to indicate thal/ the 
general sense of springing or sprouting implied in tlm verb should 
also be exjjended to the noun. Jjanim is an uncommon verb, 
ocpftrring, so far as I have noticed, only in ono other place, in the 
Book of ■ Joel, which is remarkable for its vivid and simple delinea¬ 
tions of nature, and where, from the connection in whicli tJu^ 


prophet useS the word, he would almost seem to refer to the ver.se 
m Genesis:— 


• For the pastures of tho wilderness do tprint/, 
»For the tree beareth her fruit.” 


• 

His prediction is certainly much intensified in force if we suppose 
such a reference. In Gen. i. 12, the verb yatza, is used, its signi¬ 
ficance being to go out, or produce. In tho Revised Version tho first 

* *• Scholia in Gen.,” where also the alternatirc view of regarding dethi and eneh n.* 
pleonastic is stated. . .' 
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verbis translated “put forth,” and the other “brought forth.” 1 
do not know what diffeitence tho triwi^ators meant to indicate by 
the.se phrases, but it seems certain that the original writer intended 
a tiicc distinction between th(? “ brairding,” as we may call it (to use 
a good Saxon word still employed by farmers), of the first vegetation 
and its subsequent development, as if he had himself been a witness 
of it, and as he may have seen the early vegt'tation spring up in the 
desert' after *the rains. Abijautifiri example of this process, almost like 
a new creation, has been ri'cently observed in the clothing of the waste 
of cinders left by the great eruption of Krakatoa, first with delicate 
microscopic algoid plants, and then with other forms of vegetation. 

As to tlio word DesM itself, it occurs only once in the Pentateuch 
beyond Genesis i., and then in the Song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 2, in 
th<^ beautiful passage :— 

“ My doctrine aJiall droji as the rain, 

My .speeoli shall distil as tin? flow, 

As the small rain iijion the lender ffraas. 

And fis the showers upon Ihc herb."* 

Here the necessity of using the phrase “ tender grass ” shows that 
the word implies more than mere grass, and the word for herb is the 
same ust^d presnnutbly by tin? same writer in Gen. i. 11. Another 
passage iji Ihe Pook of Job.f which is equally remarkable with the 
Pentateuch for tho accuracy and variety of its rererences to nature, 
deserves notice. 

4 

“ 'J’o satisfy the waste and dcsohitc? pround. 

To cause the tender tjrass to sj)riug forth." 

Here tlie margin of the llevised \'orsion gives “ green sward,” and 
the Authorized Vereioii ha.s “bud of tlie tender herb.” Jn both 
])assages the reference is evidently to the bulbous-rooted vegetation of 
tho desert, and thc.se periphrases and variations show that the English 
language, as ropi-esent(?d by the translators, ancient and modern, must 
lie at a loss for any one word to express the meaning, which is evi¬ 
dently related rather to the act of springijig up than, to gi'ass as 
such. In point of fact it is plain that in these places the word does not 
niean grass, but immatm’e or non-seisding herbage in general. There 
are eleven other passages in which it occurs, in the majority of which 
it can be much better rendered by tender or young lierbage than by 
grass.J It is further to be obser\’ed that the Hebrew has other words 
to express ordinary grass, more especially c/iatsir and emb, which 
are more freciuently used than desh^, tliough neither is' absolutely 
restricted to plants of the order Graviinecv, and the latter is the * 
word rendered herb in Genesis i. 

* Utivispfl Vfirsion. In the Authorized Version.“ tender herb ” and *■ gras.s." 

t xx.xviii. 27. Tho original Iiwe has " nwtzn deshi"—the former word referring 
oithiT to the act of springing up or to the locality oC.it. 

X The usual remlorings in the Sei>tuagint are t^une and chlof. 
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Returning now to Genesis i., we find tliift the writer, in picturing 
the intfrotluction of plants, has Ijf fore his miml either the ideas of time 
of introduction or of rank, or Ijotli. He may mean to inform ua that 
in the introduction of plants thedower or huinljler came th^st, and the 
herUs bcariner st^ed Und tr^es bearinsr fmif in onie rank, or that 
those seedless plants designated by denlu*- constituted the whole of the 
first vegetation, to be afterwanl expanded into higher forms.* The 
difference between llu'se views is only a question of how much of thew 
proc»!8S*was before liis mind, and in either cose thsho. must indicate the 
simpler and humbler types of plauis, whether w<* call theiu crypto- 
j^ms or by any other name. Rut we must bear in mind thftt- there 
were and are many cryptogams tljat tire tn-es. so that .we should have 
to say humbler cryptogams in.order to l)e as accurate us our ancient 
authority. [ cannot rt‘fraiu from noticing liere the little touches of 
pictorial effect given by the trees being ov<*r the earth rather than 
merely upon it, by the emphatic mention of the highest form of 
Vi'getation in the seed ('uclosed in its perfect fruit, and ahso by the 
parallelistn betwe(*n the idea of springing u[) in the indicat ion of the 
earlier and humbler plants of the land, and that of multiplying 
abuiidaully in the lower animals of the whalers (veu’se 20). • 

The above are a few of tjie principal ])oints involved in the study 
of this remarkable vers^,* of Genesis, which, from the standpoint of 
natural science, lias*.slill other bearuigs, and they are surely sufficient 
to show how crude? is the cone.hisioii of my revunv(?r—The common 
rendering grass is clearly the only one which the word will hear”— 
in contrast with the ])rofound and accurate c*>nception of our ancitmt 
authority. 

The reviewer’s conviction of thi' ‘•composite sl.nictui'o ” of the 
l’entatt?ucU seems to have induced him to attribute a ooriqn^site 
chanicter to my book, which is really the roconl of a journey iindei'- 
taken with a definite object—namely, to study the; large? collections of 
prehistoric, and Eastern remains accumulated in recent years inJ^urope, 
and to einplqy those in aid of such resefirches as I could make in 
Bible lands. I find myself in good company, however, whim the. idea 
of composite structure in the Pentateuch is pushed so far as to blame 
me for supjxjsing that “ Genesis i. is not contradictory to Gem^sis ii.” 
Is not the sup])Osition of such contradiction, at the very first sight of the 
record, scarcely credible ? Whoever the writer or editor, at whatever 
time, can we ima^ne him as giving a deliberate and connected state-, 
mentof the*order* of creation at tlie beginning of his Ijook, and imme- 
'diately following this statement by a contradiction in which the facts 
are stated in the opposite order of their previously alleged occum?nce. 
This difficulty is not mitigated, but rather increased, by the hypothesis 
of different documents pieced together; because the compiler could 
not on this hypothesis have placed the snppo.sed contradictory docu-. 
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ments in .such immediate successioil- without seoinpf that they were 
mutually de-structive. Is it not in every way more probable that he 
intoudod, and supposed that Tiis readers would understand him to ' 
intend, to relate in the one chapter events different from those record^l in 
the other: that, in sliort, it was Ills design to place man in his pitoper 
])lace, and without ufiduo dtdails, in tJie general account in chapter i,, 
and tfhen to begin his s])e(afll human history by a more particular 
account of the condition of tlu“t;ai'th and its inhabitants when man 
appeared on it. Thus tijo magnificent cosmological symmetry of the 
liistory of creation in chapter i. is preserveddntact, and we are intro¬ 
duced in detail to the earth of thf^ later part of th<^ sixth creative day 
when man tool? ])osse.ssion of it. Even if this were more doubtful, any 
presumably honest writer should have 4he benefit of the doubt, especi¬ 
ally when it can b(i shown that he has tiaithfully sketched the con- 
dition of the -vv'OTld at the close of the l’lei.stocen(} age, when, so far as 
we at present know, man mad(5 his appearance. 'J’ho objections urged 
to this vi(;w are, for the most part, too puej'ile to merit serious treat- 
numt. One of them, however, deserves a word of notice. It is 
perhaps not. f|uile certain, notwithstanding thi* subsequent usage, that 
in fhose early records “ beast of the field ” i.s precisely identical with 
the cognate, phrase, “ beast of the earth; ” but, waiving this, J do not 
know any rea.son to tieny that carniverous animals existed in Eden. 
^I’ho contrary seems to bn stutisd, and the serpent ’^certainly was there. 
Hut that there were animals in Eden similar to those with which 
^fo.ses threatens the Israelites in Leviticus xxvi. 22, and able to rend 
Adam—^that is to say,’large and dangerous carnivora—is entii’ely at 
variance witli the whole tenor of th(‘ reconl, and with scientific pro¬ 
bability as well. It is, liowoviu’, characteristic of many of the critics 
whom my reviewer dt'fends, that they are willing to sacrifuje con¬ 
sistency and genera] probability in defenmeo to any merely verbal 
nicety, more likely te occur to them tlian to an ancient and concise 
writer. 

A mot\) important question is the sit(> of Eden, a question which I 
have pretty fully treated of in such light as recent g(’dgraphical re¬ 
searches have cast on the subjeci, and which, to my mind, is very satis¬ 
factory. Tlio one obj(*ction to this urged by your reviewer is th^t the 
four heads of the rivers of Eden are really their outlets. No doubt 
it is possible to find authorities who affirm this, and almost anything 
else, however fanciful, that can be imagincid respecting the rivers of 
Eden. But the term head, as applied figuratively to any nfetijral object, 
in Tlebiow, as in all other languages, is usually the tipper part of it, 
or the beginning of it, and there is no conceivable reason for under¬ 
standing it olherwfise here, e3^cpt to favour certain theories as to the 
site of Eden. Above all, such an idea, or such a use of words, is not 
likely to have occurred to primitive or early men, familiar with nature 
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moni than, with the notions of scholars, wlwse ideas of the simplest 
natm'pj facts are often veiy crude. It is of .course impossible to con¬ 
ceive oj *a river whose outlet is its be^rinuing, or is hi#?her than its 
he^. Besides this, one of the rivers—namely.^J’ison—must, from the 
deseription, have flowed •from a mountniftous country-. There is no 
warrant for the assertion that the description follows the “ downward 
Conr.se of the stream. The writer im'rely tells us fhat the, rivw was 
in the gaixleii, that it went ont or asyended‘,(]>ossihly overilowed) fron^ 
Eden to irrigate the garden, and that fiDin fheno* (the garden, not 
Eden) it divided into*four heads. FurtluT, one of these heads, or riv'crs, 
was Euplirates, another Tigris, whoso jiiiietidii in the Shat \'l Arab 
niu.st have been known to the writer,'wliicli at once reduces to a phy¬ 
sical absurdity the idea that the heads of these riv(TS ai'o outlets, and 
proves that the garden wan at or near their contliienci*. One learned 
comnieutatbr has endeavoured to reconcihi the two ideas by making 
the Tigris and Euphrates meet in Eden and tlu'n divide below ; but 
only a few have been so bold as k» imagine a singhf origin or source 
dividing into four streams, though some have (Mideavourt'd to ropn'sent 
tho heads as separate (raiials or streams in a ilclta. 1 have not en¬ 
deavoured to se,ttlc the niatt(‘r by a inajorily of votes, but if it is tho 
“ almost universally accejited ’’ inteipretation of any scliool of critics 
or commentalors that we should nndr'rsliiml the heads of rivers to be 
their outlets, tlu.m «11*I*can say is, so '.iiueh tin? worsi* tor the cntics. 
Seriously, 1 think any one who will carefully consider tJie topographical 
mid geological facts as jf have presented them in tlu' work criticiz(‘d, 
can scarcely fail to understand distinctly tly‘ geogra]ihical features 
described in (lenesis, and to see that liny accord well with tho pre¬ 
sent structure of thi‘.country and with its probabhi condition in tho 
early modem period. * 

Finally, I am quite guiltless of tho belief that any important share 
of tho discovery of tho Jigyptian element in tluj Pentateuch belongs 
to •iiin. On tho contrary, 1 remember when it was customary with a 
certain scliool of objectors to say that Egyptian discov(*ries had ]>rovc!d 
that the whcJle Pentateuch, including its religious rites and its laws, 
was nothing but au adaptation and abridgment of tho Egyptian learn¬ 
ing and theology. It now suits such persons to take tlie opposite 
• side. Whea W(? consider the unmistakable early Chaldean atlinities 
of Genesis—the evidence of which discovery is daily strengthening,— 
the equally decided Egyptian colouring of the other books of tlxe 
I’entateuchg and •the sudden descent to purely Palestinian allUirs in 
.Joshua mid Judges, we find facts which no theory of comjxisite and 
late origin can overthrow. That any writer*in the times of the 
llebrow monarchy or later could have worked emt of his own con¬ 
sciousness, or of any fragments and traditions, n whole so colnTcnt 
and harmonious, and so full •of minute touches relating to facts, jilaces. 
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and customs of which ho must have been personally ignorant, would 
bo a miracle of which we have certainly no example in modern times. 
It is to be observed, however, that while, on the one hand, an 
inconctnvablo amount of knowledge and skill must be assumed on the 
part of the literary forgora to Avhom we aro supposed to owe tho iBooks 
of Moses, these men as’e, on tho other hand, represented with singular 
inconsistency to have been careUsss and silly to the last degree, in 
admitting palpable contradictions, and anachronisms into their work. 

If, however, w(i look at the other side of the question, frOm an 
historical point of view, tlu* facts of the exodus am all consistent with 
the necessity of a leader, lawgiver, and historian like Moses; a 
collector of his nation’s history up to his own time in Genesis; a 
chronicler of twents during the march to Canaan (Exodus xvii. 14, 
xxiv. 4, 7), probably with the aid of trained Egyptian scribes, of 
whom there must have been many in the camp of Israel; a legislator 
whose laws were framed from time to tin:)e as exigency refjuireci, 
were incorporated in tlie. narrativti of his work, and were Jfinally 
summed np in that wonderful and most archaic com]X)und of history, 
law, and poetry which wo call tho Book of Deuteronomy. No minute 
and laboured criticisms can ever avail to shake this fabric, any more 
than pa])er pellets can sink an iinnclad. 

One word in conclusion mspectiug the moral coin])le.xion of tliis 
matter. A writer in the Kncyclopjedia Britannica’* thus extenuates 
the moral obliquity of the compilers of the sui)posed composite and 
recent Pentateuch as evidenced by Deuteronomy, ^'he work of the 
compiler or forgtu- was dpne, he says, “ not in pious fraud, but simply 
because his object was, not to give a new law, but to exqwund and 
develop Mosaic principles in relation to new needs; and, as ancient 
writers aro not accustomed to distinguish historical data from historical 
deductious, ho naturally presents his views in dramatic form in tho 
name of Moses.’** This defence, let it bo observed, i*efers to a book 
which explicitly says it was written by Moses at a definite, time and in 
a specified place (Deut. i. l-o and xxxi. 0). 

There was an ingenious workman in England some time ago, who 
manufactured palteolithic flint implements for sale to collectors. 

“ Flint Jack’s ” implements were exactly on the model of the old, 
only adapted to the “ new needs *’ of modera antiquarians, and were 
disiwsed of by a “ dramatic form, in the name of ” palaeolithic me n,- 
who no doubt made and used precisely similar tools. F lin t Jack 
was of course not inclined to “ distinguish historical data”4'rom the 
historical deduction ” wliich h(^ imposed uiK>n his customers. But 
Flint Jack’s was a vety harmless imposture eorapai*ed with the forgery 
of documents intenied to influence men with regaixl to their highest 
interests, and to subject them to the dbmination of a priestly caste. 

* Article, ‘‘Bible:’ 
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Ingenious manufacturers prepare an excellent substitute for butter 
out pf the vilest refuse, and my grocer may not be clearly alive to 
the difference between the whalesomq product of a countiy dairy and 
the oleomargarine whose origin and history a,re different, but. whiph 
may serve “ presept neoda” as a.substitsitfe, Although the ** historical 
deduction ” as to |ts origin implied in selling ^t as dairy butter may 
be false. I consume my oleomargaririe, flattering myself thpt it is 
butter and din none the worse, though perhaps it may be a trifle less 
digestible. The morality of the transaction is not good, but still not 
quite so bad as thhi of the imagined falsification of Deuteronomy. 

How can men, professing to bo servants of Him who came “ to 
bear witness to the truth,” have any respect for documents whoso 
authors must have been morally orUa level with Flint Jock and 
dishonest grocers ? How can they expect us to go to church and 
listen to them when reading or preaching from these old forgeries, 
which we cannot btilievo if wo believe the doctrint; d£ their modern 
expositors? It is surely time for (Won ‘‘outsiders” to protest 
against such inconsistency, and especially for Christian naturalists, 
who find the sacred name of Science prostituted by this pseudo- 
gnosis, to make ‘their voices beard in favour of fan* and honest, expo¬ 
sition of the I3ibhi, a book to which they owe so much, and which, in 
its treatment of nature, * is so greatly superior to most other litera-^ 
tore. I am pot jJoire%ith this subject, and trust that 1 may have an 
opiKirtunily to pursue it further on a future occasion, when I propose 
to refer to the Antedihivian Age and the Deluge, which may bring up 
another question in whi6h Science is interested, namely, tliat of* 
!]^racle as related to facts in phjTjical science and to the laws of 
nature^ 

• J. William Dawson. * 
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MADAME FRANCE AND HER 
BRA r QENERAU ' 


T he political problem in France is one of deep interest beyond the 
borders of the Kepublic. For it raises anew in the Centennial 
of the tBevolution the great question whether tliere is or whether there 
can be in a democratic State any interdict imposed or maintained upon 
the absolute authority of universal sufirage.' In England, politicians 
have accustomed themselves to regard the clearly expressed will of a 
majority of the electors as decisive. With us the phrases popular 
sovereignty, the mil of the people, sclf-goveririment, have come to 
mean in practice this: th^ there is no appeal either in the law or 
the constitution from the will of a majority of the electors as shown at 
a general election. The British householder is as absolute as the Tzar. 
As long as he is in doubt, other powers exi^. When.he has made up 
his mind, they simply disappear. The utmost that the most fervent 
partisans of the House of Lords now venture to maintain is that the 
Second Chamber may interp 9 se for a season in order to place beyond 
all doubt the fact that the electorate has really made up its mind. 
But when tliat mind is made up beyond ail doubt its decisions afe 
obeyed. 4*= , , ' 

General elections have come to be more and more of plebiscites, 
and the voice of the people, as audible at sqph elections, has/»me to be 
regarded as the only. English equivalent of the voice of God. The • 
pwple are a law unto thetoselves. No law is superior to their will. 
Their votes are the source of law. When they vote it is ip order to 
declare what laws shall be abrogated or what laws shall be passed. 
It is becoming more and more impossible^ ^erefore, for Englishmen 
even to imagine that the will of the voting majority fpr a time bdng 
can be or ought to be subjected to {my limit^on. 

. In France, however, the home of the Bevolution, where men' deal 
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much < more than they do i» England in the magniloquent phrases 
whioli assert the uncontrolled sovereignty of the nation, the plebiscitorj' 
doctrine is still regarded by immy politicians «as a damnable heresy. 
This was bluntly expre88ed*by M. R^iuach in the JUpuhlviM Fraftfadsej 
after General Boulanger’s election for Paris, whrti he wrote: . 

• • 

“The will of the people, if it pi-esnmes to go'aguinst’thc law,.is that of a, 
• drunken pasha; the duty of a BepuhlieaTx magistrate is to tTush it.” 

The conception of'the •>*xistence of a magistrale upon whqm was 
imposed the duty of crushing the will of the people is so novel to the 
average British elector that he "will pro^bly be ivvtilted at it. Yet 
we liave only to turn to the Uniteil States to find in full force and 
practical operation a number of efl’ective chocks and limitations upon 
the national will—checks and limitations which impose upon the 
Bepublican magistracy in certain contingiMicies tlu' duty whicli 
M. Reinach declares isMmposed on the Pnmeh Ih'osidoncy. The will 
of the jieople, no matter how clearly (‘xpressed in plebiscitary, elections, 
cannot e*fft»ct any altitration in the American Constitution until certain 
rigorously imposed conditions, entailing the delay of years and the 
IJatient and prolonged verifiqplioii of tin* force and persistency of the 
national will, have been^synipulously complied with. ^No majority, no 
matter how decisive,*of the American people can place a law on the 
Statute-book which conflicts with the w'ritten constitution as inter¬ 
preted by the Suprem<' 5ourt; nhereas, in Eiiglatid, there is no law 
and no institution whicli cannot be thrown into the melting-pot as soon 
as the British household(^r has had an opportunity of clearly making 
known his will. Tile only check upon the impatient ivill of the 
democrajsy is the Septennial Act. Once in sevim years the house¬ 
holder becom(‘S an autocrat, and those who are curious about such 
things will find in the agitation for shorter Parliaments the most 
significant ajid possibly the most dangerous symptom of the growth of 
Avhat may be termed plebiscitary absolutism in Great Britain. 

.Lord Salisbury has frequently made knowm his anxiety for the 
adoption of American safeguards against the uncontrolled caprice of 
the voting majorify, Democracies are, however, impatient of restric- 
ffons which impede the making of their will immediately executive; 
in 'England the natural forces of the national sluggishness have hitherto* 
bf^en pdtent enough to conceal and to minimize the dangers against 
which eyerj aonstithtion builder seeks to guard. We can afford to 
take the* risk. But because we' can do so, it does not necessarily 
follow thi^’Other nations can. follow our example. In England we can 
afford, or at least we have hitherto been able to afford, to allow the 
voting majority to become periodically antocratic. If we make a 
mistake at one el^ion we *can rectify it at the next. Tliat is. 
I)ecau8e in England there is no power superior to the electorate, and 
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it is only in countries where the electorate reprefiifents the supreme 
force' that it can safely he iiiveated with si:^ron]^a power’jlfhat is 
immediately. executive. < If that is .necessary to the full exeroiBe*'o£ 
national sovereignty, then if. is well to recognise that France has not 
the conditions under- which alone national sovereignty can he exerdsed. 
Englii^n people do not realise,"and fortunately for themselves are never 
iikely to realize, the enormous d*ff<‘rpnce which the. existence of an 
irameuse army makes in tho conditions of govemment. We can do as 
we please, l^ecanse whatever blunders we make nothing is irreparable. 
It is impossible for a free community, in which the soldier is an 
insignificant unit among tho iims’s of citizens, to part with its freedom. 
We cannot, even if we wislietl it, vote ourselves into slavery. Tho 
French have that privUege. If for a moment we were to be seized 
with the caprice of servitude, wo should no sooner experience its evils 
than wo should resume our liberty. But in countries where there is a 
huge army, popular liberty, in the English senso, is impossible. 

That is the fundamental distinction between England and France, 
and that is the difference which must never bo lost sight of in 
attempting to form a just judgment upon tho policy of our neigh¬ 
bours. The citizen cannot abdicate in England. In Franco, if for 
a single moment he were to lay down his prerogatives, ho could never 
regain them excfpt at the price of a revolution’. fWe may make Mr. 
Gladstone dictator, or Lord Salisbury, under the veil of Constitu¬ 
tionalism. , But'as a breath has made them *^so a breath , can unmake 
them. In France it isrotherwise. In the Ilepublic there exists, side 
by side witli citizenship, the aimed nation. As long as the citizen 
retains firm grasp of the Executive powe?, th# army will do .his 
bidding. But, if in a moment of lassitude or impatience, he hands 
over the Executive power, tho army can be used to prevent any 
further exercise of his sovereignty. , If once, by any fluke, any 
individual, be he wiset or fooli^, has succeeded in scrambling into -the 
place from which commands can be. issued to the men witlb muskets, 
idl constitutional dafeguam disappear. Poorer passes,from the, men 
who vote to the men i^oot, and although the latter .are-the 
former in uniform, the :mchantmeht of milif^ discipline t^ders 
'them -^e obedient ingtriun^t for the destrnctdim: of their;: own. 
. liberties. The man w|io wield^ the Executa^ poww in France can 
order 2,500,000 aduH 'Frendun^ to shbot whom he. plen^, and 
they are bound to obey; An army is of necesfuty tmreasosung 
machine. It is *a .tmmehdlouB en^e.-cheated, from; fliht last 
detail of its <»ganiziati<m,. in orddr - to 1^'fadle'-i^a^ 
instrument of the will of the Executive ahthorityf . the 

enormous peril to .which free ind;itiitiona espbeN^Vlb the 
French Republic; hence the need for vplaoh% |hh modr -rigorous 
restrictions upon all ambitions that seem to tend towards the estab* 
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lislimcnt of what the Americaijs call the Qne Man Power^ I'oi* the 
on® man who sits in tlio chq,ir of the Executive is no longi^ a 
man. i*He is a being who caif will with the force of 2,500,000 rifles, 
afid can speak with the voice,of all the artillery of France. Until 
Europe disarms, liberty in the English sense* popular *^ovemmeht in 
the ISnglish sense, national sovereignty in fho English sense, are 
impossible in Franco. Tlie shadow of, the sword obscures tlje light 
of freedom, and all that can bo hoped for is a nioro or less wretched 
alter which wdll do duty as a siibstitute for liberty. * A man "wBo 
drivea along a turnpike road can indulge in vagaries one-thousandth 
part, of which would bo fatal on the imfencod edge of %n abyss. 
France is always on the edge of* Iho abyss. Hence the peril of 
Boulangism. Franco is tho la.st country in the world where men 
can affoid to play tricks with the securities which tho matuiv wisdom 
of the framers of tho Constitution has enacted for tho pr<‘servation of 

the liberties of the people. 

* 

II. 

I* 

Tlio Centenary of the Kovolution, which has just been celebrated 
by the opening of thes Exhibition in Paris, curiously coincides 
with the culmination of Boulangism. For a hundred years Franco 
has b^n experimentingVith jjolitical systems, with the result that 
she has not to this da^^ developed in the tniiids of the majority of tho 
people the elementary principle of popular representative government. 
The evil spirit of absotuto power is not exorcised even by tho chai’ui 
of a revolution. The demoralizing influence of despotism canuot ho 
'■ out out like a tumour even with the knife of the guillotine. Rather 
is it like a cancel; which, when the surgeon has removed it from one 
place, forms again in anoifeer. Franco has never purged herself of 
the virus of absolutism* Self-government in the English sense is 
still foreign to flie tmditions, the, instincts, and the deepest convic¬ 
tions of the French. The proof of tins is that France is at this 
moment divided into three camps. There are the Bbhlangists of all 
shades, wlffhse one idea df saving France is to put a .soldier into the 
is^dle. in the vi^w that th^ wi{l ‘be .able to. induce him to ride in 
tibp:direction of tlieir hopes; ^ere ^are. the anti'Boulang|ists, who 
ready to resort to almost any .exp^ent hi order to prevent the 
inigority of Frenchmen, if they ate d^blangists, imposing their wilt 
nptm the, minority j mid there the. B®ve)utionary Socialists’,* t<* 
vrimzB.*b^th Beulfu^gist and anti-Boulah^t hre but fit to be used as 
filet* ^T:the -bnming, who hold tdoof. from politics, and whost' whole 
ezpe^^p.'i$hic^upon, the genend overturn that is to maugurati^. lli<* 
mUt^iuins^ 

The very.of .fapeingv.to the trill of the majority of the nduli' 
persons in the. 4 Cp 1 zimumty.is alien to the whole political geniu.s of ila* 
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Proncli people. They lyiderstand authority, and they understand 
anarchy. They do not understand the government of the people by 
the people and for the people. , They distrust the wisdom, sanity 
of the jwpnlar decision to such an extent that they are continually 
occupied with* considoriVig' hpw to set it at noughh One of the most 
cniinent Bepnblicans in France, a map conspicuous^for his devotion to 
democratic principles, said the other day : “ What yoti do not under¬ 
stand m England is this. • For thti sake of freedom it is necessary 
^lometimes to disregard freedom. The llepiiklic is the pledge and the 
security of our liberties. We mean to maintain^ the Republic by the 
aid of majority of the })eople if we can 'get that majority on our 
aide, but against that majority if. that .majority goes over to the other 
side. What would you have uS do ? Bow to the majority ? Even 
if the majority wen*, in spite of our warniiiga, to vote for a candidate 
whose pretensions are fatal to the Republic ? Never 1 never! Tliat 
we will never do, notwithstanding all your protests. We will save the 
Republic, be its supporters minority or majority, come what may. 
f)f course, in the end, if tho nation will have fioidanger or any other 
|)erson, we shall be compelled to subinit. If T nm the ordy Republican 
in France I cannot establish Ihc Republic, that Ls Cjifite sure. But so 
long as we have IIm* po>v«'r in our hands we must use it without 
hesitation to save the Jb'public. ” So tlib outcome of one hundred 
years of the Revolution has been to leave the-Mt-pi^blicans as despotic 
at heart a.s the Grand Monarque?” ‘‘The Revolution,’’he replied 
quickly, “was it, then, indiffertmt to tho jvsponsibilities of power? 
Did it not use that little instrument in the Place de la Concorde 
without stint to impose *its will upon the countiy?”—^which is, no^ 
doubt, true, and that little instrument, or something similar, is always 
the iiftima ratio of French logic. • 

This habit of mind, which is confined to nc^ section, is a monstrous 
inversion of the claims of the Catholic Church etitablished in the 
}K)litical sphere. Evc*ry government, every system, regards itself as 
infallible, with a sacred mission to crush the heretic, by fair*^ means if 
irosaible, but, if not, then by foul. That your principles 6ught not to 
In? allowed to prevail until yon have converted a majority of the adult 
population to your, way of thinking, that the true sceptre of power in 
a demoemtic State is argument rather tlian authority, an^ that 
liecause yon happen to be in power you have no more right «to* 
administer the law to prejudice your political opponents than»*you 
have to bum a man to death for disbelieving in the Trinity, these 
theories of politics are at a disconnt upon the other side of the (^hannel. . 
In France all political factions are practically so many religions or 
irreligious sects, tw;h almost as intolerant as the Roman Church, 'and 
as fanatically; convinced that the shortest cut to the Kingdom of 
Heaven is to give them supreme power ,to harry their adversaries. 
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Thu very efforts which the * more reasonable and truly Liberal 
stafesmen make, in order td [)]ace some cllqck upon the uncontrolled 
capridb of the voting majority for the, time Ibeing, bring them 
perilously near the edge of the same pemiaious doct«ne. Nor are 
they as careful as they might be to avoiS the appearance of evil. I’o 
talk, as M. Beina^li writes, about crushing tho Vill of the people, when 
that will has been declared at the pollihg booth, is to invoke, iti phrase 
at le^, tho weapons of despotism* in the cause of liberty. It w, 
indeed, an unfortunate position in which one ihctiun wishes to assert 
popular sovereignty in *order to cousunnuato political suicide^ and tlu-i 
other, to save* the liberties of the people, is driven to deny the duty (.»f 
rendering obedience to the national 

In such an atmosphere lloulaugism grows as naturally as nuish- 
rooras on a dunghill. For the moment that, however unavoidablH 
such a dej)artu]*e may be, you di'part fram the democratic principle 
counting noses and allowing the average man, even if ht^ be wrong, t.(» 
govern ill his oNvfJ^’ay until he finds out by his own wit that he 
is mistaki'ii, it is ditlicult to stop short of a despotism which logically 
ends in dictatorjfhip. As the Catholic Church gravitated to the decrt‘e 
of infallibility, all authoritative political systems gravitate towafds tlm 
sovereignty of the one man—it may be a Monarch, an Emperor, or a 
Doge, "it may onl^' b‘^a masterful I^rimo Minister, or an omnipotent 
Mayor of the Palace. I’he craving to take short cuts to the millennium, 
the belief in the jxissi^ility of using authority to save men from thom- 
ficlves, opens the door to tho Saviour of Society, and it is through tliat 
door that General Boulanger hasentensd to iiis<{uiet the Itepublic. His 
is a familiar r6le in French history, and, like all his tribe, he puts in the 
forefront of his mission tha^salvation of the llepublic—by its annihilfi- 
tion»—a kind of salvation not usually apprecialed by the victim of the 
experiment. There has always been some one round whom tho floating 
mass of discontent iu solution tends to crystallize, but seldom has tho 
proces8<i«f precipitation been brought about by so insignificant a grain 
of sand. ••Jt is a product characteristic of our time. For Boulong- 
iam, whatever it may liave of solidity and force, owes its existence to 
conditions which are among the distinctive creations of this century’. 
General Boulanger may be a charlatan or he may Ixj a hero. But 
whether chbrlatan or hero his present position is tho triumph of ritdame. 

* “Grateful and comforting,” said Mr. Goschen, in explaining .the 
substantiid increase to tho revenue from the growth of the national 
consuiitpiKon o/ cocoa, “ have not been without their effect. Cocoa is 
taking the place of coffee in the national breakfast cup, by virtuo of 
the immense expenditure of rival cocoa manufacturers in advertising 
th(!ir wares, and the description of Epps’ cocoa as ‘ grateful and 
comforting,’ which nieets the eye in every railway station, is largely 
responsible for the change,” As it is in England with cocoa so it .is 
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in Prance with General feonlanger. * Ho is the hero of ingenious 
reclame. Boulangisni has worked the'miracle of Aaron’s* rod in 
swallowing up alf the. other isms by virtue of the great modern 
art—^tho art- of advertisement- Tie' first Napoleon climbed to the 
Imperial throne by a ladder every round in which was a briHiant 
victory over the onoihie's of France. Third Napoleon leapt into tho 
vacant* throne from,the vantage-ground of his uncle’s name. General 
Coulanger has neither victories to boast nor a name to be proud of. 
Yet by. universal consent he is now the only mai^ Whose personality is 
visible throughout France: the only man to be feared as a foe or to bo 
counted on as a friend. And all this is the work of the accomplished 
practitioner in the art of Uagw;^ the achievement of the professor of 
rddame^ the crowning glory of the which has devoted its 

energies to the science of political advertisement. Great is puffery, 
numerous aro the resources of a master in the difficult art of self- 
advertisement ; but who could have imagined that on the Centenary 
of the great llevolution, men would bo gravol3r’ciIscussing whether a 
comparatively obscure soldier has or has not been advertised into a 
position from which he may establish himself upon, tho ruins of the 
Bepublic in tho supreme seat of power occupi(‘d in turn by Charle¬ 
magne, St. Louis, litmry Quatre, Louis XTV., and Napoleon. The 
fact that he owes his position to rMame —it»mpst be adifiitted— 
does not necessarily prove, that he is unworthy of it. There is a 
prejudice of old standing against those who, thrive by the arts of 
the advertiser. The man of insight is superior to prejudices. The 
prejudice of tlio mail-clM knights against \'iUanoua saltpetre was, as 
natural as the prejudice against the advertiser; but as gunpowder. 
triumphed, so may tho advertisement, an^ if so, tho part of the man 
of foresight is not to disdain but promptly to utilize the Wea^n 
which will enable him to achieve his end. 

Lord Bandolph Churchill is the most distinguished example in our 
country of the position which may be,won in a comparatively BHef space 
of time by the adroitness which keeps a man constantlj^ en evidm&i 
before the public. T6 make the elector think of yon, keep yourself m* 
evidmecy never bore your public, but always keep up the interest in 
your performances, and yon will soon distance mu^ more sober^ond 
seriois statesmen. The popular memory is terribly short^Uved. 1[he, 
mind of the democracy must constantly be refresh^, otherwise it foigrts. 
Politics have become the theatre of the masses, and the.Meriy*tgidTi^ is 
often more welcome to the pit jmd gallery than .the most reiipecteble of 
heavy fathers or the most imposing of heroes. That the ^e^uues. of 
nations should be entrust^ to the least cf^ble of goyermng beeanse 
they are the more adroit in tickling the ears of Ihe gmmdlings is un¬ 
doubtedly a grave drawback to the new syftem; but, after‘ail, it does 
not compare altogether unfavourably wi^ the old methods of insur- 
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rection, of cabal and of intrigue, by which aiiiibitious men have in othin* 
ages fought their way up to supreme power. • Democracy, no doubt, is 
often v6ry vulgai*, and the necessity for advcrtisenvent is one of the 
phases of this defect. • , * , 

But while in free countries not under the yoke of militarism the 
advertiser may be Allowed to find his own level, the increased Qpportn- 
nities which the’extreme publicity of oui* time gives to the desrterous 
. organizer 'Of a political claque, sliould not bo lost sight of -as an addty 
tional peril, where ‘tho army supplies an automatic machinery for 
suspending liberty, if once an adventurer has advertised himself into 
power. • 

111 . • 

General Boulanger has brought Ids black horse, Tunis, to London, 
and Londoners havo now an opportunity of inspecting tho chief 
theatrical property of tho new Pretender. But it would bo a mistake 
to imagine that his hiwHe is his only chum to popular favour. Caligula 
made his horse a consul, bub we have not yet arrived at a time when 
a horse can mak(;,its rider master of Franco. As tho vine, deprived of 
its natural prop, will cast its tendrils rcund any thistle or hemlock* that 
grows near, so the French craving for a saviour is prepared to cling to 
any individual, no majt<|r wdiom, if only ho hap})ejis to bo near and 
conspicuous. In Die wilderness of commonplace mediocrity General 
Boulanger was just visible above his fellows, lie harl pleasant manners, 
he was a man of some decisiveness of character; his eye for,effect was not 
trammelled by too nmch scruple; ho wa» a soldier who had tho 
advertising instinct of a circus manager. Tiiese four qualiti(is..m%y not 
have been of tho first-class, but there wore four of them, and no other 
candidate for popular favour had so many. 'Die dcatii of Gambetta 
left tho field clear for a patriotic candidate. Gambottism was tho 
di^t descendant in the Bepublicaii line Bonapartism, and 
Boulangism is the hdr of Gambettism. Hod M. Gambetta lived, 
General Boulanger would have been a French general and nothing 
mqfe. When Gambetta fell. General Boulanger’s opportunity arrived. 
He is nDw. tiio first Pretender to supreme, power in France, and tibose 
who dislike him most admit that, after all, no one knows what may 
happen. ' 

It is fdl Ae result of tlm French- charact;er, habituated to Monarchy 
and penmpkt authority, and it only seems strange to us, hecauso wfi 
havk^neyertfuUy’mastered the. .fact that the French Bevolution was 
'never directed against the . principle of the exercise of absoluU> 
authori^ hy a injnority over a majorily. Whatever was the triumpli 
of the Bevolution, it did. not legitimize the sovereignty of tin- 
majority. The result is that the spiritual successors of the men of 
St. Antoine are in more or less open revolt against all Govemme nt 
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whatsoever, conflict between \;heae wildly anarchic discontents 

below, and the authoritative infallibilistr Eepublicans above, jnay attain 
sufficient development to lead Ihe masses of the French peasaifts to^sub- ^ 
ordinate eve;y other CQnsideration to‘the supreme necessity of placing in 
poiver a man who, like Captain Plunkett, would not hesitate to shoot. 
General Boulanger, being a soldier, Is presumably such a man. There 
are many curious things abefut General Boulanger, biit one of the most 
curious is the conviction with which he inspires all those who meet, 
him that they can ust! liiin as their tool. No small part of his success 
has been due to this faculty. lie has exercised it upon every party 
in tufn, and often u|xm sev(!ral parlies at once. They have all either 
ex|)loited him or hope to e.vplpit him* 'file llepublicans led the way. 

It was they who first conciuved the possibility of getting a rise out of 
his popularity. How that popularity earn*; about no one can accurately 
explain. All that is known is that about sevtm or eight years ago, 
Vr’hen the Republic was still living in more or les.s dread of the 
Orleanists, w’ho crowded the W'ar Office and ««rfi’trolled the anny, the 
leading Republicans discovered that Gimeral Boulanger w'as popular, 
not very popular, but a little more popular than any other General 
who was of a Republican w'ay of thinking. 'I'hereuixm, as is the 
fashion among political men, they cast; about in their own minds 
how they could best exploit him in their oj**^ interest. Republican 
Generals, with a dow'er of popularity, were not so plentiful that 
they could be disregarded by Ropublictuis more or less alarmed 
at the strength of the ]\ronarchisis in the army. Hence M. 
Cl6menccau entered into relations with General Boulanger, and 
it was this intitmmy w'hich gave General Boulanger his first 
stepping-stone to power. M. Clomenceau is now no doubt undeceived 
in the character of his proUgi. He £niwv that General Bonlaiiger 
had been one of the officers supporting the. Due d’Auraale, to whom 
he owed the grade of General. But he relied upon him to rid the 
War Office of the Orleanists, and so far. as that particular task was 
concerned, his confidence w'as not misplaced. M. Cl^mericeau thought 
he could use fiim, and he pemisted in that belief until long after every 
one else saw that it was the General who w^os using M. Cl^enceau as 
a cloak to cover his 'Own designs. But at last even the patience of 
M. Clomenceau gave way. He broke with l&enearal Boifianger, and lie 
^as ever since continued to be his uncompromising opponent. 

Deprived of his first political ally, throwm out of office, and 
despatched to the semi-retirement of the command of a district anny 
corps, General Boulanger soon set ap example of indiscipline by 
organizing an agitation, and making boasts which he first denied and 
then admitted. After serving a period under arrest of three days for 
imliscipline, he visited Paris in disguise to organize his political cam¬ 
paign. He was detected, ridiculed, an^ placed on half-pay. But 
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ridicule has ceased to kill int Finance. 4jreneral Boulanger stood 
as candidate, in two Departments, and, being tried by a Council of 
Generate, was declared guilty bf serious breaches against discipline, 
and dismissed. Ho at once; plunged ojienly into politics. His 
qualifications, whatever they were- in other respects, were balanced 
by certain very glaring defects.# II o had up J:o. this time betrayed 
both the Monarchists and the Royalists.# He had been overwljelmed 
with ridicule for his disguised breiich^of miliary discipline,.and he had^ 
been disclassed and dejirived of his military status by a Military 
Court. He was efiSicecl, he was crushed tor ever, so exulted his 
<‘nemies; and for a time Furope believed that th(? Republic had 
demolished General Boulanger, as completely as the Tzar had disposed 
of General Ignatietf—a much abler *man than Genewd Boulanger, 
and with far more substantial achievements to justify his position in 
the State. 

llie fixed idea tliat General Boulangi'r was a useful tool for any one 
to handle was far frqjn^being disposed of. He was no sooner dropped 
by one party than ht' *found others eager to renew the experimoni. 
'rhis tinie he was taken up by two parties, representing the extrenn's 
of French })olitidfe. M. Henri Rochefort, the Labouchero ol th»'i 
Republic, and M. Naquet, the Republican senator who is notable as 
the aulhor of the Divorce Law in France, ha.stened to attach theinselve.s 
to the dfscjfhled M«iiA<^. He wolconiv.‘d his allies with the same gcKid 
Jmmour that he had re.ceived the advances first of the Orleanists and 
afterwards of the Republicans. Together with tlu^se advanced mem, 
came a still more questionable contingent political adventurers, 
headed by M. Laguerre, a man not unfitted to iday the rule- of Morny 
to a now Napoleon. Less disnqmtablo allies were found in the 
Conservative rank and file* but so far as leaders went, General 
Boulanger 1ms conspicuously failed to attach to his banner a singles 
politician of standing and repute. The Republican deputies stood 
firm. Tliere was no visible trac(» of sympathy in tho army with the 
tlisclassed General. No rrapectable Monarchists or Iraperiaiists joined 
his ^committe&. His personal adherents in the Cliainber and the 
^senate cpuld be counted on tjio fingers of one hand. Nevertheless, tht^ 
very aimlessness and apparent stupidity of the man stood him in better 
stead than nyich more commanding qualities. All the groups that were 
disoontented with the Republican administration of the last ten yearo 
saw in him fk rallying point. Had he been a stronger or an abler man 
they might have*feared. They all thought they could use him for 
.their *c>wft purposes and then fling him on one side. When they liad 
sucked the orange, they cpul4 throw away the skin. But what if t)m 
orange itself were not an orange, but the sucker of an octopus ? lljat 
was a possibility which they would not contemplate. So tho com¬ 
bined malcontents elected ‘him as the representative of tlio Nord,_ 
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one of tbo most solidly respectable 'and industrious Departments in 
France. 'J’hen followed liis election for other depaitments, which 
encouraged him' to attempt iti January the crowning achievi^ment of 
his electoral ambition.'^ A vacancy*occurred for Paris, and General 
Ooulanger was nominated f<jr the city of the Revolution. The Repub¬ 
licans were so confident of success f that they nominated a political 
uonefttity as his opponent, and bade all the world witness the crushing 
, defeat tliat they were abput to Jinflict upon General Boulanger. The 
world waited, and lo! instead of a crushing defeat of •Genoral’ 
Boulanger, the General came out at the hesjd of the poll for the most 
RepnlSlican city in the Republic by a majority of 80,000 votes. 

From that moment it was evident that the confidence of the Repub¬ 
licans in the devotion of their rank and file, to the Republican cause 
was misplaced. General Boulanger, of course, has never waveredlnhis 
protestations of de.votion to the Republic. But a Republic minua 
Parliamentarism, and a plebiscitary President like Genoral Bou¬ 
langer, would be so like the Roman Rcpublicjymdt’r Augustus, that it 
is hardly worth wasting time with such juggling of phrases. General 
Boulanger’s success would mean General Boulanger master of France, 
and to save Prance from such a master seems to the Republicans the 
first duty which they owe to the Republic. 

* IV. 

What, then, is the secret of the sri’engfii of General Boulanger ? 
How comes it tliat on tilus Centennial of the Revolution the Republic 
should be endangered by the preteneious of a disclassed soldier, with¬ 
out ideas, without political character, and without as many respectable 
men in his enfouraffe as would fill the* seats in a firs|pcla8s ^railway 
carriage ? To answer that (piestion, difficult though -it may seem, 
is, after all, no greater task than to account for the appearance of 
many a married couple in the Divorce Court. France has-been lit^iiig 
with the Republic for eighteen ye^. Now she is diss^isfied, and in 
’ the Herd, in Paris, and in near^*' a dojsen ofclier ele'etions, she has 
given the Republic notice that she pre^rs the attentions of Geiieral 
Boulanger. Whethi^ this coquetry on her part will develop into a 
regular separation, after Jirhich she will be subjected to her present 
military gallant instead of her previous Republican spouse, .remains *10 
be seen. It wdll riot be the fault of the other party to the intaS^e if 
it does not so develop, arid there is no, doubt tluit tl^e husband is 
seriously alarmed. For the moment he sleeps more peacelulfy, as he 
has driven the Don Jnon across the Channel out (A the reach of the 
telephone, and is amusing his inconstant wife with round of 
festivities at the Exhibition. But he sleeps uneasily, and the pistol- 
shot that was aimed at President Camotcansed him to meditate with 
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some alarm and horror upon whjffc might ha)?e been if Perrin had been 
a better ghot; • . 

•h>ante, in short, is the Madmne Bovary of the Continent. Bpu- 
langism is not a serious affair so» much as a ^straction. She is bored 
to death with her 'Hcpul^ic. ni ia *the cause of more marital 

infidelity than la ghtndo, itsidf. BoulaagLsm is the outcome 

oi ennui. The ’ Republic, like Custavo* tlauljert’s unfortunate^ hero, 
is most respectable. Its position is -jncontravi'rtibly legal,, ant^ in ita^ 
own w'ay it endeavours to do its ilnty. But it bores Franco beyond 
all description. It lias .brought neither beauty, nor glorj', nor the 
ideal into her life. All this is brought the more vividly before 
her by tho recollection of tho'tragic ^splendoui’s of the revolutionary 
ora. Tho mean sordid life of the pinvincial menage, of Flaubert’s 
aiiothecary appears on a larger scale in the annals of t he third Uopublic. 
So Madame France, diverts hersell’ with («>ueral Boulanger. Voila 
tout I 

Tliero is a difR*Tvrice between the Bovary household and that of 
Ilepublican »ance. Madame Bovaiy was childless. The Republic 
’ has had many cljildren, and none of them are pari/icularly beautiful. 
Some arc homely and well behaved, but others an? little monsters. 
None are tho ideal cluldret; that the romantic mother dreamed of, when 
she contemplated thj ^oys of family life. Dropping tho metaphor, 
which, how'ever, *explains bettor than anything else ^the existing 
in France, the^ Republic has lieon too humdrum to excito 
the enthusiasm, while jt has not been virtuous enough to command 
thl* admiration of the French ptwjde. It ,wou1d Iw an injustice to 
ignore the many good deeds of the Republic. It has, at least, 
managed to survive for eighteen years—^no small achievement for a 
French Constitution. It has kept France out of any European war. 
It has fortified the frontier, renewed the arras and refashioned the 
a;my of France. It has establislu^d a regime which, if not heroic, has 
at least secured for Franqe the solid blessings of a greater measure 
of liberty speech, liberty of meeting, and liberty of the press than 
Pfonchmen have ever enjoyed before under Republic, Empire, or 
Monardhy. lu addition to these excellent achievements, the Republic 
bas dowered France with a system of publie education fhr superior 
to anything that has existed before. Trose are the good deeds of the 
■ Republic. 

But, while a thousand bees may gatibier honey unnoticed, tlic. 
pres^q^‘«of a' single hornet attracts universal attention. So th«.‘ 
solid but unobtrusive virtoes of the Republic are forgotten in tli<> 
irritation that has been produced by certain great and glaring 
faults wbidb have been ^nnmitted under the Republican regime. 
Krst among theto was tie ^option by M. Ferry of what may b<‘ 
called a predatory policy of Colonial Extension. Englishmen will 
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remeinLfr the jiassionato execration wliich I^oifl Beiiconsfield’s 
Jingoism excited in the' minds of Jhe Gladstonians m J-878-80. 
I'ljfrt passion was pale and colourless cpmpared with the frenzy*of h^te 
wJiich the Tonkin policy of the Frencll Jingo excited in the minds of 
th<* French people. There fs hardly a considerable village in Franco 
which has not had' trf mourn the loss of some of its sons in the 
malarini delta of the lied lUver. To shoot down tlie Black Caps 
whom Chinn stmt fo harass the *invader on the borders of Tqnkin, 
IM. Ferry sacrificed the lives of hundn^ds and tliOusands of French 
youths. In England the ties of family are* loose and slight com- 
])ared with thosis which unite parents and children in France. The 
loss of a son, especially of the ynly son, is often to them the anni¬ 
hilation of all that the world has to give of hopt? and joy. 'J^e 
scenes at the curious funeral ceremonies, which are performed by 
pioxy in the provincial village for ev<‘iy son of France who was 
bt>heacl(‘d or impaled by the Black Caps on the Chinese frontier, w'ero 
most touching. The whole village fumed out7“tiabited in black, to 
jiccompany the bereaved panmts to the church, where the cur6 said 
mass for the repose of the soul of him who had lieen (h*livered over to 
death to serve the policy of M. Ferry, in some villages tliis sombre 
ceremony was re])eated two and tliree and four times, and the 
rude but tragic yiathos of the scene w'here tlio,w'aiHng mothbr had 
not even the, consolation of a gmve for her dead boy, was of the 
kind that sinks deep into the hearts of an intgnsely domestic peopje,. 
Hence there grew up in the French nation a deep and passionate 
iletestation bf M. Ferry, which, notwithstanding the opjiosition offerllil 
to his |)olicy by the Republicans of the school of M. Clemenceau, 
attached itself to some extent to the Republic under which such a 
policy was possible. The peasant hated it because it slew his 'son, 
the patriot because it played the game of Germany, by dii*ecting 
F’rcnch energy and French resources to the hopeless task of draining 
the Serbonian bog of Tonkin anarchy, the bourgeois because it cost 
money, and every one else because it cost many sacrifices* and gave 
no return either material or moral. The extent to which this detesta¬ 
tion pervaded all classes may best be imagined by the fact that wKen by 
dint of assiduous canvaiilsing^^ and corruption wholesale and retail, 
there seemed a probabiJify that M. Ferry would be elected’ President 
in place of M. Grbvy, it wras quite on the cards that the populace 
of Paris would have sacked the Elysbe and compelled the election of 
another President. The story of the part played by Loui^ Mgdiel 
and M. Paul Beroulfede in that eventful moment, when angry BeUeviUe 
waited but fur the telegram that the Tonkinois had been elected .to 
march on the Elysbe, is more like the qnmSs of 1793 than anything 
which' has occurrc*d in our time since the ^mppression of the Com¬ 
mune. It is an open question whether if the people had broken out 
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\|^'ection against the Tonkinois, the fcroops couldhave Iwen 
to |ihoot. Tlie niei^ menace, liow*,>iver, sufficed. But tho 
^^icident ^ts a gleam of light Searching and unpleasant as to tlio 
rejati«ns "whidh exist between France and her Republic. 

Another evil of the •llepubiic has been the*e^\it to which* the repu¬ 
tation of the Adminjstration has t>een tainted by corruption. This 
cannot be more apcurately and succinctly put than by saying thi||J; to 
Fmncc the Republic has become very much what the Ml*tropolitan Board 
t5f Works was to London. Tlie Board of Works was d much maligned 
Txjdy. It did a very great deal of good, solid work with gi*eat efficiency 
and praiseworthy ptiblic spirit. The worst that can be alleged against 
it leaves unscathed the reputation of'the majority of its members, 
and detracts little from the great sum of solid benefits which it luul 
conferred upon the metro]X)li8. But all the8<\ things were foi’gotteu 
w'lien London felt that the Board of Works was corrupt. France fwls 
towards her Republic as London felt towards the Board of Works. 
The corruption is not eyen allegtjd to be universal. None pr(*tend that 
it is worse than tht* corruption that- ])revailed under tho Monarchy, or 
t hat it can for a moment be con)pared to the corruption tliat rcignetl 
rampant under tho Kmpire. The democratic ciistojn of washing dirfy 
linen in public creates an altogether false impression of the diii.iness of 
the rn^nagt. Nor can it be Said that when the evil w'as brought to 
light the Republic h<iBitdted in taking the most drastic measures in 
])unir%y the guilty. The Republicans did €iot wliitewash 'their Mr. 
Robortsoii, they got rid of him, and a I’rt'Siident fell bt*cauHc his son-in- 
law' was corrupt. But all this avails nothinjj in tho estimation of 
Madarhe France. She feels that h(?r Government has lost caste, and 
she does not like it. Hence for tho moment her mood is to be foi’ any 
one who is against the Government, and, as General Boulanger is against 
the Government, there is no knowing but that she may Iw for General 
Boulanger. 

Another grudge which France owes to the Republic is the extent to 
which the Jews and their Gentile rivals of la fiatife Jinance have Ijeoii 
allowed to engtflf the country in their octopus 'embrace. Ihe kings 
of the Bourse have become more and more the real monarchs of France, 
and they “ have not brought prosperity in their train.” Tlie crash of 
tlu^ Comptoir d’^jEscompte, the failure of the Panama Canal, and similar 
misadventures could not possibly have been averted either by Monarcliy 
or by Eiflpire, but they have occurred under the Republic, and angry 
investors, smarting *under the loss of their capital, complain not so 
ranch tfiaifthe Republic should have sold itself to the Jews, hut tJiat 
the purchasers forget to pay the dividend. To serve Mammon is not 
inspiring, but to serve Mammoiyfor naught is intolerable. 

The days have long since gome by when France was the eldest son of 
the Church, but many of her rons and still more of her daughters are 
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still pi’ofoumily attaclioti to tho anckjnt faitii. To-day, amon^ 
symbolic imagoiy that h|Mj been employed to adorn tho i^xhibitibi., 
all tho wealth of imaginative‘scalpttire employed by the an^itecte fa, 
set forth the secret of •the, gloiy an^l the riches and the grandeur of 
France, the Cross alone fsa-bsont.. Heathen mythology and the occult 
lore of tho world hg,ve been ransacked to supply^uggestions as to the 
source and. origin of tho material display which has«bcen colloctod tr 
daazlo the eye ih the shade of ^tho Eiffel Tower. But neither in t' 
ctmtral dome, not in any humble niche, is there to be discovered- a single*- 
memorial of the fact that you are in the land whoso sons built Notre 
Dame and follotred St. Louis to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Tho llopublio is fanatically anti-Clcrical. It has no religion but that 
of irroligion, no real creed But Gambetta’s Avatchword, that Clerical¬ 
ism is the enemy of th(j Itepublic. 1’here is much excuse for this. 
"When the priests had power they abused it. They are paying for it to¬ 
day,, as all intolerance must be paid for sooner or later. The same 
measure tljey meted out to Froethinlvors is beij^g mofa'-d out to them, 
pressed down, and shaken togetlier, and running over. That is 
probably almost the only ti^xt in the Sermon on the Mount which thf* 
BQpublio heartily accejits. But tho llepublicali intolerance is in 
its turn creating its Nemesis. . France is not devout. But when a 
woman is bored by her husband, she nedieVnot be very devout to find her 
religious susceptibilities shocked by his aggh'ssiwa unbelief, especially 
if she, suffers material inaonvenience from his want of faith. 

Without attempting even‘to touch upon tho great dispute.vrliich 
rages between tho llepublio and the Ohui*oh, attention should bo 
draAvn to one phase of that controversy which has had a direct in- 
flnonce upon the success of Boulangism. The expulsion of the 
Sisters of Mercy from the soiwice of the hospitals, which was one of 
the crowning strokes of anti-Clorical fanaticism, is said to have given 
General Boulanger the 80,000 votes by which he defeated M. Jacques 
in the Paris election. Not even in the midst of the revolutionary 
frenzy of a century ago was it believed to bo possible to dispense with 
tho Sistera. Only hi^^this latter day, the Bepublic, having no^more 
important enemies to deal Avith, banished them, for the avo^red reason 
that religieuses, to whom time was but the ante-chamber eternity, 
could not be entrusted with the care of the dying withbid^ abusing their 
position for purposes of prqselytism. Those who regarded the patient 
'as a being whose existence terminated at death could .not toldl^te the 
presence in the hospital of those who regarded the deathbed as tho 
threshold of another world. Therefore the decree went tor&*t^t the 
nursing of the sick poor must be entrusted to lay nuraes. The nuns 
Avere driven out, and Sairey Gamp wav installed in their place: The 
rtAsult has been unfortunate, to say ^e Veast. To begpn with, the lay 
nuraea cost 80 i)er cent, more than t^e Bisters whom tl^ey super- 
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is universally admitted even by the fiercest anti-Clericals. 
is Jjy no means tlm least evil connected with the change, 
xiie Sifters, before being entrusted n'ith responsible hospital duties, 
paiwed' tlu’ough a novitiate of ^Ipveral years' training. ^ Tlie change 
practically substituted iintmined for skillttl laliour, and paid for the 
untrained service nearly double* tlie pi’ice. At .the same time the 
'V<50ntributions of the charitable to the Krost of the' hospitals ,dwin- 
’i^led by nearly 50 per cent. In, 1870/ th(‘y stood in. Paris at, 
■* 1,589,000 francs. ^ In 1885 they had fallen to 800,000 franca. 
Tluj professional. stfrff of th(< ho-spitals took nlarni. Ninoty-livo 
doctors, including Jews, Proti^stiints, and Free Thinkers, p.«oteated 
against the change, in the inteiiests of the poor. Oid}' t^iglit remained 
ailimt. They looked at the n)atter solely from the point of vievv of 
their profession. ■ But their protests were unheeded, and the crtiel 
change was acconipliali(‘d. IVn veal's’ experience enables Froncli- 
imm now to see the justice of tlu'st? pi'ob'sts. 'I'h(we is, in place 
of economy, extrav^ance; in ]daco of efficiency, incjipaciiy ; in place 
of the, ilevoted service of those to whom nursing is at once a passion 
ami a duty, •there is. in too many iiifctunces, the mere perfunctory dis¬ 
charge of irk.soTfie1reajionsibilitii‘8. Worse than all else, the whole morale 
of the service has been transfonned. A great profession—in Francis 
there are 150,000 Sistem whose lives are devoted to “the service of 
God’s jx>or ”—^has 4)eefi practically transfermd from women of good life 
to women who regarded purity of life as an exjdoded su|>erstition. It 
would, of course, b(5 nsf obviously unjust to say that all lay nurses 
were ojien to this accusation, as it- ivould b^ to claim that all tlie 
relyjieitses were vestal virgins. Womanhood in both asserts itself 
for good and evil whatever the nal.urt^ of the seiwice. The horrible 
thing that was done by the •removal of the Sistora was that a great 
profession, by which the women of Franco had earned an honour¬ 
able livelihood, was transferred rn hloc, by a single stroke, from 
the- region of the morality of the cloister to that of the eoiUissefi of 
the opera. ^Whatever might be said against the caref?r of a Sister of 
Mefcy, it w^ at least not regarded as a normal , incident of her calling 
as*hospital nurse that she should “ meet the wishes ” of a doctor or a 
patron, if she did not expect endless difficulties to be thrown in her 
way in her profession. To have effected that change in any country is 
a crime against civilization, compared with which even such enormities 
as the Tonkyi war fade into insignificance. But to have done it in France, 
« whore thn'<»reert)f the woman witliout fortune, who is neither marrie-d 
•nor jrM^use, is practically assumed to be that of the courtesan, is indeed 
to establisli the abomination that maketh desolate in tlie very Holy of 
Holies. The natural results have followed. Frenchmen have not en¬ 
tirely lost the reverence for % vromanhood which gave Joan of Arc to 
the Calendar, and has contriouted an imperishable ideal to the imagina- 
VOL. LV. 3-N 
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tion of mankind. Tho sfibstitiution &f tbe lay nurse for the 
Mercy, with ilie long train of disorder and licence tliat ias folio*:.' 
has disgusted many, and filled not a tew with a readiness to "vote-for* ‘ 
any and every, opponent oi tho Kepublic which disgraces its escutcKeou 
with such achievements as this. ' * 

All these causes combine to predispose- tho French people to support * 
Geneird Boulangcw, not becaftse they believe in his ‘idens, if he has 
-any, or trust in liis “ secret,” which ho so jealously preservesj but ^ 
because to support him is the most efiective mode of expressing their 
discontent with tho Republic. The sailor in Byron’s verse, who swore 
simply' from not knowing how else to vent his feelings, exactly 
resembled tho Frenchmen wlip' are Woting for General Boulangtu*. 
Boulangism is simply a jwpular mode of saying “ Ihimn.” 


V. 

The problem before the Republic is wlu*ther ^it can win back th(^ 
affections of Franco. Judging from the policy upon which they hav(‘ 
embarked, the Ministrydiavo not much confid(‘nc(i in*anything bui 
striking down their hated rival. It is an opem secrefi that if Genc'ral 
Boulanger ]m«l not escaped to Brussels htj^ would liavi^ been lodged in 
Mazas. As it is, ho is being tried before thoj. Senate for various high 
crimes and misdemeanours, niere is a general irfba in England that 
the Senato has Iw-'en constituted as an cxcoplioiial tribunal to try General 
Boulanger by an cx post facto law. Tliat is iiot the case. Tho Sei^dte 
is the constitutional tribunal before which all persons accused of Geijeral 
Boulangci’’s alleged offences must be sent for trial. Most ot the 
1-Joulangist s voted somo years ago for sending M. Ferry for trial before 
tho same tribunal. It is just now tffb opinion in Paris that the* 
tactics of prosecution have been successful. General Boulanger, they 
say, has been discredited by his flight. His funds, which have hitherto 
never failed him, are beginning to diyr up. It is doubtfiil, however, 
whether the fact of his enforced absence from Prance ^would not be 

• 4r 

moro than compensated for by the advantage which, it gives him of 
posing'as a martyr, The policy of clianging the rules of the game as 
soon as you feel that you are losing never commands devotion or 
inspires respect. The j^publicans can no more destroy Boulangisin 
by gerrymandering the cori^tuenoieB, substituting one form of electorfil 
district for another, than Charles Bovaiy won- back the affections of 
Madame by throwing obstacles in the way of her Tusits ^6 her lover.'' 
The red evil lies deeper. The Republic is not popular. It is'\olerated 
as an inevitable evil rather than re^trded with passionate devotion. 
I’lio German Empire shows itself more Vuindful of the welfare of tho 
common people than the Third Repubre. It is staid, humdrum, 
commonplace, and slightly stupid. A drab Republic may be a veiy 
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. fK ihing, but it is not exactly the idetfl of France, not. even when 
''^yen lenoiir of its way is variegated by Tonkin fooleries luul 
4^ sp*’A of nun hunting. HJor must it be disguised (bat General 
Bdtilanger is in many respects a loriuidable auTagoixist. ^l^oirise Mie.he.l, 
whosi^ instincts are as aOund as *her judgment is unfortunately un¬ 
trustworthy, persists that ho wdfe an Iionest ftfllosv before lie took to 
])olitic9. M. Paul l)ei*oul6de, a uoble-hearb‘d idealist, if any such 
exist in France, believes in him implicitly. And in his.s)H*eehes it 
must be admittisd that Geiu'ral Houlanger has shown a gift for sounding 
the chord which, viliratt^ most intenst'ly in the popular heart. He 
stands, he is always telling his conntiymen.for the greatness aud^uajesty 
of France. But lie is not l^s9 niindfiil to declare that, ho is 
champion of the i>oor and the oppr»*ssetl and of Ihdso who have no 
helper. All this, of course, may bo but (ho stock-in-tnide of (he 
])rofessional Lovelace, bent upon compleling the comjuest and the rnin 
of his viclims. But even if General Boulanger be, as .M. Blowilx 
says, the rii-incarruition of Gatiline, a Catiline' wdio can make such a 
spec'ch as this, which General Bonlangf'i* addressed to the Trades 

Unions of I'li’ance, is not to bo despised :— ' 

• • 

• 

“ You ask me, my friends, whetlinr T will bo with you. Yes, within the 
limits of my power; for you would be tho first to smile if I, who am 
nothing,.were to promi^e^you that, singie-hunded, I would undertake to see 
that your just claiiHs woro satisOed. What I can promise is, that I shall 
support them to tho utmost of my ability, that 1 shall never eoasn to demand 
the cessation of ilie ciyingtsibuscs committed by tho shameless intermediuries 
who pilfer, or, to use the i‘eal word, who rob you. My life, nunwver -not 
my politick life, for that has beim but a short onff, but my military life—is a 
guarantee for the future. J have ever upheld the small against tho great, 
the weoK agaijast the powerful. A Genei-al, an olKcer who has a grievance, 
nearly always succeeds in obtaieiug n'dress. A non-commissioned oflicer, a 
private, is hardly ever listened to. Against such doings I have always set 
my face j and let mo tell you I am convinced that in this, and in this only, 
lies the whole secret of what is called my popularity, a popularity which 
diivcs the Parliamentary party mad. The privates and uou-<’omnii.ssioned 
nilicers whdse time of service expu'ed some yeai's back have undumtood that 
T ulw'ays exetted myself to improve their condition. When they returned 
jbo lbeir homes, doubtless they said, ^Ah 1 in Boulanger’s time things went 
on'better than before: the private soldier was more comfortable; ho was 
better treated.’ What I did for the poor and humble of tho Army 1 shall 
never cease to^’db for tho poor and humble of every category. I don't use 
the words * pwr and humble ’ to hurt your feelings, for it is no fault of 
yours that you are among the weak who stn^le against the strong. 11 is 
rather the fanlt'of bad laws, which do not permit you even to manage your. 

-OAvn nifairs; You*nmy, therefore, count upon me. But, in my turn, 1 must 
be able«t^ count upon you. The strength which is ascribed Ut rno is derived 
from you, and my own interest,* even if my sympathy were wanting, would 
be a sufficient inducement to mj to keep my engagements.” 

The result of the electi(^ proved that the poor anti bumble- in 
Paris did count upon him. * Whether they will transfer their affections. 
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to M. Tirard and M. li&nvior because General Boulanger ^ 
tried b(ifore a tribunal pa&ked by bis political enemies remaiim’^*' 
seen. . '« 

The situation is full^oC peril. That General Boulanger’s success at 
the approaching elections would be fatal t6 the Republic need not be 
discussed. It is obvibus, but is ma^e all the iiroro palpable by his 
protestations to the contrary.* The electoral combination that would 
' place him- in oflUco would dissolve into its elenients on the day after 
his election. He would, therefore, be compelled to look out for some 
firmer ground on which to stand than the passing fragments of his 
Boulaiigist majority. He would not have far to seek to discover the 
only basis of even temporary security! Once installed in the Elyseo 
he would have residy to his hand an army of a million men. He 
would be less than human if he did not endeavour to use t.hat 
array to consolidate his po\ver. Thus Francti w'ould find as the result of 
Jioulangism that she had exchanged the Parliamentary Reptiblicfor 
a Military Despotism—tempered by assassinatioxw She will do W'oll to 
beware lest, having taken up the mh- of Madame Bovary in mere 
she may have to persist in it to its ghastly clo.se.' 


W. T. Stead. 



THE volunteers: 

1 .. 

A IIKAL VOLlJNTKKll AllMY. 

T he remarkable body of armed citizens specially known by tlio 
naine*i)f the Volunteers—thongli till the military forces are 
Volunteei’s—is either a veiy cheap or a v<'ry dear defence of the 
Empire according to the point from which it, is regarded. Either 
thesis miglit he sustaine’d with abnost (‘ijual I'siso and wtialth of 
argument. On the "side of cheapness, it may he urged that no 
soldiers can be less costly than those who feed thernsidvos and give 
their services for the sftiall monetary fee expressed by the capitation 
grant. They not only feed but house, and in every respect clothe 
themselves, and, what is perhaps of moat importanc(‘, their services 
are not withdrawn from the wealtli-producing comnunxity. If we 
take^a higher view of naticnal wealth and admit that it consists not 
only in the store of comforts piled n]) by a peojile, but in the health 
and strength both in mind and body of the community of producers 
and consumers, the Volunteers may claim witli justice a very liigh 
position indeed as educators of the nation. The advantages prestmtod 
by.their wholesome lalxmr under arms, and their example of patriotism 
and self-denial, are simply inestimable in the improvement which these 
actions and equalities cause to the material and moral well-being of t-lie 
country. * 

• ’On the other hand, the Volunteers do at the present time actually 
figure on the JSstimates for the sum of n^rly a million, alxjut lialf of 
which is due to*the capitation, grant; and if we take into account the 
mone5i^ disbursed by private individuals in the way of subscript ions, 
the million would be very largely exceeded. No doubt it would be 
easy for a controversialist confuse the issue by saying that a largo 
portion of the expense shown on the Estimates is causefl by the .per¬ 
manent staff and by stores, but these must be reckoned until it is 
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shown ihal 1 ho Voluntoera ^oulcl do \^ithout theni. As a matt'/^^ 
fact, riie i)ay of the regulai* army show;s an even smallei' pro]Torti(^^^>^l^‘ 
the whole military expense than does the capitation grant of tj^*^ 
V(»liin1.eorK to the sura for'yrhich they aj)pear on the Estimates; and'it ‘ 
is not quite easy to see why the expenditure on foitlfications and other 
items of t.hat sorb shoald he set down as part of tlie cost of the. 
IJritish ,,soldi«‘r and not of the 'S'^olunteer, in view of*the fact that 
sych works aro chieffy for home defence, and would in emorj'ency be 
lar"(dy manned by Volunt(;ers. The controversialist who should 
defend the thesis that the citizen army is very oxiiensive, would take 
a j'reat deal more than has b(?on hinted here olV the back of the 
I'epfular army and ])ut it upon the Volunteers, and would certainly not 
rc‘.st satistied with nddiuf^ up and disiribuling the money voted by 
.Parliament, but would endeavour to calculate the amount of private 
Kubseripti{»ns and the cost of prizes, of private ammunition fired away, 
and many other items which have not been touched upon. And then 
would come his great roiq;. lie would ask what jilace do the \'^oliintoi'rs 
really occupy in the great business of Imperial defence, and what 
]>rol)abilitiy is there tliat any considtTablo body of them M'ill in 
the whole course of future histoiy (!ver lire a shot in anger? We may 
imagine him saying, “The regular army I know, with its universal 
range of duties. Tl)ere is hardly ever a time wjien some portion of it 
may not bn heard of ns fighting for the Erninre. ^ I know also the 
militia, and how it not only acts as a.n admirable recruiting-ground for 
the Line, but is itself always ready, under the hands of the Government, 
to take the place of the regular array at home, and to ofi’er its services, 
whicli liave often been accepted, for foreign service in organized 
bodies during war. I know that the militia may be called out when 
ilioro is not the faintest chance of invasion, and that as a geperal 
servant, in case of war, it may become almost as useful as the Line. 
Hut it seems that the Volnntcers are only prepared to undertake 
home service, and that not unless there is a probability of (nvasion ; 
a condition of affairs which Admiral Colomb and his school ^ell ns can 
never possibly arise ; for either the fieet will be strong enough to make 
invasion absurd, or, if it is weak, no Power would take the -trouble 
to invade, but would staiwo us into capitulation. The Volunteer force, 
then, is of no fSrnctical use whatever, and every sixpence sphnt upon it 
is thrown away to the tune of at least one millipn a year, probably ' 
two. What could not be done with these two millions?.” &c. &c., 
according to the formula which we all know so well. ' And he w'onld 
wind up. by asking triuniphanfly whether anything can b^ 'more 
c.K]H'nsivt‘ than a force which is of no use at all. 

Till* present writer liopes tliat it is not Vecessery to disconnect him- 
self from those extreme opinions. He norber agrees with Admiral 
t'okunh's school, nor believes that the "N'clunteers will for ever withdraw 
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^Ives from beii\g of semc6 except in'case of invasion, though 
5 ji^dly jsomo of their assumed representatives in the House of 
lOUP adrniuislei’ed a painful shocfc to the admirers of the force 
„ causing the Minister of Wuj; to withdrajv^ last j’ear, his propo^ 
that the Volunti'ors* should Ijo rendered available for semco when¬ 
ever the militia is enibcHlied. It is to be hoped,and believed that 
the opposition,to tho clause was net at all to t he tiisfo of 
Volunteers in general. It arose • la^o in the IS('!<Son’, wjien thi',ro 
»vas no" lime to discuss it adequately, and the Govoruhu'nt diopped the 
clause, which might have^ delayed tho passing of a veiy sensible and 
necessary Hill. Let us hope that the ])ro])osa1 may lx* again lu'ouglit 
forward and fully discussed. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the status of the Volunteers and the reply to tlioso who Ihiuk them 
useless-do])eiid very mucli on tlie passing of some such clause. 

'I’ho case stands thus: 'J'he regular army is .admittedly too wt'ak for the 
work which it would liavc to undertake in any gi-eat war, and if we argife 
that there mwer will lie a gi-eat war, what is the use ol’ tho V’ohmteers ? 
'file regular army witli iis reserves would not oven bo strong enough, 
if its whole force could bo certainly available to go aiiywbero and do 
auj-tliing. It f?lll5 liack, then, on Ihe militia to help it in the. crentiou 
of a lielil army, and fools confident that as i,he militia would bo om- 
bodif'd aj once ill any linie of crisis, its battalions and batteries would 
soon receive Ihose^iiutl touches which are riiqiimjd to lit any body of 
men for the field, if" it is not always uudiT arms. Hut tlic' militia will 
only be free on couditioli that tlie Vbhintc‘ers st»*]) in to take their 
places in what may bo called Ihe homo garj'ison. Homo j'cars ago, 
before there Avas.any proper luilitaiy organization at all, men might 
bo forgiven for saying, “It will bo all right when lhi< time comes.” 
ilut every nation noAV takes^Jiought. boforcliaiul, and no (.Igvernmont 
organizing homo defence can jiossibly count on anything to which 
tlioy have no rigid. Matters are oven Avorso now than 1 lay were before 
members of Parliament, speaking, as they ssiid, for tho VolunteeiK, 
rejected thej^dea that an arrangement could Ixi made for bringing them 
under arms Avheu the militia are embodied. In short, an Opportunity 
has occurred for tho Volunteei's to be of real service, and their ])ro- 
fessed repi-esentatives will have none of it. It is very unfortunate, 
and has undoubted!}’’ lowered tlie estimation iu Avhich the force avus 
lieM. Wo do not value very highly as a hunter the bor.se that refuses 
at the first i’ence. Once over that obstacle, the Volunteers would have, 
settled the^uestton of their value as set against the price paid fori heir 
• aervic^, and might fairly claim to be a useful and economical^ military 
organization. And there is every reason to belicA'e that tho men 
theniselv'es Avould have accepted the proposal almosf by aedamution. 
If this be so, it will not bo tho first time that tlioy have been mis¬ 
represented against tlieir o\\n interests. 
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There is another curirtia problem* which bears on the 
of the TaluB of their «orvices. No • force is fit’ to tal^^t ^ 
field unless it is properly equipped for the purpose. BVt ,, 

the question is, • for wligbt purpose? If the Volunteers are 
to turn out till the enemy is at their doors; it is {)erfcctly clear that 
they would ncjt be fit to maiiocuvre iif. the open field ; and why, then, 
equip, them for that distinguished position ? Here again our 
/riond tho..devir^ hdvocafp ina^take up his parable and say, as the 
Government practically do say, ‘‘ However small tljo amount of money 
required might be it would bo thrown away, and fliorefore bo an extra-, 
vagancff, while there are so many very pressing matters which require 
attention and expenditure, that’ w^e can hardly afford to be just, 
much less to be generous.” J^vorywhere the same story will come in 
and influence the opening and closing of the purse-strings, ami the 
amount of honour and even seriousness with which the force is 


regai’ded. Formerly most people, even .soldiers, were content to take 
for granted, without investigation, tho usefulness^of each ])ortion of 
the militaiy forces ; but when great questions of organiyjation como to- 
be regarded, in view of the dangex's that tlireaten the peace of Euroyie 
and .the existence of the present order of things, ‘when even we 
English, Athelstanes that we always ari‘, find ourselves forced to 
take stock- of our military and naval means, ^nd discover, a.s might 
be expected, that thei’e is a vast amount of neglect to be atoxxed for, 
these questions of comparative value must arise, and tho force of the 
proverb will be felt—“ A bird in the hand isVoith two in the bush.” 

How is it that, just new, we hear advocacy of conscription under 
the fashionable form of universal son-ice ? Simply because the 
Volunteers do not prt>miae the particulai’ kind of help that is desired 
—^namely^ to be ready to take charge df home defence, not 8,1 the 
moment of invasion—no organizat ion can be based on that—but in 
the event of„one of those gi-eat convulsions of Europe w-hich swee]> 
over the Continent periodically, and have never yet failed to affect 
the British Empire. We do not wish to be draw-n into the vortex y 
but have wo ever so wished ? Formerly only a poi*tion of the globe 
was seriously involved. Now the whole world has been so brought 
under European, influence that a new inteiixational struggle must in 
all jxrobability drag into the arena tho bulk of mankind. It is 
impossible to contemplate so huge a calamity without feeling that'in* 
such an awful case England will expect man to-’do his duty. 

And while jiersonally I do ixot think that conscription is tjid 'solution 
of tho problem, I am ashamed to hear it publicly stated tlhit our 


substitute for that grinding blood-tax—namely, the Volunteer organiza¬ 
tion—is to bo rendered jxractically nseles^ because forsooth employers 


of labour do not choose their men to prepare for eveix such a dread 


occasion. I should like to see treble the number of Volunteera which 
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Vexists, and at least one-thf!rd of them'bonnd to do loyal service 
;r»e wlienever the crisis*Inia reached a point where the Govern- 
'b di^cides to call out the ihilitia.* This, and the introduction of 
viitaiy drill and discipline inUj all school!};* would'appear to bo the 
manliest and most’Euglisli answer to the huge conscription of Iho 
Continent. IJniwrsal servici^ kas a good and a bail side, either of 
which may becuade the most of by an •advocate. ' The same pi ay be 
said of trial by jury. Jt w'ould bt* about' as I'sfsy intmiluco thg 
former under present circumstanees as to abolish the latter. 

One reason why ^uei\ of thought a.nil resj>onsihility turn over in 
thoir minds the possibility of universal service, is that the tin»e which 
the Volunteers are able to give to drill and military exercises is not 
snfliicient to enable them to learn the more jmifessional work of the 
soldier’s duties. They lit themselves with coinpiirat ive. easi* for the 
simpler work of infantrj', and become ellicient gunners so far as the 
ordinary dj'ill and practice is concerned, lint they have not yet. 
produced cavalry,* nor ijualified themselves to lake charge of an 
artillery district in a fortress, keep the bi)oks, ami attiuid to tlui 
manifold details which skilled garrison gnmiers have to master by 
long and painful study and j)rac »StiJl less have the Volunteers 

yet attained thi' elaborate^knowledge reijuired for the duties of liold 
artillery, and, lackin^^both the time and the o|>port.unity for tiiesiv 
purposes, they crfli mwer form a complete army. A large number of 
guns of position have lieen sensed out; to them, and there, are con¬ 
ceivable occasions in Aviiich such owlnaiice might possibly bo of usi* in 
case of ijivasion; hut it would bo absurd ix> call a body of men so 
^uipptid, armed and organized, held artillery. For‘the essence of 
field artillery is its mobility, and to attach these now Volunteer 
■ battiiries to a mobile field ftfrcc would bo as sensible as to*build new 
ironclads wliich could only move four knots an lioiir. l’ro])osals 
have been made for the formation of a composite fiidd iirtillery, first 
by Sir (-harles Dilke and since then by Volunteers themselves, who 
.differ with^he author of “ Greater Britain ” only in comparatively minor 
_ dotails. 

liieiit.-Colonel Birley, of the Manchester Artillery, wrote in 1887 
a short treatise on Volunteer Artillery, in which lie deprecated fJji^ 
attempt tef^rm mobile field batteries, and considered that the sl,iidy 
* of garrison work wa.s quite intitrcating and attractive enough, though 
slow moving‘guns of position might be managed and bo of some u.S(;. 
Since the:^. he has advanced a long step, and in a new paiu))hlot< on 
“ Fielfll Artillery for Homp Service,” proposes a systeiu by wliich 
field batteries might be foriycd by utilizing \"oluntcer artillery now in 
existence, and adding to them as instructors a staff both. of officers 
and men from the Itoyal Artillery', together with a certain jirojii/rtion 
of horses permanently attached to the batteries, so that the, \ oluntee^s 
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might 1)0 instructed in lh6 care and* managemont of the anim^^^ 
and in riding and dri^nng. * IJe estimates‘the cost at about ^ 

year per battery, including one regular officer, three sergeaifi^ 
twenty-nine driyers, and fifty-eight hor«os, spread over four batterieg^fe. 
but lio docs not include wear*and^tefer of liaftiess and saddlery, rent 
of stabb's^ and riding-sciiool, interest R,nd outlay on guns, waggons, 
and stoics. Ib'rh^s Colonel Hirley is a little sanguine, but- at least 
lijs proposal*is practical; and if bo thinks that Volunteers could be 
found wlio would submit thcmsolves to the tiuiniag required, why 
iirit give him the opportunity of making the experiment? It is quite 
time for Everybody to understand that tlio Volunteers will make extra- 
onlinary exertions and perform mafvelloils feats in the way of training. 
Tlic want of litdd ai-tillery is so dangerous, and the present makeshift 
of position guns drawn by carhu’s’ horses at a walk so obviously in- 
(dficient and misleading, that -we may all welcome heartily any scheme 
for c;r(‘ating held batteries which would be able to move. It has become 
(|uile fashionable for ladies to lo-im cookoiy, including the washing 
of pots and pans. Who knows but that a rage may set in for 
grooming horses and cleaning stid)les ? M'here is a sort of permanence 
about*the idea Avhich is excecidingly attractive, amf perhaps the 
purses of rich men might open oven to the anjount. of providing stables, 
riding schools, and so on. It is just a little disi'oartening to find an 
officer of Colonel liirlcy's knr)wledgc and jirogressi'^e spirit roundly, 
asserting that “ no compound body of Volunteers and regular troops 
could in time of peace bo made to u-ork as a^iannonious whole, and 
therefore Sir Charles Dilke/s field battery would not bo successful.” 
Wliat! Not even if the regular drivers were, as Sir CharleS 
proposed, onlist<‘d from among that numerous body of educated young 
men who w< 3 uld gladly servo but for the *corapanion8hip they w/)uld 
have to undergo in the baiTacks ? There is a little difficulty about 
Cfolom'l Birley's scdieme, which he docs not quite seem to have 
recognized. Ho says with truth that “w'e shall obtain ^ greater 
average of efficiency the more we adapt the times of insfcnictioii to 
the h'isnrc hours of the Volunteers.” But he will find when he conves 
to deal with homes that they must have their leisure houra too, and 
must be groomed either by the regular drivers or by tho. Volunteers, 
but will hardly enjoy the process of being brushed and wiSj)ed at odd 
lioum, nvheuever a few Volunteers are enjoying their leisure in the 
<*uergotic fashion which Englishmen love. Still, here is A sert of oiler 
from Colonel Birlev. Sfancliester is not a forti-ess, and ijiiglit avell 
turn its corps into field aifilleiy ns an experiment. After ml, the 
fidgeting of U few horses would not bo a terrible cruedty. Besides, the 
Soeit'ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals can have an agent on 
the tqmt. AVill not Colonel Birley make application to the authorities 
for h'ave to try liis scheme as an experimenf ? It is all the more pro- 
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beCanac it starts on tlio k^nsiblc priflciplo that field artillery is 
)rlalue at illl unless it can mai’cb well, anil it cannot mai'ch unless 

.fen*told oil’as drivers canriSe suilicientlv—^tliat is to sav, witlioul 

# •' * 

; ing the liorses soro backs. And further, tht'- men niust. all know how 
to liurness and saddle horses exactly as it Aiif»htto be done ; otherwise 
thi'n^ will soon be‘galls and sort- backs, and the balteiy will be able 
to march no Iwiger. ilarjiess and saddlery reijuiri^ constant*repair 
and readjustment for the same reasiwi. . * • 

If 'a really efficient ^’\)llm1oer lield artillery could by any means be 
created, a very difficult pisobleni would be a long n ay toivards solution— 
naniely, how to get tho Volunteers formed into an army. • 'I’hero 
should be plenty of good uiatertal for ongineei*s ui Iho force. If they 
can create lield artillery, they can ipiite as easily produei^ cavalry, and 
infanrty is already formed in sufficient numbers for a large* iield-aniiy. 
Let Colonel Hirley get to work, and he may become tho greatest 
benefjujtor to the force and t he. country. 11 is of no use to bring up 
the f|uestioii of cTtpi'iise, tor the advocates of niiiversal service can 
Imrdly su]i])osc that their scheme could be managed us cheaply as th(^ 
X olunteers. *The eojiscripls must have some pay and (jnarters, and wo 
can hardly snpposi* that theyAvould all be inrantry. considering that wo 
biive already an enormous preponderance of that arm. We want tho 
])ro]i()rtums adjusted, opd there is absolutely no field artillery for tho 
X olunteers. Tli('*gnna of position cannot, marcli or jnanfonvre I’xcej)!. 
in a manner ridiculously iusufliciont^ Tho worst of tliem is that 
they make ver}' good ])arliaiuentary ordnance. It is a line thing to 
say that a largo number of guns have been issued to the, Vnlurteers, 
and probably Ministers themselves do not know lliat thesis weapons, 
admirable in a debate, are, as field artillery, practieally t^uahers. 

Th/ni. as to equipment. Austria for a while h fl. her newly created 
l.andstiu’m without uniform from sheer linaucial necessily, and there 
are a few cases in whfeb the equipitnent of t he very last nseeiTes is h‘ft 
unprovide|l till time of war, solely because tJiey ere not likely to lx* called 
upon for service. In no country except England would it bii 
,possible to leave troops occupying the su[)p«ised ])c>sition of the Volun¬ 
teers withoiit equipment -for the field. Jiiit, agaiji, there is probably 
no other couptO' '''hich would set on foot such a scheme as that now 
proposed b^the Lord Miiyor, and which 1 understand ho is liimself 
"to explain in this number. It would be absurd to argue about this 
land of a hundred religions and one sauce on tlie .same ])rijieij>lc,s 
which wbiiid apply to Continental nations. The impulses which urge. 
Englisfimen to do liy voluntary effort what anywlii'n* else in tin*, world 
'would be the work of the (|Overnraenl, are- quite inscrutable, 'f’hey 
appear to arise from a sort of instinct, perhajw developed, during a 
long period of freedom and of govemment.s for thi* most ]iart inattentive 
to everything but iho daily task. Elizubetli was no more ready for 
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the Armada than the Volunteers are to’take the Sold; and our riat^ 
survival is certainly due rather to the instinct and patriotism o^^^ 
viduals formiufr the public than to &ny special wisdom whlplis^?^** 
over been displayed by,Ministers qir diplomatists. As ProfeslS'6,^ 
Seeley says, we won our col&nial empire in«, lit of absence of mind,, 
wliich socims to mean absence of calcnkdion but abimdant presence of 
instinct* And in lihe same way wo shall continue to .survive, as we 
(.^d in the JLadian 5ffltiny, as an ojfample to all the ages, and the only 
example of instinct’ deVelopcd in the struggle for exjlsteiice, every man 
for hundreds of years being possessed of oije add the same id(‘a— 
detestation of bureaucracy and worship of personal freedom, often to 
the extent of blundering and folly. So it is not unlikely that, as the 
Budget will not bear the weight* of Volunteer equipment, ilio people 
W'ill tax themselves voluntarily and instinctively, bet us honestly 
admire tliein if they do. 

But. there is no great reason why this money, to produce which 
John Bull will unbutton his pockets, slioiild b(i sp«vit otherwise than 
in the most economical way. What 0 (|uipinent do the Volunteers 
want ? It is pretty clear that corps which are intended tJb serve only 
as garrisons in fortresses do not need a full canqhdj'n kit, and it 
w(mld be wastefid to give them what is unnecessary. I am not 
going to lay down here what they should or ^hould not have. All 
siich questions are better decided by committees afL(^- careful delibera¬ 
tion. It may, however, bo said that the first element in the calcula¬ 
tion must be the actual place in war assigned* to any particular corps 
or battalion. But how caii this or anything else? be axTived at witli 
certainty till it is known liow soon the Volnnteers will turn out for 
duty iu case of a great war ? Eveiy road leads to Home, and every 
calculation tabont the Volunteers dias to c8rao back to this one point, 
w'hen and in what numbers are they to become available ? 

The chief weakness of the Vohmteer force is that its officers 
are insufficient in number, and some of them are insufficiently 
trained. They might fairly enough reply that their avejage train¬ 
ing is probably as good as that of tlie bulk of regular oflicers w;ho 
went tt) the Crimea and fought so well. Yes, the fighting Instinct 
was there, being one of those just referred to as the heritage of free¬ 
men. But since then the standard has risen in evei^army, and 
while the Crimean heart for the fight and fortitude undt'r privatidna* 
a;re for ever to be reverenced, Crimean * tactics and the uyiismanage- 
ment which led to those privations are not exactly qubted ^’ekaujples 
for imitation. Why is it that officers do not come forward in 
sulficieiit numbers for the Volunteers ? There are no doubt plenty 
of small reasons, such ns cost of outfit, subscriptions, and the animal 
militsary outing. Yet all these put together would hardly equal the 
keep of a horse or any other pleasure of the fairly well-to-do young 
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jrlishman. I hare always I'olieveil tha!f. 1h»' main difficulty is the 
Wtal!?i, 4in'cl tliorelore imsatisfactoiy, •standing of tlic \'olimt.eer 
Give what titles voif will, they are- discounted bv society. 
»id society does not btdieyo. in inyasion.’ Nor* will. that, arbiter 
. a man’s positi<>u recc»gi\izp the validity of military rank, which 
•seems incommenBurtile with duties and sawilicea. ^'oii niay put 
gold lacc low silver, and call meif by any ' titles yon , please, 
society will always want to kno>i' what' pro.sjtect thero is of tli^* 
ca])t{iin or colonel ever being of real service to * the country; ajid 
surely the idea that thy Voluuti*ers by their mere existenco* serve to 
scare away the ])OSsiblo enemy, is neither very true, nor very»briHiant 
if it were true. VVould-bo iuv.aders Uike st.oek of thin<js as they 
^•xist, and are not at all IVighteiied, as birds are, by appearances. 
The standing of Volunteer officers in society is at present exactly 
what it would be for each of them if he were not an officer at all, 
ami there i.s on this score no attraction to tlie service. 


Tt may be permitted to suppose, that the social slandiiig would 
change vastly and become a real attraction, exactly in proportion as 
the title came nearer (o ix‘presenting a great fact, which was thus 
referred to i^great Knglish writer: “Our estimate of him is*based 
on this ultimate fact, of \yhich we aro widl assured, that, put him in 
a fortress breach, wilji all tlie pleasures of the wfwld behind him, and 
only d(‘ath antTHis duty in fi-ont of him, he will keep his iavi'. to 
the- front.’’ And we may go a step furtlior, and say that honour 
will be iiistinctivelv i>*ndered according as there is mon* or less 
probability that such a case may occur to lum and such a trial b<* ]mt 
before him. It is in short the readiness for se1f*sacrilice which 


ennobles the profession of arms, and which, in spite. ()f nil jdiilosophy 
and,civilization, will for ever cast a halo round the naim’S of those, 
w'ho die in the field. The m;arer tln^ Voluntk*er officer comes to this 


ideal, the morct he and his men too wdll be honoiirt'd. I kiit)w 
jlerfectljj well that the. true feeling will so stir in the minds of all 
- ranks tha^*, when a time of great crisis comes, all will (leKir<^ to be 
useful, and many to go wh*'re. fighting is most certain and likely to 
be liottest. This instinct is in the blood of the nation. Ibit it 


might then .be too late, and services to be of nail value .sliould be 
promised*l^*forehand. On this point many of us feel very strongly, 
and were astonished last year to S(!e the Volunteers submitting without 
protest to what was little less than thrur etfacernent from the serious 
calculatiqps of"thos(! wljo must estimate value according to assured 
usefulness. After hearing,the <‘xpressed opinions of a great number 
of \’’olunteers, it is impossijjle to believe that they were not- misrepre¬ 
sented. It is not too late to set th(^ matter right this Session, and, 
as a question of inten^st to everybody, might not a li.st l)e given (jf 
the employers, if there ’r<*ally are any, who would discharge a worjc- 
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man for the tlifflToncr' l‘)('t<l’' 0 (‘n giving* liis servicas in case of in _ 
or of such a national cn'sis that tlie militia had to bo. called ^ 
tSnch a list would be -a curiosity worfhy of |)ro,servation. if* 
show among. o.thol'thiugS;. that llioro ire yet men who imagine t4?6.f 
in th(! monstrous war whiclf threatens the nntions,'and which a strodj. 
England helps to stave*olf, trader and* coTnmerci^ will go on just as 
before *ud private'intiTC'sls r<»maiu unaffected. . 

, The poskiioii of tlio Voluntecrsbniay be shortly summed u]). They 
have outlived, on ihe/one hand, the natural scetitipism of thosft who 
at first thought-tho movement evanescent; anj, oil the t Iher hand, the 
rathtir Hild ideas which were abroad in its early stages—^notions that 
such a force could ever take thfe plaee of a regular army. On the 
contmry, the Volunteers have worked heartily with the army, arnl 
largely contributed towards making it jiopnlar. 'I’liere is little doubt 
that we owe bi them indirectly many of the liberal measures which 
have substituted moral inllucmcn for hard-handed punishments, and so 
lightened the life of Iho soldier. Their action on Uie .service lias been 
entirely good, and it may Ik? hopid that th(» rciictioii of the ser\ ice on 
thorn has raised tlu* lone, physical and moral, of many a*young man 
in the countiy. 'J’Jie. public is fast losing that prejiMi^e against the 
uniform which was begotten in the far-off days when it was not oidy 
poHsililo but common to think and R}M*ak of the brutal sf^diery.*' 
And the gi*nn has lieen introdncc'd of the true*anfl noble idea that 
evoiy citizen should contribute to l.he safely and honour of his country, 
something more than is evt.ractetl from him b^ the tax-gatherer. All 
t.h('se things are benefits•whidi the Volnnti'ers have laid upon tin* 
nation. In Ti'turn the public has given them ample recognition, and 
the jmblic purse lias been opened for them to an extent quite unfore¬ 
seen at first:. TUey nsk for more recogifftion and more supplies, in' 
tlio shape of equipment, wdiich is certainly their due, provided that 
they on their part respond to tho invitation which the Govi'rnment 
addressed to them in the clause which was withdrawn i^t yerti'. 
Never w'as a clearer opportunity for gi'asping honour and.*advant.age. 
offered to a body of public servants. The chance is still within readi. _ 
What will they do with it ? 


C. B. BllArKEXKTlUY. 
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A PATRIOTIC VOI.UNTEKR FUND. 


T UERE is a of llio X'oluiiteor quostloii wliicli is not only inilitsiry 
but n-ltional. It rt*cf>f'nizi‘.s tlio sontimeiils of iln; pi'oplo, and deals 
with their AvifllnH and antipathie.s, as well as with the sli«*n neeuasities 
of tho Empire. In niy proposal fur a Patriotic Volunteer Fund tlior(5 
is, 1 think, an acknowledi^nieiit of both elements ; and wliilo my sohenu' 
may, perhaps, ’trv loPal in form, it sounds a clear note, on a great public 
question, in wJiich Uoiidon may reasonably expect her usual inJluenc(! 
in arousing interest, liJrid then imitation, throughout the prtwincos. 
Rut while tho movement may [irahably liav^s widespread iiifluenees, it 
is with tho Metropolitan Volunteers alone that, in this articl<i I ]>ropOHe 
to deal, since it is only with regard to tliem that J have, by personal 
inquiry, and by tho courtrtUy of commanding ollicers, l»«en able to 
make myself conversant with the dfjtails of their present ]>osition. 

Tho broad principle of justificat ion for the inovcimmt which 1 liave 
initiated can be expressed in the very simple phrase, that “ Everything 
worth dojng is worth doing well.” Perhap.s to no d(<partinent of 
njudem lif(^ has this truism bocomo so applicable as to niililarv 
organizalion and equipment, i’uturo wars, there is no doubt, will 
develop swiftly, and preparations will bo too late when war has beon 
doclan^d. ^That being so, we ought to settle without delay whet her 
the Volunteers are to be taken seriously as a practical branch of llii< 
national defejice, or whether they afford merely an agreeable* ])astjn 4 f: 
for oui* young men. Either they may Ixi of use, or they may not. If 
not, V?t t^e farce end, and j>ublic time be saved. But if they an* 
likely to be of genuine worth, then let them be made ready at all 
points, and in the highest degree, to perform the work that may bo 
demanded of them. 

Equipment becomes ‘the pressing question of to-day, for tvvo 
reasons. As each year passes, tho efficiency of the Volunteers in 
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tactics, drill, and with tlie^ rifle, becofties more and more complet 
and thereby the disparity between them and oar regular forcei 
grows less marked. This improvement, howeV-er, being but Jpartisl 
throws into stronger reKqf those poi^lts (equipment being th^ most 
vital) in which they still lag behind. Secondly,'the inadequacy of 
the present arrangements, and the went of preparation for real work, 
which now hope to rismedy, is—in London at all, events, and at 
^this present jniicture—accfentuate/l by a steady change in the class of 
society from which’ the rank and file are drawn. 

At the beginning of tJxe Volunteer movement, I’v^rcn enthusiasm 
ran high, and war appeared at least more imminent, yoimg men of 
the wealthier classes, who were botli able and willing to di^fray the 
expenses of personal equipment* cheerfully enlisted in the ranks. To¬ 
day this is not so ; and to the large majority of the privates in our 
M<5tropolitan Volunteers, and in some regiments almost to every one 
of them, the cost of their equipment would be not merely a matter 
for careful consideration, but absolutely beyond #^heir means. The 
commanders of Volunteer regiments can therefore no longer expect 
the rank and file to bear the burden of expense iif addition to 
personal service, which was at an earlier stage ungrudgingly given. 
This alteration in financial standing, which is primarily responsible 
for the present need, is beyond recall and bevond remedy-, and all 
that thei-efore remains for us to do is to mitfgatte' the results and 
adapt ourselves to tlie change. Yet in any case, and even in the 
more favourable circumstances‘to which I have, referred, it is more 
than open to doubt whether a double service ought to be required; 
and whether those who hold aloof from the work ought not in strict 
justice, or in generous recognition of public duty, to relieve the 
Volunteei^ from pecuniary buixlen. Otrtainly this sentiment lias’ 
grown in volume and force during the past few montlis; and I, for 
my part, have had no hesitation in becoming the official mouthpiece of 
the popular feeling. 

The facts calling for remedy are these. "Within tlie Metropolitan 
area there are forty-three Volunteer regiments, numbering about 31,000 
men. Out of these 31,000 there are, according to the retusns fur¬ 
nished me: 

20,000 who have no great-coats, ; 

6,000 without water-bottles, 

0,000 without haversacks, 

25,000 without mess tins, 

^ ' I t 

20,000 without undress tunics, 

31,000 (the whole number) without extra trousers, 

23,600.without either kit bags or valises, 

31,000 (the whole number) without a pair of strong military boots, 
and 

31,000 (the whole number again) without knife and lanyard. 
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/ Most of these /ifticles are * considered essential 'iby competent 
•athorjlties, -if the -Voliinteefs are to, take* the field at a monxent’a 
should it prove necessary to actually utilize those forces 
w jrfensive war ^for which possibility thcfy^ exist), I, am informed 
.tj with their present equipmeht, the5r could ciot in inclement 
eather keep the’field for forty-eight hours.’ Besides all this, the 
xjuches of our Volunteer contain only’twenty to .thirty cartjridges, 
vhereas those in use by foreign armfes caifty seventy. "y < 

This is a mojnentous mhtter. The next war is, on ml hands, expected 
o be a war ofrg^priae and of sudden moves; and that after forty- 
iight hours—not of fighting, but merely of watching and watting in 
he field—our defensive trooprf migh^ bc» useless, deserves the niost 
lerious consideration. Taking even a cursory glance at the nature of 
heir needs, the absolute necessity is obvious. The mere mention of 
nen without haversacks, without water-bottles, without mess tins, as 
ictually engaged in military work, will nt once provoke a smile. The 
ack of great-coats^ at tlio first blush, and in these summer months, 
nay seem le^s absurd; and yet needless exposure to damp, to cold 
winds, and to qight frosts might as effectually min the troops as want 
)f food and drink. The other items mentioiuid in the above lisITmay 
lot bo required in the fii«t forty-eiglit hours. But in a campaign, 
lowever speedy it^^inight prove, it is quite certain that the men must 
lave good military boots, extra clothes, kit bags or valises, and the 
•est. There is little nepd to enlarge upon this point. The facts 
when mentioned speak eloquentl}' enough for themselves, and the 
inanimous opinion of Volunteer officers, j‘xprPssed uith some frequency 
n recent months, is sufficient corroboration to place the facts, and the 
lecesasity for dealing witli ^cm, beyond dispute. I will, therefore, 
lass tin to the question of the method by which we can puf an end to 
mch a state of things. 

.•Two practical questions have from time to time been raised, which 
t will be <iesirabh! to deal with in this article. In tlie first placti, the 
•einark is b’fteii made : “ What guarantee have we that this will not 
le^raq. a'recurring cry every few years ? ” And secondlj^ ” Why do 
lot tlie' Government pay the expenses out of natidnal funds ? ” 

(1) The first difficulty can be met with ease. I^ho very essence of 
ny appeal is that it inll hr vmdc oner and for oM. It is the immediate 
•xpsuditure of a large sum which is the stumbling-block. Once fully 
•quip the men, and the bapitation grant will be amply sufficient, ns £ 
im iiifornted on unquestionable authority, to meet nil the current 
•xpenscs, to repair all tin? equipment pi;ovided, and to renew it 
jpadually as circumstances 'require. The commanding officers are 
willing to accept such a responsibility, and will undertake that tlie 
lersonal equipment purchased by the fund and transferred to them 
ihall be preserved in a fit condition and w ready for use at a inoimMit's 
lotjce. A reasonable caution in believing promises of this niifure 
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should, no doubt, be observed. But the diflferehoe between fvnnue^ for 
repairs or renewal, and the imnjediatp raSsing.amongst the men.of sciP’^ 
large a capital sum as* £85,000 is so., palpable, that the undee.’takmg 
may be accepted wi^hopt'- any credulity by the public. Any al^irm 
about future appenys is, 1 am convinced, quite groundless, provided, of 
course, that the Lohddn public now §how themselves as patriotic and 
as generous as ivekhope. On'esamining the figures and the probable 
cost, I, foif'‘my pait,.am 'oonvinc..d that, with the capitation grant, 
which they earn from Government, and out of their resources, 

the Metrbpolitali regiments will be fully capable ot performing the 
promise' which has been given. I will therefore proceed at once to 
the second complaint. , 

(2) Why do not the Government meet the expense from national 
funds ? Why should a Jjord Mayor step forward to do national work ? 
Now this objection is that of the ungenerous mind. It does not touch 
the kernel of the matter; it disputes neither the necessity nor the 
remedy proposed, and it is often a merely obstructive criticism thrown 
out to justify a niggardly intention. The work, the nged, and the 
occasion lie open to view. It is, of course, witlij,n,,the power of 
Govehiment to do this—and several other things. But it is not yet 
a maxim of public life in England that everything should be effected 

the Government on our behalf. Undue reliitpce ■•ijpon dhe Govern¬ 
ment is destructive of national energy and robustness; ‘and if that 
tendency of the present day i.s needlessly fostered the spirit of 
individual enteipi'ise will be deadened, and the capacity of national 
recuperation and expansion destroyed. Jn any case successive 
Ministers hav<% as a matter of fact, found themselves unable to 
perform this paidicular duty; and if sp^taneous movements for the. 
execution of minor national purposes are to be checked because Tihere 
is in existence an agency for perfonning the higher and more urgent 
duties of government, contemporary public life will be robbed of jts 
greatest cham. 

But I will take iny footing on firmer ground than this. * It wouldj 
in my opinion, be a matter of positive regret that the Government • 
should in their collective oa|)acity deal with this work at all. To-day 
our Vdimteers are an enthely uupaid force. Their lalfeur is a labour 
of love, freely oftered without reward in the public service'; and, 
although as-a prize fbr efficient they do receive a capitation grant, 
this in no way detracts from the purely gratuitous natui'e of their service. 
This attractive cliaraoteristic we should be veiy jealous to/presrrve— 
indeed, do.our utmost, t^ foster, especially us the majority of the 
Volunteers ilieraselves are opposed to a further Government grant, 
oiviug to their conviction th^t the War Office would exact increased 
service, and that this additional demand upon their time wonld cer¬ 
tainly have a restricting inflneni^e on their numbers. Moreover, eqaij)- 
lueut doled out from official storas, and lent for occasional manoeuvres, 
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would neither be to hand m a moment of invasion, nor affoi*d in 
the mjaantimo the pleagaut ^ense of individual or I’egimontal pro¬ 
prietorship. Besides,]/; is moBt*de8iiifil>le to decentralize this paH of 
our Vilitaiy%rganizatlon, in ordhr to protect* the .pO^^nent staff at 
the War Office , from excdteive strain at h time o^ imperative need. 
Again, it is the voluntary charac^r of the for(A which testifies to the 
spirit and temper of our people, wid everts a subMa^but pot^t in- 
, fluence oA the estimation in which oier forcSsiiare hel^in foreign lands. 
The voluntary element mhst bo preserved intact. A? the present ^me 
it is variously^silmated fcliat our Volunteer troops save this countrjf 
from a furt^uSjp expense on regular forces of iJStween live and ten 
millions stelBlig every year.'', A lar^^^number of men obtain, during 
the few years of their service’ in ^he Volunteers, the rudiments m 
military training and aptitude; and afterwards, by looming in the 
background as a {wssible reserve, wen by their numbers alone they 
should exert somti influence at critical, momenta of international dis¬ 
pute. . Yet inciderifJilly, it maybe well to point out here that the moral 
influence of |ucli a i*eserve (wliieli uuiiU)*’V receives an increasd of 
about 40,000 cannot bo fully until the names and 

addresses of retfring Volunteers, • serve in tlie Went 

of a probable invasion, nr- vhich shall be 

periodically rev-ed. entirely lost 

by destroyii 'ny judg¬ 
ment, few • uotive 

of the fon ”e- 

ments shou 
My - 
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. iMavito than can Intimately be demanded #theBi ; and the con- 
number ;of vacanf 0 Qm)nhMttiq>na la aantnn)^ gmi-{Perplexity to 
^ the authorities. Oer&s^lyv too/it would be na^at tu^iist that a ^gle 
Iteration of.VdIimten* upon to provide whai for 

them peraionaSiy rVill h^re' l^a'-^tijMng'lnthr^ wliat will concern 
. future membexa of thdLr oOt^ ^UidW with' iiiemselveB, and what is to 
be use^j not tof their^,in^zih^n‘'^cOtatlop gratificutionl but Sa the 
•BNrioe dT'-their coan^/'U^^j^ibljy the defence of all pur homes. 
.ICbe .second has a^in^/heimt^diibadsed. ' '^e third p^ond remams*>^ 
not merely by the hsiansti^^^ess, but^ on iti wm ments. It 
equalizes ^'burden'of supping this national institution,4t quickens 
pal^'-intcdn'-in.a p^^ and it is moro complete, 

^l^uiid, i^d (tpe'edy^ and involves less friction than the other modes; 
vdulst at the Zahm. ihne it evokes more thoroughly the spirit of the 


{People.* 

•The amount required for the purchase of the articled enumerated 
is, in'round %^s, £85,000—tlie estimate being based upon the 
prices at present charged tlie official stores. It is unfair to expect 
the c^i^rs and men t* " ^ so large a sum as .‘this, either l:y n., 

single collection * and it has, thereforo, in my 

optmon, becom 'ty Londoner to confadbute^,- 

towards the ‘ * ‘^orad up wroljih 

the Met** lahd^urc' 

of mr pauie^ "thiSi 

gr nci 








